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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


j 


' PHILIP EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


MY LORD, 


HAT I preſume to dedicate the firſt volame of the Woa I to 

your Lordſhip, will, I hope, be forgiven me. It is not enough - 
that I can flatter myſelf with having been — honoured with 
your correſpondence ; I would infinuate it to the public, that ander 
the fanQtion of your Lordſhip's name, I may hope for a more favour - 
able reception from my readers. | | 


If it ſhould be expected, apoh this occaſion, that I ſhould point out 
which papers are yoar Lordſhip's, and which my own, I mult beg i 
be excuſed; for while, like the Cuckoo in the fable, I am mixing 
my note with the Nightingale's, I cannot reſiſt the vanity of crying 
out How ſweetly we birds fing!” — 


Tf I knew of any great or amiable qualification that your I. ordſhip 
did not really poſſeſs, I would — to the uſual cuſtom of de- 
dications) beſtow it freely: but, till I am otherwiſe inſtructed, I ſhall 
reſt ſatisfied with paying my moſt grateful acknowledgments to your 
Lordhip, and with ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Your Log vsn1e's obliged, | 


Fo And moſt obedient, Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


NI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 1153 


2 | 
NIA IL DULCIUS ECT, BENE QUAM MUNITA TENERS 
EDITA DOCTRINA SAPIEN TUM TEMPLA SERENA 
DESPICERE UNDE QUEAS ALIOS, PASSIMQUE VIDERE 
ERRARE, ATQUE VIAM PALANTEIS QUERERE „r. 
GERTARE INGENIO, CONT ENDERE NOBILITAT&, +» 
NOE ATQUE DIES NITI PRESTANTE LABORKE 


AD $SUMMAS EMERGERE OFFS, RERUMQUE POTIRI. 


* A T the villageof Aronche, in the 

© province of Eſtremadura,' fays 
an old Spaniſh author, "lived Gon- 
© zales de Caſtro, who from the age of 


. 


© twelve to eee deaf, dumb, 
5 


© and blind. 1 ſubmiſſion 
o_ and the 


to ſo deplorable a | 

„ fo endeared him to 
© the village, that to worſhip the Holy 
«© Virgin, and to love and ſerve Gonza- 
© les, were conſidered as duties of the 
« ſame importance; and. to neglett the 
* latter, was to offend the former. 

It happened one day, as he was. ſit- 
© ting at his door, and offering up his 
mental r St. Jago, that he 
* found himſelf, on a ſudden, reſtored 
to all the privileges he had loſt. The 
© 'news ran quickly though the village, 
© and Ad and youngs rich and poor, 
© the buſy and the idle, thronged round 
him with congratulations. 
© But, as if the bleſſings of this life 
« were only given us for aflitions, he 


Loczzr. 


* be in 0 fon wack ee OE 

is enjoyments, and to repine at 

* poſſeſſion of thoſe — 

C only to diſcover to him the fol. 

6 and di ſorders of his nei 

6 to teach him that the intent of 

© ſpeech was too often to deceive. ' + 
the inhabitants of Aron- 

che were as honeſt as other vi 

yet Gonzales, who had formed his 

ideas of men and things from their 

© natures and uſes, grew offended at 

their manners. He ſaw the avarice of 


4 the prodigality of youth, the 
— . 5 


. 

© triends, the frauds of lovers, the in- 
© ſolence of the rich, the knavery of the 
poor, and the depravity of all. Thele, 
* as he ſaw and heard, he ſpoke of with 
complaint; and endeavoured by the 
s gentleſt admonitions to excite men ta 
6 neſs.” ce td | 

rom this place the ſtory js torn out to 
the Jaſt paragraph; which -F 


% 


6 THE WORLD, 
lived to a comfortable old age, deſpiſed | 


-and hated by his neighbours tor pretend- 
ing to be wiſer and better than themſelves; 


and that he breathed out his ſoul in theſe 


memorable 7 _—— world 

joy many friends, ve bappy in 
—— be deaf, „ and 
blind, to the follies and vices of it. 

If candour, humility, and an 
deſire of inſtruction and amendment, 
were not the diſtinguiſhing character- 
iftics of the preſent times, this ſimple 
tory had ſilenced me as an author. But 
when every day's experience ſhews me, 
that our young gentlemen of faſhion 
are lamenting at every tavern the frail- 
ties of their natures, and confeſſing to 
one another whoſe daughters they have 
ruined, and whoſe wives they have cor- 
rupted; not by way of boaiting, as ſome 
have ignorantly r but to be re- 
proved and amended by their peniten- 
tial companions: when I obſerve too, 
from an almoſt blameable degree of mo- 
defty, they accuſe themſelves of more 
vices than they have conſtitutions to 


commit; I amled by a kind of impulſe 


to this work, which is indeed to be a 

public repoſitory for the real frailties of 

theſe young gentlemen, in order to re- 

lieve them from the neceſſity of ſuch 
ivate confeſſions. 

The preſent times are no leſs favour- 
able to me in another very material cir- 
cumſtance. It was the opinion of our 
anceſtors, that there are few things more 
difficult, or that require greater ſkill 
and addreſs, than the ſpeaking properly 
of one's ſelf. But if by ſpeaking pro- 


perly be meant ſpeaking ſuccetsfully, 


the art is now as well known among us 
as that of printing or of making gun- 


Whoever is acquainted with the writs 
ings of theſe eminent? praQtitioners in 
phyſic, who make their appearance ei- 
ther in hand-bills, or in the weekly or 
daily papers, will ſee clearly that there 
is a certain and invariable method of 
ſpaking of one's ſelf to every body's 
fatisfaftion. I ſhall therefore introduce 
my own 4 ance to the public, as 
near as I can, in the manner and words 


of thoſe ; not doubting of the 
Game credit, and the tame advantages. 
ADVERTISEMENT. = 


be ſpoke with every Thurſday, at 
Tolls Head in Pall-Mall, Ada * 


Firz:Apam; who after forty years 


travel through all the parts of the know i 
and unknown world; after having in- 
veſtigated all the ſciences, acquired all 
languages, entered into the deepeſt 
receſſes of nature and the paſſions; is, at 
laſt, for the emolument and glory of his 
native country, returned to England,; 


where he undertakes to cure all the diſ- 


eaſes of the human mind. He cures ly- 
ing, cheating, ſwearing, drinking, gam- 


ing, 1 ambition, in the men; 


and envy, ſlander, coqpetry, prudery, 
vanity, wantonnels, a te 
women. He undertakes, by à ſafe, 
leaſant, and ſpeedy method, to get huſ- 
bands for young. maids, and good-hu= 
mour for old ones. He inſtrufts wives: 
after the eaſieſt and neweſt faſhion, in 
the art of pleaſing, and widows in the 
art of mourning. He gives common- 
ſenſe to philoſophers, candour te diſpy- 
tants, modeſty to critics, decency to men 


of faſhion, and frugality to tradeſmen. 
For farther particu _— at the 
or of any of the 


—— above-mentioned, 
ings and princes in Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, or America. 

N. B. The doctor performs his ope. 
rations by lenitives and alteratives; ne« 
ver applying corroſives, but when inve- 
terate ill habits have rendered gentler 
methods ine ffectual. | 


Having thus fatisfied the public of 
my amazing abilities, and having, 'no 
doubt, raiſed it's curioſity to an extra- 
ordinary height, I thall deſcend, all at 
once, from my doCtorial dignity, to ad- 
dreſs myſelf to my readers as the author 
of à weekly paper of amuſement, called 
Tus WorLD. 

My deſign in this paper is to ridicule, - 
with novelty and good humour, the ta. 
ſhions, follies, vices, ind abſurdities, of 
that part of the Human 
calls itſelf the wox lp, and to trace it 
through all it's buſineſs, pleaſutes, and 
amuſements. But though my ſibjets 


will chiefly confine me to the town, I 


do not mean never to make excurſions 
into the country; on the con „ when 
the profits of theſe lucubrations Qliall 


have enabled me to ſet up a one-horſe 
chair, I ſhall make frequent occaſions of 


inviting my reader to a ſeat in if, and of 

driving him to ſcenes of pure air, trari- 

quillity; and inndcence, from ſmokey 
hurry; and intrigue. ; 

are only two ſubjects which, 

# matters ſtand at preſent, I ſhall ab- 

| ſolutely 


ſpecies which _ 


* * 


[ 


ſolutely diſclaim touching upon; and 
theſe are religion and politics. The 
former of them ſeems to be ſo univer- 
fally practiſed, and the latter ſo gene- 
rally underſtood, that to enforce the 
one, or to explain the other, would be 
to offend the whole body of my readers. 
To fay truth, I have ſerious reaſons for 
avoiding the firſt of theſe ſubjefts. A 
weak advocate may ruin a goad cauſe, 
And If religion can be defended _ 
better arguments than ſome I have late- 
ly ſeen in the public papers and maga- 
Zines, the wiſeſt way is to ſay — 
about it. In relation to politics, I ſha 
only obſerve, that the miniſter is not yet 
ſo thoroughly acquainted with my abi- 
lities as to truſt me with his ſecrets. 
The moment he throws aſide his reſerve, 
I ſhall throw afide mine, and make the 
public as wiſe as myſelf. 

My readers will, I hope, excuſe me, 
if hereafter they ſhould find me v 
ſparing of mottos to theſe 8 
know very well that a little Latin or 
Greek, to thoſe who underſtand no lan- 
purge but Engliſh, is both ſatisfactory 

entertaining. It gives an air of 
dignity to a paper, and 1s a convincing 
— that the author is a perſon of pro- 
ound — and erudition. But in 
the opinion of thoſe who are in the ſecret 
of ſuch mottos, the cuſtom is, as Hhake- 
ſ ſays, more honoured in the breach 
than the obſeryance; a motto being ge- 
nerally choſen atter the eſſay is written, 
and hardly ever having affinity to it 
through two pages together. But the 
truth is, I have a ſtronger reaſon for de- 


Nen. THURSDAY, 


T- is an obſervation of Lord Bacon, 
That the fame of Cicero, Seneca, 
and the younger Pliny, had ſcarce lafted 
to this } or at leaſt not fo freſh, if it 
had not been joined with ſome vanity 
and boaſting in themſelves For boaft, 
ing,“ continyes that great writer, 
Y — ta be like varniſh, that not only 
makes wood thine, but laſt.“ 

How greatly are the moderns obliged 
to Lord Bacon for giving another rea- 
ſon for the ſucceſs of the ancients than 
ſuperiority of merit! Theſe gentlemen 
have taken care, it ſeems, to lay on 


- 
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their vaqniſh fo extremely thick, that 


"i 
clining this' cuſtom: it is, that the fols 
lies I intend frequently to treat of, aud 
the characters I ſhall from time to time 
exhibit 'to my readers, will be ſuch as 
the Greeks and Romans were entirely 
unacquainted with, | 

It may perhaps be expected, before I 
diſmiſs this paper, that I ſhould take a 
little notice of my ingenious brother 
authors, who are obliging the public 
with their daily and periodical labours. 
With all theſe gentlemen I deſire to live 
in peace, friendſhip, and good neigh- 
— or of = one of them 
think proper to declare war againſt me 
unprovoked, I hope he will — inſiſt 
upon my taking farther notice of him, 
than only to ſay, as the old ferjeant did 
to his enſign who was beating him I 
0 — 2 your honour not to hurt your» 
« ſelf.” ' 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE WITS. 


WHEREAS it is expected that the 
title of this paper will occaſion certain 
2 cranks, and conceits, at the Bed - 
ord and other coffee · houſes in this town: 
this is therefore to give notice, that the 

$—* This is a (ad world, a vain 
world, a dull wortd, a wretched world, 
© a trifling world, an ignorant world, 
© a damned world ;, or that“ I hate 
© the world, am weary of the world, 
p ſick _ the world,” or phraſes to the 
ame » ap ied to this r, 
be voted, by all that hear —— 2 
without wir, humour, or pleaſantry, 
and be treated accordingly. 


JANUARY 17, 1753. 


common wood has been miſtaken for 
ebony, and ebony for enamel, 

But if the ancients owe all their re- 
putation to their {kill in varniſhing, as 
no douht they do, it appears very won- 
derful, that while the art remains, it 
ſhould be ſo totally neglected by modern 
authors; eſpecially when they experi- 
ence every day, that for want of this 
covering, t> critics, in the ſhape of 
worms, have eat into their wood, and 
crumbled it to powder, 

But to treat this matter plainly, and 


without a figure; it is moſt certain 
owing to the baſh? | «the modern 
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that their works are not held in higher 
eſtimation than thoſe of the ancients. 
And this, I think, will be as apparent 
as any other truth, if we conſider for a 
moment the nature and office of the 
people called critics. It is the nature 
of theſe people to be exceedingly dull; 
and it is their office to pronounce deci- 
fively upon the merit and demerit of all 
— whatſoever. Thus, chuſing them- 
ſelves into the ſaid office, and happening 
to ſet out without tate, talents, or judg- 
ment, they have no way of gacſling at 
the excellency of an author, but from 
what the ſaid author had been graciouſly 
pleaſed to ſay of it himſelf: and as molt 
of the moderns are afraid of communi- 
cating to the public all that paſſes. in 
their hearts on that ſubject, the critics, 
miſtaking their reſerve for a confeſſion 
of weakneſs, have pronounced ſentence 
upon their works, that they are good 
for nothing. Nor is it matter of won- 
der that” they proceed in this method : 
for by what rule of reaſon ſhould a man 
expect the good word of another, who 
has nothing to ſay in favour of himſelf? 
To avoid, therefore, the cenſure of 
the critics, and to engage their appro- 
bation, I take this early opportunity of 
aſſuring them that I have the pleaſure 
of ſtanding extremely high in my own 


opinion; and if I do not think pro 


to ſay with Horace 
Suablimi feria fidera wertice; 

or with Ovid 

Jamęue opus incepi, guad nec Jovis ira, nec 

Nec cated Arby nec edax abolere betuſtas z 


it is becauſe I chuſe to temper vanity 
with humility; having iometimes found 
that a man may be too arrogant, as well 


as too humble; though it muſt always 


be acknowledged, that in affairs of en- 
terprize, which require ſtrength, genius, 


or activity, aſſurance will ſucceed where 


modeſty will fail. 

To ſet forth the utility of blending 
theſe two virtues, and to exemplify in a 
particular inſtance the ſuperiority of aſ- 
ſurance, as I began my firſt paper with 


a-tale, I ſhall end this with a fable. 


Modeſty, the daughter of Knowledge, 
and Aſſurance, the offspring of Igno- 
rance, met accidentally upon the road ; 


Lad as both had a long way to go, and 


had experienced from former hardſhips 
chat they were alike unqualificd to pur- 


to the hoſpitality of the inhabitants, 


— 


ſue their journey alone; they 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition in their 
natures, to lay aſide all animoſities, 
and, for their mutual advantage, to 
travel together. It was in a country 
where there were no inns for entertain» ' 
ment; ſo that to their own addreſs, and 


they were continually to be obliged for 
proviſion and lodging. 

Aſſurance had never failed getting 
admittance to the houſes of the great; 
but it had frequently been her misfor- 
tune to be turned out of doors, at a time 
when ſhe was promiſing herſelf an ele- 
gant entertainment, or a bed of down 
to reſt upon. Modeſty had been ex- 
cluded from all ſuch houſes, and com- 
pelled to take ſhelter in the cottages of 
the poor ; where, though ſhe leave 
to continue as long as ſhe pleaſed, a 
truſs of ftraw had been her uſual bed, 
and roots of the coarſeſt proviſion her 
conſtant repaſt. But as both, by this 
accidental meeting, were become friends 
and fellow-travellers, they entertained 
hopes of aſſiſting each other, and of 
ſhortening the way by dividing the cares 

ik, 

Aſſurance, who was dreſſed li 
in a ſummer ſilk and ſhort petticoats, 
and who had ſomething commanding in 
her voice and preſence, found the . 
eaſy acceſs as 0 to 28 and 

laces upon the way; while Modeſty, 
Sho followed her in a ruſſet _ 
ſpeaking low, and caſting her eyes upon 
t ound, was as uſual puſhed back 
by the porter at the gate, till introduced - 
by her r — 
appearance a iar addreſs 
— — for both. 8 

And now, by the endeavours of each 
to ſupport the other, their difficulties 
vaniſhed, and they ſaw themſelves. the 
favourites of all companies, and the 
parties of their pleaſures, feſtivals, and 
amuſements, The fallies of Aſſurance 
were frequently checked by the delicacy 
of Modeſty, and the blaſhes of Modeſty 
were frequently relieved by the vivacity 
of Aſſurance, who, t ſhe was 
ſometimes detected at her old pranks, 
which always put her companion out of 
countenance, was yet ſo awed by her 
preſence, as to ſtop ſhort of offence. 

Thus in the company of Modeſty, 
Aſſurance gained that reception and 
eſteem, which ſhe had vainly hoped for 
in her abſence 3 while » by 
: means 


— — — 


avev* — 
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means of her new acquaintance, kept 
the beſt company, feaſted upon delica- 
cies, and ſlept in the chambers of ſtate. 
Aſſurance, indeed, had in one particu- 
lar the aſcendancy over her companion : 
for if any one aſked Modeſty whoſe 
daughter ſhe was, the bluſhed and made 
no anſwer ; while Aſſurance took the 
advantage of her ſilence, and impoſed 
herſelf upon the world as the offspring 
of Knowledge. 

In this manner did the travellers pur- 
ſue their journey; Aſſurance taking the 
lead through the ou towns and cities, 
and apologizing for the ruſticity of her 
companion; while Modeity went fore- 
moſt through the villages and hamlets, 
and excuſed rhe odd behaviour of Aſ- 
ſurance, by preſenting her as a courtier. 

It happened one day, after having 
meaſured a tedious length of road, that 
they came to a narrow river, which by 
a haſty ſwell had waſhed away the bridge 
that was built over 1t. As they ſtood 
upon the bank, caſting their eyes upon 
the oppoſite ſhore, they faw at 2 little 
diſtance a magnificent caftle, and a 
crowd of people inviting them to come 
over. Aﬀurance, who (topped at no- 
thing, throwing aſide the covering from 


her limbs, plunged almoſt naked into 


No III. THURS DAY, 


SIR, 
F I had inclination and ability to do 
the crueleſt thing upon earth to the 
man I hated, I would lay him under 
the neceſſity of borrowing money of a 
friend, 
You are to know, Sir, that I am cu- 
rate of a pariſh within ten miles of town, 
at forty pounds per annum; that I am 


five and thirty years old, and that 1 


have a wife and two children. My fa- 
ther, who was a clergyman of ſome note 
in the country, unfortunately died foon 
after I came from college, and left me 
malter of ſeventeen hundred pounds, 
Wich this ſum, which I thought a very 
eat one, I came up to town, took 
odgings in Leiceſter Fields, put a nar- 
row lace upon my trock, learnt to dance 
of Denoyer, bought my ſhoes, of Tull, 
my ſword of Becket, my hat of Weg- 
ner, and my. ſauff-box of Deard, In 


the ſtream, and ſwam ſafely to the other 
fide. Modeſty, offended at the inde- 
cency of her companion, and diffident 
of her own ſtrength, would have declin- 
ed the danger; but being urged by Aſ- 
ſacance, and deridel for her cowardice 
by the people on the other fide, the un- 
fortunately ventured * her depth g 
and oppreſſed by her fears, as weil as 
entangled by her cloaths, which were 
bound tightly about her, immediately 
diſappeared, and was driven by the cur- 
rent none knows whither; It is faid, 
indeed, that ſhe was afterwards taken 
up alive by a fiſherman upon the Eng- 
liſh &oait, and that ſhortly ſhe will be 
brought to the metropolis, and ſhewn 
to the curious of both ſexes with the 
ſurprizing Oronuto Savage,, and the 
Wonder Panther Mare. 

 Aflurance, not in the leaſt daunted, 
purſued her journey alone; and though 
not altogether as ſucceſsfully as with ber 
companion, yet having learned in par- 
ticular companies, and upon particular 
occaſions, to aſſume the air and manner 
of Moleſty, ſhe was received kindly at 
every houte; and at laſt arriving at the 
end of her trave!s, the became a very 

reat lady, and rote to be firſt maid of 

nour to the queen of the country. 
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ſhort, TI entered into the ſpirir of taſte, 
and was looked upon as a faſhionable 
young fellow. I do not mean that I 
was really fo, according to the town 
acceptation of the term; for I had as 
great an averſion to infidelity, liberti- | 
niſm, gaming, and drunkenneſs, as the 
molt unfaſhionable man alive. All that 
my enemies, or, what is more, all that my 
friends can fay againſt me, is, that in my 
dreſs I rather imiteted the coxcomb than 
the ſloven; that I preterred good com- 
pany to reading the fathers ; that I liked 
a dinner at the tavern hetter than one at 
a private houſe; that T was oftener at 
the play than at evening prayers; that 


Iuſually went from the play to the ta- 


vern again; and that in five yeirs time 
I ſpent every thilling of my fortune. 
They may allo add, if they pleaſe, as 
the climax of my follics, that when I 
was worth nothing myſelf, I married 
the moſt amiable woman in the word, 
without a penny to her fortune, only 

B becaule 
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found a fable to my mind; and was 
making a conſiderable — in the 


becauſe we loved each other to diſtrac- 


tion, and were miſerable aſunder. 

To the whole of this charge I plead 
guihy; and have moſt heartily repented 
of every article of it, except the laſt : T 
am, indeed, a little apprehenſive that 
my wite is my predominant paſſion, and 
that 1 thall carry it with me to the 


ve. 

I had contracted an intimacy at col- 
lege with a young fellow, whoſe taſte, 
age, and inclinations, were exactly ſuit- 
ed to my own, Nor did this intimacy 
end with our ſtudies ; we renewed it in 
town; and as our fortunes were pretty 
equal, and both of us our own matters, 
we lodged in the ſame houſe, dreſſed in the 
fame manner, followed the ſame diver- 
fions, ſpent all we had, and were ruin- 
ed together. My friend, whoſe genius 
as more enterprizing than mine, ſteer- 


ed his courſe to the Welt Indies, while 


I entered into holy orders at home, and 
was ordained to the curacy above-men- 
tioned. 

At the end of two years I married, as 
J told you before; and being a wit as 
well as a parſon, I made a ſhift by 
pamphlets, s, ſermons, and ſur- 
Plice fees, to increaſe my income to about 
a hundred a year. 

I think I ſhall pay a compliment to my 


| wife's ceconomy, when I aſſure you, that 


notwithſtanding the narrownets of our 
fortune, we did not run out above ten 
Pounds a year: for if it be conſidered 
that we had both been uſed to company 
and good living; that the largeſt part 
of our income was precarious, and con- 
ſequently, if we ſtarved ourſelves, we 
were not ſure of laying up; that as an 
author I was vain, and as a parſon am- 
bitious ; always imagining that my wit 
would introduce me to the miniftery, or 


my orthodoxy to the biſhop ; and, ex- 


cluſive of theſe circumſtances, if it be 
alſo conſidered that we were generous in 
our naturzs, and charitable to the poor, 
it will be rather a wonder that we ſpent 
io little, 

It is now five years and a quarter 
fince our marriage; in all which time I 
have been running in debt without a 

offibility of helping it. Laſt Chriſtmas 
7 took a ſurvey of my circumſtances, 


and had the mortification to find that I 


was fiſty-one pounds fifteen ſhillings 
worſe than nothing. The uneafine(s I 
felt upon this diſcovery determined me 
to ſit down and write a tragedy, I ſoon 


EN 
1 
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work, when I received intelligence that 

my old friend and companion was juſt 

returned from Jamaica, where he had 

married a planter's widow of immenſe 

fortune, buried her, and farmed out the 

eſtate ſhe had left him for two thouſand 
unds a year upon the Exchange of 
ndon. | 

I rejoiced heartily at this news, and 
took the firſt opportunity of paying my 
congratulations 2 ſo happy an occa- 
fion. As I was dreſſed for this viſit in 
very clean canonicals, my friend, who 
poſſibly had connected the idea of a 
good living with a good caſſock, received 
me with the utmoſt complaiſance and 

od humour; aud after having teſti- 
fied his joy at ſeeing me, deſired to be 
informed of my fortune and preferment. 
I gave him a particular account of all 
that had happened to me fince our ſepa- 
ration ; and concluded with a very blunt 
requeſt, that he would lend me fifty 
guineas to pay my debts with, and to 
make me the happieſt curate within the 
bills of mortality. 

As there was ſomething curious in 
my friend's anſwer to this requeſt, I 
ſhall give it to you word for word, as 
near as I can remember it ; marking the 
whole ſpeech in italics, that my own in- 
terruptions may not be miſtaken, 

* FIFTY guieas! And fo you have 
* run yourſelf in debt fijty-two pounds 
* ten ſhillings “ Within a very trifle, 
Sir. —“ Aye, aye, I mean fo. Fifty gui- 
© neas is the ſum you want ; and perhaps 
* you Twould think it hard if I refuſedlend- 
ing it I ſhould indeed. I kaew 
* you ould, Let me ſee,” (going to the 
eſcritoire) © can you change me a hundred 
* pourd note? Who, I, Sir? You ſur. - 
© prize me Vl Here, Fobu'!” (enters 
John) get change for a hundred pound 
© note: 1 want tolend this genileman ſome 
* money—Or—no no; Iſban t want you. 
(Exit John.) * I believe I have forty 
guincat in my focket. You may get the 
* othertenſomewhereciſe, One, tauo, three 
© —Aje,there are juſſ forty guineas. Aud 
pray. Sir, when do you intend to pay 
* Me? — T had rather be excuird, Sir, 
from taking any; I did not exp-& to 
© be ſo mort ificd.— “ Extravagence, 
Sir, is the ſure road to mortification. I 
« muff deal f lainh with you. Hethatlends 
* his money has a right to deal plainly. 
* You organ the world with about tan 

* thouſand 
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« thouſand in het." Se- 
0 — — 2 And theſe 
e ſeventeen hundred pounds, I think, laſt- 
© ed you about five years. True, Sir. 
=. Fivetimes three are fifteen— Aye. you 
« lived at the rateof about three hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, After this, as 
« you tell me yourſelf, you turned curate ; 
s and becauſe forty pounds a year was an 
« immenſe ſum, you very prudently fell in 
love, and married a beggar. Do you 
© think, Sir, that if I had intended to 
* marry a beggar, I ſhould have ſpent 
* zny fortune as I did? No, Sir; I mar- 
* rieda woman of fortune, great fortune; 
* and ſo might you —What hindered you? 
« But I ſay nothing again your wife, 
I hope you are both heartily ſorry that 
« you ever ſaw one another"s faces. Are 
« your children boys or girls '—« Girls, 
Sir.“ And I ſuppoſe I am to portiqn 
« them ? But T muſt tell you once for all, 
Sir, that this is the laft ſum you muſt 
expect from Me. I have proportioned 
© my expences to my eftate, and will not 
« be made wneafy by the extravagance of 
© any man living. I have two thouſand 
a year, and I ſpend two thouſand. If 
© you have but forty, I ſee no occaſion for 
« your ſpending more than forty. I have 
* @ fincere 7 for you, and I think 
* my actions have proved it; but a gen- 
«x , who knows you very well, told 
© me yeſterday, that you were an expen- 
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O the entertainment of my fair 

readers, and to recommend to 
them an old-faſhioned virtue called 
Prudence, I m_ _—_ this and a fol- 
lowin r. If the ſtory I am goin 
to tel — ſhould deſerve their — 
bation, they are to thank the huſband 
and wife from whom I had it; and who 
are defirous, this day, of being the 
readers of their own adventures. 

An eminent merchant in the city, 
whoſe real name I ſhail conceal under 
that of Wilſon, was married to a lady 
of confiderable fortune and more merit. 
They lived happily togerher for fome 

ears, with nothing to diſturb them but 
the want of children. The huſbands 
who ſaw himſelf richer every day, grew 
impatient for aa heir z and as time ra- 
ther leſſened than increaſed the hopes of 
one, be became by degrees indifferent, 


« five, thoughtleſs, extravagant young 
«© fellow.” ci Ls 

I know not to what length my friend 
would have extended his harangue; but 
as I had already heard enough, I laid 
the forty guineas upon the table; and, 


like Lady Townly in the play, taking 


a great gulp, and ſwallowing a wron 
word or two, left the room . 


-ſpzaking a ſyllable. 


I have now laid afide my traged 
and am writing a comedy, called The 


Friend. I do not know that I have wit 
enough for ſuch a performance ; but if 
it be damned, it is no more than the au- 
thor—though a parſon—will conſent to 
be, if ever he makes a ſecond attempt to 
borrow money of a friend. 

Your taking proper notice of this let - 
ter will oblige your humble ſervant arid 
adinirer, : 

T. H. 


To gratify my correſpondent, I have 
publiſhed his letter in the manner I re- 
ceived it, But I muſt entreat, the next 
time I have the favour of hearing from 
him, that he will contrive to be a litrle 
more new in his ſubject: for I am fully 

rſuaded that ninety-nine out of every 

undred, as well clergy as laity, who 
have borrowed money of their friends, 
have been treated exactly in the ſame 
manner. 
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and at laſt averſe to his wife. This 


change in his affection was the heavieſt 


affliction to her; yet ſo gentle was her 
diſpoſition, that ſhe reproached him only 
with her tears; and teldom with thoſe, 
but when upbraidings and ill-ufage 
made her unable to reitrain them. 

It is a maxim with ſome learned phi= 
loſophers, that the tcars of a wife are apt 
to waſh away pity from the heart of a 
huſband, Myr, Wilſon will pardon me 
if I rank him, at that time, among 
theſe philoſophers, He had lately hired 
a lodging in the country, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from town, whither he uſually re- 
tired in the evening, to avoid—as he 
called it the perſecutions of his wife. 

In this cruel ſeparation, and without 


complaint, ſhe paſſed away a twelve. - 


month; #Fldom ſeeing him but when 


bulineſs required his attendange at home, 
B 2 and 
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and never fleeping with him. At the 
end of which time, however, his beha- 
viour, in appearance, grew kinder ; he 
ſaw her oftener, and hegan to ſpeak to 
her with tenderneſs and compaſſion. 
One morning, after he had taken an 
obliging leave of her, to pals the day at 
his country lodging, ſhe paid a viſit to 
a friend at the other end of.the,town ; 
and ſtopping in her way home at a 
thread-ſhop in a by-ſtreet near St. 
Jamcs's, ſhe ſaw Mr. Wilfon croſſing 
the way, and afterwards knocking at 
the door of a genteel houſe over-againſt 
her, which was opened by a ſervant in 
livery, and immediately ſhut, without 
a word being ſpoken. As the manner 
of his entrance, and her not knowing 
he had an acquaintance in the ſtreet, a 
little alarmed her; ſhe enquired of the 
ſhop- woman if ſhe knew the gentleman 
who lived in the oppoſite houſe. © You 
© have juſt ſeen him in, Madam, 


_— the woman. «His name is Ro- 


© berts, and a mighty good gentleman, 
they ſay, he is. His lady—"' At thoſe 
words Mrs. Wilſon changed colour ; 
and interrupting her“ His lady, Ma- 
© dam!—T thought that - Will you give 
me a glaſs of water? This walk has 
© fo tired me Pray give me a glaſs of 
© water—lI am quite — with fatigue.“ 
The good woman of the ſhop ran her- 
ſelf for the water; and by the additional 
help of ſome hartſhorn that was at hand, 
Mrs. Wilſon Hecame, in appearance, 
tolerably compoſed, She then looked 
over the threads ſhe wanted; and having 
deſired a coach might be ſent fort J 
« believe,” faid ſhe, * you were quite 
* frightened to fee me look ſo pale; hut 
I had walked a great way, and ſhould 
© certainly have fainted if I had not 
s ſtepped into your ſhop. —But you were 
talking of the gentleman over the way 
Vl fancied I knew him; but his name 
© js Roberts, you ſay? Is he a married 
© man, pray = The happieſt in the 


world, Madam, returned the thread- ' 


woman; © he is wonderfully fond of 
© children, and to his t joy, his lad 

< is now lying-in of her firſt child, 
© which is to be chriſtened this evening; 
© and as fine a boy, they ſay it is, as 
© ever was ſeen.” At this moment, 
and as good fortune would have it, for 
the ſaving a fecond doſe of hartſhorn, 
the coach that was ſent for came to the 
door; into which Mrs. Wilſon imme- 


diately ſtept, after helitating an apology 


— — 


the Bird-cage walk in the Par 
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for the trouble ſhe had given; and in 
which coach we ſhall leave her to return 
home, 'n an agony of grief, which her- 
ſelf has told me ſhe was never able to 
delcribe, 
The readers of this little hiſtory have 
been informed that Mr. Wilſon had a 
country lodging, to which he was ſup- 
poſed to retire almoſt every evening ſince 
his diſagreement with his wife; — in 
fact, it was to his houſe near St. James's 
that he conſtantly went. He had in- 
deed hired the lodgings above-mention- 
ed, but from another motive than mere- 
«by mun his wife. The occaſion was 
As he was ſauntering one or through 
, he ſaw 
a young woman fitting alone upon one 
of the benches, who, though plainly, 
was neatly drefled, and whoſe air and 
manner diſtioguithed her from the lower 
claſs of women. He drew nearer to her 
without being perceived, and ſaw in her 
countenance, which innacence and beau- 
ty adorned, the moſt compoſed melan- 
choly that can be imagined. He ſtood 
looking at her for ſome time z which ſhe 
at laſt perceiving, ſtarted from her ſeat in 
ſome contfuſion, and endeavoured to 
avoid him. The fear of loſing her gave 
him courage to ſpeak to her. "He ed 
don for diſturbing her, and excuſed 
is curioſity by her extreme beauty, 


and the melancholy that was mixed with 


it. i 

It is obſerved by a wiſe author, 
whoſe name AN 11 get, that a 
woman's heart is never ſo brim- full of 
affliction, but a little flattery will inſi- 
nuate itſelf into a corner of it; and as 
Wilſon was a handſame fellow, with an 


ealy addreſs, the lady was ſoon per- 
ſnaded to replace herſelf upon the bench, 
and to admit him at her Wilſon, 


who was really heart-ſtruck, made her 
a thouſand proteſtations of eſteem and 
friendſhip 3 conjuring her to tell him if 
his fortune and ſervices could contri- _ 
bute 3 2 
to leave her till ſhe made him acquaint- 
ed with the cauſe of her concern. 
Here a ſhort pauſe enſued ; and after 
a deep figh, and a ſtream of tears, the 
lady began thus 
If, Sir, you are the gentleman your 
© appearance ſpeaks pou to be, I ſhall 
ct Heaven that I have found you. 
© I am the unfortunate widow of an 
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As e and his 
« commiſſion all his fortune, I married 
« him againſt a mother's conſent, for 
« which ſhe has diſclaimed me. How 
« I loved him, or he me, as he is gone 
« for ever from me, I ſhall forbear to 
mention, though I am unable to for- 
c get. At my return to England —for 
I was the conſtant follower of his for- 
tunes l obtained, with ſome difficul- 
« ty, the allowance of a ſubaltern's wi- 
« dow, and took lodgings at Chelſea, 

In this retirement I wrote to my 
© mother, acquainting her with my loſs 
© and poverty, and deſiring her for- 
giveneſs for my diſobedience; but the 
« cruel anſwer I received from her de- 
© termined me, at all events, not to trou- 
© ble her again. 

© I lived upon this lender allowance 
© with all imaginable thritt, till an old 
© officer, a friend of my huſband, diſ- 
© covered me at church, and made me 
* a viſit, To this gentleman's bounty 
„ have long been indebted for an an- 
* ntity of twenty pounds, in quarterly 
payments. As he was punctual in 
* thete payments, which were always 
made me the morning they became 
due, and yeſterday being quarter-day, 
© I wondered 1 neve: law him, nor heard 
* from him. Early this morning I walk- 
© ed from Chelſea to enquire tor him at 
* his lodgings in Pall Mall; but how 


© ſhall I tell you, Sir, the news I learnt 


© there?—This friend! this generous 
© and diſintereſted. friend | was killed 


© yeiterday in a duel in Hyde Park.“ 


She ſtopped here to give vent to a tor- 
rent of tears, and then procecded—“ I 
© was fo ſtunned at this intelligence, that 
© I knew not whither to go. Chance, 
more than choice, brought me to this 
« place; where it I have tound a bene - 
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CONCLUSION OF THE STORY or 
MRS. WILSON, 


Return now to Mrs. Wilſon, whom 
we left in a hackney- coach, going 

to her own houſe, in all the miſery of 
deſpair and jealouſy. It was happy for 
her that her conſtitution was good, and 
her reſolution equal to it; for ſhe has of- 


ten told me, that the paſſed the night of 


day, and took lodgi 
af if Ro 
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factor and indeed, Sir, I have need 
of one—!I ſhall call it the happieſt ac- 
* cident of my life.” * 

The widow ended her ftory, which 
was literally true, in ſo engaging and 


- intereſting a manner, that Wilſon was 


mp an age in love in a few minutes. 
e thanked her for the confidence ſhe 
had placed in him, and ſwore never to 
deſert her. He then requeſted the ho- 
nour of attending her home; to which 
ſhe readily conſented, walking with 
him to Buckingham Gate, where a coach 
was called, which conveyed them to 
Chelſea. Wilſon dined with her that 
in the ſame 
houſe, calling himſel berts, and a 
ſingle man. Theſe' were the lodgings 
I have mentioned before; where, by un- 
bounded generoſity and conſtant afſidui- 
ties, he triumphed in a few weeks over 
the honour of this fair widow. 

I ſhall ſtop a moment here, to caution 
thoſe virtuous: widows who are m 
readers, againſt too haſty diſbelief of 
this evert, If they pleale to conſider 
the ſituation of this lady, with povert 
to alarm, gratitude to incite, and a hand- 
ſome tellow to inflame, they will allow 
that in a world near fix thouſand years 
old, one ſuch inſtance of frailty, even 
in a young and beautiful widow, may 
poſſibly have happened. But to go on 
with my Rory. g 

The effects of this intimacy were ſoon 
viſible in the lady's ſhape; a circum- 
ſtance that greatly added to the happi- 
neſs of Wilſon, He determined to ro- 
move her to town; and accordingly took 
the houſe near St. James's, where Mrs. 
Wilſon had ſeen him enter, and where 
his miſtreſs, who paſſed in the neigh- 
bourhood tor his wife, at that time lay - 
ins 
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that diy in a condition little better than 
madneſs. ; 

In the morning her huſband return- 
ed; and as his heart was happy» and 
without ſuſpicions of diſcovery, he was 
more than uſually complailant to her. 
She received his civiuties with her ac- 
cuttom:d chearfulneſs; and finding that 
huſineſs would detain bim in the city 
for ſome hours, ſhe determined, what- 

cver 
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ever diſtreſs it might occaſion her, to pay 
an immediate viſit to his miſtre(s, and 
to wait there till ſhe ſaw him. For this 
ſe ſhe ordered a coach to be called, 
and in her handſomeſt undreſs, and with 
the moſt compoſed countenance, ſhe 
drove directly to the houſe, She en- 
quired at the door if Mr. Roberts was 
within; and being anſwered © No," but 
that he dined at home, ſhe aſked after his 
lady, and if the was well enough to ſee 
company; adding, that as ſhe came a 
t way, and had buſineſs with Mr. 
2 ſhe ſhould be glad to wait for 
him in bis lady's apartment, The fer- 
vant ran immediately up ſtairs, and as 
quickly returned with a meſſage from 
| his miſtreſs, that ſhe would be glad to 
ſee her. 

Mrs. Wilſon confeſſes, that at this 
moment, notwithſtanding the reſolut ion 
ſhe had taken, her ſpirits totally for ſook 
ber, and that ſhe © lowed the ſervant 
with her knees knocking together, and 
a face paler than death. She entered 
the room where the lady was fitting, 
without remembering on what errand 
ſhe came; but the fight of fo much 
beauty, and the elegance that adorned 
it, brought every thing to her thoughts, 
and left her with no other power than to 
fling herſelf into a chair, from which 
- the inſtantly fell to the ground in a 
fainting fit. 

The whole houſe was alarmed on this 
occaſion, and every one buſied in aſſiſt- 
ing the ſtranger ; but moſt of all the mi- 
ſtreſs, who was indeed of a humane diſ- 
poſition, and who, perhaps, had other 
thoughts to diſturb her than the mere 
feelings of humanity. In a few mi- 
nutes, however, and with the proper ap- 
plications, Mrs. Wilſon began to 1g 
cover. 
amazement at firſt, not recoll. ding 
where ſhe was; but ſeeing herſelf ſup- 
ported by her rival, to whoie care ſhe 
| was fo much obliged, and who in the 
tendereſt diſtreſs was enquiring how £12 
did, ſhe felt herſelf relapſing into à fe- 
cond fit. It was now that ſhe exerted a!] 
the courage ſhe was miſtreſs of, which, 
together with a flood of tears that came 
to her relief, enabled her, when the ſer- 
yants were withdrawn, to begin as fol- 
Jows—— 


J am, indeed, Madam, an unfor- 
c tunate woman, and ſubject to theſe 
fits hut will never again he the occa- 
Fon of trouble in this houſe. You are 


_ ſtranger. 


She looked round her with * 
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© a lovely woman, and deſerve to be 
C happy in the beſt of huſbands. I have 
© a huſband too, but his affections are 
© gone from me. He is not unknown 
© to Mr. Roberts, though unfortunately 
© I am. It was for his advice and aſſiſt- 
© ance that I made this viſit; and not 
finding him at home, I admit- 
* tance to his lady, whom I longed to 


4 fre and to converſe with. Me, Ma- 


* dam!” anſwered Mrs. Roberts, with 
ſome emotion, * had you heard afi 

© thing of me? That you were fuck 
© as I have found you, Madam," replied 
the ſtranger, * and had made Mr. Ro- 
© berts happy in a fine boy. May I fee 
him, Madam? I ſhall love him for his 
£ father's ſake.—“ His father, Ma- 
dam l' returned the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, © his father, did you ſay? I am 
© miſtaken, then; I thought you had 
been a ſtranger to him.'—-+ To his 
© wxrion, I'own,* faid Mrs. Wilſon, 
c but not to his character; and therefore 
© T {hall be fond of the little creature. 
© Tf it is not too much trouble, Ma- 


dam, I beg to be obliged.” 


The importunity of this requeſt, the 
fainting at firſt, and the ſettled con- 
cern of this unknown viſitor, gave 
Mrs. Roberts the moſt alarming fears. 
She had, however, the preſence of mind 
to go herſelf for the child, and to watch 
without witneſſes the behaviour of the 
Mrs. Wilſon took it in her 
arms, and burſting into tears, faid— 
« "Tis a ſweet boy, Madam; would 1 
© had ſuch a boy! Had he been mine; I 
© had been happy!' With theſe words, 
and in an agony of grief and tenderneſs, 
which ſhe endeavoured to reſtrain, ſhe 
kiſſed the child, and returned it to it's 
mother, 

It was happy for that lady that ſhe 
had an excuſe to leave the room. She 
had ſcen and heard what made her ſhud- 
der for herſelf ; and it was not till fome 
minutes, after having delivered the in- 
tant to it's nurſe, that ſhe had reſolution 
enough to return. They both ſeated 
themſelves again, and a melancholy 
ſilence followed for ſome time. At laid, 
Mrs. Roberts began thus 

« You are unhappy, Madam, that 
© you have no child ; I pray Heaven that 
mine be not a grief to me. But I con- 
jure you, by the goodneſs that appears 
© in you, to acquaint me with your 
© tory, Perhaps it concerns me; I have 
a prophetic heart that tells me it yo 

«© Sut 
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But whatever I — ſuffer, or whether 
I live or die, I will be juſt to you.” 

Mrs. Wilſon was ſo affected with 
this generoſity, that ſhe poſſibly had 
diſcovered herlelf, if a loud knocking 
at the door, and immediately after it 
the entrance of her huſband into the 
room, had not prevented her. He was 
moving towards his miſtreſs with the 
utmoſt chearfulneſs, when the fight of 
her viſitor fixed him to a ſpot, and 
ſtruck him with an aſtoniſhment not to 
be deſcribed. The eyes of both ladies 
were at once rivetted to his, which ſo 
encreaſed his contuſion, that Mrs. Wil- 
ſon,. in pity to what he felt, and to re- 
lieve her companion, ſpoke to him as 
follows I do not wonder, Sir, that 
« you are ſurprized at ſecing a perfect 
c ſtranger in your houſe; but my buſi- 
© neſs is with the maſter of it; and if 
« you will oblige me with a hearing in 
« another room, it will add to the civi- 
© lities which your lady has entertained 
me with.” 

Wilſon, who expeAed anather kind 
of greeting from his wife, was ſo re- 
vived at her prudence, that his powers 
of motion began to return; and quitting 
the room, he conducted her to a parlour 
below ſtairs. They were no looner en- 


tered into this parlour, than the buſ- 


band threw himſelf into a chair, fixing 
his eyes upon the ground, while the 


wife addreſſed him in theſe words 


Ho I have diſcovered your ſecret, 


me, I need not tell you. It is enough 
for you to know that I am miſerable 
for ever. My buſineſs” with you is 
ſhort; J have only a queſtion to alk, 
and to take a final leave of you in this 
world. Tell me truly, then, as you 
ſhall anſwer it hercatter, if you have 
ſeduced this lady under falſe appear 
ances, or have fallen into guilt by the 
temptations of a wanton?'— I ſhall 
aniwer you preſently,” ſaid Wilſen; 
but firſt I have a queſtion for you. 
Am I ditcovered to her? And docs 
ſhe know it is my wite I am no 
ſpeaking to?'—=" No, upon my bo- 
nour," the replied; „her looks were 
ſo amiable, and her behaviour to me 
ſo gentle, that I had no heart to diſ- 
trels her. It the has gueſſed at what 
© I am, it was only trum the concern 
© the law me in, which I could not hide 


from her. You have ace nobly, 


or how the diſcovery has tormented - 


then, returned Wilſon, © and have 
© opened my eyes at laſt to ſee and to 
* admire you. And now, if you have 
c 8 to hear me, you ſhall know 
all.“ 

then told her of his firſt meeting 
wit this lady, and of every circum- 
{tance that had happened fincez con- 
cluding with his determination to leave 
her, and with a thouſand promiſes of 
fidelity to his wife, if the generouſly 
conſented, after what had happened, to 
reccive him as a huſband. She muſt 
© conſent,” cried Mrs. Roberts, who 
at that moment opened the door, and 
burſt into the room; * ſhe muſt conſent. 
* You are her huſband, and may com- 
©, mand it.-For me, Madam, conti- 
nued ſhe, turning to Mrs. Wilſon, © he 
* ſhall never ſee me more. I have in- 
© jured you through ignorance, but will 
* atone for it to the utmoſt, He is your 
* huſband, Madam, and you mult re- 
* ceive him. I have liſtened to what 
© has paſſed, and am now here'to join 
© my entreaties with his, that you may 
© be happy for ever.” 

To relate all that was faid upon this 
occaſion would be to extend my {tory to 
ancther paper. Wilſon was all ſub- 
miſſion and acknowledgment; the wife - 
cried and doubted; and the widow vow- 
ed an eternal ſeparation, To be as 
ſhort as poſſible, the harmony of the 
married couple was fixed from that day. 
The widow 'was handſomely provided 
ſor; and her child, at. the requeſt of 
Mrs. Wilſon, taken home to her own 
honſez where at the end of a year ſhe 
was ſo happy, after all her diſtreſſcs, as 
to preſent him with a ſiſter, with whom 
he is to diyide his father's fortune. His 
moth-r retired into the country, and 
two years after was married to a gen- 
tleman of great worthz to whom, on 
his firſt propolal to her, ſhe related every 
circumſtance of her ſtory. The boy 
pays her a vilit every year, and is now 
with his ſiſter upon one of theſe viſits. 
Mr. Wilſon is perfectly happy in his 
Weite, and has ſent me, in his own hand 
this moral to his ſtory — 

* That though pradence and gene- 
© rofity may not always be ſutficient to 
hold the heart of a huſband, yet a 
conſtant perieverance in them will, one 
© time or othet, molt certainly regain 
4 1.“ — 5 
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TO M. FITZ-ADAM. 
vin, g 
As you have choſen the whole world 
for your province, one may rea- 
fonably ſuppoſe that you will not neg- 
lect that epitome of it, the Theatre. Moſt 


of your predeceſſors have beſtowed their 


favourite pains upon it : the learned and 
the critics—generally two very diſtin 
denominations of men—have employed 
many hours and much paper in com- 
paring the ancient and modern ſtage. I 

not undertake to decide a queſtion 
which ſeems to me ſo impoſſible to be 
determined, as which have moſt merit, 
Plays written in a dead language, and 
which we can only read; or ſuch as we 


every day fee acted inimitably, in a 


tongue familiar to us, and adapted to 
our common ideas and cuſtoms, The 
only preference that I thall pretend to 
give to the modern ſtage 'over Greece 
and Rome, relates to the ſubject of the 
preſent letter ; I mean the daily progreſs 
we make towards nature. This will 
Rartle any bigot to Euripides, who per- 
haps will immediately demand, whether 
iet's nurſe' be a more natural goſſip 
an Electra's or Medea's. But I did 
not hint at the repreſentation of either 
perſons or characters. The improve- 
ment of nature, which I had in view, 
alluded to thoſe excellent exhibitions of 
the animal or inanimate parts of the 
creation, which are furniſhed by the 
worthy philoſophers Rich and Garrick ; 
the latter of whom has refined on his 
competitor x and having perceived that 
art was become ſo perfect that it was 
neceſſary to mimic it by nature, he has 
happily introduced a caicade of real 
water. 

I know there are perſons of a fyſte. 
matic turn, who affirm that the audi- 
ence are not delighted with this beauti- 
ful water-fall, from the reality of the 
element, but merely becauſe they are 
pleaſed with the novelty or any thing 
that is out of it's proper place. Thus 
they iell you that the town is charmed 
with a genuine caſcade upon the ſtage, 
and was in raptures laſt year with one 


| but very perſonable geeſe. 


of tin at Vauxhall, But this is cer- 
tainly prejudice : the world, Mr. Fite- 
Adam, though never ſated with ſhow, 
is ſick of fiftion. I foreſee the time 
8 when deluſion will not be 
uffered in any part of the drama : the 
inimitable Serpent in Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice, and the amorous Oftrich in the 
Sorcerer, ſhall be replaced by real mon- 
ſters from Afric. It is well known that 
the pantomime of the Genii narrowly 
eſcaped being damned, on my Lad 
Maxim's obſerving very judiciouſly, 
© that the brick-kiln was horridly exe- 
© cuted, and did not ſmell at all like 
© one." 

When this entire caſtigation of im- 
proprieties is brought about, the age 
will do juſtice to one of the firſt re- 
formers of the ſtage, Mr. Cibber, who 
attempted to introduce a taſte for real 
nature in his Cæſar in Egypt, and 
treated the audience, with real--not 
ſwans indeed, for that would have been 
too bold an attempt in the dawnof truth, 
The in- 
ventor, like other original geniuſes, was 
treated ill by a barbarous age: yet I 
can venture to athrm, that a rice ad- 
herence to reality would have ſaved even 
thoſe times trom being ſhocked by ab- 
ſurdities, always incidental” to fiction. 
I inyfelf remember, how, much about 
that æra, the great Senęſino, repreſent- 
ing Alexander at the ſiege of Oxydracz, 
ſo far forgot himſelf in the heat of con- 
queſt, as to ſtick his ſword in one of the 


paſt board ſtones of the wall of the town, 


and bore it in triumph before him as he 
entered the breach: a puerility fo re- 
nowned a general could never have com- 
mitted, if the ramparts had been built, 
as in this enligh ened age they would be, 
of actual brick and ſtone. | 
Will you torgive an elderly man, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, if he cannot help recollect- 
ing another paſſage that happened in his 
_— and to the ſame excellent per- 
ormer? He was ſtepping into Armida's 7 
enchanted bark ; but treading ſhort—as 
he was mors attentive to the accompany- 
ment of the orcheſtra than to the breadth 


of the ſhore - he fell proſtrate, and ay 
| | or 
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for tome time in great pain; with the 


edge of a wave running into his fide. 


In che preſent ſtate of things, the worſt 


17 
terials, ſpread themſelves over the whole 


table: cottages roſe in ſugar, and tem 
ples in barley-ſugar ;, pigmy Neptungs, 


that could have happened to him would in cars of cockle-ſhelts, triumphed over 


have been drowning z a fate far more 


beroming Rinaldo, eſpecially in the fight - 


of a Britiſh audience! AE 
If you will allow me to wander a litt 

from the Rage, I ſhall obſerve that this 

purſuit of nature is not cunfined to the 


theatre, but operates where one ſhould 
ler expect to meet it, in our faſhions. 


The fair part of the creation are ſhed- 
ding all covering of the head, diſplay- 
ing their unveiled charming treſſes, and 
171 may ſay fo, are daily moulting the 
reſt of their cloaths. What lovely fall 
of ſhoulders, what ivory necks, what 


- ſnowy breaſts, in all the pride of nature, 


are continually diveſted of art and orua- 
ment! 

In gardening, the ſame love of nature 
prevails, Clipped halges, avenues, re- 
zular platforms, ſtraight canals, have 
— tor ſome time very properly ex- 
ploled, There is nv 4 citizen whodos 
nut take. more pains to torture his acre 
and a half into irregularittes, than he for- 
merly would have employed to make it 
as formal as his cravat. Kent, the 


friend of nature, was the Calvin of this 


reformation; but, like thz other cham - 
pion of truth, after having routed tintel 
and trumpery, with the true zeal of the 
founder of a ſect, he puſhed. his diſ- 
cipline to the deformity of holineſs q not 
content with baniſhing ſymmetry and 
regularity, he imitated Nature even in 
her blemiſhes, and plante dead trees“ 
and mole- hills, in oppoũtion to partertes 
and quincunxes. | —— 

The laſt branch of our faſhions into 
which the cloſe obſervation of nature has 
been introduced, is our deſſerts; a ſub- 
je& I have not room now to treat at 
large, but which yet demands à rewe 
words, and not improperly in this pa- 
per, as I fee them a little in the ligh-'of 
a pantomime. Jellics, biſcuits, ſugar- 
plumbs, and creams, hive long given 
way to harlequins, gondoliers, Turks, 
Chineſe, and ſhepherdeſſes of $axon- 
china, But theſe, un connected, and 
only ſeeming to wander among groves 
of curled paper and filk flowers, were 
foon —_— to be too wy and 
unmeaning. By degrees, w mea - 
dows of — of tte ſame brittle ma 


oceans of look ing - glaſs, or ſeas of ſilver 
tiſſue; and at length the whole ſyſteng 
of Ovid's Meramorphoſis ſucceeded 
all the transformations which Chloe 
and other great profeſſors. had intro- 
duced into the ſcience of hieroglyphic 
eating. Contectioners found their trade 
moulder away, while toy men and chi- 
na- ſhops were the only fahionable pur- 
veyors of the hit. ſtage of polite enter- 
tainments. Women of the firſt qualit 
came home from Chenevix's | wi 
dolls and babies, not for their children, 
but their houſekeeper. . At laſt, even 
theſe puerile puppet-ſhows are ſink ing 
into dituſe, and more manly ways * 
concluding our s are eſtabliſhed; 
Gigantic figures ſucceeded to pigmies. 
And if the preſent taſte continues, Ryi- 
brack, and other neglected ſtatuaries, 
who mightha ve adornedGrecian ſaloons, 
though not Grecian deſſerts, may come 
into voeue. It is known that x crle- 
brated confrctionet A the arelutects of 
our deſſerts ſtillhumbly callthemſel ve 
complained, that after having prepared 
a middle diſh of- gods and goddeſſes 
eighteen feet high tis lord would not 
cauſe the cicling'of his parlour to be de- 
moliſhed to faciſitate their entre : Ima- 
* gingz vous,“ ſaid he. que mi lord 
© n'a pas voulu faire oter le plafond!ꝰ 
I ſhail mention but two inſtances of 
glorious magnificence and taſte in dei. 
lerts, in which foreigners have ſurpaſſed 
every thing yet performed in this { 


+ tuous iind. The tormer was a d 


of Wirtenburg, who ſo long ago as the 
year thirty-four gave a defſcrt, in which 
was 2 repreſentation of Mount tna, 
which vomited out real fire-works over 
the heads of the company, during the 
whole entertainment. The other was 
the intendant of Gaſcony, who, on the 
late birth of the Duke of Burgundy, 
among other magnificent fethvities, ' 
treated the nobleſſe of the province with _ 
a dinner and a deſſert, the latter of which 


* concludetl with a repreſentation, by wax 


figures moving by clock-work, of the 
whole labour of the Dauphineſs, and 
the happy birth of an heir to their mo- 


.narcby, I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 


Juri0. 
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HERE are 3 — me 
impertinences which people 

wm Ente and good nature are every 

ay guilty of, and which are only con- 

ſidered by them as things of courſe, and 


of too little conſequence for palliation or 


Whoever iz a frequenter of public aſ- 
ſemblies, or joins in a party at cards in 
private families, will give evidence to 
the truth of this — I am, for 
my own part, a lover of the game of 
Whiſt, and ſhould oftener be ſeen in 
thoſe places where it is played for trifles, 
if I was not offended at the manners of 
my friends. How common it is with 
ſame people, at the concluſion of 
unſucceſsful hand of cards, to 


' conſtant and invariable ſucceſs of their 
antagoniſts ! They have ſuch excellent 
memories as to be able to recount every 


game they have loſt this ſix months ſuc- 


ceſſively, and yet are fo extremely for - 
ful at the ſame time as not to recol- 


a ſingle game that have won: 
or if — m1 1 pg 


play they never roſe winners but that 


once, , 

But if theſe Growler a name which 
I ſhall always call the men of this claſs 
by v ould content themſelves with giv- 
ing repeated hiſtories of their own ill 
fortunes, without making invidious re- 
marks upon the ſucceſſes of others, the 
evil would not be ſo great. Indeed, I 
am apt to impute it to their fears; that 
they ſtop ſhort of the groſſeſt affronts : 
for I have ſeen in their faces ſuch ran- 
cour and inveteracy, that nothing but a 


. livelyapprehenhon of conſequencescould 


have reſtrained their rongues. 


Happy would it be for the ladies if 


they had the ſame conſequences to ap- 
= end: for, I am forry to ſay it, I 

ve met with female—-l will not ſay 
Growlers; the word is too harſh for 
them; let me call them Fretters, who, 
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be the jeſt and diſturbance of the whole 


company. 
In fathionable life, indeed, where 
one is acting behind the maſk of 
— and where nature is 
never 


ſeen to peep out but upon very 
occaſions, frequent con- 


extraordi 
vulGons of the featutes, fluſhings ſuc - 
ceeded 9 —— twiſtings of the 
body, fits of the fidgets, and complaints 
of immoderate heat, are the only ſymp- 
toms of ill-fortune. But if we travel 
eaſtward from St. James's, and viſit 
the territories of my lord-mayor, 
we ſhall ſee Nature ſtripped of her maiſ- 
uerade, and hear gentlemen and ladies 


re Hur language of the heart. 
For 


' entertainment of polite life, and 
: farth into fallies of fretful complaints of becauſe polite life is ſometimes a little in 
1 their own amazing ill- fortune, and the want of entertainment, I ſhall ſet down 


a converſation that paſſed a few nights 
ago at an Aſſemblee in Thames Street, 
between two Fretters at a whilt-table ; 
_ which had . beautiful davghter 
ighteen years of age, leaning upon 
iy. wa chair. of * 
« Five trumps, two honours, and 
© Joſe four by cards !-But 1 believe, 


trao ſucceſs that you have been : Madam, you never loſt a game in the 
witneſs to, they acknowledge it with © whole courſe of your life ? | 
relu and aſſure you, upon their Now and then, Madam.“ 

honours, that in a whole twelvemonth's Not in the memory of your daugh- 


© ter, I believe: and Miſs is not ſo exe 
© tremely young neither. Clubs are 
* trumpsoWell | if ever I play again! 
ou are three bar can, Ma- 


© in my own hand.” 

I beg your pardon, Madam; I had 
« really t whoſe deal it was. But 
© I thought the cloven-footed gentle- 
© man had left off teaching. Pray, 
© Madam, will he expect more than 
© one's ſoul for half a dozen leſſons ?* 

© You are pleaſed to be ſevere, Ma- 
dam; but you know I am not eaſily 
put out of temper.— What's the 
© trump?” 

I was extremely — ed with the cool 
behaviour of this lady, and could not 
help whiſpering to her daughter You 
©. have. a ſweet · tempered mamma, Miſs. 


* 


with the prettieſt faces, and the livelięſt 


© How happy would it be if every lady 
wit imaginable, have condeſcended to 


of her acquaintance was ſo amiably 
» * diſpoſed} 


8 are violating every day the laws 


« diſpoſed !* L obſerved that Miſs bluſh- 
ed, and looked down; but I was igno- 
rant of the reaſon, till all at onee 
mamma's good fortune 42 

her — 2 dy holding the 


nours in her own hand, and by the 2 


green 
a deal. 
And now, Madam,” cried the 
tient lady, is it yqu or I who have Len 
gained with the devil? I declare it 
4 upon my honour, I never won a game 
© againft you in my life, Indeed, I 
© ſhould — had, unleſs there 
had been a curtain between you and 
your partner, But one has a nne time 
on't, indeed! to be D 
et always to be baited for-winnin 
Tach a in wy bath dye. Ti 
* a winner in my born 
« was laſt en a. dee g 


« 25 win a game? 4 Mie. A. 


* and Lady all the 
C e 
© or three $ every night at 

* crown whilſt, for two months toge- 
ther. But I did not fret and talk of 
© the devil, Madam; no, Madam; nor 
„did I trouble the company with my 
© loſings, nor play the atter-game, nor 


* ſay provoking things—-No, Madam; 
«1 ewe fuck behaviour to ladies 
« — N 


Lord! my dear, how you heat your- 
© ſelf! You are abſolutely in a paſſion, 
Come, let us cut for partners. 

Which they immediately did ; and 
happening to get together, and to win 

they were the beſt com. 
pay —_— the civilelt people, I ever 
oy of my readers may be too ready 
to conceive an ill opinion of theſe la- 
dies ; but I have the pleaſure of aſſuring 
them, from undoubted authority, that 
they are in all other reſpects very excel 
lent people, and ſo remarkable for pa- 
tience and -hamour, that one of 
them has been known to loſe her huſ- 
band, and both of them their reputa- 
tions, without the leaſt emotion or con- 
cern. 

To be ſerious on this occaſion, I have 


many acquaintance of both ſexes, who, 
though really good-natured and worthy 


a 


- 


* 


of — and . by theſe out- 


rageous ſallies and imper- 
tinence. 
I know of no other reaſon for a man's 


troubling his friends with a hiſtory of 


his mistort but either to receive 
comfort from their pj 1 * or advanta 
from their charity. If the Growler 
tel} me that he reaps either of theſe bene- 
fits by rie, all about him; if he 
will aſſure me of his having raiſed com- 
paſſion in a ſingle breaſt, — that he hag 
once induced his adverſary to chan 
hands with him out of charity; T. 

that he acts upon principles 

and that he is not a 


5 Aulee and contemptible 
T would not be finderfiood to hg ut 


gaming in this paper. I am glad'to find 
deſtructive paſſion attacked wy. 


* 72 the at 
Nor 4 1 0 n \ the rutom of 


i acer fr Rl ſums, in ſeo 
tempers circum ances are un 
what they loſe : . de contrary, Th 


Fl cards as t and uſe- 
Se *. ted to interrupt 
the formal converſations and private ca- 
bals of large companies, to give ; 
man ſomethin _— to do who has nothin 
to ſay. My defign at prxſent is to fig- 
nify to theſe Growlers and Frette 
that they are public as well as private 
puiſances ; and to caution : all quiet res 
civilized perſons againſt ger in wit 
them at the ſame Edles, or re lying to 
their complaints but by a laugh of © of « * 
tempt. 
I ſhall conclude this paper with ze⸗ 
quainting 1 that, in imitation 
of the great Hoyle, I am preparin 
a book for the preſs, intitled, Rules 4 
Behaviour for the Game of Whit; 
ſhewing, through an almoſt infinite ya- 
riety © e and bad hands, in what 
degree the muleles of the face are to 
be contrafted or extended; and how of- 
ten a jady may be permitted to change 
colour, or a gentleman to bite his lips, 
in the courſe of the game, To which 
will be added, for the benefit of al! cool 
and diſpaſſionate players, an ęxad cal- 
culation of the odds againſt Growlers 
ard Fretters, 
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DATE OBOLUM 51114810. 


Philoſopher, as I am, who con- 
f templates the world with ſcrious 
reflection, will be ſtruck with nothing in 
it more than it's vicifſitades. If be h. 
lived any time, be muſt have had amp! 
opportunities of exc; ciſing his medita- 
tions on the vanity of all ſublunary con- 
ditions. The changes of empires, the 
Fall of miniſters, the-exaltation"of ob- 
ſcure perſons, are the continual incidents 
of buman comedy. I remember that 
one of the firſt paſſages in hiſtory which 
> 29 ee upon me" ti y 
youth, was the fate of Dionyſius, who 
from being monarth of Sicily, was r 
4vced to teach ſchoo! 5 17 Tboagh 
hidtyranny was the cauſe of hig ruin—1 
It can be called ruin to, be deprivet + 
the power of oppreſſioh, And to be tavght 
to now 6ne's ſlf—T cbhuld ot help 
feeling that ſort of Werde pity 
which, always attends "royalty" in dit. 
treſs, Who ever peruſed the {fories' ef 
Edward the Second, Richard the Se- 
6nd, or Charles the Firſt, but forgot 
their exceſſes, and Hghed far their ca- 
raſtrophe?, In this Free-ſpirited iftand 
there are not mare hands ready to puniſn 
tyrants, than eyes to weep their fall, 
It is a common caſe : we are Romans in 
reſiſting oppreſſion, very women in 1re- 
fitting oppreſſors! 8 : 
Tf—and I think it cannot be conteſt. 


_ed—there is generoſity in theſe ſeyſa- 


Aions, .ought we not doubly to feel ſuch 
Emotions, in caſes where regal virtue 
Is become the ſport of fortune? This 
3ſiand ought to he as much rhe harbour 
of affliged majeſty, as. it has been the 


ſcourge of affen Ing majeſty: and 


vrhile every throne of arbitrary power is 
gn aſylum for the martyrs cf lo bal a 
cauſe, Britain, ought fo We ſuch 
princes as have been yictin for liberty 
> whenever ſo great a curioſity is ſcen 
As a prince contending an the bonelt 


How.muR I bluſh then for my conn- 
4rymcn, when 1 mention a munarch! 
an unhappy monarch! now actually fut- 
Sered to languiſh for debt in one of the 
common priious of this #$ A. mo- 


march whoſe courage raiſed him to 8 


throne, hot hy a ſucceſſion of ambi. 
tious blaody acts, but by the voluntary 
election of An jnjurtd people, who had 
the cammon.right of mankind to free- 
dom, aid the vhconimon relolution' of 
determining to be free! This prince is 
Theodore, King, of Corfica! a man 
whole ent to ThyAlYy is as indiſputable 
as the inoſt ahcient titſs to anymonarch 
can pretend to be; that ls, the choice o 
is ſfubjeQs ; the only kind of title, al- 
lowed in the excellent Gothic conſtitu- 
tlogs, fron hence, we derive our dn 3 
the” fame” kind. of title which endears 
the 82 foyal family te Eogliſmmen;j 
ndthe only Eind of CET nds 
n objeffion ea Ns. 
This pripce—on whole hiftory I ſhall 


Hor At Pre ent r * having 
Lfavtly krpoſed his Ne and crown in 
defence of the rights of his ſubjects, 
amifarred, as Cato and other patriot 
herbes did before him. For many years 
he ſiLaggled with fortune, and left no 
means untried, which indefatigable po- 
licy or ſolicitation of ſuctours could at- 
tempt, to recover his erden. At laſt, 
when he ha! Ciicharged his duty to his 
ſubjeAs and himſelf, he choſe this coun- 
#fy tor his retirement, not to indulge a 
voluptuous inglorious eaſe, but to en- 
Joy the participation of thoſe bleſſings 
which he had fo vainly endeavoured to 
fix to His Corficans. Here for ſome 
months he bore with more philoſophic 
dignity the loſs of his crown than 
Charles the Fifth, Caſimir of Poland, 
or any of thoſe viſionaries, who wanton] 
reſigned theirs to partake the guggifl 
indolence, and at length the diſquiets, 
of a cloifter. Theodore, though reſign- 
ed to his fortunes, had none of that 
comemptible apathy which almoſt lift- 
ed our . the Second to the ſupreme 
honour of monk iſh ſainthood, It is re- 
corded of that prince, that talking to his 
courticrs at S:. Germain, he wiſhed for 
a ſpeedy peace between France and 
Great Britain—* For then,“ faid he, 
« we ſhall get Engliſh horſes cafily.” 
The veracity of an hiſtorian obliges 
me not to diſguiſe the ſituation of his 


Corlican majeſty's revenue, which has 
a reduced 
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reduced him to be à priſoner for debt in 
the King's Bench; and fo cruelly has 
Fortune extrciled her rigours upon him, 
that Jaſt ſeſſion of parliament he was ex- 
amĩned before a committee of the Houle 
of Commons on-the-hardſhips to Which 
the priſoners in that gaol had been ſubject. 
Yet let not ill. nature make {port with 
theſe misfortunes!, His majeſty had no- 
thing to bluſh at, nothing to palliate, 
in the recapitulation of his diſtreſſes. 


The debts on his civil lift ' were owing _ 


to no miſapplication, no improvidence 
of his own, no corruption of his mini- 
ſters, no indulgence to favourites or 
mittreſſes. His diet was philoſophic, 
his palace hwnble, his robes decent: yot 
his butcher, his landlady, and his taylor, 
coul not continue to. ſupply an eſtabliſh- 
ment which had no demeſnes to ſup- 
port it, no taxes to maintain it, vo ex- 
ciſes, no lotteries. to provide funds for 
it's deficiencies and emergencies. 

A nition ſo generous, (o-renowned 
for the efforts it has always made in the 
common cauſe of liberty, can only want 
to be reminded of this dittre(ſ+4 King, 
to grant him it's protection and com- 
pailion. If political reaſons forbid the 
open eſpouſal of his cauſe, pity com- 
mands the aſſiſtance which private for- 
tunes can lend him. 1 da not mean at 
preſent that our gallatit youth ſhould of- 
fer theinſelves as voluntecrs in his ſer- 
vice; nor do I expect to have a ſmall 
fleet fitted out at the expence of particu- 
lar perſons to convey him and his hopes 
to Corlica, The intention of this pa- 
per is mervly to warm the benevolence 
of my countrymen in behalf of this 
royal captive, I cannot think it woukd 
be beneath the dignity of majeſty to ne- 
cept of ſuch a ſupply as might be offer 
to him by that honorary—and to this 
country peculiar nethod of railing a 
free gift, a benefit play. The method 
is worthy of the Grecian age z nor wou 
Aſiatic monarcks have.bluthed to re- 
ceive a tribute from genius and art. Let 
it be ſaid, that the lame humane and 
polite age raiſed a monunent to Shake- 
{pcare, a fortune for Mimton's grand- 
dauginer, an a fubfidy for a captive 
king, by dramatic pertormances! I have 
no doubt hut the munific.nt managers 
of ow theatres will glidly contribute 
their parts. That incomparable actor 
who ſo exquiſitely touches the paſhons 
and diftrefſe; of felf-der hroned Lear—a 
play which trom tome ſimilit ude of cix- 
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cumſtances I.ſhould for the 
benefit—will, I dare ſay, willingly exert 
his i:rebſtible talents in behalf of fallen 
majelty, and bea competitor with Louis 
le Grand for the fame which reſults from 
the protection of exiled kings. How 

lorious, will it be for him to have the 

ing's Bench as renowned for Gar- 
rick's generoſity to King Theodore, as 
the Savoy is for Edward the Third's 
treatment of King John of France! 

In the mean time, not to confine this 
opportunity of benevolence to ſo narrow 
a ſphere as the theatre, I muſt acquaint 

y readers, that a ſubſcription for a ſub- 

y for the uſe of his Corſican maj 
is opened at Tully's Head in Pall M 
where all the generous and the fair are 
defired to pay their contributions to 
Robert Dodiley, who is appointed high- 
treaſurer and grand librarian of the iſland 
of Corſica for life—poſts which, give me 
leave to ſay, Mr. Dodſley would have 
diſdained to accept under any monarch 


of arbitrary principles. 


A bookſeller of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, 
Would not have been lord - treas rer to a king. 


l am under ſome apprelienſions that 
the intended ſubſcription wiil not be fo 
univerſal as for the honour of my coun- 
try I wiſh it, I foreſee, that the parti- 
zans of indefeafible hereditary right will 


with hold their contributions. The num- 


her of them is indeed but ſmall and incon - 
ſicterahie: yet, as it becomes my character, 
as a citizen of the world, to neglect no- 
thing fer the amendment of the principles 
and morcls of ny tellow-creatures, I thajl 
Fr command one ſhort argument to their 
cuntelcration; I think I may lay, to their 
own conviction, Let them but conhider, 
that though Theodore hal ſuch a flaw, 
in their ellimation, in his title, as to have 
been elected by the whole body of the 
people, who had thrown off the yoke of 
their old tyrants; yet, as the Genoeie had 
bren the ſovereigus of Corſica, theſe gen- 
tlemen of monarchic principles will be 
obliged, it they condemn King Theg- 
dorc's cauſe, to allow divine hereditary 
right in a republic; a problem in p«li- 
tics, which I kave to be folved by the 
diiciples of tne exploded Sir Robert Fil- 
mer: at the lame time dccl ring, by my 
centorial aut ority, all perſons to be Ja- 
cobites who 'negle& to bring in their 
free gift for the uſe of his majeſty of 
Corſca. And I particularly charge and 
command 
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command all lovers of the glorious and 
immortal me of King William, to 


ſee my orders duly executed; and I're- 


commend to them to fet an example of 


liberality in behalf of the popular mo- 

narch whoſe cauſe I have eſpouſed, and 

whoſe deliverance I hope I have not at- 
ted in vain. 


N. B. Two pieces of King Theodore's 


« F Am that unfortunate man, Ma- 
I © dam,” was the laying of 1 
tleman he {topped and made a low 
to a hdy in the Park, as ſhe was calling 
to her dog by ihe name of Cuckold. 
What a deal of good might be ex- 
"peed from theſe effays, if every man 
who ſhovid happen to read his own cha- 
racter in them, would as honeſtly ac- 
knowledge it as this gentleman ! But it 
is the misfortune of PR ſatire, that 
ſew perſons will apply it to themſelves, 
while they have the comfort of thinking 
that it will fit others as well, It is there- 
fore, I am afraid, only furniſhing bad 
ple with ſcandal againſt their neigh- 
— for every man flatters himfelf 
that he has the art of playing the fool or 
knave ſo very ſecretly, that, though he 
"ſees plainly how all elſe are employed, 
no mortal can have the cunning to find 
him out, 
Thus a gentleman told me yeſterday 
»— That he was very glad to ſee a parti- 
cular acquaintance of his expofed in the 
third number of the WorkLD. The 
parſon who wrote that letter, conti- 
nued he, was determined to ſpeak 
« plainly ; for the character of my friend 
was ſo ſtrongly marked, that it was 
'£ jmpoſlible to miſtake ĩt. He then pro- 
ceeded to inform me that he had read Se- 
neca, by oblerving—That there ſhould 
be no mixture of ſeverity and reproof in 
the obligations we confer; on the con- 
traty, if there ſhould be only occaſion 
for the gentleft admonition, it ought to 
bedeferred to another ſeaſon: For men,“ 
added he, are much more apt tor 
member injuries than benefits; and it 
is enough if they forgive an obligation 
© that hes the nature of an offence;* 
My reader may poſſibly be ſurpriſed, 
when I tell him, that the man who could 
commit to memory thoſe maxinis of Se- 
neca, and who could rejoice to ſee ſuch 
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coin, ſtruck during his reign, are in the 
hands of the high-treaſurer aforeſaid, and 
will be ſhewn, by the proper officers of 
the exchequer of Corſica, during the 
time the ſubſcription continues open at 
Tully's Head above-mentioned, They 
are very great curioſities, and not to be 


met with in the moſt celebrated collec- 


tions of this kingdom. 


Ne IX. THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1953. 
* 


a character expoſed as the curate's friend 
in my third paper, is an old batchelor 
with an eſtate of three thouſand pounds 
a year, and fifty thouſand in ready mo- 
ney j who never was known to lend a 
— in his life, without making the 
rower more miſerable by the benefit 
than he had been before by his wants, 
But it is the peculiar talent of this gen- 
tleman to wound himſelf by proxy; or, 
in the ſportſman's phraſe, to knock him- 
ſelf down by the recoiling of his own 
gun. I remember he told me ſome time 
ago, after having harangued very learn- 
edly upon the deteſtable fin of avarice 
That rhe common people of a certain 
county in England were the moſt co- 
vetous and brutal in the whole world. 
I will give you an inſtance, ſays he. 
About three years ago, by a very odd 
© accident, I fell into a well in that 
county, and was abſolutely within a 
© few minutes of. periſhing, before I 
could prevail on an unconſcjonable dog 
© of a labourer, who hap | to be 
within hearing of my cries, to help 
me out for half a crown. The fellow 
was ſo rapacious as to inſiſt upon a 
crown for above a quarter cf an hour; 
and I verily believe he would not have 
abated me a fingle farthing, if he had 
not ſeen me at the laſt gaſp, and deter- 
mined to die rather than ſubmit to his 
extortion.” 
But to return to my ſubject. If there 
are objections to general ſatire, ſome- 
thing may alſo be faid againſt perſonal 
abuſe; which, though it is a kind of 
writing that requires a ſmaller portion 
of parts, and is ſure of having almoſt as 
many admirers as readers, is Mmeverthe- 
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lels ſubjc& to great difficulties ; it being 


abſolutely neceſſary, that the author who 
undertakes it ſhould have no feeling of 
certain evils, common to humanity, 
which are known by the names 9 
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and ſhame. In other words, be mult be 
inſenſible to a kicking, and have 
no memory of it afterwards. Now, 
though a great many authors have found 
it an eaſy matter to arrive at this excel- 
tence, with me the taſk would be attend- 
ed with great labour and difficulty; as 
it is my misfortune to have contracted, 
either by the prejudice of education, or 
by ſome other means, an invincible aver- 
fon to pain and diſhonour. Iam v 

ſenſible that I may hurt myſelf as a 
writer by this confeſſion ; but it was ne- 
ver any pleaſure of mine to raiſe expec- 
tations with a deſign to diſappSint them: 
and, though it ſhould loſe me the major 
part of my readers, I hereby declare, 
that I never will indulge them with any 
perſonal abuſe ; nor will I ſo much as 


attack, any of thoſe fine gentlemen, or 

fine ladies, who have the honour of be- 

ing ſingle, in any one character, be it 
ever ſd ridiculous. i 


» 

But if I had every requiſite for this 
kind cf writing, there are certain people 
in town whom it would be ingratitude 
in me to attack. The maſters of both 
the theatres are my good friends; for 
which reaſon I forbear to ſay, that half 


the comedies in their catalogue ought to 


be damned for wickedneſs and inde- 
But I not only keep this to my- 
ſelf, but have alſo been at great —— 
and pains to ſuppreſs a paſſage in 
vary band rs. greek in a book, which 
will ſpeedily be publiſhed, called The 
P ſs of Wit. The author of this 
„ who, luckily for the theatres, 
happens to be a particular friend of 
mine, is a very great joker; and, as [ 
often tell him, does a valt deal of miſ- 
chief, without ſeeming to intend it. The 
paſſage which I prevailed with him to 
tuppreſs, ſtood at the beginning of the 
thirteenth chapter of this book, and was 
exactly as follow 
As it was now clear to all people 
of faſhion that men had no fouls, the 
* buſineſs of life was pleaſure and amuſe- 
© ment; and he that could beſt admini- 


© ſter to theſe two was the moſt uſtful 


© member to ſociety. From hence aroſe 
© thoſe numerous places of reſort and 
© recreation, which men of narrow and 
© ſplenetic minds have called the peſts 
of the public. The moſt confiderable 
of which places, and which are at this 
© day in the higheſt reputation, were 
© the Bagnies and the Theatres. The 
© Bagnios were conſtantly under the di- 
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erection of diſcreet- and venerable ma- 
© trons, who had paſſed their youths in 
the practice of thoſe exerciſes which 
© they were now preaching to their 
daughters: while the management of. 
© the Theatres was the province of the 
© men. The natural connection be- 
© tween theſe houſes made it convenient 
that they ſhould be erefted in the 
* neighbourhood of each other; and 
indeed the harmony ſubſiſting between 
them inclined —_ to think 
that the profits of both were divided 
© equally by each. But I have always 
« conſidered them as only playing into 
© one another's hands, without any, 
© nearer affinity than that of the ſc 
© of Weſtminſter and Eton to the uni- 
© verſities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
At the Play-houſe, young gentlemen 
and ladies were inſtructed by an Ethe-, 
ridge, a Wycherley; a Congreve, and 
© a Vanbrugh, in the rudiments of that 
« ſch which tl e were to perfect at 
* the Bagnio, under a Needham, a 
* Haywood, a Haddock, and a Ro- 
© herts.” | 

Thus much had my friend, in his 
« Progreſs of Wit, thought proper to 
obler ve upon the looſeneis of the 2 
But as the whole paſſage is ſuppreſſed, 
the managers will have nothing to fear 
from the publication of that perform- 
anee. 


It were to be wiſhed, indeed, that 
thoſe gentlemen would have done en- 
tirely both with tragedy and comedy. 
and reſolve at once to entertain the town 
only with Pantomime. That great ad- 
ba, would accrue from it, is be- 
yond diſpute; ple of tafte and fa- 
ſhion Raving already given ſufficient 
proof that they think it the higheſt en- 
tertainment the ſtage is capable of af- 
fording : the moſt innocent, we are ſure 
it is; for where nothing is faid, and 
nothing meant, little harm can be 
done. Mr. Garrick, perhaps, may 
ſtart a few obje&ions to this propoſal ; 
but with thoſe univerlal talents which 
he ſo highly poſſeſſes, it is not to be 
doubted but he will, in time, be able to 
handle the wooden ſword with as much 
dignity and dexterity as his brother 
Lun. He will alſo reap another ad- 
vantage from this kind of acting; as he 
will have fewer enemies, by being the 
fineſt Harlequin of the age, than he has 
at preſynt by being the greateſt Actor of 


any age or country, 
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ro THE PUBLIC, 


Wurttas ſome gentlemen have 
doubted whether the ſubſcription for 
the uſe of King Theodore was really 


intended to be carried on, I am ordered 


to acquaint the public, that Mr. Fitz- 
Adam was not ouly in earneſt in pro- 


mdting ſuch a contribution, hut tras al- 
ready received ſome noble bent actions 
for that purpoſe ; and he will take care 
to apply the fibſidy in the molt uncor- 
rept manner to the aſes for which it was. 
deſigned, and to thhonour and dignity 
of the crown of Chica; . 
RoBE8rT Dos Ev. 


Ne x. THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 1753. 


HE great men who introduced 


the Reformation into theſe king- 
doms, were ſv ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of maintaining devotion in the minds of 
the vulgar by ſome external objects, by 


ſomewhat ot ceremony and form, that 


they refrained from entirely ripping off 
z}l ornament from the drapery of reli- 

ion. When they were purging the 
calen.jar of legions of viſionary ſaints, 


they took due care t.. defend the niches ' 
fair. 


f real martyrs ſrom profanation. They 
preſerve — holy feitivals, which had 


n conſecrated for many ages to the 


great luminaries of the Church ; and at 
once paid proper obſervance to the me- 
mory of the good; and fell in with the 
popular humour, which loves to rejoice 


and mourn at the diſcretion of the al- 


rmanack. . 
In ſo enlightened an age as the pre- 
ſent, I ſhall perhaps be ridiculed 4t I 


hint, as my opinion, that the obſerva- 


tion of certain feſtivals is ſomething 
more than a mere - political inſtitution, 
I cannot, however, help thinking, that 
even nature itſelf concurs to confirm my 
ſentiment. Philoſophers and ſreethink- 
ers tell us, that a general ſyitem was 
laid down at firſt, and that no devia- 
tions have bern made to accommodate 
it to any ſubſequent events, or to favour 
and authorize any human inſtitutions. 
When the reformation of the calendar 


Vas in agitation, to the great dilguſt of 


many worthy perions, who urged how 
at the harmony was in the oid eita- 


liſhment, between the holidays and 


their attributes —if I may call them ſo— 


and what a confuſion would follow if Mi- 
ehaelmas . day, for inſtance, was not to be 
celebrated when ſtubhle- gee ſe are in their 
higheſt perfection; it was replied, that 
ſuch a propriety was merely imaginary, 
and would be loſt of itſelf, even with- 
out any alteration of the calendar by au- 
thority : for if the errors in it were ſut᷑ · 


ſered to go on, they would in a certain 

number of years produce ſuch a varia - 
tron, that we ſhould be mourning for 
good King Charles on a falſe thirteenth 
of January, at a time of the year when our 
ancettors uled to be tumbling over head 


and heels in Greenwich Park in ho- 


nour of Whit(untide ; and at length by 


chufing king and queen for Twelfth- 


night, when we ought. to be adnyring 
the London Prentice: at Bartholomew- 
Cogent as theſe reaſons may ſeem, yet 
T think I can contute them from the 
teſtimony of a ftanding miracle, which 
not having ſubmitted to the fallible au- 
thority ot an act of parliament, may 
well 2 ſaid to put a ſupernatural nega- 
tive on the witdom of this workd, My 
readers, no doubt, are already aware 
that I have in my eye the wonderful 
Thorn of Glaſtonbury, which, though 
hitlierto regarded as a trunk of Popith 
impeture, has notably exerted itielt as 
the molt Proteſtant plant in the univerſe, 
It is well known that the correction of 
the calendar was enatted by Pope Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth, and that the re- 
formed churches have, with a proper, 
ſpirit of oppoſition, adhered to the old 
calculation of the Emperor Julius Cæſar, 
who was by no means a Papiſt. Near 
two years ago the Popiſh calendar was 
brought in—I hope by . perſons well 
affected — certain it is, that the Glaſ- 
tonbury Thorn has preſerved it's inflexi- 
bility, and obſerved it's old anniverſary, 
Many thouſand ſpectators vilited it on 
the parliamentary Chriſtmas day Not 
a bud was there to he (ren }, On the true 
Nativity it was covered with bloſſoms. 
One muſt be an infidel in;leed to ſpurn 
at ſuch authority. Rt I been con- 
ſulted-—and' mat hemat ical ſtudies have 
not been the moſt inconſiderabhle of my 
ſpeculations—inſtead of turning the ca- 
lendar toply-turvy, by fantaitic caleu- 

7 lations, 
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. lations, I ſhould have vr to regu · 
e 


late the year by the in omertet- 
ſhire Thorn, and to have reckoned the 
months from Chriſtmas-day, which 
thould always have been kept as the 
Glaſtonbury Thorn ſhould Blow, 

Many inconveniences, to be ſure, 
would follow from this ſyſtem ; but as 
holy things ought to be the firſt confide- 
ration of a religious nation, the incon- 
veniences ſhould be overlooked. The 
thorn can never blow but on the true 
Chriltmas-day ; and conſequently the 
apprehenſion of the year's becoming in- 
verted by ſticking to the Julian account 
can never hold. If the courſe of the 
ſun varies, aſtronomers may find out 
ſome way to adjuſt that: but it is pre · 

erous, not to ſay preſumptuous, to 
celebrating Chriſtmas-day, when the 


Glaſtonbury Thorn, which certainly 


muſt know times and ſeaſons. better than 
an almanack-maker, declares it to be 
hereſy. 

Nor is Chriſtmas-day the only jubilee 
which will be morally diſturbed by this 
innovation. There is another anniver- 
fary of no leſs Cy Engliſh- 
men, equally marked by a marvellous 
concomitance of circumſtances, and 


which I venture to prognoſticate will 
not attend the erroneous calculation of 


the preſent ſyſtem. The day I mean is 
the firſt of April. The oldeſt tradition 
affirms, that ſuch an infatuation attends 
the firſt day of tha: month, as no fore- 
ſight can eſcape, no vigilance can de- 
feat, Deceit 1s ſucceſsful on that day 
out of the mouths of babes and ſuck- 
linge. Grave citizens have been bit 
upon it z uſurers have lent their money 
— bad r 2 ienced matrons 
ve married very difappointing youn 
fellows z 242 kin milfad 
the longitude; alchymiſts the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone ; and politicians nt, 
on that day. 

What confuſion will tot. follow, if 
the great body of the nation are diſap- 
pointed of their peculiar holiday ! This 
country was formerly diſturbed with 
hs {Ace quarrels about the celebration 

ſter ; and no wiſe man will tell 
me that it is not as reaſonable to fall 
out for the obſervance of April. fol- day. 

n any benefits arifing from u regular 
calendar make amends for any occaſion 
of new ſects? How many warm men 
may reſent an attempt to play them off 


n a falſe firſt of April, who would 


have ſubmitted to the Euſtom of being 
made fools on the old computation ! 1 
our clergy come to be divided about 
Folly's anniverfary, we may well ex- 
pect all the miſchiefs attendant on reli- |, 
gious wars; and we ſhall have reaſon to 
wiſh that the Glaſtonbury Thorn would 
declare as remarkably in favour of the 
true April fool-day, as it has in behalf 
of the genuine Chriſtmas, 

There are many other inconveniences 
which I might lament very emphatically, 
but none of weight enough to be con « 
pared with thoſe I have mentioned. I 
ſhall only hint at a whole ſyſtem over- 
turned by this revolution in the calen- 
dar, and no proviſion, that I have heard 
of, made by the legiſlature to remedy it. 
Yet, in a nation which beſtows uch 
ample rewards on new-ycar and birth- 
day odes,.it is aſtoniſhing that the late 
ad of parliament ſhould have over looked 
that uſeful branch ot our poetry, which 
conſiſts in couplets, ſaws, and proverbs, 
peculiar to certain days and ſeaſons. 
Why was not a new ſet of diſtichs pro- 
vided by the late reformers ? Or at leaſt 
a clauſe inſerted in the act, enjoining 
the poet-laureat, or ſome beneficial ge- 
nius, to prepare and new-caſt the eſta- 
bliſhed rhimes for public uſe? Were 
our aſtronomers ſo ignorant as to think 
that the old proverbs would ſerve for 
their few · fangled calendar ? Could they 
imagine that St. Swithin would accom- 
— his rainy planet to the conveni- 
ence of their calculation? Who that 
hears the following verſes, but muſt 
grieve for the ſhepherd and huſbandman, 
who may have all their prognoſtic con- 
founded, and he at a loſs to know be- 
forehand the fate of their markets? Ans 
cient ſages ſung Xs. 

Then will betide a happy year; 

But if it either ſnow or rain, 

Tuen will be dear all kind of grain: 

And if the wind doth blow aloft, 

Then wars will vex the realm full oft, 


I have declared againſt meddling with 
politics, and therefore ſhall ſay nothing 
of the important hints contained in the 
laſt lines : yet, if certain ill bo ling a 
pearances abroad ſhould have an ogy 


"end, I cannot heip ſaying that I f 


aſcribe their evil tendency to our having 
been lulled aſleep by reſting our faith on 
the calm weather on the pretended Con- 
verſion of St. Paul; whereas it was very 

D bluſtering 
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blaſtering on that feſtival, according to 
the good old account, as I honeſtly, 
though vainly, endeavoured to convince 
a great miniſter of ſtate, whom I do 
not think proper to mention. 

But to return to April-fool-day. I 
muſt beg my readers and admirers to be 
very particular in their obſervations on 
that — boih according to the 
new 2nd oli reckoning. And I beg 
that they will tranſ{mit-to me, or my ſe- 
cretary, Mr. Dodfley, a faithful and 
atteſted account of the hap that betides 
them or their acquaintance on each of 
thoſe days; how often, and in what 
manner, they make or are made fools ; 
how they miſcarry in attempts to ſur- 


prize, or baffle any ſnares laid before 
them. I do not doubt but it will be 
found - that the balance of folly lies 
greatly on the fide of the old firſt of 
— nay, I much queſtion whether 
infatuation will have any force on what 
I call the falſe April fool-day. I ſnhould 
take it very kind, if any of my friends, 
who may happen to be ſharpers, would 
try their ſucceſs on the fiftitious feſtival ; 
and if they make fewer dupes than or- 
dinary, I flatter myſelf that they will 
unite their endexvours with mine in de- 
crying and exploding a reformation, 
which only tends to diſcountenance 
— old practices and venerable ſuper - 
tions. 


Ne XI. THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1753. 


I F we are to helieve, univerſally, that 
virtue ads direcbly to happineſs, 
and vice to puniſhment, in this world, 
J am afraid we thall form very errone- 
ous opimons of the people we converſe 
with; as every wart face will ap- 
p*ar to be produced by a bad heart, and 
every chearful face by a good one. But 
it will be no diſcouragement to virtue to 
ſay, that the ' reverſe of this is much 
oftener the caſe; nay, ſo obſtinate am 
I in this opinion, that I ſeldom ſee a 
countenance of ſincere and ſettled grief, 


without concluding it to be the effect of 


ſome eminent degree of virtue. 

If fickneſs and bodily pain were, in- 
deed, all the misfortunes incident to our 
natures, it might be ſaid, with ſome 
colonr of truth, that virtue was grne- 
rally. it's own immediate reward, as 
every one will allow that temperance 
and abſtemĩouſneſs lead more directly to 
health and eaſe than riot and debauche- 
ry. But while we have affections that 
ſteal us from our own happineſs, to in- 
volve us in the miſery of thoſe about us, 


they who have the beſt hearts will be 


ofteneſt made uneaſy. 

The good man conſiders the whole 
human race as his own family; apd as 
ſuch a perlon, in a world like this, is 
liable to more diſappointments than one 
who had only himlelf to care for, bis 
troubles and morcifications will aſſured- 
ly be greater, f 

The friends of virtue ſhould therefore 
be cautious of proimifing what they are 


not ſure will be performed ; left, by a 
failure in the end, they bring diſeredit 
upon the means. It will be always ſuf- 
ficient to ſay of virtue, that it's reward 
is certain, while it can be ſaid of that 
reward, that it is happineſs eternal. 

The following allegory, which is a 
literal tranſlation from the ſame old 
Spaniſh author from whom the ſtory of 
Gonzales de Caſtro in my firſt paper 
was taken, ſuppoles the good man to 
be -unhappy vpon earth, only becauſe 
his goodneſs is imperfect. I inſert it 
here—though not exactly applicable to 
my ſubjeA—as the moſt inſtructive en- 
tertainment I am able to give my readers 
at this ſcaſon. | 

If the ladies ſhould happen to con- 
ceive any diſlike to ſome little ſeverities 
in it, they are defired to take notice that 
the author was a Spaniard, and that ke 
wrote at a time when, it N. by the 
concurrent teſtimony of all hiſtorians, 
od ſex was not abſolutely, without 

uit, 


UPITER, when he made man, 
brought with him from heaven a 
nymph called Felicia, or Happineſs, to 
be his compapion. The better to en- 
ge them to each other, he furniſhed 


ga 
Man with thoſe paſſions and affections 


which were to feed the mind with per- 
petual wiſhes ; with a guide, called Rea- 
fon, to reſtrain their violence ; and to 
the Nymph he gave immortal beauty, 
together with a certain degree of —_ 
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meſs, which is always ſure to engage 
purſuit and endear poſſeſſion, 

But, as if ſome other power had a ma- 
licious deſign to ſet this pair at variance, 
notwithſtanding the ſeemir g deſire of 
Jupiter to unite them, Felicia became 
inlenüble to every thing but virtue, 
while the Paſſions of Man generally hur- 
ried him in a purſuit of her by the means 
of vice. With this difference in their 
natures it was impoffible for them to 
agree; and in a ſhort time they became 
almoſt ſtrangers to each other. Reaſon 
would have gone over to the fide of Fe- 
licia, but ſome particular Paſſion always 
oppoſed him; for, what was almoſt in- 
credible, though Reaſon was a ſuthcient 
match for the whole body of Paſſions 
united, he was ſure to be ſubdued if 
ſingly encountered. 

Jupiter laughed at the folly of Man, 
and gave him Woman. But as her 
frame was too delicately compoſed to 
endure the perpetual ſtrife of Reaſon and 
the Paſſions, he confined the former to 
Man, and gave up Woman to the go- 
vernment ot the latter without controul. 

Felicia, upon this new creation, grew 
again acquainted with Man. She made 
him a vifit of a month, and at his en- 
treaty would have ſettled with him for 
ever, if the jealouſy of Woman had not 
driven her from his roof. 

From this time the Nymph has led a 
wandering life, without any ſettled ha- 
bitation. As the world grew peopled, 
ſhe paid her viſits to every corner of it; 
but though millions pretended to love 
her, not a ſingle mortal had conſtancy 
to deſerve her. Ceremony drove her 
from court, Avarice from the city, and 
Want from the cottage. Her delight, 
however, was in the laſt of theſe places, 
and there it was that ſhe was moſt fre- 
quently to be found. 

Jupiter ſaw with pity the wanderings 
of Felicia, and in a fortunate hour 
cauſed a mortal to be born, whoſe name 
was Bonxrio, or Goodnefs. He en- 
dowed him with all the graces of mind 
and body; and at an age when the soul 
becomes ſenſible of deſites, he breathed 
info him a paſſion for the beautiful Fe- 
licia. Bonario had frequently ſeen her 
in his early viſits to Wiſdom and Devo- 
tion; but as lightneſs of belief, and an 
over · fondneſs of mankind, were failings 
inſeparable to him, he often ſuffered 
himſelf to be led aſtray from Felicia, 
till Reflection, the common friend of 


27 
both, would ſet him right, and re- con - 
duct him to her company. 5 

Though Felicia was a virgin of ſome 
thouland years old, her coyneſs was ra- 
ther fund to increaſe than to diminiſh, 
This, perhaps, to mortal old maids, may 
be matter of wonder; but the true reaſon 
was, that the heauty of Felicia was inca - 
pable of decay. From hence it was, that 
the fickleneſs of Bonario made her lefs 
and leſs eaſy of acceſs. Vet ſuch was 
his frailty, that he continually ſuffered 
himſelf to be enticed from her, till at 
laſt ſhe totally withdrew herſelf. Re- 
flection came only to upbraid him. Her 
words, however, were of ſervice ; as, by 
ſhewing him how he had loft Felicia, 
they. gave him hopes that à contrary be- 
haviour might in time regain her. 

The loſs of happineſs inſtructs us how 
to value it. And now it was that Bo- 
nario began in earneſt to love Felicia, 
and to devote his whole time to a pur- 
ſoit of her. He enquired for her among 
the Great, but they knew her not. He 
bribed the Poor for intelligence, but they 
— — K to — He ſought her of 

nowledge, but ſhe was ignorant of 
of Pleafure, but ſhe miſled him. — 
perance knew only the path ſhe had 
taken; Virtue had ſeen upon the 
way; but Religion aſſured him of her 


retreat, and ſent Conftancy to conduct 


him to her. 

It was in a village, far from town, that 
Bonario again law his Felicia; and here 
he was in hopes of poſſeſſing her for ever. 
The coyneſs with which he treated him 
in his days of folly, time, and the amend- 
ment it had wrought on him, _— to 
ſoften. He paſſed whole days in her ſo- 
ciety, and was rarely denied acceſs to 
_ but when Paſſion had miſguidec 

m. 

Felicia lived in this retreat, with the 


| daughter of a fimple villager, called In- 


nocence. To this amiable ruſtic did Bo- 
nario apply for interceſſion, upon every 
new offence againſt Felicia; but tooim- 
potient to delay, and out of humour 
with his advocate, he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with a court lady, called 
Vice, who was there upon a viſit, and 
engaged her to ſolicit for him, This be- 
haviour ſo enra Felicia, that the 
again withdrew herſelf; and, in the 
warmth of her reſentment, ſent up a pe- 
tition to Jupiter, to be recalled to- hea- 
ven. 
Jupiter, upon this petition, called a 
; D 2 council 
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council of the gods; in which it was de- 
creed That while Bonario continued 
upon earth, Felicia ſhould not totally 
depart from it; but as the nature of Bo- 
nario was fickle and imperfect, his ad- 
miſſion to her ſocicty ſhould be only oc- 
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caſional and tranſient. That their dup- 
tials ſhould be deferred till the nature of 
Bonaria ſhould be d by death, 
and that afterwards they ſhould be 
inſeparubly united in the regions of ime 
mortality. . 2 


Ne XII, "THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1753. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


pn, | 

T is a great abuſe of language, ac- 

I cording to Mr, Locke, to make uſe 
of words to which we have no fixed 
and determinate ideas. There is a ſtill 
greater, Mr. Fitz-Adam, which is the 
almoſt continually uſing words to which 
we have no ideas at all. I ſhall w in- 
ſtance in the poor rfſonoſyllable Taſte, 
Who has not heard it trequently pro- 
nounced by the lovelieſt mouths in the 
world, when it has evidently meant no- 
thing ? ; 

I would not be thought to require, 
like an ill-bred logician, that every pret- 
ty woman, or even every pretty man, 
who makes uſe of the word Taſte, would 
define what they mean by it ; that would 
be too cruel; but I ſhould rather chuſe, 
when they are really conſcious to them- 
ſelves that they are going to utter it 
without any idea annexed, that they 
would be ſo good as to change it for the 
word Whim. However, as my recom- 
mendation will, I am ſure, have no 
weight, unleſs it ſhould be backed by 
your cenſorial authority, I ſhall leave 
them at preſent in the full poſſeſſion of 
their favourite word, and progeed to the 

ſubject of my letter, 

You rallied very humourouſly, a few 
weeks ago, ſome of the reigning follies 
of this various iſland, under the name 
of our approaches to nature, I hope 

ou have likewiſe taken notice, how de- 
— we are of returning to our prims- 
val ignorance, under the nation of 
Taſte; a name which we are fond of 
giving to every new folly which ſtarts 
up, and to every old exploded abſurdity 
which we are charitably pleaſed to re- 
vive. Let but that —— word 
go forth, and no cameleon catches his 
colours quicker than we are ready to 
imbibe follies from each other. Where- 
as Paſte, in my opinion, ought to be 


ppplicd to nothing but what hay ay ſtriet 


rules annexed to it, though perhaps im« 
pcrceptible by the vulgar, as Ariſtotle, 
among the critics, would require, or 
Dominichino, among the painters, 
rattile, People may have whims, 
reaks, caprices, perſuaſions, and even 
ſecond- ſights, if they pleaſe ; but they 
can haye no Taſte which has not it's 
foundation in nature, and which, con. 
ſequently, may be accounted for. 
rom a thouſand inſtances of our imi- 
tative inclinations, I ſhall ſelect one or 
two, which have been, = rags. are, no- 
torious and general. A ars ago, 
every thing was Gothic ; our — ry 
beds, our book-caſes, and our couches, 
were all copied from ſome or other 
of our old cathedrals. e Grecian 
architecture, where, as Dryden ſayg== 


Firm Doric pillars found the lower baſe, 

The gay Coriathian holds the higher ſpace, 

And all below is ſtrengih, r 
grace 8 


that architecture, which was taught by 
nature, and poliſhed by the graces, was 
totally neglected. Tricks and conceits 
ot poſſeſſion every where. Clumſ 
ttreſſes were to ſhock you with di 
proportion; or little pillars were to ſi 
port vaſt weights ; while ignorant peop 
*who knew nothing of centres of gravity, 
were to tremble at their entrance into 


— 


every building, leſt the roofs ſhould fall 


upon their heads, This, however odd it 
might ſeem, and however unworthy the 
name of Taſte, was cultivated, was ad- 
mired, and ſtill has it's profeſſors in 
different parts of England, There is 
ſomething, they ſay, in it congenial to 
our old Gothic conſtitution; I ſhould 
rather think, to our modern idea of li- 
berty, which allows every one the pri- 
vilege of playing the fool, and in mak- 
1 ee, f ridiculous in whatever way 
eaſes, 

According to the preſent prevailing 

whim, eyery thing is Chineſe, or CR 
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Chineſe taſte ; or, as it is ſometimes more 
modeſtly expreſſed, partly after the Chi. 
neſe manner. Chairs, tables, chinney- 
picces, frames for looking - glaſſes, and 
even our moſt vulgar utenſils, are all re- 
duced to this new - fangled ſtandard; and 
without doors ſo univerſally has it 
ſpread, that every gate to a cow-yard is 
in T's and Z's, and every hovel for the 
cows has bells hanging at the corners, 
The good people in the city are, I per- 
ceive, ſtruck with this novelty ; and 


though ſome of them till retain the laſt 


faſhion, the Gothic ; yet others have be- 

un to ornament the and windows 
of their ſhops with the more modern im- 
provements, 

Had this taſte prevailed in the latter 
end of Queen Anne's time, the new 
churches themſelves — been 

as z nay, it is expected, at preſent, 
nde 3 which is riſing on the 


building at the Horſe-guards, if ever it 


ſhould come to a vill termi- 


nate at laſt partly after the Chineſe 


manner, 

I would beg leave, however, to pro- 

ſe, if our large public buildings are to 
—— after Chineſe models, that 
we ſhould purſue the uſual methods on 
ſuch occaſions. The ineculation for the 
ſmall- pox, and other fuch hazardous ex- 
periments, were fu | executed upon con - 


demned criminals. And, in my opinion, 


an experiment of this kind ſhould firſt 
be tried on an hoſpital, or a county work- 
houſe, I know it will be faid, in an- 
ſwer to this, that conveniency is chiefly 
to be ſtudied in edifiees of charity, But 
is conveniency to give way to Taſte ? Is 
the honour of a nation to be leſs conſi- 
dered than the particular exigencies of 
private perſons? It is a thouſand pities, 
that the hoſpitals of Chelſea and of 
Greenwich are already built; their ſitua- 
tions are the very ſpots one would have 
choſen for a trial of this fort, What 
numbers of little lakes might have been 
let in from the Thames, to wander 
among the pavilions ? and how commo- 
diouſly might we have paſſed from ward 
to ward by bridges adorned with tri- 
umphal arches ! f 
he eucoura t of this taſte ma 

be worthy of the conſideration of th 
gentlemen who have great poſſeſſions in 
the Iſle of Ely, or the Fens of Lincoln- 
ſhire. A Chineſe town, happily ſituated, 


may attract inhabitants, aud make eſtates 


fidy for the uſe of King Theodore was 
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in thoſe countries extremely deſirable, 
Marſhy grounds, which are now avoid- 
ed, will become, by this means, the moſt 
ſought after of any; and we may live to 
ſee the Hundreds of Eſſex crauded with 
villas. But I only hint theſe things to 
thoſe whom they concern, and whole in- 
tereſt it may be to purſue them farther. 
My intention, you perceive, is to make 
Talte uſeful to ſomebody at leaſt, and 
to aſſign proper places for the exerciſe of 
our improved talents, 

But while I am promoting the intereſt 
and entertainment of ſome of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, I would not wilfully of- 
fend others, who may be a little infa - 
tuated through their zeal to their coun- 


try. Many good patriots have been. 
greatly alarmed at the ſpreading of the 


French language and the French fa» 
ſhions ſo univerſally over Europe; and 
have apprehended, perhaps too juſtly, 
that their modes of religion and govern- 
ment might inſiuuate themſelves in their 
turns. If any pious Engliſhman ſhould 
have the ſame fears with regard to the 
Chineſe cuſtoms and manners, I have 
the ſat ĩis faction to inform him, that no- 
thing of that kind can reaſonably be 
dreaded. We may reſt ſecure that our 
firm faith will never be ſtaggered by the 
tenets of Fohi, nor our practice vitiated 
by the morals of Confucius ; at leaſt, we 
may be certain, that the preſent innova- 
tions are by no means adequate to ſuch 
an effect; for, on a moderata computa« 
tion, not one in a thouſand of all the 
ſtiles, gates, rails, pales, chairs, temples, 
chim pieces, &c. &c. &c. which are 
called Gitneſe, has the leaſt reſemblance 
to any thing that China ever ſaw ; nor 
would au Engliſh church be a leſs un- 
common fight to a travelling mandarin, 
than an Engliſh pagoda. I think it ne- 
ceſſary to ſay thus much, in order to 
viet the ſcruples of conſcientious per- 
s, who will doubtleſs be more at eaſc, 
when they conſider that our Chineſe or- 


, naments are not only of our own manu- 


facture, like our French filks, and our 
French wines; but, what has ſeldom 


been attributed to the Engliſh, of our 


own invention, | 
Jam, Sir, your moſt humble Servant, 
H. 8. 
TO THE PUBLIC, 


WHEREAS a ſubſcription for a ſub- 


of the whole club, I am, &c. 


the twenty-ſecond of laſt month; this 
is to give notice that, by order of Mr. 


Fitz-Adam, the ſaid ſubſcription will 
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Openec at Tully's Head, in Pall Mall, be cloſed on Tueſlay the twenty-ſeventh 


of this inſtant March; at which time the 
ſubſidy will be paid in. 
ROBERT DODSLEY, 


No XIII. THURSDAY, MARCH 29, | 


Shall make no apology for the fol- 
lowing letters, or my own anſwers 
to them; having been always of opinion 
that works of criticiſm are the chief 
firength and ornament of a public paper. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
$18, 

THOUGH you ſet out with a good 
grace in the World, I {cannot kelp 
thinking that a paper now-and-then 
upon religion minke be very entertain- 
ing. Iam an oſſicer in country quarters; 
and as the chaplain to the regiment hap- 
pens to live altogether in town, I have 
no opportunity of knowing any thing 
of that affair, but from what I hear at 

church. I am, &c, | 
A.Z. 


TO MR. A. z. 


IR, 
TH AT no officer in quarters may be 
under the neceſſity of going to 
church, the World, for the future, ſhall 
be a religious one. I am, &c, 
A. FIiTZ-ADAM. 


TO MR. FITZ ADAM, 


12, 


I Belong to a club of very ſerious 

clergymen, and am 3 is every 
one of us— that vou do nat intend to 
meddle wich religion in your 3 
is certainly a ſubje of — —＋ 1 
ty and importance to be treated of in 
eſſays, which ſeem devoted to humour 
and the ridicule of folly. In the name 


J. c. 
TO MA. J. C. 


SLA 
A it will be always my ambition to 
& ſtand well with the clergy, they ma 
aſſure themſelves that the World wal 
have no religion in it. I am, &c. 
| A. FiTZ-ADAM, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


I Cannot help being offended at your 
want of cortectneis in a paper, which, 

in other reſpects, deſerves approbation. 
In number I. you ſay—“ Warn men 
to goodneſs.* The verb warn is un- 
warrantable in this place: we are warn- 
ed by or from, but not t9— The word 
ſhould be zucite ; and ſo I have correct- 
ed it in my own paper. In number III. 
line 2. you have the colloquial barba- 
rilm of doing a thing by a man inſtead 
of 79. I cannot expreſs how much I am 
hurt at ſo vulgar an impropriety. In 
number VI. page 17, the verb diſplay 
is uſed inſtead of it's participle di/play- 
ing. Perhaps it is only an error of the 
preſs: pray be careful for the future. I 
am willing to hope that theſe groſs miſ- 
takes are only owing to inadvertency, 
If fo, I reſt your admirer, 
| PHILOLOGOS, 


TO PHILOLOGOS, 
SIR, 


I Shall be very carefu] of miſtakes for 
the future; and do aſſure you, upon 
my veracity, that they have hitherto pro- 
ceeded from nothing but inadvertency. 

I am, Sir, your obliged ſervant, 
A. FITZ-ADAM. 


TO ADAM FITZ-ADAM, ESQ, 


DEAR FITZ, 

LRD „ and I laid hold of a 

d prig of a univerſity fellow 
yeſterday, and carried him to our club; 
where, when the claret began to mount, 
your paper of the World happened to 
come upon the tapis. That fame Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, ſays he, * is a very inac- 
* curate writer; peradventure I ſhall 
© take an opportunity of telling him fo 
© in a ſhort time. But, dear Fitz, if 
the prig ſhould really ſend you a let- 


ter, ſmoke the parſon, and be witty. 


Your inaccuracies, as he calls them, — 
2 


LA r 1 * * 
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the charaReriſtics of a polite writer : by 
this alone our-club is ſure that you are 
2 man of faſhion. Away with pedantry 
and the grammar! Write like a gentle- 
man, and with Pope, in his Eſſay upon 
Critics 

Snatch a grace beyond the reach of nature, 


Yours, 


A. 3. 


TO MR. A. B. 
91, 
IN compliance with your advice, I 
ſhall avoid the pedantry of grammar, 
and be perfectly the gentleman in my 
future eſſays, I am, your moſt obe- 
dient, 
A. FiTZ-ADaM. 


TO MR. FITZ. ADAM. 


318, a 
1 Do not write to you to have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing myſelf in print : it is 
only to give you a little friendly advice. 
Take care of novels : the town ſwarms 
with them. That fooliſh ſtory of Mrs. 
Wilſon, in your fourth and fifth pa- 
per's, made me cry out that the World 
was at an end! Yours, 
Tou TELL-TRUTH. 


$18, 
I Thank you for the caution, and will 
write no more novels. Your moſt 


bumble ſervant, a 
A. Frrz-Abau. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
1", 


* OUR predeceffor, the Spectator, did 

not think his labours altogether 
uſeleſs, which were dedicated to us wo- 
men, Thoſe elegant moral tales, which 
make their appearance ſo frequently in 
his works, are ſo many proofs of his 

rd for us. From the fourth and 
fifth numbers of the World, we have the 


pleaſure of hoping that the Spectator is 


revived among us. The ſtory of Mrs. 
Wilſon is a leſſon of inſtruction to every 
woman in the kingdom, and has given 
the author of it as many friends as he 
has readers among the ſex. I am, Sir, 
your real admirer and humble ME 


So 
TO MISS L. 3. 
MADAM, 


AS it will be always my chief — 
" neſs to pleaſe the ladies, I ſhall de- 
vote my future papers entirely to novels. 
Your obliged and moſt obedient ſervant, 
A. FiTZ-ADaM. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


517, 
IV a plain grave man may have leave 
to tell you a littleyruth, I muſt in- 
form you, that thongh I like your man- 
ner very much, I have great objections 
to your matter. He who only ſkims 
ſurfaces will gather nothing but ſtraws. 
If you are the philoſopher you wonld 
have us think you, give us ſomething 
that may reſt upon the memory, and im- 
prove while it entertains. 
| I am, &e. 
AMICUS, 


TO AMICUS, 


816, 
HE World, for the future, hal 
be grave and philoſophical ; the 
matter ſhall be regarded and not the 
manner, I am, &c. 
A. FiTZ-ADAM. 


A MONSIEUR FITZ-ADAM. 


E ſuis enchante, mon cher Monſieur, 
de votre Monde. Depuis deux ans 
97 je ſuis 3 Londres, j'ai appris aſſez 
ö "Anglois pour Fentendre itement, 
mais je ne ſuis pas ſi habile que Vol- 
taire, pour ecrire. Vous aves ſaiſi tout 
à fait Veſprit Francois; tant d'enjoue- 
ment, de K retẽ, et de vivacitẽ Par- 
bleu c'eſt charmant! Donnez nous de 
temps en temps un vaudeville, ou 
quelque petite chanſon à boire, et je me 
croirai 2 Paris. Le ſeul petite defaut que 
vous avez, c'eſt que vous ſentez trop le 
Monde ſage, il ne vous manque qu'un 
u da Monde fou, laire à tout 


le Monde, et ſurtout a celui qui a I'bon- 


neur d'etre, Monſieur, votre tres hum- 
ble et tres obciſſant ſerviteur, 
| DovRILLAC. 
. 


A MONSIEUR DOURILLAC. 


V O Us pouvez conter, Monſieur, qu'il 


n'y a rien au Monde que je ne faſſe 
pour captiver la — — d'un ſt 
| aimable 


4 


is not from being 


nic in fa 
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aimable homme. Tout ce qu'il a de 
i, de volatile, et meme evapore cou- 
— deformais de ma plume. Jai Phon- 


neur d'etre, Monſieur, votre tres humble 


Et Lres obeiſſant ſerviteur. 


4 FiTz-ADAM. 


I have many more letters written in 


the ſame ſpirit of criticiſm, and conſe- 
quently many mare opinions of m 
own ; but as theſe may be thought ſuf- 
ficient at one time, I ſhall borrow an old 
fable, and conclude this paper. 

An old man and a little boy were 
driving an aſs to the next market to ſell. 
What a fool is this fellow,” ſays a 
man upon the road, to be trudging it 
on foot with his ſon, that his aſs may 
© golight !* The old man, hearing this, 
ſet his boy — the aſs, and went 
whiſtling by the ſide of him. Why, 
1 ſirrah i exĩes a ſecond man to the boy, 
« js it fit for you to be riding, while 
your poor old father is walking on 
«* foot ?* The father, upon this rebuke, 
took down his boy from the aſs, and 
mounted himſelf, * Do you ſee,” ſays 


' a third, © how the lazy old knave rides 


© along upon his beaft, while his 

© little boyle almoſt crippled with Ak- 
© ing?” The old man no ſooner heard 
this, than he took up his ſon behind him. 
Pray, honeſt friend, fays a fourth, 
© is that als your own -., Ves, ſays 
the man. One would not have thou 

* fo,” replied the other, * by your load - 
© ing him ſo unmercifully. You and 
your ſon are better able to carry the 
© poor beaſt than he you. Any thing 
© to pleaſe, ſays the owner; and alight- 
ing with his fon, they tied the legs of 
the aſs together, and by the help of a 
pole endeavoured to carry him upon their 
ſhoulders over the bridge that led to the 
town, This was ſo entertaining a fight, 
that the people ran in crowds to laugh at 
it; till the als, conceiving a diſlike to 
the over-complaiſance 'of his maſter, 


burſt aſunder the cords that tied him, 


ſlipt from the pole, and tumbled into 
the river. The poor old man made the 
beſt of his way home, aſhamed and vex- 
ed that by endeavouring to pleaſe ev 
body, he had pleaſed” y, and 
his aſs into the bargains - 
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1 Do not doubt but it is already ob- 
. — that I —.— fewer = Þ 
myſelf than any of m eceſſors. It 
N A leſs — with 
my own merit, but I really look upon my- 
ſelf as ſuperior to ſuch little arts of fame. 
Compliments, which I ſhould be ob- 
liged to ſhroud under the name of a 
third perſon, have very little reliſh for 
me, If I am not conſiderable enough 
to pronounce ex cathedra, that I Adam 
Fitz-Adam know how to rally the fol- 


. Hes, and decide upon the cuſtoms of the 


world with more wit, humour, learning, 
and taſte, than any man living, I have 
in vain undertaken the fcheme of this 
paper. Who would be regulated by the 
judgment of a man who is not the moſt 
ſelf-ſufhicient perſon alive? Why 2 
all the pretty women in England, in 
reign of Queen Anne, ſubmit the go- 
vernment of their fans, hoods; hoops, 
und patches, to the 8 — 2 
canſe he pronounced himſelf the beſt 
lions? Why did half the na- 


tion imbĩbe their politics from the Craftſ- 
man, but becauſe Caleb d' Anvers aſ- 
ſuted them that he underſtood the maxims 
of government, and the conſtitution of 
his — better than any mĩniſter or 
patriot of his time ? Throned as I am in 
a perſect good opinion of my own abi- 
lities, I ſcorn to taſte the ſatisfaction of 
—.— my on pen and (to be hum- 
for once) I own, if there is any ſpe- 
= of 2 of — — - 

maſter, it is the epi - 

deficience in this particular is happily 
common to me. with the greateſt men: 
I can even go farther, and declare that 
it is the fair part of the creation which 
excels in that province. Eaſe, without 
affectatĩon, the politeſt expreſſion, the 
happieſt art of telling news or trifles, 
the moſt engaging turns of ſentiment or 
paſſion, are frequently found in letters 
trom women, who have lived in a ſphere 
at all above the vulgar ; while, on the 
other fide, orators write affectedly, mi- 
niſters obſcurely, poets floridly, learned 
men 
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men pedantically, and ſoldiers tolerably, 
when they can ſpell, One would not 
have one's daughter write like Eloiſa, 
becauſe one would not have one's daugh- 
ter feel what ſhe felt; yet who ever 
wrote ſo movingly, ſo to the heart? The 
amiable Madame de Sevignè is the ſtan- 
dard of eaſy engaging writing 1 to call 
her the pattern of elegant writing will 
not be thought an exaggeration, when 
I refer my readers to her atcounts of 
the death of Marſhal Turenne. Some 
little fragments of her letters, in the ap- 
pendix to Ramfry's life of that hero, 

ive a ſtronger picture of him than the 
— was able to do in his volumi- 
nous work. If this fair - one's epiltles 
are liable to any cenſure, it is for a fault 
in which ſhe 1s not likely to be often 
imitated, the excels of tenderneſs for 
her daughter. 

The Italians are as proud of a perſon 
of the ſame ſex : Lucretia Gonzaga was 
ſo celebrated for the eloquence of her 


letters, and the purity of her ſtile, that 


her very notes to her ſervants were col- 
lected and publiſhed. I have never read 
the collection: and indeed one or two 
billets that I have met with, have not 
entirely all the delicacy of Madame de 
Sevignt. In one to her footman, the 
Siguora Gonzaga reprehends him for 
not readily obeying Dame Lucy, her 
houſekeeper; and in another, addreſſed 


to the ſame Mrs. ny Bs ſays— If 


Livia will not be obedient, turn u 
© her coats, and whip her till her fleſh 
© be black and blue, and the blood run 
* down to her heels. To be fure this 
founds a little oddly to Engliſh ears, but 
may be very elegant, when modulated 
by the harmony of Italian liquids. 
Several worthy perſons have laid down 
rules for the compoſition of letters ; but 
I fear it is an art which only nature can 
teach, I remember in one of thoſe books 
(as it was written by a German) there 
was a ſtrict injunction not to mention 
yourſelf before you had introduced the 
perſon of your correſpondent ; that is, 


+ you muſt not uſe the monoſyllable 7 be- 


tore the pronoun You. The Italians 
have ſtated expreſſions to be uſed by 
different ranks of men, and know exact- 
ly when to ſubſcribe themſelves the de- 
voted, or the moſt devoted, flave of the 
illuſtrious or moſt eminent perſons to 
whom they have the honour to write, It 
is true, in that country, they have fo 


Part of bis life, E took ĩt into 
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cl correſponderice with forms and 
— that they ſeldom make uſe of 
their own language, but generally write 
to one another in French. 

Among many inſtances of beautiful 
letters from ladies, and of the contrary 
from our ſex; I ſhall ſelect two, which 
are very fingular in their kind. The 
compariſon; to be ſure, is not entirely 
fiir; but when I mention ſome particu- 
lars of the male authcr, one might ex- 
peR a little more elegance, a little bet- 
ter orthography, a little more decorum, 
and a good deal leſs abſurdity, than 
ſcem to have met in on: head, which kad 
ſeen ſo much of the world, which pre- 


tended ſo much to literature, and which 


had worn ſo long one of the firſt crowns 


in Euxope, This perſonage was the 


Emperor Maximilian, grandfather to 
Charles the Vth. His reign was long, 
ſometimes ſhining, often unproſperous, 
very often ignominious. His fickleneſs, 
prodigality, and indigence, were noto- 


rious. The Italians called him Pochi- ' 


danari, or the pennyleſs; a quality no 
more habitual to him, than his propen- 
fity to repair his ſhattered fortunes by 
the moſt unbecoming means. He ſerved 
under our Henry the Eighth, as a com- 


mon ſoldier, at the fiege of Terouenne, 


for a hundred crowns a day: he was 
bribed to the attempt againſt Pifa, and 
bribed to give it over. In ſhort, no. 
tentate ever undertook to engage him 
in a treaty without firſt offering him mo- 
ney. Yet this vagahond monarch, as 
if the annals of his reign were too glo- 
rious to be defcribed by a plebeian pen, 
or as if they were worthy to be deſcribed 
at all, took the pains to write his own lift 
in Dutch verſe. There was another book 
of his compoſition in a different way, 
which does not refle& much mare luſtre 
upon his memory than his own Dutch 
epic; this was what he called his /zvre 
rouge, and was a regilter of ſeventeen 
mortifications which he had received 


from Louis the Twelfth of France, and 


which he intended to revenge on the firſt 
opportuvity. After a variety of ſhifts, 
breach of promiſes, alliances, and trea- 
ties, he almoſt duped his viin cotem- 

rary Henry the Eighth, with a propo- 
ful of rebanlie the — to — white 
himfelf was meditating,what he thought, 
an acceſſion of digrity even to the im- 
perial diadem : in ſhort, in the latter 


lis 
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his head to canvas for the papal Tiara. 
Several methods were agitated to com- 
paſs this object of his ambition: one, 
and not the leaſt ridiculous, was to pre- 
fend that the patriarchal dignity was in- 
cluded in the imperial; and by virtue of 
that definition, he really aſſumed the title 
of Pontifex Maximus, copying the pa- 
gan lords of Rome on his way to the ſo- 
vercignty of the Chriltian church, Mo- 
ney he knew was the ſureſt method, but 
the leaſt at his command; it was to pro- 


cure a ſupply of that neceſſary ingre- 


dient that he wrote the following letter 
to his daughter Margaret, Ducheſs 
Dowager of Savoy, and Governeſs of 
the Netherlands, 


PRES chiere et tres amCe fylle, jc 

entendu Pavis que vous m'avez 
donné par Guyllain Pingun notre gar- 
derobes, dont avons encore mieux pensẽ. 
Et ne trouvons point pour nulle reſun 
bon que ndus nous devons franchement 
marier, maes avons plus avant mys no- 
tre de liberation et volontẽ de james plus 
hanter ſaem nue. Et envoyons demain 
Monſ. de Gurce Eveſque a Rome devers 
le pape pour trouver fachon que nous 
orig accorder avec ly de nous pren- 
dre pour ung coadjuteur, zftin que apres 
ja mort pouruns eſtre aſſurẽ de avoer le 
papat, et devenir preſter, et apres eſtre 
ſaint, et que yl vous ſera de neceſſité 
que apres ma mort vous ſerẽs contraint 
de me adorer, dont je me trover bien 
glorioes. Je envoye ſur ce ung poſte de 
vers le roy d'Arogon pour ly prier qu'y 
nous voulle ayder pour a ce parvenir, 
dont il eſt aufly content, moynant que je 
reſigne I'empir 3 noftre comun fyls 
Charls, de 1ela auſſy je me ſuys con- 
tente, Je commance auſſy practiker les 
Cardinaulx, dont ii C. ou iii C. mylle 
ducats me ferunt ung grand lervice, 
aveque la partialits qui eſt deja entre eos. 
Le roy d'Arogon a mande a ſon am- 


baxadeur que yl veulent favouryſer le 


papat a nous. Je vous prie, tenẽs cette 
matter empu ſecret, oſſi bien en bien 
jours je creins que yl faut que tout le 
monde le lache, car bien mal eſti poſſible 
de pratiker ung tel ſy grand matere ſe- 
crete nent pour laquci] yl faut avocr de 


tant de gens et de argent, ſuecurs it pra- 
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tike, et a Did, fact de 1a main de votre 


bon pere Maximilianus futur pape, 
lex vin jour de ſetembre. Le papa a 
encor les vyevers dubls, et ne peult 
longement ſyvre. 


This curious piece, which it is im- 
poſſible to tranſlate, (for what language 
can give an adequate idea of very bad 
old Gerqan French?) is to be found in 
the fourth volume of Letters of Louis 
XIIch, printed at Bruſſels by Fr. Fop- 

ns in 1712. It will be ſufficient to 
inform ſuch of my readers as do not un- 
derſtand French, that his imperial ma- 
jeſty acquaints his beloved daughter that 
he deſigns never to frequent naked 
women any more, but to ule all his en- 
deavours to procure the papacy, and 
then to turn prieſt, and at length become 
a ſaint, that his dear daughter may be 
obliged to pray to him, which he ſhall 
reckon matter of exceeding glory. He 
expreſſes great want of two or three 
hundred thouſand ducats to facilitate 
the buſineſs, which he deſires may be 
kept very ſecret, though he does not 
doubt but all the world will know it in 
two or three days; and concludes with 
ſigning himſelf future Pope. 

As a contralt to this ſcrap of impe- 
rial folly, I ſhall preſent my nai 
with the other letter I mentioned. It 
was written by the Lady Anne, widow 
of the Earls of Dorſet and Pembroke, 
(the lite of the former of whom ſhe - 
wrote) and heireſs of the great houſe 
of Clifford- Cumberland, from which, 
among many noble reverſions, ſhe en- 
joyed the borough of Appleby. Sir Jo- 
ſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Charles the Second, wrote to name a 
candidate to her for that borough : the 
brave counteſs, with all the ſpirit of her 
anceſtors, and. with all the eloquence of 
independent Greece, returned this la- 
conic anſwer, | 


I Have been bullied by an uſurper, I 

have been neglected by a court, but 

Iwill not be dictated to by a ſubject; 
your man ſhan't"ſtand. 

ANNE, DorseT, PEMBROKE, 

and MONTGOMERY. 
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T has been imagined, that if an an- 

cient inhabitant of this iſland, tome 
old Saxon for example, or even in later 
times, a ſubje& of one of our Harry's 
or our Edward's, could rife from his 
grave, and take a ſurvey of the preſent 
generation, he would never ſuſpect us to 
be the deſcendants of his cotemporaries, 
but would ſtare about with ſurprize, and 
be apt to fancy himſelf among a nation 
of foreigners, if not among a race of 
animals of a different ſpecies. I have 
ſometimes thought that ſuch a perſon 
would be no lels puzzled to know his 
country again, than his countrymen ; 
ſuch a change would he find in the na- 
tural face of England, as well as in the 
manners of it's inhabitants. The great 
increaſe of public and private buildings, 
the difference of architecture, the fre- 
quent navigation of rivers, and, above 
all, the introduction and whimſical va- 
riations of Gardening, have contributed 
ſo effectually to new-dreſs our ifland, 
which before was covered with rude fo- 
reſts and extended marſhes, that it would 
require ſome time and pains to diſcover 
her ancient features under ſo total a dif. 
guiſe. This is more particularly the 
caſe with the countries adjacent to Lon- 
don, over which the Genius of Garden- 
ing exerciſes his power ſo often and ſo 
wantonly, that they are uſually new- 
created once in twenty or thirty years, 
and no traces left of their former condi- 
tion, Nor is this to be wondered at; 
fer Gardening, being the dreſs of Na- 
ture, is as liable to the caprices of fa- 
ſhion, as are the dreſſes of the human 
body ; and there is a certain mode of it 
in eyery age, which grows antiquated, 
and becomes obſolete and ridicvlous in 


in trim gardens. The practice, it ſeems, 
was to embroider and flouriſh over the 
ground with curious knots of flowers, as 
the ſame poet calls them in another part 
of his works; and in this there was ſome- 
thing of chearfulneſs and gaiety at leaſt, 
though the judicious eye could not help 
being difplcaſedwith the fantallic quaint» 
neſs of the deſign. 


James the Second was depoſed, and 


the immortal King William came to the 
crown of theſe kingdoms; an zra as re- 
markable in the annals of Gardening, 
as in thoſe of government; but far leis 
auſpicious in the former inſtance. The 
mournful family of Yews came over 
with the Houſe of Orange; the ſombre 
taſte of Holland grew into vogue; and 
ſtrait canals, rectilineal walks, and rows 
of clipt evergreens, were all the mode, 
It was the compliment which England 
paid her new ſovereign, to wear the dreſs 
of a Dutch moraſs. The roval gardens 
of Kenſington, Hampton Court, and 
Richmond, ſet the ſame example; and 
good Whigs diftinguifhed their loyalty 
y fetching their plans from the ſame 
country which had the honour of pro- 
ducing their king; a country never great- 
ly celebrated for taſte in any inttance, 
and leaſt of all in the article now under 
conſideration. But ſuch were the errors 
of the times; our connoifleurs, in their 
zeal, all hecame Mynheers ; and it would 
probably have been then efteemed as 
great a mark of diſaffeQion, to have laid 
out ground different from the true Belgic 
model, as it would be now to wear a 
white roſe on the tenth of June. 
This Dutch abſurdity, like all other 
follies, had it's run, and in time expired, 
The great Kent appearcd at length in 


the next. So that were any man of taſte behalt of Nature; declared war againſ 


now to lay out his ground in the ſtyle 
which prevailed leſs than half a century 
ago, it would occaſion as much aſtoniſh- 
ment and laughter, as if a modern beau 
ſhould appear in the drawing-room in 
red ſtockings, or introduce himſelf into 
a polite aſſembly in one of my Lord Fop- 
pington's perriwigs. 

What was the prevailing mode m 
Milton's days, may be gueſſed from a 
paſſage in his Ilpenſeroſo, where he de- 
le. bes Retired Leiſure taking his delight 


the taſte in faſhion, and laid the axe to 
the root of artificial ever-greens, Gar- 
dens were no longer filled with yews in 
the ſhape of giants, Noah's Ark cut in 
holly, St. George and the Dragon in 
box, comeſs lovers, huruſtine bears, 
and all that race of raot-bound mon- 
ſters, which flouriſhed ſo long and look- 
ed ſo tremendous round the hedges of 
every graſs plat. At the ſame time, the 
dull uniformity of deſigning was ba- 


niſhed ; high walls, excluding the coun- 
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try, were thrown down; and it was no 
longer thought neceſſary that every 

rove ſhould nod at a rival, and eyery 
Welk be paired with a twin- brother. 
The at maſter above-mentioned, 
truly ho diſciple of Nature, imitated 
her in the agreeable wildneſs and beau- 
tiful irregularity of her plans; of which 
there are ſome noble examples ſtill re- 
maining, that abundantly ſhew the 
power of his creative genius. 

But it js our misfortune that we al- 
ways run Deyond the goal, and are ne- 
ver contented to reſt at that point where 
perfection ends, and exceſs and abſur- 
dity begin, Thus our preſent artiſts in 
Gardening far exceed the wildneſs of 
Nature; and, pretending to improve on 
the plans of Kent, diitort their ground 
into irregularities the moſt offenſive that 
can be imagined. A great comic painter 
has proved, [ am told, in a piece every 
day expected, that the line of beauty is 
an 8. I take this to be the unanimous 
opinion of all our proſeſſors of horticul- 
ture, who ſeem to have the moſt idola- 
trous veneration for that crooked letter 
at the tail of the alphabet. Their land, 
their water, muſt be ſerpentine ; and, be- 
cauſe the formality of the laſt age ran 
too much into right lines and parallels, 
a ſpirit of oppoſition carries the preſent 
univerſally into curves and mazes. 

It was queſtioned of ſome old mathe- 
matician, a great bigot to his favourite 
- ſcience, whether he would conſent to go 
to heaven in any path that was not tri- 
angular? It may, I think, with equal 
propriety, be queſtioned of a modern 
Gardener, whether he would conſent to 
go thither in any path that is not ſerpen- 
tine? Nothing on earth, at leaſt, can 
pleaſe out of that model; and there is 
rea ſon to believe, that paradiſe itſelf 
would have no charms for one of theſe 
gentlemen, unleſs it's walks be diſpoſed 
into labyrinth and meander. In ſerious 
truth, the vaſt multitude of groteſque 
little villas, which-grow up every ſum- 
mer, within a certain diſtance of- Lon- 
don, and ſwarm more eſpecially on the 
banks of the Thames, are fatal proofs 
of the degeneracy of our national taſte, 
With a deſcription of one of thoſe whim- 
fical nothings, and with a few previous 
remarks upon the owner of it, I ſhall 
conclude this paper, 

Squire Muſhroom, the preſent worthy 
poſſeſſor of Block Hill, was born at a 
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little dirty village in Hertfordſhire, and 
received the rudiments of his education 
behind a writing-deſk, under the eye of 
his father, who was an attorney at law, 
It is not material torelate by what means 
he broke looſe from the bondage of parch- 
ment, or by what ſteps he roſe from 
primeval meanneſs — obſcurity to his 
preſent ſtation in life, Let it be ſufficient 
to ſay, that at the age of forty he found 
himſelf in poſſeiſion of a conſiderable 
fort une. Being thus enriched, he grew 
ambitious of introducing himſelf to the 
world as a man of taſte and pleaſure : for 
which purpoſe, he put an edgipg of ſil- 
ver lace on his ſervants waiſtcoats, took 
into keeping a brace of whores, and re- 
ſolved to have a Villa. Full of this 

leaſing idea, he purchaſed an old farm- 

ouſe, not far diſtant from the place of 
his nativity, and fell to building and 
planting with all the rage of taſte. The 
old manſion immediately ſhot up into 
Gothic ſpires, and was plaiſtered over 
with ſtucco : the walls were notched into 
battlements; uncouth animals were ſet 
grinning at one another over the gate- 
poſts; and the hall was fortified with 
ruſty ſwords and piſtols, and a Meduſa's 
head ſtaring tremendous over the chim- 
ney. When he had proceeded thus far, 
he diſcovered in good time that his houſe 
was not habitable z which obliged him 
to add two rooms entirely new, and en- 
tirely incoherent with the reſt of the 
building. Thus, while one half is de- 
ſigned to give you an old Gothic edi- 
fice, the other half preſents to your view 
Venetian windows, ſlices of pilaſter, ba- 
luſtrades, and other parts of Italian ar- 
chitecture. 

A Library of books, as it is eſteemed 
an eſſential ornament in a modiſh Villa, 
was the next object of the ſquire's ambi- 
tion, I was conducted into this apart- 
ment, ſoon after it's completion, and 
could not help obſerving, with ſome ſur- 
prize, that all the volumes on the ſhelves 
were in duodecimo; at which expreſſing 
a curioſity, I received the following an- 
ſwer, verbatim Why, Sir, I'll inform 
© you how that matter came to paſs, I 
© ordered my carpenter to tickle me u 
© a neat faſhionable ſet of caſes for the 
© reception of books, and the d 4 
© blundering booby made all the ſhelves, 
© as you ſee, of a ſize, only to hold your 
© duodecimo's, as they call them; fo I 
© wag obliged, you know, to pyrchaſe 

a 4 books 
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8 books of a proper dimenſſon, and ſuch: 


* as would fit the places they were to 
s (tand in.” 

But the triumph of his genius was 
ſeen in the diſpoſition of his gardens, 


which contain every thing in leis than 


two acres of ground, At your firſt en- 
trance, the eye is faluted with a yellow 
ſerpentine river, ſtagnating through a 
beautiful valley, which extends near 
twenty yards in length. Over the river 
is thrown a bridge, partly in the Chineſe 
manner; and a little ſhip, with fails 
ſpread, and ſtreamers flying, floats in 
the midſt of it. When you have paſſed 
this bridge, you enter into a grove per- 
exed with errors and crooked walks ; 
where, lmving trod the fame ground over 
and over 2gain, through a labyrinth of 
horn-beam hedges, you are led into an 
old hermitage built with roots of trees, 
which the ſquire is pleaſed to call St. 
Auſtin's Cave. Here he deſires you to 
ſe yourſelf, and expects encomiums 

on his — after 2 ramble 
begins through another maze of walks, 
and the laſt error is much worſe than the 


firſt, At length, when you almoſt de- 
ſpair of ever viũting day- light any mores 
you emerge on a ſudden in an open and 
circular area; richly chequered with beds 
of flowers, and embelliſhed with a little 
fountain playing in the centre of it. At 
eyery folly mult have a name, the ſquire 
informs you that, by way of whim, 
he has chriſtened this place Little Ma- 
r;bon: at the upper-end of which you are 
conducted into a pumpous, clumſy, and 
gilded building, Aid to he a temple, and 
conſecrated to Yenus ; for no other rea- 
ſon, which I could learn, but becauſe the 
ſquire riots here ſometimes, in vulgar 
love, with a couple of orange-wenches, 
taken from the purlieus of the play- 
houſe. | 

To conclude; if one wiſhed to ſee 3 
coxcomb expoſe himſelf in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, one would adviſe him 
to build a Villa; which is the chef- 
d'euvre of modern impertinence, and 
the molt conſpicuous ſtage which Folly 
can poſſibly mount to dilplay herſelf to 
the world, | 
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T was well ſaid by Montaigne, 

That all external 1 re- 
ceive taſte and colour from the internal 
conſtitution ; as cloaths give warmth, 
not from their own heat, but by cover - 
ing and keeping clole the heat that is in 
ourſelves. 

Every man's experience will prove the 
truth of this obſervation; as it will teach 
him, both from what he feels in himſelf, 
and obſerves in others, that without a 
diſpoſition for happineſs, the benefits and 
bleſſings of life are beſtowed upon him 
in vain; and that with it, even a bare 
exemption from poverty and pain js al- 
moſt happineſs 2 

I am led to this thought by the fol- 
lowing letter, which I recrived near two 
pours ago from a very valuable friend. 

he reader will perceive that jt was not 
written with a view of publication; but 
as it preſents us with a very natural pic- 
ture of domeſtic happineſs, and inſtructs 
vs how an elegant little family may live 
charitably and within bounds upon an 
income of only fifty pounds a year, I 

| give it to the public exactly as Ire - 
ceived it, Thoſe who haye feeling hearts 


will call it an entertainment; to the reſt 
it is not written, 


YORK, JUNE THE 14th, 1751, 
DEAR $18, 

7 HE reaſon that you have not heard 
trom me for. theſe laſt five weeks is, 

that _ where I have been, have 
engroſſed ali my time and attention, 
Perhaps you will be ſurprired to hear, 
that I have lived a compleat month with 
our old friend, the rector of South 
8 * his honeſt wife. | 

ou know with what com 

uſed to think of them : that — 
had mixed a good deal with the world, 
and who had always entertained | 
of making a figure in it, ſhoul4 fooliſh- 
ly, and at an age when people generally 
grow wiſe, throw away his affections 
upon a girl worth nothing ; and that ſhey 
one of the livelieſt of women, as well as 
the fineſt, ſhould refuſe the many ad- 
vantageous offers which werg made her, 
and follow a poor parſon to his living of 
fifty pounds a year, in a remote corner 
of the kingdom. But I have learnt from 
experience, that we have been pitying 
. , the 
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the happieſt couple of our acquaintance. 
I am impatient to tell you all I know of 
them. 
The pariſh of South Green is about 
ſeventeen miles ſrom this place, and is 
in my opinion the moſt picaſing ſpot of 
ound in all Yorkſhire, I ſhould have 
| told you, that our friend, by the 
death of a relation, was enabled to carry 
his wife from London with a ncat two 
hundred and fifty guineas in his pocket; 
with which ſum he has converted the 
old parſonage-houſe into a little palace, 
and fourteen acres of glebe into a farm 
and garden, that even a Pelham or a 
Southoote might look upon with plea- 
ture. 

The houſe ſtands upon an eminence 
within the "bending of a river, with 
about half an acre of kitchen-garden, 
tenced in with a good old wall, well plant- 
ed with fruit-trees. The river that al- 
molt ſurrounds this little ſpot affords 
them fiſh at all ſeaſons, They catch 
trout there, and plenty of them, from 
two to five pounds weight. Before the 
houſe is a little lawn with trees planted 
in clumps; and behind it a yard well 
ſtocked with poultry, with a barn, cow- 
houſe, and dairy, At the end of the 
garden. a draw-bridge leads you to a 
ſmall piece of ground, where three or 
feur pigs are kept. Here they are fat- 
tened for pork or bacon; the latter the 
cure for thefaſelves; and in all my life 
I never eat better. 

In the leven years of this retirement 
they have fo planted this little ſpot, that 

ou can hardiy conceive any thing more 
autiful. The fields lie all together, 
with paſlure- ground erough for tuo 
korſes and as many cows, and the reit 
arable. Every thing thrives under their 
kands. The hedges, all of their own 
planting, are the thickeſt of any in the 
country ; and within every one of them 
is a fand-walk between a double row of 
flowering ſhrubs, hardly ever out of 
bloſſom. The produce of theſe fields 
fupplies them abundantly with the means 
of bread and beer, and with a ſurplus 
rly for the poor, to whom they are 
2 beſt benefactors of any in the neigh- 
bourhood. The huſband brews, and 
the wife bakes ; he manages the farm, 
and ſhe the dairy ; and both with ſuch 
ſkill and induſtry, that you wonld think 
them educated to nothing elſe, 

Their houſe conſiſts of two parlours 

and a kitchen below, and two bed 


chambers and a fervant's room aboves 
Their maid ts e poor woman's daughter 
in the pariſh, whom they * at eleven 
years old, and have made the handieſt 
girl imaginable. She is extremely pret- 
ty, and might marry herlelf to advane 
tage; but the loves her miſtreſs ſo ſin- 
cerely, that no temptation is Rrong 
_— to prevail upon her to leave 
m__ 

In this ſweet retirement they have a 
boy and a girl; the boy fix years old, 
and the girl tour; both of them the 
prettieſt little things that ever were born, 
The girl is the very picture of her mo- 
ther, with the ſame ſoftneſs of heart and 
temper. The boy is a jolly dog, and 
loves miſchief ; but if you tell tym an 
intereſting ſtory, he will cry for an hour 
together, The huſband and wife con- 
ſtantly go to bed at ten, and riſe at ſix. 
The bufineſs of the day is commonly 
fiſhed by dinner · time; and all after is 
amuſement and pleaſure, without any 
ſet forms. They are almoſt worſhipped 
by the pariſhioners, to whom the doctor 
is not only the ſpiritual director, but the 
phyſician, the ſurgeon, the apothecary, 
the lawyer, the ſteward, the friend, and 
the chearful companion. The beſt peo- 
ple in the country are fond of viſiting 
them; they call it going to ſee the won- 
ders of Yorkſhire, — ſay that they 
never eat {o heartily as of the parſon's 
bacon and greens. 

I told you at the beginning of this 
letter that they were the happicſt couple 
of our acquaintance; and now I will 
tell you why they are ſo. In the firſt 
place, they love and are delighted with 
each other, A ſeven years marriage, 
infead of leſſening their affections, has 
encreaſed them. They wifh for no- 
thing more than what their little income 
affords them; and even of that little they 
lay up. Our friend ſhewed me his ac- 
count of expences, or rather his wife's 
account; by which it appears that they 
have faved yearly from fifteen ſhillings 
to a guinea, excluſive of about the ſame 
ſum which they diſtribute among the 
poor, beſides barley, wheat, and twenty 
other things. The only article of-Jux- 
ury is tea; but the doctor ſays he would 
forbid that, if his wife could forget her 
London education, However, they ſel- 
dom offer it but to their beſt company z 
and Jeſs than a pound will laſt them à 
twelvemonth, Wine they have none, 
nor will they teceive it as a preſent, 

Their 
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Their conſtant drink is ſmall- beer and 


ale, both of which they brew in the 


higheſt perfection. Exerciſe and tem- 
pcrance kebp them in pag health 
and good-Hhumour. All the ſtriſe be- 
tween them is who ſhall pleaſe and ob- 


lige molt, Their favourite amuſement 


is reading: now and then, indeed, our 
friend ler ibbles a little; but his perform- 
ances reach uo farther than a ſhort ſer- 
mon, or a paper of verſes in praiſe of 
his wife. Every birth-day of the lady 
is conſtantly celebrated in this manner; 
and though you do not read a Swift to 
his Stella, yet there is ſomething ſo ſin- 
cere and tender iy theſe little pieces, that 
I could never read any of them without 
tears. In the fine afternoons and even- 
ings, they are walking arm and arm, with 
their boy and girl, about their grounds; 
but how chearful, how happy ! is not 
to be told you. Their children are 
hardly fo much children as themſelves. 
But though they love one another even 
to dotage, their fondneſs never _— 
before company. I never ſaw either of 
them ſo much as playing with the other's 
hand—I mean only when they have 
known I was within fight of them: I 
have ſtolen upon them unawares indeed, 
and have been witneſs to ſuch words 
and looks as have quite melted me. 

With this couple, ard in this retire- 
ment, I have paſſed my time ſince you 
heard from me. How happily I need 
not lay: come and be a judge yourſelf; 
they invite you molt heartily. 


One thing I had forgot to tell you of 
them. It makes no part of their hap- 
pineſs that they can compare themſel ves 
with the reſt of the world, who want 
minds to enjoy themſelves as they do. 
It rather leſſens than enereaſes it. Their 
own happineſs is from their own hearts. 
They have every thing they wiſh for in 
this fifty pounds a year and one an- 
other. They make no boaſt of them- 
ſelves, nor find fault with any b y. 
They are ſorry I am not as happy as 
they; but are far from advifing me to 
retire as they have done. I left a bank- 
note of twenty ponnds behind me.in my 
room, incloſed in a letter of thanks for 
their civilities to me; Lat it was return - 
ed me this morning to York, in a man- 
ner that pleaſed me more than all the 
reſt of their behaviour. Our friend 
thanked me for the favour I intended 
him; but told me I could beſtow it better 
among the poor: that his wife and he 
had been looking over the family accounts 
of laſt month, and that they found me 
only a few ſhillings in their debt; that 
if I did not think they were a thouſand 
times over-paid by the pleaſure I had 
given them, they would be obliged to 
me for a pound of tea, and a little of 
— ſnuff, when I got to Lon- 

n. 

I hope ſoon to ſee you, and to- enter · 
tain you by the week with the part ĩcu- 
lars of the parſon and his wife. Till 
then, I am, &c. 
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WIC E in every year are folem- 
nized thoſe grand diverſions with 
which our nobility, gentry, and others, 
entertain themſelves at Newmarket ; and 
as this is the vernal ſcaſon tor the cele- 
bration of thoſe curicus ſports and feſ- 
tivals z and as they are, at this time, 
likely to be held with the utmoſt ſplen- 
dour and magnificence, I think it may 
not be improper to amuſe my town- 
r-:ders with one ſingle paper upon the 
ſubje&t.' ; 

In this I will endeavour to ſet forth 
the uicfulneſs of theſe anniverſary meet - 
ings, deſcribing the manner and method 
of exhibiting ſuch games; and then 
ſhew what benefit may ariſe to the kirg- 
dom by horle-races in general, on the 


one hand; and what detriment may 
happen from them to the public, on the 
other, by their fpreading too widely over 
the whole kingdom. 

I read in one of the news - papers of 
laſt week the ** aniche.- Ti 
laid, that garrets at Newmarket are 
let at four guineas each for the time 


of the meeting“ What!“ ſaid I to 
myſelt, © are our principal nobility con- 


© tent to lie in garrets; at ſuch an ex- 
© orbitant price, for the fake of ſuch 
* amuſements? Or are our jockey 
« gentry, and tradeſinen, extravagant 
enough to throw away their loole corn 
© —2s I may properly call it on this oc- 
caſion lo idly and ridiculouſly ?* To 
be ſure, there is not @ more noble di- 
verſion 


verſion than this. In it's original it 
was of royal inſtitution, and carried on 
in the beginning with much honour and 
integrity z but as the beſt conſtitution 
will always degenerate, I am fearful 
'this may be grown too much into ſci- 
Encs, wherein the adepts may have car- 
ried matters to a nicety, not altogether 
reconeileable to the {trifteſt notions of 
integrity; and which may by degrees, 
dy their affecting to become notable in 
the profeſſion, corrupt the morals of 
our young nobility, The language of the 
place is generally to be underſtood by the 
rule of contraries. If any one ſays his 
hor(e is a pretty good one, but as flow as 
a tod top, (for ſimilies are much in uſe) 
vou may conclude him to be an exceed - 
Ing ſpeedy one, but not ſo good at bot - 
tom. If he mentions his deſign of throw- 
ing a particular horſe ſoon out of frain- 
ing, you may be afſured he has a mind 
to match that horſe as ſoon as he can; 
and ſo it is in every thing elſe they throw 
out. Foreigners who come here for 
euriofity, cannot be ſhewn a finer ſight 
than'theſe races, which are almoſt pe- 
culiar to this country : but I mult con- 
feſs that I have been ſometimes put a 
little to the bluſh at IR _ are 
tty pregnant in t ace; Every 
body i dreſſed ſo verfeAly alike, that it 
is extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween his Grace and his Groom. I 
have heard a ſtranger aſk a man of qua- 
lity, how often he dreſſed and watered- 
his hortes ? how much corn, and bread, 
and hay, he gave them? how many 
miles he thought he could run in ſuch a 
number of minutes? and how long he 
had lived with his maſter? Thoſe who 
have been at the place will not be ſur- 
; prized at theſe miſtakes; for a pair of 
| ts, and buckſkin breeclies, a fuſtian 
frock, with a leather belt about it, aud 
a black velvet cap, is the common co- 
vering of the whole town: ſo that, if 
- the inſide does not differ, the outſide of 
my lord and his rider are exactly the 
ſame. There is another moſt remark- 


able affectation, which is this: thoſe . 


who are known to have the moſt, and 
perhaps the beſt, horſes of the place, al- 
ways appear themſelves on the very 

worlt, and go to the turf on ſome ordi- 
nary ſcrub tit, ſcarce worth five pounds. 
From perſons thus mounted and ac- 
eoutrea, what a ſurprize mult it be to 
hear a bett offered of an hundred pounds 
to fifty, and fomctimes three hundred 


* 


to two, when you would im 
rider to be ſcarce worth a groay In that 
circular convention before the race be- 

ins, at the Devil's Ditch, all are hail 

lows well met; and every one is at 
liberty, taylor, diſtiller, or otherw 
to offer and take ſuch betts as he think 
proper; and * pounds 
uſually laid on a fide; When the ho 
are in ſight, and come near Choak- Jade, 
immediately the company all diſperſe, 
as if the devil roſe out of this ditch and 
drove them, to get to the turning of the 
lands, the reft poſt, or ſome other ſta- 
tion they chuſe, for ſeeing the puſh 
sade. Now the contention becomes 
animating. It is delightful to ſee two, 
or ſometimes more, of the moſt beau- 
titul animals of the creation, ſtruggling 
for ſuperiority, ſtretching every muſcle 
and ſine to tail the prize, and reach 
the goal to obſerve the {kill and addreſs 
of the riders, who are all diſtinguiſhed 
by different colours, of white, blue, 
green, red, and yellow, ſometimes ſpur- 
ring or whipping, ſometimes checking 
or pulling, to give freſh-breath and cou- - 
rage! and it is often obſerved that the 
race is won, as much by the dexterity 
of the rider, as by the vigour and fleet - 
neſs of the animal. | 

When the ſport is over, the compan 
ſaunter away towards the Warren Hill, 
before the other horſes, left at the ſe- 
veral ſtables in the town, are rode out 
to take their evening exerciſe and their 
water. On this delightful ſpot you 
may ſee, at once, above a huodred of 
the moſt beautiful horſes in the univerſe, 
all led out in ftrings, with the grooms 
and boys upon them, in their ſeveral 
liveries, diſtinguiſhing each perſon of 
rank they belong to. This is indeed a 
noble fight; * a piece of grandeur, 
and an expenſive one too, which no 
nation can boaſt of but our own. To 
this the crown contributes, not only by 
a very handſome allowance for keeping 
horſes, but alſo by giving plates to be 
run for by horſes and mares at different 
ages, in order to encourage the breed, 
by keeping up the price of them, and 
to make the breeders extremely careful 
of their race and genealogy! 

The pedigree of theſe horſes is 
ſtriẽtly regarded and carefully looked 
into than that of the Knight of Malta: 
They muſt have no blemiſhed quarter 
in the family on either fide for many ge- 
neratiens z their blood muſt have run 

| . 
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over England; and—if we conſider the 
number 1 in the different metro - 


pure and vuntainted, from the great, 
greit, five times great grandfather and 
grandam, to be atteſted in the moſt au- 
thentic and ſolemn manner by the hand 
of the breeder. It is this care of the 
breed, and particularly with an eye to 
their ſtrength, that makes all the world 
ſo fond ot our horſes. Many thouſands 
are carried out of England every year; 
fo that it is become a trade of great con- 
ſequence, and brings a valt balance of 
money to this country annually, The 


French monarch rides no other horſes . 


but ours in his favourite diverſion of 
hunting. You may at any time fee 
two or three hundred beautiful Engliſh 
geldings in thoſe great and noble (tables 
at Chantilli, Moſt of the German 
princes, and many. of their nobility, are 
deſirons of having Engliſh horſes ; and, 
I dare fay, his preſent M-=—y of P——2, 
however military his genius may be, 
had rather mount an Englith horſe at a 
review of his troops, than a breach at 
any ſiege in Europe. 
42 over the whole 
kingdom are what, I confeſs, give me 
ſome little diſreliſh to the ſport. Every 
county, and almoſt the whole of it, 1s 
mad during the time of the races, Many 
ſubſtantial farmers go to them with 
thirty or forty pounds in their | mg 
and return without one ſingle farthing. 
Here they drink, and learn to be vicious, 
and the whole time is ſpent in riot and 
diforder. An honeſt butcher, that is 
taken in at a horſe-race, is tempted per- 
haps, on his return, to borrow an ox or 
a few ſheep of his neighbour to make 
up his loſſes. An — tradeſ- 
man, or a good farmer, has ſometimes 
turned highwayman to be even with the 
rogue that bubbled him at the races. 
Upon the whole, if I conſider only how 
much time is loſt to all the labouring 
men in this kingdom by county races, 
the damage they occaſion is immenſe. 


Let us ſuppoſe it but a week's labour all 


polis's, beſides the leſſer country plates 
this muſt be allowed a very moderate 
computation: andthen let thoſe two inge- 
nious gentlemen, Mr. Pond and Mr. He- 
ber, however they may be at variance with 
each other, join to compute how much 
the loſs mult be to the whole kingdom. . 
I dare an{wer for it, that it mail amount 
. hundred thovtands of pounds. 

ut as in r was principally deſign- 
ed in — horſes. 1 na, — be led | 
to urge any thing againſt them. Horſes 
of all kinds have ever! been held in the 
higheſt eſteem. Darius was choſen king 
of Perſia by the neighing of his horſe. 
I queſtion if Alexander himſelf had 
puſhed his conqueſts half fo far, if Bu- 
cephalus had not *.ooped to take him on 
his back. An emperor of Rome made 
his horſe a conſul ; and it will be readily 
owned, that the dignity was as properly 
conferred upon the heaſt, as the impe- 
rial diadem upon his maſter, 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a ſhort 
extract from Churchill's Collection ot 
Voyages. 

In Morocco the natives have a great 
© reſpe& for horſes that have beers the 
«© pilgrimage of Mecca, where Mahomet 
© was born; they are called Hadgis, or 
© ſaints. Such horſes have their. necks 
© adorned with ſtrings of beads and 
« relicks, being writings wrapt up in 
© cloth of gold or ſilk, containing the 
© names of their prophet : and when 
© their horſes die, they are buried with 
© as much ceremony as the neareſt re- 
© Jations of their owners. The King 
of Morocco has one of them, whom 
© he cauſes to be led before him when 
© he goes abroad, very richly accoutred, 
and covered with theſe writings z his 
© tail being held up by a Chriſtian flave, 
© carrying in one hand a pot and a 
© towel, to receive the dung and wipe 
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© the poſteriors.” 


Ne XVIII. THURSDAY; MAY 4, 1753. 


HE following letter had appeared 

earlier in the World, if it's length, 
or— what at preſent happens to be the 
ſame thing—it's merit, had not been ſo 
great, I have been trying to ſhorten it, 
without robbing it of beauties ;z but af- 
ter many unſucceſsful attempts, I find 


that the ſpirit of it is—as the human 
ſoul is imagined to be by ſome ancient 
philoſuphers==totus in toto, et totus in 
gualibet parte. I have therefore chang- 
ed the form of my paper, chuſing rather 
to preſent my readers with an extraor- 
dinary half ſheet, than to keep from 
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them any longer what was ſent me for 


their initruction. At the fame time I 1 


malt beg leave to ſay, that I ſhall never 
think myſelf obliged to repeat my com- 
plailance, but to thoſe of my corre- 
ipondents who, like the writ& of this 
letter, can inform me of their grievances 
with all the elegance of wit. 


TO MA. FITZ-ADAX. 
SIRg : 


1 Conſider you as ſupplemental to the 
law of the land. I take your au- 


thority to begin where the power of the 


law ends. The law is intended to [top 
the progreſs of crimes w puniſhing them; 
your paper ſeems calculated to check the 
courſe of follies by expoſing them. May 
you be more ſucceſsful in the latter than 
the law is in the former! 

Upon this principle I ſhall lay my caſe 


— before you, and deſire your pub- 


ication of it as a warning to others. 
Though it may ſeem ridiculous to many 
of your readers, I can aſſure you, Sir, 
that it is a very ſerious one to me, not- 
withſtanding the ill- natured comfort 
which I might have, of thinking it of 
late a very common one. 
am a gentleman of a reaſonable pa- 
ternal eſtate in my county, and ſerve as 
knight of the ſhire for it. * Having what 
is called a very good family-intereft, my 
election incumbered my eſtate with a 
mortgage of only five thouſand pounds; 
which I have not been able to clear, be- 
ing obliged, by a good place which I 
have got ſince, to live in town, and in 
ail the beſt company, nine months in 
the year, I married ſuitable to my cir- 
cumſtances. My wife wanted neither 
tor tune. beauty, nor underſtanding. 
Piicretion and good-humour on her 
part, joined to good- nature and good- 
manners on mine, made us live com- 
fortably together for eighteen ycars. 
One lon and one daughter were our 
only children, We complied with cul- 
toin in the education of both. My 
daughter learned fome French and tome 
dancing; and my fon patled nine years 
at Wellminſter ſchool in learning the 
words of two, languages, long fince 
dead, and not yet ahove half revived. 
hen I took him away from ſchool, I 
refoived- to fend bim directly abroad, 
having been at Oxford myſelt. My 
ite approved of my defign, butgacked 


a propuai of her own to it, which ſhe 
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urged with ſome earneſtneſs. * My 
« dear,* ſaid ſhe, © I think you do very 
© right to ſend George abroad, for [ 
© love a foreign education, though I 
© ſhallnot ſee the poor boy a great while: 
© bat ſince we are to part for fo long a 
time, why ſhould we not take that 
— of carry ing him ourſelves 
as far as Paris? The journey is no- 
thing ; very little farther than to our 
own houſe in the North; we ſhall ſave 
money by it, for every thing is ee | 
cheap in France; it will form the girl, 
who is of a right age for it; and a 
couple of months with a good French 
and dancing maſter will perfect her in 
both, and give her an air and manner 
that will help her off in theſe days, 
when huſbands are not plenty, eſpe- 
cially for girls with only five thouſand 
pounds to their fortunes. Several of 
my acquaintance, who have lately 
taken trips to Paris, have told me, 
that to be ſure we ſhould take this op- 
portunity of going there. Beſides, 
my dear, as neither you nor I have 
ever been abroad, this little jaunt will 
amuſe, and even improve, us; for it 
is the eaſieſt thing in the world to 
get into all the belt company at Pa- 
ris." 

My wife had no ſooner ended her 
ſpeech, (which I eafily — to be 
the reſult of meditation) than my Aaugh- 
ter exerted all her little eloquence in ſe- 
conding her mother's motion. * Aye, 
© dear papa,” ſaid ſhe, let us go with 
© brother to Paris ; it will be the charm- 
© ingeſt thing in the world; we ſhall 
© ſee all the neweſt faſhions there; [ 
© ſhall learn to dance of Marſeille ;-in 
© ſhort, I ſhall be quite another creature 
after it. You ſee how my couſin Kitty 
© was improved by going to Paris lait 
« year; I hardly knew her again when 
* ſhe came back; do, dear papa, let us 
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The abſurdity of the propoſal ſtruck 
me at firſt, and I foreſaw a thouſand 
inconveniences in it, though not half 
ſo many as I have ſince felt. How- 
ever, knowing that direct contradiction, 
though ſupported by the beſt arguments, 
was not the likelieſt method to convert 
a ſen ale diſputant, I ſeemed a little to 
doubt, and contented myſelf with ſay- 
ing, that I was not, at firſt ſight at leatt, 
ſenſible of the many advantages which 
they had enumerated ; but that on the 
coatrary, I apprehended a great deal of 

: trouble. 
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trouble in the journey, and many in- 
conveniences in conſequence of it: that 
I had not obſerved many men of my age 
conſiderably improved by their travels; 
but that I had lately ſeen many women 
of her's, become very ridiculous by 
their's z and that for my daughter, as 


the had not a fine fortune, I ſaw no ne- 


ceſſity of her being a fine lady. Here 
the girl interrupted me, with ſaying— 
For that very reaſon, papa, I ſhould 
© be a fine lady. Being in faſhion is 
© often as good as being a fortune; and 
© T have known air, dreſs, and accom- 
« pliſhments, ſtand many a woman in- 
© ſtead of a fortune. Nay, to be ſure,” 
added my wife, * the girl is in the right 
© in that; and if with her figure ſhe gets 
« a certain air and manner, I cannot fee 
© why the may not reaſonably hope to be 
© as advantageouſly married as Lady 
© Betty Townly, or the two Miſs Bell- 
© airs, who had none of them ſuch good 
* fortunes,* I found by all this, that 
the attack upon me was a concerted one, 
and that both my wife and daughter 
were ſtrongly infected with that migrat- 
ing diſtemper, which has of late been ſo 
epidemical in this kingdom, and which 
annually carries ſuch numbers of our 
private families to Paris, to expoſe them- 
ſelves there as Engliſh, and here, after 
their return, as French. Inſomuch, 
that I am aſſured that the French call 
thoſe ſwarms of Engliſh, which now in 
a manner over- run — a ſecond in- 
eurſion of the Goths and Vandals. 

I endeavoured as well as I could to 
ayert this impending folly, hy delays 
and gentle perſuaſions, but in vain; the 
attatks upon me were daily repeated, 
and ſometimes enforced by tears. At 
laſt I yielded, from mere good-nature, 
to the joint importunities of a wife and 
daughter whom I loved; not to mention 
the love of eaſe and domeſtic quiet, 
which is, much oftener than we chuſe to 
own, the true motive of many things 
that we either do or omic. 

My conſent being thus extorted, our 
ſetting out was preſſed. The journey 
wanted no preparations; we ſhould find 
ev-ry thing in France, My daugliter, 
who ſpoke ſome French, and my ſon's 
governor, who was a Swils, were to be 
our interpreters upon the road; and 
when we came to Paris, a French ſer- 
vant or two would make all eaſy, 

But, as if Providence had a mind to 
puniſh our folly, our whole journey 


was a ſeries of diſtreſſes. We had not 
ſailed a league from Dover before a vio- 
lent (torm aroſe, in which we had like 
to have been loſt, Nothing could equal 
our fears but our ſickneſs, which per- 
haps leſſened them: at laſt we got into 
Calais, where the inexorable cuſlom- 
houſe officers took away half the few 
things which we had carried with us. 
We hired ſome chaiſes, which proved 
to be old and ſhattered ones, and broke 
down with us at leaft every ten miles. 
Twice we were overturned, and ſome of 
us hurt, though there are no had roads 
in France. At length, the ſixth day, 
we got to Paris, where our banker had 
provided a very good lodging for us; 
that is, very good rooms, very well fur- 
niſhed, and very dirty. Here the great 
ſcene opens. My wife and davghter, 
who had been a good deal diſheartened 
by our diſtreſſes, recovered their ſpirits, 
and grew extremely impatient for a con- 
ſultation of the neceſſary trades- people, 
when luckily our banker and his lady, 
informed of our arrival, came to make 
vs a viſit, He graciouſly brought me 
five thouſand livres, which he aſſured 
me was not more than what would be 
neceſſary for our ficſt ſetting out, as he 
called it z while his wife was pointing 
out to mine the moſt compendious me- 
thod of ſpending three times as much. 
T told him that I hoped that ſum would 
be very near ſufficient for the whole time; 
to which he anſwered, coolly—* No, 
Sir, nor fix times that ſum, if you 
«* propoſe, as to he ſure you do, to ap- 
« pear here bonnelement,” This, I con- 
fels, ffartled me a good deal; and I call. 
ed out to my wife.“ Do you hear that, 
child ' She replied, unmoved—* Yes, 
my dear; but now that we are here, 
there is no help for it; it is but once, 
upon an extraordinary occaſion ; and 
one would not care to appear among 
ſtrangers like ſcrobs.* I made no an- 
ſwer to this ſolid reaſoning, but reſolved . 
within myſelf to ſhorten our ſtay, and 
leſſen our follies as much as I could. 
My bar ker, after having charged him- / 
ſelf with the care of procuring me a 
carofſe de remiſe and a valet de place 
for the next day, which, in plain Eng- 
liſh, is a hized coach and a footmanz 
invited us to paſs all the next Gay at his 
houſe, here he aſſured us that we ſhould 
not meet with bad company, He was 
to cafry we and my ſon before dinner 
to ſee the _ buildings; and his lad 
— 
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was to call upon my wife and daughter 
to carry them to the genteeleſt ſhops, in 
order to fit them out to appear horinfte- 
ment. The next morning I amuſed 
myſelf very well with ſeeing, while my 
wife and daughter amuſed themſelves 
mill beiter by preparing themſelves for 
being ſeen, till we met at dinner at our 
banker's; who, by way of ſample of 
the excellent company to which he was 
to introduce us, preſented to us an Iriſh 
abb. and an Iriſh captain of Clare's ; 
two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a 
yeung Scotch ſurgeon who ſtudied mid- 
wifty at the Hotel Dieu. It is true, he 
lamented that Sir Rarbottle Bumper 
and Sir Clotworthy Guzzledown, with 
their families, whom he had invited to 
meet us, h»ppened unfortunately to have 
been engaged to go and drink brandy at 
Nucilly. Though this company ſonuds 
but indifferentiy, and though we'thould 
have been very ſorry to have kept it in 
London, I can affure vou, Sir, that it 
was the beſt we kept the whole time we 
were at Paris. 

I will omit many circumſtances which 
gave me uneaſineſs, though they would 
probably afford ſome entertainment to 
your reade:;s, that I may haſten to the 
moſt material ones. | 

In about three days the ſeveral me- 
chanics, who were charged with the care 
ot diſguiſing my wife and daughter, 
brought home their reſpective parts of 
this transformation, in order that they 
might appcar bonnftement. More than 
the whole morning was employed in this 
operation; for we did not 6+ , own to 
dinner till near five o'clock. When my 
wife and daughter came at laſt into the 
eating-room, where I had waited for 
them at leaſt two hours, I was ſo ſtruck 
with their transformation, that I could 
neither conceal nor exprels my aſtoniſh- 
ment. Now, my dear, ſaid my wife, 
* we can appear a little like Chriſtians.” 
—* And ſtrollers too, rephed I ; © tor 
* ſuch have I leen, at Southwark fair, 
* the reſpectable Syſigambis, and the 
* lovely Pariſatis. This cannot ſurely 
be ferjous ! —“ Very ſerious, depend 
upon it, my dear, faid my wife; 
aud pray, by the way, what may there 
© be ridiculous in jt? No ſuch Syhgam- 
© bis neither, continued ſne; Betty is 
© butſixteen, and you know I had her at 
four and twenty. As I found that 
the name of Syligambis, carrying an 
idea of age along with it, was offenſive 
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to my wife, I waved the parallel; and 
addreſſing myſelf in common to my wife 
and daughter, I told them, I perceived 
that there was a painter now in Paris, 
who coloured much higher than Rigault, 
though he did not paint near ſo like 
fur that I could hardly have gueſſed 
them to be the pictures of themſelves. 
To this they both anſwered at once, 
that red was not paint; that no colour 
in the world was fard but white, of 
which they proteſted they had none. 
FgBut ho do you like my ompon, papa !* 
continued my daughter; * is it not 4 
© charming one? I think it is prettier 
© than mamma's.— It may, child, for 
© any thing that I know; becauſe I do 
not know what part of all his frippery 
* thy pompon is.—“ It is this, papa,” 
replied the girl, potting hes hand to 
her head, and ſhewing me in the middle 
of her hair a complication of ſhreds and 
rags of velvets, teathers and ribbards, 
ſtuck with falſe ſtones of a thouſand co- 
lours, and placed awry. © But what 
© haſt thou done to thy hair, child!” ſaid 
I, is it blue? Is that painted too by 
© the ſame eminent hand that coloured 
© thy cheeks ? —“ Indeed, papa, an- 
ſwered the girl, © as I told you before, 
* there is no painting in the caſe; but 
* what gives my hair tbat bluiſh caſt is 
* the grey powder, which has always 
© that 22 upon dark- coloured hair, 
© and ſets off the complexion wonder- 
fully. Grey powder, child!“ faid 
I, with ſame ſurprize ; * Grey hairs T 
© knew were venerable ; bur till this 
moment I never knew that they were 
© genteel,'—-* Extremely fo, with ſome 
complexions,” ſaid my wife; * but it 
does nat ſuit with mine, and I never 
uſe it.! You are much in the right, 
my dear,* replied I, * not to play with 
edge · tools. Leare it tothe girl. This, 
which perhaps was too haſtily ſaid, and 
leemed to be a ſecond part of the Syſi- 
gambis, was not kindly taken; my wife 
was ſilent all dinner-time, and I _— 
hoped, aſhamed. My daughter, drun 
with dreis and ſixteen, kept up the con- 
verſation with herſelf, tj.l the long · 
wiſhed-for moment of the opera came, 
which ſeparated us, and left me time to 
reflect upon the extravagances which I 
had already ſeen, and upon the ſtill 
eater which I had but too much rea- 
n to dread, 
From this period to the time of our 


return to England, every day produced 
| : ſome 


improper expence. Would to God that 
they had eaded as they began, with our 
journey ! but unfortunately we have im- 
ported them all. 1 no longer under- 
ſtand, or am underſtood in my family, 
I hear of nothing but le bon ton. A 
French vaict de chambre, who I am told 
is an excellent ſervant, and fit for every 
thing, is brought over to curl my wife's 
and iny daughter's hair, to mount a deſ- 
ſert, as they call it, and occaſionally to 
announce Vifits, A very flatternly, 
dirty, but at the ſame time a very gen- 
teel French maid, is appropri to the 
uſe of my davghter. My meat too is 
as much diſguiſed in the —— a 
French cook, as my wife and my daugh- 
ter are by their red, their pompons, their 
ſcraps of dirty gauze, flimſey ſatins, and 
black callicoes;z not to mention their af- 
fected broken Engliſh, and. mangled 
French, which jumbled together com- 
pole their preſent language. My French 
and Engliſh ſervants quarrel daily, and 
fight for want of words to abuſe one an- 
other. My wife is become ridiculous 
by being tranſlated into French, and the 
verſion of my daughter will, I dare ſay, 
binder many a worthy Engliſh gentle- 
man from attempting to read her. My 
expence—and conſequently my debts— 
increaſes; and I am made more unhappy 
by follies, than moſt other people are by 
crimes, f 0 
Should you think fit to publiſh this 
my caſe, together with ſome obſerva- 
jions of your own upon it, I hope it 
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| ſome new and ſhining folly, and ſome 


may prove a uſeful Pharos, to deter 
private Engliſh families from the coaſts 
of France, I am, Sir, your very hum- 
ble ſervant, g 

R. D. 


My correſpondent has ſaid enough to 
caution Engliſh gentlemen. againſt car- 
rying their wives and daughters to Pa- 
ris; but I ſhall add a few words of my 
own, to diſſuade the ladies themſelves 
from any inclmation to ſuch a vagary. 
Ty the firſt place, I aſſure them, that of 
all French ragoũts there is none to 
which an Engliſhman has ſo little appe- . 
tite as an Engliſh lady ſerved up to him 
ala Franpaiſe. Next I beg leave to in- 
form them, that the French taſte in 

| beauty is ſo different from ours, that a 
pretty Engliſh woman at Paris, inſtead 
of meeting with that admiration which 
her vanity hopes for, is conſidered only 
as a handſome corpſe; and if, to put 2 
little life into her, ſome of her com- 
paſſionate friends there ſhould perſuade - 
her to lay on a great deal of rouge, in Eng- 
liſh called paint, ſhe muſt continue to 
wear it to extreme old age, unleſs ſhe 
prefers a ſpot of real yellow—the certain 
conſequence ot paint to an artificial one 
of red. And laſtly, I propoſe it to their 
conhderation,whether the delicacy of an 
Engliſh lady's mind may not partake 
of the nature of ſome high-flavoured 
wines, which will not admit of being 
carried abroad, though, under right 


management, they are admirable ay - 


home, 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
318, 
HE preſent age is over-run with 
romances ; and yet fo ſtrong does 
the appetite for them continue, that, as 
Otway ſays on a leſs delicate occaſion 


———Every rank fool goes down, 


I am not ſurprized that any ſketch of 
human nature, howſoever imperfect, 
ſhould attract the attention of the gene- 
rality of readers. We are eaſily delight - 
ed with pictures of ourſelyes, and are 
ſometimes apt to fancy a ſtrong likeneſs 
where there is not even the leaſt reſem · 


blance. Thoſe great maſters of every 
movement of the human mind, Homer 
and Shakeſpeare, knew well this pro- 
penſity of our diſpoſitions. The latter, 
from the nature of his writings, had 
more f1equent opportunities of opening 
the moſt. minute avennes of the heart. 


The former, though his province was 


more confined, has let no occaſion paſs 


of exerting this affecting talent, Ye has 
cha- 


not only contraſted a vaſt variety 
racters, and given all the paſſions their 
full play; but even in the ſliller parts of 
his — the ſimilies and deſeriptions, 
every thing is full of human life, It is 
the Carian woman who ſtains the * 

i 


— 
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ifa torrent deſcends from the mountains, 
ſome cottager trembles at the ſound of 
it; and the fine broken landſkip of rocks 
and woods by moon light, has a thep- 
herd to gaze at and admire it, 

But it is not with ſuch painters as 
theſe that I am at preſent concerned. 
They drew really from nature; and ages 
have felt and applauded the truth of their 
defigns, Wbereas our modern artiſts 
if we may gueſs from the motley re- 
preſentations they give us of our ſpecies 
are fo far from. having ſtudied the na- 
tures of other people, that they ſeldom 
ſeem to have the leaſt acquaintance with 
themſelves, 

The writers of heroic romance, or the 
Loves of Philodoxus and Urania, pro- 
feſſedly ſoar abowe nature. They in- 
troduce into their deſcriptions trees, 
water, air, &c. like common mortals ; 
but then all their rivers are clearer than 
cryſtal, and every breeze is impregnated 
with the ſpices of Arattia, The man- 
ners of their perſonages ſeem full as ex- 
traordinary to our groſs ideas. We are 
apt to ſuſpect the virtue of two young 

ple who are rapturouſly in love with 
each other, and who travel whole years 
in one another's company; thovgh we 
are expreſsly told, that at the cloſe of 
every evening, when they retire to rett, 
the hero leans his head a gainſt a knotted 
oak, while the heroine ſerks the friend - 
ly ſhelter of a diſtant myrtle. This, I 
ſay, ſeems to us a little unnatural ; how- 
ever, it is not of dangerous example. 
There can no harm follow if unexperi- 
enced perſons ſhould endeavour to imi- 
fate what may be thought inimitable, 
Should our virgins arrive but half way 
towards the chaſtity of a Parthenia, it 
will be ſomething gained; and we, who 
have had learned educations, know the 
power of early prejudices; ſome of us 
— emulated the publie ſpirit, and 
other obſolete virtues of the old Grecians 
and Romans, to the age of fifteen or ſix- 
teen; ſome of us later, even to tweaty 
or one and twenty. 

But peace be to the manes of ſuch 
authors: they have long enjoyed that 
elyſium which they fo frequently de- 
ſcribed on earth, 7 be preſent race of 
romance- writers run univerſally into a 
different extreme; they ſpend the little 
art they are maſters of in weaving into 


intricacies the more familiar and more 


comical adventures of a Jack Slap, or 


a Betty Sallet. Theſe, though they en» 


deavovr to copy after à very great ori- 
ginal, I chuſe to call our writers helα 
naiure; becauſe very few of them have 
asc yet found out their maſter's peculiar 
art of writing upon low ſubjects without 
writing in a low manner. Romances, 
judiciouſly connected, are a very pleaſ- 
ing way of conveying inſtruction to all 
parts of life. But to dwell eternally 
upon orphan-beggars, and ſerving-men 
of low degree, is certainly what I have 
called it, writing below nature; and is 
ſo far from conveying inſtruftion, that 
it does not even afford amuſement. 
The writers below nature have one 
advantage in common with the writers 
above it, that the originals they would 
ſeem to draw from are no where to be 
found. The heroes and heroines of the 
farmer are undoubtedly children of the 
imagination; and thoſe of the latter, if 


they are not all of them incapable of 


reading their on adventures, are at 
leaſt unable to inform us by wwritmg 
whether the repreſentations of them are 
juſt, and whether people in their ſtation 
did ever think or act in the manner thay 
are deſcribed to have done. Yet the 
authors, even in this particular, are not 
quite ſo ſecure as they imagine; for 
when, towards the end of the third or 
fourth volume, the He or She of the 
iece (as is uſually the cuſtom) emerges 
into what they call genteel life, the 
whole cheat is frequently diſcovered, 
From ſecing their total ignorance of what 
they are then deſcribing, we on good 
giounds conclude that they were equally 
unacquainied with the inferior parts of 
life, though we are not able to detect 
the falſhood. Bath, one ſhould ima- 
gine, the eaſieſt place in the world to get 
a thorough knowledge of: and yet I 
have obſerved in books of this kind, 
ſeveral repreſeniations of it ſo exceſſive · 
ly erroneous, that they not only ſhewed 
the authors to be entirely ignorant of 
the manners of living there, but of the 

geography of the town. 
ut it is not the ignorance of theſe 
writers which I would principally com- 
plain of; though of that, as a cenſor, 
you ought to take notice, and ſhould 
aſſure our young men and young wo- 
men that they may read fifty volumes 
of this ſort of traſh, and yet, according 
to the phraſe which is perpetually in their 
mouths—* know nothing of life. The 
thing I chiefly find fault with is their 
extreme indecency, There are certain 
5 vices 
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call fun, and the daily pouring in from France, and which 


vices which the yu] 
ple of faſhion gallantry; but the mid- 
dle rank, and thoſe of the gentry who 
continue to go to church, ſtill ſtigmatize 
them by the opprobrious names of farni. 
cation and adultery. Theſe are confeſſed 
to be in ſome meaſure detrimental to ſo- 
ciety, even by thoſe who praiſe them 
molt ; at leaſt, they are allowed to be 
ſo in all but themſelves. This being 
the caſe, why ſhould our novel-writers 
take ſo much pains to ſpread theſe enor - 
mities? It is not enough to ſay in ex- 
cuſe, that they write nonſenſe upon theſe 
ſubjects as well as others; for nonſenſe 
itſelf is dangerous here. The moſt ab- 
ſurd ballads in the ſtreets, without the 
leaſt glimmering of meaning, recom- 


mend themſelves every day both to the 


great and ſmall vulgar only by obſcene 
expreſſions. Here, therefore, Mr. Fitz- 


has too frequently the wit and humout 


of a Crebillon to ſupport it. The gen- 


tlemen who never read any thing elſe, 
will, I know, be at a loſs for amuſe- 
ment, and feel their half hour of morn- 
ing hang rather too heavy on their hands. 
But ſurely, Mr. Fitz- Adam, when they 
conſider the good of their country—and 
all of them have that at heart they will 

conſent to meet a little ſooner at the 
hazard- table, or whirl away the tedious 
interval in ſtudying new chances upon 
the cards. 

If it be ſaid that the heroic romances, 
which I have recommended for their vir- 
tue, are themſelves too full of paſſionate 
br-athings upon ſome occaſions, I allow 
the charge; but am of opinion that theſe 
can do little more harm to the minds of 
young ladies, than certain books of de- 


Adam, you ſhould interpoſe your au- votion which are put into their hands by 


thority, and forbid your readers - hom 
I will ſuppoſe to be all perſons who can 
read—even to attempt to open any no- 
vel or romance, unlicenſed by you; un- 
leſs it ſhould happen to be ſtamped 


- KICHARDSON or FIELDING. 


Your power ſhould extend likewiſe to 
that inundation of obſcenity which is 


aunts and grandmothers ; the writers of 
which, from having ſuffered the ſofter 
paſſions to mix too ſtrongly with their 
zeal for religion, are now generally 
known by the name of the azzorous di- 
VINES. 

am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


"> 
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HOUGH the following letter 

came a little out of time for this 
week's publication, yet in compliment 
tothe ſubjeR, as well as in reſpett to the 
writer, I ordered that a very elaborate 
eſſay of my own, already at the preis, 
ould withdraw and give place to it. 


10 A. FITZ-KD AUM. ir 


*1n, 


I T is either an obſervation of my own, 

or of ſome very wiſe mau whoſe name 
I forget—That where true Learning is, 
true Virtue cannot be far off. The ri- 
gid and exemplary life which every in- 
dividual in our Learned Profeſſions is fo 
well known to lead, might be ſufficient 
to evince the truth of this obſervation, if, 
I'could content myſelf with a ſingle ar- 
Sn where many are at hand. To 

ſcend a little lower than the learned 
ptofeſſions Why are all pariſh-clerks 
orthodox Chriſtians, all apothecaries 


communicative men, or all juſtices of 
the peace upright men, but as their pro- 
feſñous are in ſome degree a-kin to diri- 
nity, phy ſic, and the law? 

It we carry our enquiries into the 
city, we ſhall find thoſe vacations, where 
molt knowledge is required, to be mot \ 
productive of the civilities of life. Thus 
the merchant, who writes his letters in 
French, is a better bred man' than his 
neighbour the ſhopkeeper, who under- 
ſtands no language but his on; while 
the ſhopkeeper, who is able to read and 
write, and keep his accounts in a book, 
is a more civilized perſon than his land - 
lord at the Horns, who ſcotes only in 
chalk: , 

We ſhall be more and more of this 
opinion, if we look a little into the lives 
and manners of theſe people who have 
no pretenſions to literature. Who drinks 
or {wears more than a country ſquire? 
Who, according to his own confeſſion, 
has been the ruin of ſo many innocents, | 

a% 


_ 
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as a fin? gentleman? Why, according 
to Pope, is every, woman a rake in her 
heart ? or why, according to truth, is 
I nmoſt every woman of faſhion a rake in 


1 but from the deplorable mil. . 


ortung of an un -arned education? 

Hut the laſt and beſt argument to prove 
that Learning aud Virtue are cauſe ahd 
effeft, remains 1ti!! to be produced. And 
here let me aſk, it, from the beginning 
of time to this preſent May, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-three, it 
has been orce known that an 2 
an immoral man? On the contrary, is it 
not univerſally allowed, that he is the 
moſt virtuous of mankind # To deny 
that he is the moſt learned, would be a 
greater degree of abſurdity than I can 
conceive*any perſon to be guilty of; I 
ſhall therefore confine myſelf to his vir- 
tues. What the apoſtle ſays of Charity, 
may as truly be ſaid of an Author He 
fſufereth long, and is kind; be beareth all 
things; hopeth all things; endureth all 
things. How ignorant is be of the ways of 
men! How ready to give p aiſe even to the 
leaſt deſerving! How diſtant from that 
ſource of evil, money! How humble in 
his apparel! How moderate in his plca- 
ſures! And, above all, how abſtemious in 
diet, and how temperate in wine! Itis to 
ee virtues F — — 

ent age is inde or a paper 

hs Sap which it is not doubted 
will do more good to theſe nations, than 
all the volumes, — 2 Sacred ones, 
which have hitherto been written. 

I am not hinting to you, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, that Learning is at preſent in a de- 
clining fate, and that conſequently there 
is lefs Virtue among us than in former 
times; on the contrary, when were there 
more Authors than at preſent? I chal- 
lenge any age to produce half the num- 
ber. From hence it appears, that Learns 
ing is in a very flouriſhing condition: 
for though the Great have thought pro- 
per long ago to withdraw their patron + 
age from it, it has pleaſed Heaven to 
raiſe up very able and zealous perſons, 
who are applying all their time and pains 
to the advancement of it, and to whom 
it's profeſſors may have <vethly accels, 
and be aſſured of encouragement and re- 
ward in proportion to their merits. Your 
readers will be, no doubt, before-hand 
with me in naming theſe patrons of 
r who, it is very well known, 
are the borourabie and worſbipful the 

Craternity of Bookſellers, 2 
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But though I have the greateſt vene- 
ration. for the gentlemen, I cannot help - 
being of opinion, that if the old patrons, 
the - were to unite their endeavours 
with the new patrons, the Bookſellers, 
it tight accelerate che progreſs of Vir- 
tne through this iſland. Every body 
knows the effect which a ſmile, a nod, a 
ſhake of the hand, or even a promiſe, 
from agreat man, has upon the inventive 
faculties of an author. In all probabi- 
lity he would fit with more ferenity, and 
lol with more grace, in a Nobleman's 
chariot than in his Bookſeller's eaſy- 
chair; not to mention that three courſes 
by a French cook, a deſſert, and a bot- 
tle of Champaigne, are more apt to ex- 
hilarate the ſpirits than one or two plain 
Engliſh diſhes, and proſaic Port. Pro. 
vided—as indeed it ought always to be 
provided—hat the ſervants of his noble 
patron will condeſcend to hear him now- 
and-then, when he happens to be in 
want of any thing that is in the province 
of the n 

Who is there among us ſo ignorant as 
not to know that the two favourite amuſe· 
ments of gaming and adultery would 
never have found fuch univerſal admiſ- 
ſion, if they had not been honoured with 
the patronage of people of faſhion? The 
numbers of dreſt-up monkies and dan- 
cing-dogs, which have lately contributed 
ſo much to our public entertainments, 
are another proof of what people of 
faſhion may bring about, if they deter- 
mine to be active. But as a certain 
great perſonage, well known in the polite 
world, was pleaſed of old time to obſerve 
of Job, though the accuſation was a falſe 
one—T hat he did not ferve God for nought 
ſo may it be ſuggeſted, that the Great 
this generation will expect to be paid 
either in pleaſure or profit for their ſer- 
vices to mank ind. It is ſhrewdly ſuſ- 
pected of the Bookſellers, that they have 
ſome intereſted views in their encourage- 
ment of Learning; and it is my own 
opinion, that our nobility and prom of 
faſhion, are only encquragers of vice and 
folly, as they happen to be paid for it in 

leaſure. My deſign, therefore, in this 

etter, is to convince the ſaid people of 
faſhion, that they are loſing a great deal 
of pleaſure by ſhutting their doors againſt 
men of learning. | 

In the article of Eating, for inſtance, 
that noble pleaſure, who is there ſo pro- 
per to adviſe with as one who is ac- 


quainted with the Kitchens of an Api- 
os | clus 
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eius or an Heliogabalus? For, though I 
have a very high opinion of our preſent 
taſte, I cannot help thinking that the an- 
cients were our maſters in expenſive din- 
ners. Their cooks had an art amon 
them, which I do not find that any of 
ours are arrived at. Trimalchus's cook 
could make a turbot or an ortolan out 
of hog's-fleſh. Nicomedes, King of 
Bithynia, when he was three hundred 
miles from fea, longed for a John-dory, 
and was ſupplied with a freſh one by his 
cook the ſame hour. I dare ſay there 
are men learned enough in this kingdom, 
under proper encouragement, to reſtore 
to us this invaluable ſecret. In building 
and furniture, 4 man of learning might 
inſtru our nobility in the Roman art of 
expence. Marcus Emilius Scaurus, the 
coal-merchant, had eight hundred thou 
ſand pounds worth of furniture burnt in 
the left wing of his country-houſe. In the 
article of running in debt, we are people 
of no ſpirit: a man of learning will tell 
us that Milo, a Roman of faſhion, owed 
to his tradeſinen and others half a mil- 
lion of money. 

The ladies will have equal benefit 
with the men from their encouragement 
of Learning. It will be told them, that 
Lollia Paulina, a young lady of diſtinc- 
tion at Rome, wore at a ſubſcription 
maſquerade four hundred thouſand 
pounds worth of jewels, It is ſaid of 
the ſame young lady, that ſhe wore 
jewels to haif that amount, if ſhe went 
only in her night-gown to drink tea at 
her mantua-maker's. Thoſe ladies of 
faſhion who have the cleareſt ſkins, and 
who of courſe are enemies to conceal- 


ment, may be iuſtructed by men of learn- 

ing in the thin ſilk gauze, worn by the 

ladies of Rome, called the naked dra- 

pery. Poppza, the wife of Nero, who 

was fond of appearing in this naked dra- 

= preſerved the Beautiful poliſh of 
e 


r ſkin by uſing a warm bath of aſſes . 


milk. In ſhort, a man of learning, if 
properly encouraged, might inftruRt 
our people of faſhion in all the plea- 


ſures of luxury, which at preſent 2 | 


are only imitating, without abilities to 
equal, 

I have the pleaſure of hearing that 
the gentlemen at White's are at this 
very time laying their heads togteh 
for the advancement of Learning; and 
that they are likely to fit very late 
upon it for many nights. Their ſcheme, 
which is a very deep one, is to alienate 
their eſtates, by which alienation it is 
preſumed that the next generation of 
people of faſhion will of neceſſity he 
tradeſmen; and, as the buſineſs of a 
Bookſeller is ſuppoſed to be of a gen- 
teeler and more lucrative nature tha 
that of a haberdaſher or a paſtry-cook, 
it is imagined that the moſt honourable 
families will become Bookſellers, and 
of courſe patrons of Learning, 

I know but one objeRtion to this 
ſcheme; which is, that che children of 
people of tathion are apt to contract 
early an averſion to books, that they will 
hardly be prevailed upon, even by ne- 
_ ſelf, to make them the buſineſs of 

ir lives. I am, Sir, reader an 
moſt humble ſervant, ** * 
H. M. 


* 
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Shall only obſerve upon the following 

letters, that the firſt relates chiefly to 
myſelf; that the ſecond has a very ſerious 
meaning; and that the third contains a 
hint to the ladies, which I hope will not 
be thrown away upon them. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
*1n, 


AS it is poſſible I raay one time or 
other be a correſpondent of yours, 
and may now-and then, perhaps, have 


« ſtrong impulſe to pay you a compli- 


ment, I am willing to know how far I 
may go without giving offence; and 
whether, by the adyertiſement at the 
end of your firſt number, you mean 
to exclude all alluſions to the expreſ- 
fion, THE WORLD, even though the 
turn of them ſhould be ſuch, as would 
be rather treating you with civility 
than otherwiſe! As, for inſtance: 
When a man is juſt upon the point of 
committing a vicious action, may he 
check himſelf by this thought What 
vill the World ſay of meꝰ May a man 


de threatened _ if he does fuch a 


things 


1 
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thing, The World ſhall know it?* May 
it be ſaid, That the World eſteems a 
man of merit? In ſhort, may the praiſe 
and cenſure of the World be made uſe 
of without offence, as arguments to pro- 
mote virtue and reſtrain vice? 

I am entirely unacquainted with your 
fituation in life; but if you are a married 
man, I take the liberty to give you one 

iece of advice. There are certain places 
of public entertainment, which, though 
they may chance to be tolerated by law, 
it were to be wiſhed, for prudential rea- 
ſons, were more diſcouraged, and Jeſs 
frequented. Example, Mr, Fitz- Adam, 
is very prevalent; and the advice I would 
give you is, that whenever you think 
proper to go to any ſuch places for your 
own amuſement, you would leave your 
lady at home; for there is nothing gives 

ter encouragement than to have it 

id, * There was all the World and his 
«© Wife;* from whence it is concluded, 
that all the World and his Wife will be 
there again the next time, I am Sir, 
your admirer and humble ſervant, 

COSMOPHILOS, 


ME. FITZ-ADAM, 


1 Could wiſh with all my heart that you 
and I were a little acquainted, that I 
might invite you to come and take a 
Sunday's dinner with me. I name Sun- 
day, becauſe I want you to be witneſs 
of an evil on that day which poſſibly, 
by a conſtant and ſober reſidence in 
town, you may not be acquainted 
with, 

It is my misfortune to live in what is 
called a pleaſant village, upon one of 
the great roads within ſeven miles of 
London, where I am almoſt ſuffocated 
with duſt. every Sunday in the ſummer, 
occaſioned by thoſe crowds of prentice- 
- dHoys, who are whi ping their hired 
hacks to death, or driving their crazy 
one- horſe chairs againſt each other, to 
the great diſmay — women with child, 
and the mortal havock of young children. 
It is a plain caſe, that neither the fa- 
thers nor maſters of theſe young men 
have any authority over them; if they 
ha l, we ſhould find them in their compt- 
ing-houſes, according to the cuſtom of 
ſober citizens on that day, poſting their 
books, and balancing ho accounts of 
the former week. But, in my humble 


opinion, eyen this is a cuſtom better 


broke through than continued; for 
though induſtry is a very valuable quali- 
ty, and is commonly the, means of mak- 
ing, what is called in the city, a Good 

an of a very knaviſh one, it may be 
puſhed too far; as it moſt certainly is, 
when it defeats the end and intention of 
Sunday, which was ordained and inſti- 
tuted for a day of reſt. 

I can juſt remember, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
that before Chriſtianity was entirely rea- 
ſoned out of theſe kingdoms, it was a 
mighty cuſtom for young folks to go to 
church on that day; and indeed I ſhould 
have thought there was no manner of 
harm in it, if it had not been plainly 
proved, as well by people of faſhion as 
others, that going to church was the 
moſt tireſome thing in the world; and 
that, conſequently, it was notoriouſl 
perverting a day ſet apart ſolely for reſt, 

But while almoſt every one, in ſpecu- 
lation, is averſe to labour on a Sunday, 
how ſtrange is it to ſee a lethargic citi- 
zen drudging at his books, a decrepid 
old country conple fatiguing themſelves 
to death by walking to church, and their 
children and grand children venturing 
their necks and harraſſing their bodies 
by running races upon the road! I am for 
the ſtrict obſervance of all inſtitutions; 
and as we have happily got rid of the 
religious prejudices of our forefathers, I 
know but one way of keeping Sunda 
as it ought to be kept; but unleſs what 
have to propoſe be backed by your cen- 
forial authority, I ſee no probability of 
it's taking effect. I could wiſh, there- 
fore, that you would earneſtly recom- 
mend to both ſexes, of every rank aud 
condition, the lying in bed all that day. 
This will indeed be making it a day of 


| — — that all Gngle perſons be 


directed to lie alone, and that permiſſion 
be given to thoſe who cannot ſleep in 
their beds to go to church and ſleep 
there, If this can be brought about, 
our churches may ſtill be kept open, and 
the roads cleared of thoſe noiſy. and 
diſſolute young fellows, who findin 
in themſelves no inclination to lie ſtill, 
= diſturbing the reſt of all other peo - 
: Your taking this matter into, conſi- 
deration will oblige all ſober obſervers of 
Sundayz and particularly, Sir, your 
moſt humble ſervant, | 

JOHN SOFTLY» 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


SIR, 
II is an old ſaying, but a true one, 
that a good huſband commonly makes 


a good wife. If it was as true, that a 
| wife commonly made a good huſ- 
d, I am inclined to think that Hymen 
would wear a much brighter counte- 
nance among us than we generally ſee 
him with. 

In all families where I have been an 
intimate, I have taken particular notice 
of every occurrence that has tended to 
the diſturbance of the matrimonial tran- 
quillity; and, upon tracing thoſe occur- 
rences to their ſource, I have commonly 
diſcovered that the fault was principally 
in the huſband. 

I have now in my poſſeſſion a calcula- 
tion of Demoivre, made a few years ago, 
with great labour and accuracy, which 
proves that the good wives, within the 
weekly bills, have a majority upon the 

uſbands of three to one; and I am 
umbly of opinion, that if the calcula- 
tion was to be extended to the towns and 
counties remote from London, we ſhould 
find the majority at leaſt five times as 
great. But to thoſe huſbands who have 
never thought of ſuch a calculation, and 
who have little or no acquaintance with 
their wives, a majority of three to one 
may be as much as they will care to 
ſwallow; eſpecially if it be conſidered 
how many Fine Ladies there are at St. 
James's, how many Notable Wives in 
the city, and how many Landladies at 
Wapping; all of which, as a friend of 
mine very juſtly obſerves, are exactly the 
fame character. 

But though I am convinced of the 
truth of this calculation, I am not fo 
partial to the ladies, particularly the un- 
married ones, as to imagine them with- 
out fault; on the contrary, I am going 
to accuſe them of a very t one, 
which, if not put a ſtop to before the 
warm weather comes in, no mortal can 


- tell to what lengths it may be carried. 
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You have already hinted at this fault in 
the ſex, under the genteel appellation of 
moulting their dreſs. If necks, ſhoul- 
ders, &c. have begun to ſhed their co- 
vering in winter, what a general diſplay 
of nature are we to expect this ſummer, 
when the excuſe of heat may be alledged 
in favour of ſuch a diſplay? I called ſome 
time ago.upon a friend of mine near St. 
James's, who, upon my aſking where his 
ſiſter was, told me At her toilette, Un- 
© dreſſing for the ridotto.” That the ex- 
preſſion may be intelligible to every one 
of your readers, I leave to inform 
them, that it is the faſhion for a lady to 
Undreſs herſelf to go abroad, to 
Dreſs only when ſhe ſtays at home and 
ſees no company. ; 
It may be urged, perhaps, that the na- 
kedneſs in faſhion is intended ouly to bes 
emblematical of the innocence of the pre- 
ſent generation of young ladies; as we 
read of our firſt mother, before the fall, 
that /be was naked and not aſhamed; but 
I cannot help thinking, that her daugh- 
ters of theſe times ſhould convince us 
that they are entirely free from original 
fin, as well as actual — me TY or elſe 
be a/bamed of their Nakedneſs. : 
I would aſk any Miſs about 
town, if ſhe ever went a ſecond time to 
ſee the wax-work, or the lions, or even 
the dogs and the monkies, with the ſame 
delight as at firſt? Certain it is, that tha 
finel ſhow in the world excites but little 
curioſity in thoſe who have ſeen it before. 
© That was a very fine picture, ſays 
my lord, but I bad ſeen it before."— 
« "Twas a ſweet ſong of the Galli's,“ 
2 my lady, _ bad 8 8 
fore. — Ay ne * 
critic, * but I 2 read a Lat 
every lady therefore take care, that 
while the is diſplaying in public a bo- 
ſom whiter than ſnow, the men do not 
look as if were ſaying—* Tis 
very pretty, but wwe have ſeen it be- 


© fore." I am, Sir, your moſt humble 
ſervant, 

s. L. 

Ga Ny 
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Ne XXII. THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1753. 


 =— NON POSSUM FERRE, QUIRITES, \ 


CRACAM UAB 


ETON SCHOOL, MAY 12, 1753. 
vin, j 


OU will be ſurprized, perhaps, at 

my preſumption in ſuppoſing that 

you will pay any regard to the produc- 
tzon of a puerile pen, or that out of the 
mouths 1 babes and ſucklings the pub. 
lic will deign to receive either . 
er amuſement; but, however that may 
be, I cannot forbear acknowledging the 
obligations I owe you, if it be only to 
convince you that gratitude is till a 
ſchool-boy's virtue. You muſt know, 
then, that 1 2 you _ your firſt 
appearance, ave conſtantly appro- 
lated the ſum of two-pence, out - my 

| ar allowance of a ſhilling a week, 
for the purchaſe of your paper; and have 
often, while my ſchool-tellows were 
harping on the old thread. bare ſubjec̃ts 
reece and Rome, enriched my exer- 

ciſe from your treaſure with ſome lively 
ſtrokes on modern manners; but never 
ſo much to my honour as laſt week, when 
the ſcrap ef Juvenal prefixed to this let- 
ter was our theme. The general topic 
was declaiming againſt that old-faſhion- 
ed pedantic language called Greek, which 
you may imagine was the molt popular 
turn that could be given to the ſubject 
here; but, for my part, I choſe to conſider 
rather the ſpirit than the letter of my au- 
thor, and to turn my ſatire againſt France, 
the Greece of our days; in which view I 
had an opportunity of introducing the 
deſcription of the tour of Paris, which 
is touched with ſuch an inimitable ſpirit 
of ridicule by your laſt week's corre- 
ſpondent. Standard wit, like ſtandard 
gold, will bear a great deal of alloy, 
without being totally debaſed; and the 
roof of it is, that notwithſtanding the 
iſadvantage of appearing under the diſ- 
iſe of my Latin poetry, the tour to 
Paris went for the play. This expreſ- 
ſion, Sir, will be jargon to the town in 
}; but thoſe of your readers who 

— been educated here will know, that 
it means the higheſt mark of diſtinction 
that an Eton boy is capable of receiv- 
ing; when a whole holiday is granted to 


Joven. 


the ſchool, in conſideration of the merit 
of that copy of verſes which is jud 

the beſt, and to which the panegyric that 
Horace beſtows on poetry in general, 
when he ſtiles it {aborum dulce lenimen, 
is peculiarly applicable. Imagine what 
exultation of mind the young hero of 
ſuch a day muſt feel; the conſcious be- 
nefactor of all his little fellow-citizens, 
who ſhare with gratitude the happineſs 
derived to him from the ſucceſs of his 
talents! The verſes too are read, tran- 
ſcribed, repeated; the homage of admi- 


ration and of envy is paid him, and the 


firſt emotions of youthful vanity and am- 
bition are fully gratified. In ſhort, not 
Herodotus, reciting that exerciſe of ima- 
ination which we call his hiſtory, whilſt 
all Greece, aſſembled in the playing- 
fields at Elis on the whole holiday of the 
Olympic games, liſtened with ſilent ap · 
plauſe; no, nor (to illuſtrate my idea by 
a ſtill ſublimer image) the great Duke of 
Marlborough himſelf, on the thankſ- 
giving-day for Blenheim, could taſte a 
purer and more exalted rapture. 
Forgive this ſally, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
and let me join with your witty corre- 
ſpondent in lamenting the deficiency of 
our laws, which do not extend to the 
| mma of the evil he expoſes, though 
cannot concur in thinking that ridi- 
cule will on this occaſion ſupply the 
place of wholeſome regulations. 
Whether the remedy I am going to 
propoſe will be effectual for this pur- 
ſe, I will not pretend to determine; 
ut I confels it appears, to me at leaſt, 
ſo obvious, that f am amazed it never 
occurred to any one before, Give me 
leave to make one or two previous ob- 
ſervations, and I will keep you no longer 
in ſuſpence. | 
I have often heard it remarked, that a 
great ſchool is a miniature of the great 
world, and that men are nothing elſe 
but children of a larger ſize. If this 
be true, which every day's experience 
ſeems to juſtify, can there be any dan- 
ger of fallacy in arguing, that the ſame 
engines of government which ſerve to 


eltabliſh order in a ſchool, may be tranſ- 
ferred 
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ferred for ſimilar purpoſes, with great 
probability of ſucceſs, to the uſe of the 
ſtate? Now I appeal to common ſenſe, 
whether rambling abroad, and running 
out of bounds, are not exactly the ſame 
offences; only that the one is committed 
by the great children, the other by the 
little ones; and if the diſcipline of birch 
is found effectual to reſtrain it in the 
latter, why ſhould not the experiment 
be tried at leaſt with the former? The 
rod, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the 10d is the 
thing, which, if well adminiſtered, 
would ſerve to deter many a man- child 
from expoſing himſelf as a rambler, 
whoſe callous ſenſations the laſh of ridi- 
cule could make no * upon. 
In recommending this, I am ſorry to 
fay I have the authority of experience to 
ſupport me, having had the misfortune 
to 2 in my own proper perſon, how 
efficacious the ſmart of a little flagella- 
tion is to correct an inordinate paſſion 


for travelling: for the rage of travel, . 
pear and anſwer; 


Ser, prevails in our little ſociety as in 
your larger one, and has formerly, when 
this argument a pofteriort was not ſo fre- 
quently uſed to diſcourage it, manifeſted 
itſelf in perpetual excurbons to foreige 
parts; ſuch as Cluer, Datchet, Wind- 
for, &c. at every ſhort interval between 
ſchool-times, juſt as the grown children 
of faſhion run over to Paris during a re- 


' cels of parliament. But the ceremony 


of an inſtallation was equivalent to a 
jubilee, and uſed to occaſion almoſt a 
total emigration, which I aſſure you 
was prevented the laſt time by this ſalu- 
tary terror; à terror which operates fo 
ſtrongly, that though there is now-and- 
then a clandeſtine excurſion made by 
ſome daring genius, yet it is but ſeldom, 
and attended wich ſuch trepidation when 
it happens, as to juſtify the picture 
which the ſweeteſt of our elegiac poets 
has drawn of us— 


Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And ſnatch a fearful joy. 


It may poſſibly be objected, that our 
men child en are too big to be whipt like 
{chool-boysz but if the deſcription. be 
juſt, which I heard a gentlemen at my 
father's give laſt holidays of our coun- 
trymen abroad, I leave you to judge 
whether they would or not. Strolling 
* over Europe, theſe were his words, 
and ſtaring about with a ſtrange mix- 
ture of raw admiration and rude con- 


tempt; both equally the effect of ig- 
norance and inexperience. Infolen 
deſpiling fereign manners and cu. 
toms, merely becauſe they are foreign, 
which yet for the ſame reafon they 
would fain copy, though aukwardly, 
and without diſtinction. Untinctured 
with any ſound principles of compa- 
© riſon; unreaſonably vain; and, by 
turns, aſhamed of their native country; 
* trifling, ſheepiſh, and riotous. What 
are theſe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, but ſchool. 
boys out of bounds ? And ſhall they 
not be whipt, ſeverely whipt, when they 
return ? It 1s beneath the dignity of go- 
vernment to inflit a more ſerions pu- 
niſhment, and contrary to it's wiſ 
to connive at the offence. 

There is a bill, I am told, dependi 
in parliament, the idea of which, if 
am rightly informed, is plainly borrow- 
ed trom our cuſtom of calling abſence; 
that is, calling over the liſt of names, 
to which each boy is expected to ap- 

— t » regiſter bil, 

which it ſeems eſtabliſhes an _— to 
be called annually throughout the king. 
dom : an admirable inſtitution, calcu- 
lated, I ſuppoſe, as among us, for the 
detection of theſe very offenders. Let 
thoſe patriats, then, who have conde- 
ſcended to copy one inſtitution of ſchool- 
policy, adopt the whole plan; for ſurely 
to detect without puniſhing, would be 
ſtopping ſhort of the mark. Suppoſe 
then that a bill was to be prepared, inti- 
tuled, An Att againlt Rambling,” which 
may be conſidered as a proper fupple- 
ment to the vagrant act; by which 4 
board ſhould be conſtituted, and called 
the home board; the preſident and prin- 
cipal members - which areto be choſen 
out of the laudable ſociety of Anti- 
Gallicays; to whom the proper officers 
appointed to call abſence, purſuant to 
the regiſter act, ſhall tranſmit annually, 
compleat liſts of abſenters in foreign 
2 who on their return home ſhall be 
iable to be ſummoned and examined in 
a ſummary way before the board, whoſe 
ſentence ſhall be final. That all goi 
into foreign parts ſhall not be dee 
rambling; but that the legiſlature may 
in it's wiſdom define the offence, and 
ſpecify certain tokens by which it 
be — ſuch, For ella” 
debaſing the purity of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, by a vile mixture of exotic 
words, idioms, and phrales; all imper- 
tineut and unmeaning ſhrugs, grimaces, 

and 
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make the tour of Europe, from a lauda- 
ble deſire of 2 * the many im- 
l 


and geſticulations; the frequent uſe of 
the _— and the leaſt contempt 
wantonly caſt on the roaſt-becf of Old 
England. Theſe ſhould be deemed ſuth- 
cient evidence to convict an offender 
againſt this ſtatute, who hall be immedi- 
ately brought to condign puniſhment, 
which is to be by flagellation after the 
manner of the ſchools: tor which purpoſe a 
block, faſhioned like ours, may be erect- 
ed on the parade, and an additional fa 

lary given to the uſher of the black rod, 
to provide a ſufficient ſtore of birch and 
able-bodied deputies. The number of 
laſhes to be proportioned to the crime; 
never leſs than ſeven, nor more than 
one and twenty, excluſive of the flyin 


cuts as the criminal riſes. The time o 


execution, for the ſake of public exam- 

e, to be twelve at noon; and ſome one 
member of the home board always to at- 
tend and intermix proper reproofs and 
admonitions between the cuts, which are 
to be applied flowly and diſtinctly.— 
Provided always, that nothing in this 
act contained ſhall extend to perſons who 
croſs the ſeas in order to finiſh their ſtu- 
dies at foreign univerſities; to genilemen 
who travel with the publi:-ſpirited de- 
fign of procuring fingers and dancers for 
the opera; or to ſuch young patriots who 


rfections of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
y comparing it with the more perfect 
models which are to be found abroad. 
Such, Sir, are the general outlines of 
my ſcheme; and, * with theſe 
precautions, I ſhould flatter myſelf it 
could meet with no oppoſition. I once 
thought of a private whipping-room for 
travelling females; but in conſideration 
of the voluntary penance, which I am 
told ſubmit to when they return to 
England, of exhibiting themſelves in 
ublic places, made frightful with all the 
— of France, patched, painted, 
and pom i 
I am willing that all farther puniſhment 
ſhould be remitted. To your cenſure, 
Sir, I ſubmit the whole of my ſcheme. 
If the foundation I have built upon is a 
weak one, I have the inexperience of 
youth to plead in my behalf, and the 
ſame excuſe to alledge with the ſimple 
ſwain in Virgil, which as a ſchool-boy 
I beg leave to quote— 


Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibere, putavi 
Stultus ego buic neſræ fimilem—— 
Sic can1Bus CATULOS ſimiles, Cc. 


I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 


Ne XXIII. THURSDAY, JUNE , 1753. 


T is with ſome degree of pride as 


well as pleaſure that I ſee my corre- 
fponden:s multiply fo faſt, that the taſk 
I have undertaken is become almoſt a 
ſinecure. For many weeks paſt it has 
been entirely ſo, allowing only for ſome 
little alterations, which I judged it ne- 
ceſſary to make in two or three eſſays; a 


_ Kberty which I ſhall never take without 


the greateſt caution, and upon few other 
occaſions than to give a general turn to 
what may be applied to a particular cha- 
racer. To all men of genius and good- 
humour, who will favour me with their 
correſpondence, I ſhall think myſelf both 
honoured and obliged. | 

The writer of the following letter will, 
I am ſure, forgive me for the few liber- 
ties I have taken with him. The griev- 
ance he complains of is a very great one, 
and what I ſhould imagine needs only 
te be mcaiioned to find redreſs. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


12 gratify the curioſity of a country f 


friend, I accompanied him a few 
weeks ago to Bedlam; a place which I 
ſhould not otherwiſe have viſited, as the 
diſtreſſes of my fellow-creatures affect 
me too much to incline me to be a ſpec- 
tator of them. I was extremely moved 
at the variety of wretches, who appeared 
either ſullen or outrageous, melancholy 
or chearful, according to their different 
diſpoſitions; and who ſeemed to retain, 


though inconſiſtently, the ſame — | 
io 


and affections as when in poſſeſſion of 
their reaſon. In one cell fat a wretch 
upon his ſtraw, looking ſtedfaſtly upon 
the ground in filent deſpair. In another 
the uit of ambition flaſhed from the 
eyes of an emperor, who ſtrutted the 
happy lord of the creation. Here a me 


„ as warnings to the ſex, 
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ful miſer, having in fancy converted his 
rags to gold, fat counting out his wealth, 
and trembling atall who ſaw him. There 
the prodigal was hurrying up and down 
his ward, and giving foi tunes to thou- 
ſands. On one lide a ſtraw- crowned 
king was delivering 11ws to his people; 
and on the other a huſband, mad indeed, 
was dictating to a wife that had undone 
him. Sudden fits of raving interrupted 
the ſolemn walk of the melancholy mu- 
ſician, and ſettled deſpair fat upon the 
pallid countenance of the love-ſick maid, 
To thoſe who have feeling minds, 
there is nothing ſo affecting as ſights 
like theſe; nor can a better leſſon be 
taught 's in any part of the globe than 
in this ſchool of miſery. Here we ma 
ſee the mighty reaſoners of the ea 
below even the inſets that crawl upon 
it; and trom fo humbling a fight we 
may learn to moderate our pride, and 
to keep thoſe paſhons within bounds, 
which, if too mch indulged, would 
drive reaſon from her ſeat, and level us 
with the wretches of this unhappy man- 
fon. But, I am ſorry to ſay ii, curioſity 
and wantonneſs, more than a deſire of 
inſtruction, carry the — of ſpec- 
vatcrs to this diſmal place. It was in 
the Eaſter-week that I attended my friend 
there; when, to my great ſurprize, I 
found a hundred people at leaſt, who, 
having paid their two-pence a-piece, 


were ſuffered unattended to run rioting - 


up and down the wards, making ſport 
and diverfion of the miſerable inhahi- 
tantsz a cruelty which one wonld think 
human nature hardly capable of! Sure- 
ly if the utmoſt miſery of mankind is 
to be made a fight of for gain, thoſe who 
are the governors of this hoſpital ſhould 
take care that proper perſons are appoint- 
ed to attend the ſpectators, and not ſuf- 


fer indecencies to be committed which 


would ſhock the humanity of the ſavage 
Indians. I ſaw ſomeof the poor wretches 
provoked by the inſults of this holiday 
mob into furies of rage; and I ſaw the 
rer wretches, the ſpectators, in a 
ud laugh of triumph at the ravings 
they had occaſioned. | 
In a country where Chriſtianity is at 
leaſt 8 it is ſtrange that huma- 
nity ſhould, in this inſtance, ſo totally 
have abandoned us: for however trifling 
this may appear to ſome particular per- 
ſons, I cannot help look ing upon it as a 
reflection upon the nation, and worthy 
the conſideration of all good men. 
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know it is a hard taſł to alter the wanton 
diſpoſitions of mankind ; bvt it is not 
hard for men in power to hinder peo- 
ple from venting thoſe diſpolitions on 
the unhappy obje&s in queſtion, of 
whom every governor is the guardian, - 
and therefore bound to protect them 
from ſo cruel an outrage, which is not 
only injurious to the poor wretches them 
ſelves, but is alſo an inſult upon humail 
na':.re. I hope, therefore, that for the 
future the governors of this noble cha- 
rity will think themſelves obliged, in 
conſcience and honour, to rectify an 
abuſe which is ſo great a diſcredit to it; 
or, if they continue regardleſs of it, that 
you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, will pronounce 
every individual of them to be an ac- 
complice in the barbarity. 

And now, Sir, that I am upon the 
ſubject of madneſs, give me leave to hint 
to you an opinion which I have often 
entertained, and which my late viſit ta 
Bedlam has again revived, that the 
maddeſt people in this kingdom are net 
in, but out of Bedlam. I have fre- 
quently compared in my own mind the 
actions of certain perſons whom we daily 
meet with in the world, with thoſe of 
the inhabitants of Bedlam, who, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, may be ſaid to be out of 
it; and I know of no other difference 
between them, than that the former are 
mad with their reaſon about them, and 
the latter ſo from the misfortune of hav- 
ing loſt it, But what is extraordin 
in this age, when, to it's honour be it 
ſpoken, charity is become faſhionable, 
theſe unhappy wretches are ſuffered ts 
run looſe about the town, raiſing riots 
in public aſſemblies, beating conſtables, 
breaking lamps, damnmg parſons, af- 
fronting modeſty, diſturbing families, 
and deſtroying their own fortunes and 
conſtitutions : and all this without any 

roviſion being made for them, or the 
eaſt attempt to cure them of this mad- 
neſs in their blood. 

The miſerable objects I am ſpeaking 
of are divided into two claſſes; the Men 
of Spirit about Town, and the Bucks. 
The Men of Spirit have ſome glimmer- 
ings of underſtanding, the Bucks none: 
the former are demoniacs, or people 
poſſeſſed ; the latter are uniformly and 
incurably mad. For the reception and 
confinement of both theſe claſſes, I would 
humbly propoſe that two very ſpacious 
buildings be erected, the one called the 
Hoſpital for Men of Spirit, or demoni- 
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acs; and the other the Hoſpital for Bucks, 


or Incurables. Of theſe hoſpitals I would ' 


have the keepers of our Bridewells ap- 
pointed governors, with füll powers of 
conſtituting ſuch deputics or fub-gover- 
nors as to their wiſdom ſhould feem 
meet. That after ſuch hoſpitals are 
built, proper officers appointed, and 
doctors, ſurgeons, apothecaries, and 
mad nurſes provided, all young noble- 
men, and others within the bills of mo- 
tality, having common ſenſe, who ſhall 
de found offending againſt the rules of 
decency, either in the caſes above · men- 
tioned, or in others of a fimilar nature, 
mall immediately be conducted to the 
hoſpital for demoniacs, there to be ex- 
orciſed, phyſi:ked, and diſciplined into 
a proper. uſe ot their ſenſes; and that full 
liberty be granted to all perſons whatſo- 
ever to viſit, laugh at, and make ſport 
of theſe demoniacs, without lett or mo- 
leſtation from uy of the keepers, ac- 
cording to the preſent cuſtom of Bediam. 


To the Buck Hoſpital for incurables, I 
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would have all ſuch perfons conveyed 
that are mad through folly, ignorance, 
or conceit; there to be ſhut up for life, 
not only to be prevented from doing mif- 
chief, but from expoſing in their own 
perſons the weaknefſes and miſeries of 
mankind. Theſe incurables, on no pre- 
tence whatſoever, to be viſited or ridi- 
culed ; as it would be altogether as in- 
human to inſult the unhappy wretches 
who never were poſſeſſed of their-ſenſes; 
as it is to make a jeſt of thoſe who have 
unfortunately loſt them. 

The building and endowing theſe hoſ- 
pitals I leave to the projectors of ways 
and means; contenting myſelf with hav- 
ing communicated a ſcheme which, if 
carried into execution, will ſecure us 
from thoſe (warms of madmen which are 
at preſ.nt ſo much the dread and dif- 
turhance or all public places. I am, 
Sir, your conſtant reader, and moſt 
humble ſervant, 

P, 


Ne XXIV. THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1753. 


Shall not at preſent enter into the 
great queſtion between the ancients 
and the moderns; much leſs ſhall I pre- 
ſume to decide vpon a point of that im- 
pertance, which has been the ſubject of 
debate among the learned from the days 
of Horace down to ours. To make my 
court to the learned, I will lament the 
adual decay of human nature for theſe 
ſt fixteen centuries; but at the ſame 
time I will do juſtice to my cotempo- 
raries, and give them their due ſhare of 
praiſe, where they have either ſtruck out 
new inventions, or improved and brought 
old ones to perfection. Some of them I 
fhall now mention. 

The molt zealous and partial advocate 
for the ancients will not, I believe, pre- 
tend to diſpute the infinite ſuperiority of 
the moderns in the art of healing. Hip- 
pocrates, Celſus, and Galen, had no 
ſpecifics. They rather endeavoured to 
relieve than pretend to cure. As for the 
aſtoniſhing cures of ZEſculapius, I do 
not put them into the account; they are 


to be aſcribed to his power, not to his 


ſkill: he was a god, and his divinity 
was his noſtrum. But how prodigiouſly 
have my ingenious cotemporaries ex- 


tended the bounds of medicine! What 


* 


noſtrums, what ſpecifics, have they not 
diſcovered ! ColleQively conſidered, they 
inſure not only perfect health, but, by 
a neceſſary conſequence, immortality; 
inſomuch, that I am aſtoniſhed when I 
ſtill read in the weekly bills the great 
number of people who chuſe to die of 
ſuch and "2 op" abr for every one 
of which there are infallible and ſpecific 
cures uot only advertiſed, but atteſted in 
all the news-papers. 

When the 3.9 ſort of Iriſh, in the 
moſt uncivilized parts of Ireland, attend 
the funeral of a deceaſed friend or neigh- 
bour, betore they give the laſt parting 
howl, they expoſtulate with the dead 
_ and reproach him with having 
died, notwithſtanding that he had an 
excellent wife, a milch cow, ſeven fine 
children, and a competency of potatoes. 
Now, though all theſe, particularly the 
excellent wife, are very good things 
in a ſtate of perfect health, they cannot, 
as I apprehend, be looked upon as pre- 
ventive either of ſickneſs or of death 
but with how much more reaſon ma 
we expoſtulate with, and cenſure thoſe 
of our cotemporaries, who, either from 
— or incredulity, die in this great 
metropolis, or indeed in this — 

7; Mi 
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when they may prevent or cure, at a 
trifling ex pence, not only all diſtempers, 

but even old age and death itlelt! The 

Renovating Elixir infa/libly reftores pri- 

fine youth and wigour, be the patient 
ever ſo old and decayed, and that with- 

out lols of time or buſineſs: whereas the 
ſame operation among the ancients was 
both tedious and paintul, as it required 
a thorough boiling of the patient, 

The moſt inflammatory and intrepid 
fevers fly at the firſt diſcharge of Dr. 
James's Powder; and a drop or pill of 
the celebrated Mr, Ward corrects all the 
malignity of Pandora's box. 

Ought not every man of great birth 
and eſtate, who for many years has been 
afflicted with the Poſteromania, or rage 
of having poſterity, a diſtemper very 
common —_ perſons of that fort; 
ought he not, I ſay, ro be aſhamed of 
having no iſſue male to perpetuate his. 
illuſtrious name and title, when for ſo 
ſmall a ſum as three · and ſix· pence, he 
and his lady might be ſupplied with a 
ſufficient quantity of theVivit 
which infallibly cure imbecillity in men, 
and dap in women, though of 
never ſo long ſanding ? * 

Another very great diſcovery of the. 
moderns in the art of healing is, the in- 
fallible cure of the king's- evil, though 
never ſo inveterate, by only the touch of 
a lawful king, the right heir of Adam : 
for that is eſſentially neceſſary. The 
ancients were unacquainted with this in- 
eſtimable ſecret : and even Solomon the 
ſon of David, the wiſeſt of kings, knew 
nothing of the matter. But our Britiſh 
Solomon, King James the Firſt, a ſor 
of David alſo, was no ſtranger to it, and 
practiſed it with ſucceſs. This fact is 
ſufficiently proved by experience ; but if 
it wanted any corroborating teſtimony, 
we have that of the ingenious Mr. Carte, 
who, in his incomparable hiſtory of 
England, afſerts—and that in a mar- 
ginal note too, which is always more 
material than the text—that he knew 
Somebody, who was radically cured of 
a molt obſtinate King's · evil by the touch 
of Somebody. As our ſagacious hiſto.. 
rian does not even intimate that this 
Somebgdy took any thing of the other 
Somebody for the cure, it were to be 
wiſhed that he had named this Some- 
body, and his place of abode, for the 
benefit of the poor, who are now re- 
duced, and at ſome expence, to have 
!ecourſe to Mr. Vickers the clergyman, 


ying Drops, 


Beſides, I fairlx confeſs myſelf to be 
N intereſted in this enquiry, 
nce this Somebody mult neceffarily be 
the right heir of Adam, and con ſequent- 
I} I muſt have the honour of being, re- 
lated to him. e | 
Dur laborious neighbours and kinſ- 
men, the Germans, are not without their 
inventions and happy diſcoveries in the 
art of medicine ; for they laugh at a 
wound through the heart, if they cau 
but apply their powder of ſympathy— 
nut to the wound itſelf, but to the ſword 
or bullet that made it, | 

Having now—at leaſt in my own opi- 
Roan proved the ' ſuperiority of 
the moderns over the ancients in the art - 
of healing, I ſhal! proceed to ſome other 

articulars, in which my cotemporaries 
will as juſtly claim, and I hope be al- 
lowed, the preference. 

The ingenious Mr. Warbirton, in 
his Divine Legation of Moſes, very juſt- 
ly obſerves, that hieroglyphics were the 
beginning of letters; but at the ſame 
time he candidly allows, that it was a 
very troubleſome and uncertain method 
of communicating one's ideas, as it de- 

nded in a great meaſure on the writer's. 

till in drawing—an art little known in 


thoſe days—and as a ſtroke too much 


or too little, too high or too low, might 
be of the moſt dangerous er ops 
in religion, buſineſs, or love. Cadmus 
removed this difficulty by his invention 
of unequivocal letters ; but then he re- 
moved it too much; fot thoſe letters or 
marks, being the ſame throughout, and 
fixed alphabetically, ſoon became gene- 
rally known, and prevented that ſecrec 
which in many caſes was to be wiſhed 
for. This inconveniency ſuggeſted tothe 
ancients the invention of cryptography. 
and ſteganography, or a myſterious and 
unintelligible way of writing, by the help 
of which none but correſponding parties 
who had the key could decypher the mat. 
ter. But human induftry ſoon refinedupon 
this too; the art of decyphering was diſ- 
covered, and the ſkill of the decypherer 
baffled all the labour of the cypherer. 
Tue ſecrecy of all literary correſpond - 
ence hecame precarious, and neither bu- 
ſigeſs nor love could any longer be ſafely 


truſted to paper. Such, for a confider- 


able time, was the unhappy ſtate of let- 
ters; till the Beau Monde, an inventive 
race of people, found out a — kind of 
cryp'ography, or ſteganography, un- 
known to 10 ancients, and free from 

| ſome 
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ſome of their inconveniencies. Lovers 
in general made uſe of it; controverſial 
writers commonly; and miniſters of (tate 
ſometimes, in the moſt important diſ- 

tehes. It was writing in ſuch an un- 
intelligible manner, and with ſuch ob- 
ſcurity, that the correſponding parties 
themſelves neither underſtood, nor even 
gueſſed at each other's meaning; which 
was a moſt effectual ſecurity againſt all 
the accidents to which letters are liable 
by being either miſlaid or intercepted. 
But this method too, though long pur- 
ſued, was alſo attended with — 
inconveniencies. It frequently pro- 
duced miſtakes, by ſcattering Falſe 
lights upon that friendly darkneſs, fo 
propitious to buſineſs and love. But 
our inventive neighbours, the French, 
have very lately removed all theſe incon- 
veniencies, by « happy diſcovery of a 
new kind of paper, as pleaſing to the 

e, and as conducive to. the diſpatch, 
the clearneſs, and, at the ſame time, the 


ſecrecy of all m_—_ correſpondence. 
Mr. 


My worthy friend Dodiley lately 
brought me a ſample of it; upon which, 
if I miſtake not, he will make very con- 
ſiderable improvements, as my country- 
men often do upon the inventions of 
other nations, is ſheet of paper I 
conjeured to be the ground-work and 
principal material of a tender and paſ- 
ſionate letter from a fine gentleman to a 
fine lady; though in truth it might very 
well be the whole letter itſelf, At the 
top of the firſt page was delineated a 
Jady with very red cheeks, and a very 
large hoop, in the faſhionable attitude of 
knotting, and of making a very genteel 
French curtſey. This evidently ap- 
pears to ſtand for Madam, and faves 
the time and trouble of writing it. At 
the bottom of the third page was painted 
a very fine well-drefſed gentleman, with 
his hat under his left - arm, and his right- 
hand upon his heart, bowing moſt re- 
ſpeAfully low; which ſingle — by 
an admirable piece of brachygraphy, or 
mort - hand, plainly conveys this deep 
ſenſe, and ftands inſtead of theſe man 

werds—* I have the honour to be, wit 

© the tendereſt and warmeſt fentiments, 
Madam, your moſt inviolably at- 
© tachei, faithfuthumble ſervant.” The 
margin of the paper, which was about 
half an inch broad, was very properly 
decorated with all the emblems of tri- 
un:phant beauty, and tender (ſuffering 
patiion, Groups of lilies, roſes, pearls, 


corals, ſuns, and ſtars, were intermmxed 
with chains, bearded ſhafts, and bleed- 
ing hearts. Such a ſheet of paper, 1 
confeſs, ſeems to me to be a compleat 
letter; and I would adviſe all fine gen- 
tlemen, whoſe time I know is precious, 
to avail themſelves of this admirable in- 
vention: it will fave them a great deal 
of time, and perhaps ſome thought; and 
I cannot help thinking, that were they 
even to take the trouble of filling up the 
paper with the tendereſt ſentiments o? 
their hearts, or the moſt ſhining flights 


of their fancy, they would add no energy 


or delicacy to thoſe types and ſymbols of 
the n the ir — cap- 
tivity and ſufferings. 
heſe blank letters—if I may call 
them fo, when they convey ſo much 
will mock the jealous curioſity of huſ- 
bands and fathers, who will in vain hold 
them to the fire to elicite the ſuppoſed 
juice of lemon, and upon whom they 
may afterwards paſs for a piece of inno- 
cent pleafantry. 
The dulleſt of my readers muſt, I am 
ſure, by this time de aware, that the 


utility of this invention extends mutatis 


mutandis, to whatever can be the ſub. 
jeR of letters; and with much lels trou- 
ble, and much more ſecrecy, propriety, 
and elegancy, than the old way of writ- 


ing. 

9 painter of but moderate {kill and 
fancy may in a very ſhort time have 
reams of ready · painted paper by him to 
ſupply the demands of the ſtateſman, the 
divine, and the lover. And I think it 
my duty to inform the public, that my 
good friend Mr. Dodſley, who bas — 
complained of the decay of trade, an 
who loves, with a prudent regard to his 
own intereſt, to encourage every uſeful 
invention, is at this time learning to 
paint with the moſt unwearied diligence 
and application; and I make no doubr, 
but that 4n a very litt time he will by 
able to furniſh all ſorts of perſons with 
the beſt ready-made goods of that kind, 
I warned him indeed againſt providing 
any for the two learned profeſſions of the 
hw and phyfic, which I apptehend would 
lie upon his hands: one of them being 
already in poſſeſſion(to {peak in their own 
ſtile) of a more brachygraphical, cryp- 
tographical, and Reganographical ſecret, 
in writing their Warrants; and the other 
not willingly admitting brevity, in any 
ſhape. Otherwiſe, what innumerable 
K&insof parchment, and lines of _ 

mig 
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might he ſaved inamarriage-ſettlement! 
For inftance, if the firlt fourteen or fif. 
teen ſons, the ſuppoſed future iſſue, 
lawfully to be begotten of that happy 
marriage, and upon whom the ſettſe- 
ment is ſucceſſively made, were to be 
painted every one a fize leſs than the 
other upon one ſkin of parchment, in- 
ſtead of being enumerated upon one 
hundred, according to priority of birth, 
and ſeniority of age; and moreover the 
elder, by a happy pleonaſmus, always 
to take before, and be preferred to t 
younger! But this uſeful alteration is 
more to be wiſhed than expected, for 
reaſons which I do not at preſent think 
proper to mention. 


Ne XXV. THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1753. 


Have the pleaſure of informing my 
fair correſpondent, that her petition 
contained in the following letter is 
nted, I with I could as eaſily re- 
ore to her whit ſhe has loſt. But to 
a mind like her's, fo elevated] fo har- 
monized!- time, and the conſciouſne ſa 
of ſo much purity of intention, will 
bring relief, It muſt always afford her 
matter of the moſt pleaſing reflection, 
that her ſoul had no | eps Ho with 
her material part in that particular act 
which ſhe appears to mention with fo 
tender a regret, But it is not my inten- 


tion to anticipate her ſtory, by endea- 


vouring to confole her. Her letter, I 
hope, will caution all young ladies of 
equal virtue with herſelf, inft that ex- 
cels of complaifance, with which they 
are ſometimes too willing to entertain 
their loyers, 


TO MA. FITZ-ADAM, 


ein, , 
] Have not the leaſt ill-will to your 
friend Mr. Dodfley, whom I never 
ſaw in my life ; but I addreis myſelf to 
your equity and good-nature, for a ſmall 
only of your favour and recom- 
mendation in that new and valuable 
branch of trade to which you have in- 
formed the publie be is now applying 
himſelf, and which I hope you will not 
thiak it reaſonable that he ſhould mo- 
. I mean that admitable, ſhort, 
and ſecret method of — — 
6's ideas by ingenious emblems at 
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I am ſenſible that the govet᷑nment ay 
poſſilily object, that Tam oggeftng to it's 
enemies a methodof carryingon their trea · 
ſonable correſpondence with much more 
ſecrecy than formerly: but as my inten- 
tions are honeſt, I ſhould be very 

to have my loyalty fulp-Red; and when 
T conſider the zeal, and at the ſame time 
the ingenuity of the Jacobites, I am 
convinced that their letters in this new 
method will be ſo charged with 

of oak en boughs, white roſes and thiſtles 
interwoven, that their meaning will not 
be obſcure, and conſequently no dan 
will ariſe to the government from this 
new and excelleut invention. 


* 


repreſentations of the pencil, inſtead of 
the vulgar and old method of letters 
the pen. Give me leave, Sir, to ſtate 
my cafe and my rem mqes— to you : 
I] am ſure you will decide with juſtice, 
I am the daughter of a c man, 
who, having had a very iv ing, 
g2ve me a good education, and left me 
no fortune. I had naturally a turn to 
reading and drawing: my father en- 
couraged and affiſted me in the one, al- 
lowed me a maſter to inſtruct me in the 
other, and I made an uncommon pro- 
greſs in them both. My heart was ten · 
er, and my ſentiments were delicate; 
rhaps too much fo for my rank in 
ife. This diſpoſition led me to ſtudy 
chiefly thoſe treaſures of divine honour, 
y_ virrue, and refined ſentiment, 
the voluminous remances of the laſt cen- 
tury ; ſentiments from which, I thank 


_ Heaven, I have never deviated. From 


a ſympathizing ſoftneſs of ſoul, how 
often — I wept over thoſe affecting 
diftrefſcs! How have I ſhared the pangs 
of the chaſte and lovely Mariamne, vpon 
the death of the tender, the faithful 
Tiridates! And how has my indigna- 
tion been excited at the unfaithful and 
ungenerons hiſtorical miſrepreſentations 
of the gallant firlt Brutus, who was un- 
doubtedly the tendereſt lover that ever 
Ived ! My drawings took the fame ele- 

nt turn with my reading, I painted 
all the moſt, moving and tender ſtories 
of charming Ovid's Metamorphoſes; 
not without ſometimes mingling my 
teary with my colours. I preſented ſome 

| wo fans 
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ans of my own painting to ſome ladies 
in the neighbourhood, who were pleaſed 
to commend both the execution and the 
deſigns. The latter I always took care 
ſhould be moving, and at the ſame time 
irre proachably pure; and I found means 
even to repreſent, with unblemiſhed de- 


licacy, the unhappy paſſion of the un, 


fortunate Paſiphae. With this turn of 
mind, this ſoftneſs of ſoul, it will be 
ſuppoſed that I loved. I did fo, Sir; 
1 and truly I loved, Why ſhould 

diſown a paſſion, which, when clari- 
fied as mine was from the impure dregs 
of ſenſuality, is the nobleſt and moſt 
generous ſentiment of the human breaft ? 
O! that the falſe heart of the dear de- 
ceiver, whoſe perfidious vows betrayed 
mine, had been but, as pure - The 
traitor was quartered with his troop of 
dragoons in the town whae I lives. 
"His perſon was a happy compound of 


the manly ſtrength of a hero, and. all 


the ſofter graces of à lover; and I 
thought that I diſcovered in him, at firſt 
ſight, all the courage and all the tender- 
nets of Oroondates. My figure, which 
was not bad, it ſeems pleaſed him as 
much. He fought and obtained my ac- 
quaintance. Son by his eyes, and 
Joon after by his words, he declared his 


paſſion to me, My bluſhes, my con- 


fuſion, and my filence, too plainly ſpoke 
mine. Good gods! how tender were 
his words! how languithingly ſoft his 
eyes! with what ardour did he preſs my 
hand! a trifling liberty which one can- 
not decently refuſe, and for which re- 
fuſal there is no precedent, Sometimes 
he addrefſed me in the moving words of 
Varanes, ſometimes inthe tenderwords of 
of Caſtalio, and ſometimes in the warmer 


language of Juba; for he was a ver 
good ſcholar, In ſhort, Sir, a . 


was not paſt before he preſſed for what 
he called a proof of my paſſion. 1 
trynbled at the very thought, and re- 
dached him with the indelicacy of it. 
. perſiited ; and I, in compliance with 
cuſtom only, hinted previous marriage; 
he urged love; and I was not vulgar 
enough to refuſe to the man I tender] 
ho the proof he required of my pal- 
ſion. I yielded, it is true; but it was 
to ſentiment, not to deſire. A few 
months gave me reaſon to ſuſpect that 
his paſſion was not quite ſo pure; and 
within the year the perfidious wretch 
convinced me that it had been merely 


ſenſual; for upon the removal of his 
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ſighs and 


troop to other quarters, he took a cold 
leave of me, and contented himſelf with 
ſaying, that in the courſe of quarters he 
hoped to have the pleaſure ſome time or 
other of ſeeing me again, You, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, if you have any elegancy 
of foul, as I dare ſay you have, can, 
better gueſs, than I can expreſs, the ago- 
nies I felt, and the tears I ſhed, upon 
this occaſion ; but all in vain—vain as 
the thouſand tender letters which I have 
written to him ſince, and to which I have 
received no anſwer. As all this paſſed 
within the courſe of ten months, I had 
but one child; wich dear pledge of my 
firſt and only love I now maintain at 
the expence of more than half of what I 
have to ſubſiſt upon myſelf. 

Having now, as I hope, prepared 
yaur compaſſion, and proved my quali- 
fication, I proceed to the prayer of my 
petition z which is, that you will be 
pleaſed to recommend me to the public, 
with all that authority which you have 
ſo juitly acquired, for a ſhare of this 
new and bene ficial branch of trade: I 
mean no farther than the juſt bounds to 
which the female province may extend, 
Let Mr. Dodſley engroſs all the reſt, 
with my beſt wiſhes. Though I fay it, 
I believe nobody has a clearer notion of 
the theory of delicate ſentiments than I 
have; and I have already a conſiderable 
ſtock in hand of theſe allegorical and 
emblematical paintings, applicable to 
almoſt every ſituation in which a woman 
of ſenſe, virtue, and delicacy, can find 
herſelf, I indulged my fancy in paint- 
ing them, according to the various diſ- 
politions of mind which my various for- 
tunes produced, I think I may fay, 
without vanity, that I have made con- 
ſiderable improvements in the celebrated 
map of the Realms of Love in Clelia. I 
have adorned the banks of the gentle and 
cryſtalline Tender with ſeveral new vil- 
lages and groves ; aud added expreſſion 
to the pleaſing melancholic groves of 
er cares. I have whole 
quires, painted in my happier moments, 
of hearts united and crawned, fluttering 
Cupids, wanton zephyrs, conftant and 
tender doves, myrtle bowere, banks of 
jeſſamine and tuberoſe, and ſhady groves, 
Theſe will require very little filling up, 
if any, from ladies who are in the tranſ- 
ported ſituation of growing loves, For 
theforſaken and complaining fair, with 
whom, alas! I too fatally ſympathize, 
I have tender willows drooping over 

murmuring 
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wurmuring brooks, and gloomy walks 
of mournful cypreſs and folewn yew. 
In ſhort, Sir, I either have by me, or 
will forthwith provide, whatever can 
convey the moſt per fe ideas of elegant 
friendihip, or pure, refined, and ſenti- 
mental paſſion. But I think it neceſ- 


ſary to give notice, that if any ladies 
would expreſs any indelicate ideas of 
love, or require any types or emblems 
of ſenſual joy, they mult not apply to, 
Sir, your molt obedient humble ſer- 
Valits . 
PARTHENISSA, 


Ne XXVI. THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1753. 


IMPLICITY is with juſtice 
eſteemed a ſupreme excellence in all 
the performances or art, becauſe by this 
quality they more nearly reſemble the 
productions of nature; and the produc- 
tions of nature have ever been account- 
ed nubler, and of a oor order, in 
proportion to their Simplicity. Hence 
ariles—if the ladies will permit me-to 
philoſophize a moment—the ſuperior 
excellence of ſpirit to matter, which is 
evidently a combination of many par- 
ticles; whereas the firſt is pure, un- 
compounded, and indiviſible. 

But let us deſcend from lofty ſpecu- 
lations, and uſeleſs: metaphyſics, into 
common life and familiar arts, in order 
more fully to diſplay the beauties of a 
Juſt Simplicity, to which the preſent 
age ſeems not to pay a proper regard in 
various inſtances. 


Nothing can be more tireſome and 


nauſeous to a virtuoſo of a true judg- 
ment and a juſt eye in painting, than 
the gaudy glitter of florid colours, and 
a vaſt profuſion of light, unſubdued by 


ſhade, and undiverſified with tints of 


A browner caſt, It is recorded, that 
ſome of the capital pieces of Apelles 


were wrought in four colours only. 


+ This excellent artiſt invented alſo a kind 


of darkening varniſh, that might tefaper 
and chaſtiſe all dazzling ſplendour and 
unneceſſary glare; and might give, as 
Pliny expreſſes it, a modeſty and au- 
ſterity to his works, Thoſe who have 
been unaccuſtomed to the beſt models, 
are uſually at firſt more delighted with 
the productions of the Flemiſh than the 
Italian ſchool; and prefer Rubens to 
Raphael, till they feel by experience, that 
luſcious and gay colouring defeats the 
very end of the art, by turning the at- 
incipal excellencies ; 
_"_ is, from Truth, Simplicity, and De- 
ign. 

If theſe obſervations are rightly found · 


ed, what ſhall we ſay oF the taſte and 
judgment of thoſe who ſpend their lives 
and their fortunes in collecting pieces, 
where neither perſpective, nor propor- 


tion, nor conformity to nature, are ob- 


ſerved; I mean the extravagant lov 
and purchaſers of China, and Indian 
ſcreens. I ſaw a ſenſible foreigner aſto- 


niſhed at a late auction, with the exorbi- *\ 


tant prices given for theſe Splendid De. 


formities, as he called them, while an 


exquiiite painting of Guido paſſed un- 
noticed, and was ſet aſide as unfaſhion- 
able lumber. Happy ſhould I think my- 
ſelf to be able to cenvince the fair con- 
noiſſeurs that make the greateſt part of 
Mr, Langford's audience, that no ge- 
nuine beauty is to be found in whimſj- 
cal and groteſque figures, the monſtrous 
offspring of wild imagination, undirected 
y nature and truth... F 
It is of equal conſequence to obſerve 
Simplicity in architecture as in painting. 
A multiplicity of minute ornaments, a 
vaſt variety of angles and cavities, cluſ- 
ters of little columns, and a crowd of 
windows, are what diſtinguiſh Meanneſa 
of Manner in- building from Greatneſs ; 
that is, the Gothic from the Grecian; 
in which every decoratibn ariſes from 
neceſſity and uſe, and every pillar has 
ſomething to ſupport. , 


Mark how the dread Pax Tu EON ſands, 
Amid the domes of modern hands | 
Amid the toys of idle tate, 


How firply, how ſeverely great! 


ſays the celebrated author of the Ode to 
Lord Huntingdon. Nothing, therefore, 
offends me more, than to behold the re- 
vival of this. barbarous taſte, in ſeveral 
villas, temples, and pleaſure · houſes, that 
diſgrace the neighbourhood of this me- 
tropolis, Nay, ſometimes in the front 


of the ſame edifice, to find a Grecian 
plan adulterated and defiled by the uns 


—— — 
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natural and inpure mixture of Gothic 
whimkhes. 


Defiit i pijeem mules formaſe ſupernd 05 


Whoever conſiders the lateſt importa- 


tions of muſic and mulicians from Italy, 
will be convinced that the modern ma- . 


ſters of that country have loſt that brau- 
tiful Simplicity which is generally the 
ornament of every muſical compoſition, 
and which really dignified thoſe of their 
predeceſſors. They have introduced fo 
many intricatediviſtons, wild variations, 
and ufeleſs repetitions, without any ap- 
parent neceſſity ariſing either from the 
words or from any other incident, that 
the chief ambition of the compoſer ſeems 
to be rather to ſurprize the ear than to 

leaſe the judment; and that of the per- 

rmer, to ſhew his execution rather than 
bis expreſſion. It is from theſe motives 
that the hearer is often contounded, but 
not delighted, with ſudden and unnatu- 
ral tranſitions from the key, and returns 
to it as unnatural as the tranſitions 


' themfelves ; while Pathos, the foul of 


muſic, is either unknown or totally neg- 
lected. Thoſe who have ſtudied the 
works of Corelli among the modern an- 


cients, and Handel in the preſent age, 


know that the maſt affecting pifſiges of 
the former owe their exet llence to Sim- 
icity alone; and that the latter under- 


ands it as well, and attends to it as. 


much, though he knows when to intro- 
duce. with propriety thoſe niceties and 


refinements, which, for want of pro 


priety, we condemn in others, 

In every ſpecies of writing, whether 
we conſider ſt le or ſentiu ent, Simpli- 
eity is a beauty. The perfection of lan- 
guage, ſays the great father of criticiſm, 
confiſts in it's being perſpicuous but not 
low. A redundancy of metaphors, a 
heap of ſounding and florid epithets, re- 
mote alluſions, ſudden flaſhes of wit, 
lively and epigrammatic turns, dazzle 
the imaginations,and captivate the minds 
of vulgar readers, who are apt to think 
the Simple manner unanimated and dull, 
for want of being acquainted with the 
models of the great antique. Xenaphon 
among the Greeks, and Czſar amon 
the Romans, are at once the pureſt a 
moſt ſimple, as well as the moſt clegant 
writers, any age or nation can produce. 

ui enim ſunt, recti, & venufti, omri 
oxationis, tanquam veſſe, de- 


tracdo. Among ourſelves, ne writer has 
perhaps made io happy and judicious a 
mixture of plain — figurative terms as 
Addiſon, who was the firſt that bapiſhed 
from the Engliſh, as Boileau from the 
French, every ſpecies of bad eloquence 
and falſe wit, and opened the gates of 
the Temple of Taſte to his fellow-citi- 


ens. 
It ſeems to be the fate of poliſhed na- 


tions to degenerate and depart from a 


Simplicity of ſentiment. For when the 
firſt and moſt obvious thoughts have been 
pre-occupied by former writers, their 
ſucceſſors, by ſtraining to be original and 
new, abound in far-tetched ſentiments 
and forced conceits. Some late inſtances 
in men of genius, for none but theſe are 
capable of committing this fault, give 
occaſion to us to deprecate this event. I 
muſt add, under this head, that — — 
city of fable is an indeſpenſabie quality 
in every legitimate drama. We are tos 
much enamoured with what is ealled in- 
trigue, buſineſs, and buſtle, in our plays. 
We are diſguſted with the thinneſs, that 
is, the unity of a plot, We much enrich 
it with epiſodes, or under - characters; 
and we never conſider how much our 
attention is diverted and deftroyed by 
different objects, and our pity divided 
and weakened by an intricate multipli- 
city of events and of perſons. The 
Athenians, therefore, who could reliſh ſb 
ſimple a plot as that of the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, had certainly either more pa- 
tience or more good ſenſe, I will not deter- 
mine which,than my preſent countrymen. 

If we raiſe our thoughts to a ſubje& 
of more importance than writing, I 
mean dreſs; even in this ſublime ſci- 
ence, Simplicity ſhould ever be regarded. 
It might be thought preſumption in me, 


to cenſure "ny part of Miſs , dreſs 


hft night at Ranelagh ; yet I could not 
help condemning that profuſion of or- 
nament, which violated and deftroyed 
the unity and v -- technical term 


borrowed from the toilette of ſoaccome 
pliſhed a re. . 
To finiſh my ic on Simpli- 


city in a, manner that I know is agree · 
able to my fair readers, I mean with 2 
ſtroke of morality, I wonld obſerve, that 
if this quality was venerated as it ought to 
be, it would at once banifh from the earth 
all artifice and treachery, double- deal - 
ing, and deceit. Let it therefore be eſta 
hliſhed as a maxim, That Simplicity is of 
equal importancein Morals and in Tafte, 
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Ne XXVII. THURSDAY, JULY 5, 783. 


TO. MR. FITZ-ADAM. ; 


21K, f 
HE forming ſeparate ſacieties, in 
* order to exerciſe the gieat duty of 
ſelf-mortification, ſeemed to me io be 
one of the moſt | van and prevail- 
ing tendencies in human natere. For 


even in thoſe countries, where the 


freedom of the laws, or the ill execution 
of them, or the !icentiouſneſfs of man- 
ners, has given a ſort of public ſanction 
to a leſs ſevere difcipline, m England it- 
ſelf, what numerous ſectaries have ſub- 
ſifted upon this diſpoſition of the human 
mind ? 

It is upon this principle that the va- 
rious 2 — of different ſyſ 
tems are buiit, Mahomet, Confucius, 
and other religious law-givers; the 
founders of larger ſocieties, or fmalter 
communities, have availed themſelves 
of this bias in the mind of man; which, 
at one time or other, is ſure rodraw him 
with more than ordinary force. 

If ambition occupres, if love mo- 
nopolizes, if indolence ftupifies, if R- 
terature amaſes, if pride expands, 
or humility condenſes the immortal 


ſpirit of man; if revenge animates, - 


if a ſofter ſenſation mollifies, if rrifles 
annihilate, if domeſtick cares engage, 
if dreſs and equipage poſſeſs the divine 
mund of women; theſe paſſions will, 
focner or later, moſt certainly ſub- 
ſide in both, and give place to that im- 
pulſe which begets various kinds of 
mortifi-d communities indifferent cli mes 
and countries. Hence ſuch multitodes, 
in a neighbouring country, paſs the laſt 
periods of their hives in the monaſtic ſe- 
verities of the Hricteſt devotion; and 
hence it likewiſe is, that we fee ſuch 
numbers in our own country expoſe 
themſelves to midnight Camps at Vaux- 
ball, and to be preſſed to death by well- 
dreſſed mobæ at routs. y 
ladeed, the more we conſider the hu- 
man ſpecies, from the rude ſavage up to 
the molt poliſhed courtier, the more we 
ſhall be perſuaded of this general tenden · 
cy io our natures to acts of voluntary 
mortification, | 

But what puts this matter ont of all 
doubt, is, the erection of three Monaſte- 
cies, within many of our memories, in 


* 


the moſt conſpicuous parts of this great 
metropolis, 

I your country Proteſtant read- 
ers will not be too much alarmed; I can 
aſſure them that they pay no Peter- 
pence. They are formed at preſent of 
ſocieties compoſed entirely of males; but 
we hope it will not he long before 
either open the arms of there commy 
ties for the reception of Females, ur that 
the — . their example, and 
anima the ſame principles, will 
form ſeminaries for 121 
that ſome departing matron may be pro- 
vailed upon to found a charity for this 


or the furtherance of ſo defirable a 
community, it may not here be improv. 
per to offer a legal elauſe to de inlerted 
in a * _— —— t, *— 1. 
* A. B. ſpinſter or dowager, being tired 
© of all an, and having no monal bs 
hom [I have reaſon to with well; hav- 
* ing ſettled a competent provifen von 
* my birds, dogs, and cats, do leave the 
© ſom of pounds, towards 
« exetin * i * the eſtabliſa · 
ing a loctety for t lowing purpo- 
6 * &c, &c. Ec. e 

Now, as ſoon as a ſufficient number 
of holy fiſters ſhall be collefed, I tu 
they cannot do mort wiſely thin toform 
their new ſeminary upon the model of 
one of thoſe three great Monaſteries {6 
lately founded; nor would I adviſe them 
to vary much from thoſe plans, as the 
difference of male and female will al« 
ways be, to thoſe who conternplate 
things profoundly, a ſufficient badge of 
diſtinction. 

For the direction, therefore, of theſs 
future lady abbeſſes, it will be 
to give them ſme account of the three 
Monaſtic Societies before · mentioned; 
which will appear to owe their riſe en - 
tirely to that innate love of ſeparate elan · 
ſhip and ſelf mortification, which, 
according to my preſent maxim, is 


— . im in the human 
ſt. : 
There are few women of faſhion who 


have not, beard of Harry the — — 
many of them are well 2c+ 
uainted with that glorious fountain 
which produced the Gifolvtion of papa 

ic viron of pa 
* monaſteries; 
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monaſteries; till ſome years ago, a little 
round well-ſpoken man erected a large 
monaſtery, near Covent Garden, where a 
brotherhood was ſoon formed. Here he 
dealt out indulgences of all forts, and 
extreme (good internal) unctions. 

But it happened, for diverſe reaſons, 
that the aforeſaid diſtrict was not thought 
ſo proper a ſituation; upon which a new 
Convent was built near the court end 
of the town; the monks removed to it, 
and from that day have taken upon them- 
ſelves the name of White Friars. 
The difficulty of being admitted into 
this pious ſeminary, and the neceſſary 
qualifications for that purpoſe, are ſuffi- 
ciently known. But how ſevere is their 
abſtinence! For . whereas other devout 
orders. in other countries do not ſcruple 
to indulge themſeves with the whole- 
ſome diet of plain fiſh, vegetables, and 
oil; it is the eſtabliſhed rule of this or. 
der, not to admit of any eatable but 
what ſimple nature abhors, and till the 
texture of it's parts is fo totally tranſub- 
ſtantiated, that it cannot come under the 
denomination of fiſh, fleſh, or good 
red-herring. | 

Ta ſuch a degree likewiſe has their 

ſpiritor mortification carried them, that, 
being ſenſible that the moſt real indul- 
gence, the moſt natural and homogeneal 
beverage to the conſtitution of man, is 
E limpid element; they have therefore 

aniſhed that delightful liquid from their 
meals, and freely expoſed themſelves 
even to the moſt excruſiating tortures, 
by daily ſwallowing certain potions- of 
various kinds, the ill effects of which to 
the human body are well known; and for 
their farther penance, they have adopted 
naveſous medicinal waters for their mi- 
ſerable inky drink. 

But it is in the dead time of the night, 
when the herd of ordinary mortals repoſe 
from their labours, that theſe devotees 


perform their greateſt acts of ſelf- ſeve- 


rity ; for the conduct of which they 
ave three or four eſtabliſhed rituals, 
compoſed by the celebrated Father 
Hoyle. | | 
This famous ſeminary, like that of 
ſome colleges, is aivided into ſenior and 


junior fellows. The juniors, to a cer- 


tain number at a time, not content with 


their ordinary as of probation, exert a 


moſt extraordinaiy effort of devotion. 


Imagining that the mortification of 
the body alone is not tufficient tor the 
pious gratification of their exalted zeal, 


and conſidering how meritorious it 
would be to extend the ſame ſeverity to 


the faculties of the mind, they have at- 


tained ſuch a ſpiritual domination over 
the ſoul, as to be able to renounce all 
it's moſt pleaſing emotions, and to gie 
it up, without remorſe, to be tortured by 
the moſt painſul viciſſitudes of Hope and 
Fear. Such is the wonderful effect of 
long habit, unwearied exerciſe, and ab- 
ſtracted vigils ! 

In order to facilitate this toilſome pe- 
nance, and to enable themſelves totally 
to ſubdue all ideas wharſcever, which 
have no connection with thoſe two paſ- 
fions, they have contrived inceſſantly to 
toſs about two cubical figures, whichare 
ſo deviſed as to fix the attention by 
certain myſtical characters to one or 
other of the aforeſaid paſſions: and thus 
they will ſit for many hours, with only 
the light of one large taper in the middle 
of the altar, in the moſt exquiſite and 
convullive agonies of the malt truly mor- 
tified and religious penitents. In ſhort, 
neither the Indian nor the Chineſe bon- 
res, nor the Italian or Spaniſh viſiona- 
ries, in all their various diſtortions and 


1 come up to theſe. And here, 


y the way, I cannot but remark with 
pleaſure the great talents of my coun- 
trymen for carrying every thing they 
undertake to greater perfection than any 
other nation. | . 

The ſecond of theſe ſeminaries was 
founded upon the model of the firſt, and 
conſiſts of a number of Grey Friars, 
remarkable for a rigorous abſtinence 
and indefatigable devotion. They juſt 

reſerve their beings with a little choco- 
Fate or tea; They are dedicated to the 

reat St. George; and are diſtinguiſhed 
bo the compolure of their countenances, 
and their extraordinary taciturnity. 

The third order is that of St. James; 
the members of which are known by the 
appellation of the Scarlet Friars, It 
conliſts of a multitude of brothers, who 
are not near ſo ſtrict as the two former 
orders; and is likely to become vaſtly nu- 


merous, under the auſpices of it's great' 


patron, whoſe bulk is adorned by jollity 
and good- humour; and who is moreover 
very ſtrictly a good liver. | 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let me aſk 
you whether theſe fhree laudable inſt:- 
tutions are not plainly owing to that 
pinciple which I have aſſigned in the 
beginning of my letter ? For what other 


motive could prompt men to forſske 
ther 
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«heir own elegant houſes, to ſacrifice 
domeſtic and conjugal ſatisfactions, to 
negle& the endearing rites of hoſpitali- 
ty, in order to cloiſter themſelves among 
thoſe, with whom they can have no 
connection, but upon the aforeſaid prin - 
ciples ? 

But ſince ſuch is the general bent of 
the human mind, it is become a fit ſub. 
je& for the World to conſider by what 
methods theſe Seminaries may be fo 


multiplied dd to comprehend all rafks 
and — of men and women. And 
if pᷣfty new churches were thought few 
enough to keep pace with the zeal of 
good ueen Anne's days, I believe, Mr. 
itz-Adam, you will not think fee huhn 
— 5 large manßons of the kind I am 
peaking of, will be too many for the 
pteſent. N ; 
I am, yours, &c. 


. .. 
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PAUCI DIGNOSCERE POSSUNT / 
| VERA BONA, ATQUE ILLIS MULTUM DIVERSA, Jor, 


TE is 4 common obſervation, that 
though happineſs is every- man's 
aim, and though it is generally purſued 
by a gratification of the predominant 
paſſion, yet few have acuteneſs enough 
to diſcover the points which would ef- 
ſectually procure the long - ſought end. 
One cannot but wonder that ſuch in- 
tenſe application as moſt of us beſtow on 
the cultivation of our favourite deſires, 
ſhould yet leave us ignorant of the moſt 
eſſential objects of our ſtudy, For my 
part, I was ſo early convinced of the 
truth of this obſervation, that, inſtead of 
ſearching for what would contribute 


molt to my own happineſs, I have ſpent . 


great part of my life in the ſtudy of what 
may extend the enjoyment of others; 
This knowledge, I flatter myſelf, I have 
diſcovered, and ſhall difcloſe to the 
world, I beg to be attended to: I 
mankind will believe that I know bet- 
ter than any of them what will aſcertain 
the felicity of their lives. I am not go- 
ing to impart ſo great—theugh fo 4 
tevealed—a ſecret; as that it is religion 
or virtue: few would believe me, fewer 
would try the recipe, In fpite of the 
philoſophy of the age, in ſpite of the 
gravity of my character, and of the de- 
cency which I hope I have hitherto moſt 
fanftimoniouſly obſerved; I maſt avow 
my perſuaſion, that the ſenſual pleaſure 
of LOVE is the great cordial of life, and 
the only ſpecific for removing the anxie- 
tics of our paſſions, or for ſupportin 
the injuries and iniquities which we ſut- 
fer from thoſe of other men. 
3 Well!” ſhall I be told, and is this 
, Your admirable difcovery ? Is this the 
Arcanum that has eſcaped the pe- 


« netration of all enquiries in Ill ages ? 
What other doctrine has been taught 


by the moſt ſenſible philoſophers? 


© Was not this the text of the ſermons 
© of Epicurus ) Was not this the theory; 
© and practice too, of the experienced 
* Alcibiades ? What other were the te- 
© nets of the ſage Lord Rocheſter, or of 
© the miſſionary Saint Evremont@* It is 
very true; anda thouſand other founders 
of ſets, nay, of religious orders, have 
taught, or at leaſt practiſeq, the ſame 
doctrines. But I pretend to introduce 
ſuch refinemevts into the [y fem of fen- 
ſuality, as ſhall vindicate the difcovery 
to myſelf, and throw at a diſtance the 
minute philoſophers, who—if they were 
my forerunners—only ſerved to lead the 
world aſtray. 

Hear then in one word the myſterious 
precept! * Tung women are not ihe 
* proper objects of ſenſual love: it is the 
© MATRON,theHOARY FAIR, whocan 
give, communicate, inſure happineſs”. 
I might enumerate a thouſand reaf. ns 
to boon my doctrine; as the fickleneſs 
of youth, the caprices of beauty and it's 
tranſient ſtate, the jealouſy from rivaly, 
the diſtraction from having children, the 
important avocations of dreſs, and tha 
infinite occupations of a pretty woman, 
which endanger or divide her ſentiments 
from being always fixed on the faithful 
lover; and none of which combat the 
affections of the grateful, tender, atten - 
tive MATRON., But as one example is 
worth a thouſand reaſons, I ſhall recom- 
mend my plan by pointing out the ex- 
treme happineſs which has attended ſuch 
diſcreet heroes as are commemorated in 
the annals of love = having offered up 


their 


— 


nei of it rather exc 
en her as an abjaſit of 
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their hearts at ancient ſhrines; and I ſhall 
demonſtrate by pr: cedents, that 
ſeveral ladies, in the hloon of their 
WRINKLES, have inſpired more laſting 
and more fervent ns than the 
greateſt beauties who had icarce loſt ſight 
of their teens. Thefaig young creatures 
of the preſent hour will forgive a pre- 
Ference which is the reſult of a deep me- 
ditation, great reading, and ftrit im- 
— , when they reflect that they can 
ely contrive to be young above a 
dozen years, and may be old tor fifty or 
ſixty; and they may believe we, that af- 
ter forty they will value one lover more 
than they do twenty no»; a ſenſation of 
—— which they will find increaſe 
as they advance in years. I cannot but 
obſerve with pleaſure, that the legiſlature 
itſelf ſeems to coincide with my way of 
thinking, and has very prudently enact- 
ed, that young ladies ſhall not enter ſo 
early into the onds of love, when the 
are incapable of reflection, and of all 
the ſerious duties which belong to an 
union of hearts. A ſentiment which, 
indeed, our laws ſeem always to have 
had in view ſor unleis there was im- 
ö in our natures a ſtrong tempta- 
tion towards the love of Elderly wo- 
men, why ſhould rhe-very firft prohibi- 
tion in the table of capſanguinity forbid 
23 man o marry his Grandmother? 

The firft heroine we read of, whoſe 
eharms were proof againſt the injuries of 
time, was the accompliſhed Sarah: I 
think the moſt moderate computations 
make her to be ninety, when that wan- 
ton monarch Abimelech would have 
undermined her virtue. But as doubt- 
Teſs the obſervance of that virtue had 
been the great foundation of the conti- 
nuance of her beauty, and as the zigid- 

her from, than 
my doctrine, 
J ſhall ay no more gf that lady. 

Helen, the __— Helen, if there 
3s ary truſting to claſſic pariſh-regiſters, 
was fourſcore when Paris ſtole her ; ang 
though the war laſted ten years after 
that on her account. Monkeur Homer, 
who wrote their romance, d es not give 

any hint of the gallant young prince 
having ſhewed the leaft detay of — 
or ſymptom of inconſtaney: a fidelity 
which, in all probab lity, was at leaft as 
much owing to the experience of the 
dame, and to her knowledge in the re- 
koements of pleaſure, as to her bright 


eyes, unfaded complexion, or the ever- 
— lilies and roſes of her cheeks. 

1 am not clear that length of years, 
eſpecially in heroic minds, does not in- 
creaſe ta her than abate the ſentimental 
flame. The great Elizabeth, whoſe paſ- 
ſion for the unfortunate Earl of Eſſex is 
juſtly a favourite topic with all whode- 
light in romantic hiſtory, was fully fix. 
ty eight when ſhe condemned her lover 
to death for lighting her endearments: 
and if I might inſtance in our own ſex, 
the —_—— the meritorious Antony, 
was not far from ſeventy before ne had 
ſo much taſte as to ſacrifice the mcaner 
paſſion of ambition, nay, the world it- 
lelf, to love. 

But it is in France, that kingdom fo 
exquiſitely judicious in the affairs of 
love, from whence we may copy the arts 
of happineſs, as well as their other diſ- 
coveries in pleaſure. The monarchs of 
that nation have more than once taught 
the world by their example, that a fine 
woman, though paſt her grand climac- 
teric, may be but juſt touching the me. 
ridian of her charms. Hemry the Se- 
cond, and Lovis the Fourteenth, will be 
for ever memorable for the paſſions they 
ſo long felt for the Dutcheſs of Valen!i- 
nois, and Madame de Maintenon. The 
former, in the heat of youth and pro- 
ſpe& of empire, became a ſlave to the re- 
ſpectable attractions of Diana de Poi- 
tiers, many years after his inſudicious 
father had quitted the poſſeſſion of her 
on the filly apprehenfion that ſhe was 

wing old: and, to the laſt moment of 
is life and reign, Henry was a con- 
ſtant, jealous adorer of her (ill ripening 
charms, When the age was over-run 
with aſtrology, ſuperſtition, bigotry, and 
notions 'of necromancy, King 
ſtill idolized a woman, who had not only 
married her grand-davghter, then a ce- 
lebrated beauty, but who, if any other 
prince had reigned, was ancient enough 
to have come within the deſcription of 
ſorcery: ſo little do the vulgar diſtin» 
guviſh the ideas of an old witeh 
and a fine woman, The paſſion of the 
other monarch was no leſs remarkable. 
That hero, who had gained ſo many 
battles by proxy, had preſided in perſon 
at ſo many tournaments, had raiſed ſuch 
water-works, and ſhed ſuch fireams of 
heretic bloody and, which was Hill more 
rious, enjoyed fo of the 
women in Europe; was at laſt cap. 
tivated 
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If 
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by tivated by an old governante, and ſighed 
j- away whole years at the feet of this ve- 
al ner-ble miſtreſs, as ſhe worked at her 
A tent with ſpectacles. If Louis l. Grand 
is was not 2 judge of pleaſure, who can 
= pretend to be ? If he was, in favour of 
. what age did he give the golden apple? 
er I ſhall cluſe my catalogue of ancient 
s: miltreſſes with the renowned Ninon 
x, L'Enclos, a lady whole life alone is ſuf 
y, ficient to nculcate my doctrine in it's 
ad utmoſt force, I (hall fav nothing of 


Kr her numerous c nqueſts for the firſt half 
of her life: the had wit, youth, and 
heau'v, three ingredients which vill al. 


fo ways a tract fiily admirers. It was not 
of till the fifty -h th year hat her ſuperior 
rts merit dittingviſhed itſelf, and from that 
iſ- to her nin-ticth, ſhe went on improving 


of in tte real arts and charms of love. How 


bt unfortunate am I that ſhe did not live 
2 a few y ars longer, that I might have 
* had the opportunity of wearing her 
ne- chains! It was in fixty-fixth year 
Ge. that the Chevalier de Villiers, a natural 
| be ſon whom he had had by the C unte de 


Gerze, arrived at Paris from the Plo- 
vinces, where be had been educated 
without any knowledge of his real pa- 
terts. He ſaw his mother, he fell in 
love with her. The inc: eale, the vehe- 


re- 

1 mence of his paſſion, gave the greate(t 
= diſquiets to the: — matron. At 
ber lat, en nothing but a diſcovery of 


the truth could 


a ſtop, as ſhe thought, 
to the impet 


ty of his attempts, ſhe 


enry 

only TO MR. HMrE-A DAM. 

a ce* vin, 

other Troubled you ſome time ago with an 


account of my diſtreſs, a11hng from 


of femal: of my family. I roid 
tio Fou — Pon Arras — to Paris, 
viten y wife and daughter had run fark 
f the ench; and with I could te l you now 
able. bat am perfefly recovered; but all 1 
many an (ay 8, that the violence of the ſymp- 
erſon oms ſcem to abate, in proportion as 
ſuch de cloaths that inflamed them «ear out. 
ms of My preſent misto+ tune flows from a 
more re eont / ay cauſe, and affect me 
f ihe och more ſenfibly. The little whims, 
1 fictions, and delicacies, of ladies, 


ay be both ridiculous and diſagree- 
vie, eſpecially to thoſe who are obliged 
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carried him into her bed - chamber. 
Here my readers will eafily conceive the 
tra or ts of a young lover, juit on the 
brink of happineis with a charming miſs 
treſs near t::reeſcore! As the adventurous 
youth would have puſhed his enter- 
prizes, ſhe checked him; and, _—_ 
to a clock, ſaid —* Raſh boy, 

© there! at that hour, two and tw 

© years ago, I was delivered of Yu in 
* this very bed!” It is certain fact, that 
the unfortunate, abaſhed young man, 
flew into the garden, and fell upon his 
ſword, This cataſtrophe had Ike to 
have deprived the age of the moſt ace 
comp iche i miſtreſs that ever adorned 
the Cytherean annals, It was abore 
taenty years bet. ie the affli ted mother 
would liſten to any ad!refles of a tender 
nature, Arle gin e poli e Abbe de 
Gedoyn preſſed and obtained an affigns= 
tion, He cane, and found the enchant» 
ing Ninon lying on a couch, like the 
grandmother of the -Loves, in the moſt 
gallant diſhabillez and, what was fill 
more delightfu}, diſpoſed to indulge his 
uwmolt wiſhes. Ate, the moſt eharm - 
ing endearments, he aſked her, but with 
the greateſt , why the had 10 
deterred the c(mpletion of his happineſs 
— Woy," rephed ſhe, 6 I muſt confeſs 
it proceeded from a vein of vanity : 
11 — myſelf upon having a lover 
© at paſt FOURSCORES, ard it was but 
* yeſterday that I was SIQNTY com- 
8 pleat. 
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to be at once the witneſſes and the;mar- 
tyrs of them; but they are not evils to 
be compared with the obſtinate wrong- 
headedneſs, tbe idle and illiberal turn of 
an Loy ſon; which 13 unfortunately my 
caſe, 
I we amo you, that in the educa» 
tion of my fon I had conformed to the 
common cuſtom of this country per- 
haps I conformed to it too much and too 
foon—an that I carried him to Paris, 
from whence, after fix months tay, he 
was to go upon nis travels, and take the 
= 2008 of Italy and C many. I 
ught it neceſſary tor a you 

— 1 for a young Be 
be well acquainted with ihe languages, 
the manners, the characters, and the 
conſtitutions, of other countries; the 
I 3 | want 
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68 
want of which I experienced and la- 
mented in myſelf. In order to enable 
him to keep good company, I allowed 
him more than I could conveniently af- 
ford; and I truſted him to the care of a 
Swiſs governor, a gentleman of ſome 
learning, gocod-ſenſe, good nature, and 

d- manners. But how cruelly I am 
Lappointed in all theſe hopes, what fol - 
lows will inform you. 

During his ſtay at Paris, he only fre- 
quented the worſt Engliſh company 
there, with whom he was unhappily en- 
gaged in two or three ſcrapes, which the 
credit and the good-nature of the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador helped him out of. He 
h-red a low Iriſh wench, whom he drove 
about in a hired chaiſe, to the great ho- 
nour of himſelf, his family, and his 
country. He did not learn one word of 
French, and never ſpoke to Frenchman 
or Frenchwoman, excepting ſome vul- 
gar and injurious epithets which he be- 

owed upon them in very plain Engliſh. 

His governor very hotieſtly informed me 
of this conduct, which he tried in vain 
to reform, and adviſed their removal to 
Italy, which accordingly I immediately 
ordered, His behaviour there will ap- 
pear in the trueſt light to you, by his 
own and his governor's laſt letters to 
me, of which 1 here give you faithful 


copies 


ROME, MAY THE 3d, 1753. 
- -v1n, "Te. | 
N the fix weeks that I paſſed at Flo- 
rence, and the week I ſtayed at Ge- 
noa, I never had time to write to you, 
being wholly taken up with ſeting / 
things, of-which the moſt remarkable 
is the ſteeple of Piſa; it is the oddeſt 
thing I ever ſaw in my life; it ſtands all 
awry; I wonder it does not tumble 
down. I met with a great many of my 
countrymen, and we live together very 
ſociably. I have been here now a month, 
and will give you an account of my way 
of life. Here ate a great many very agree- 
able Engliſh gentlemen; we are about 
nine or ten as ſmart Bucks as any in 
England. We conftantly breakfaſt to- 
gether, and then either go and ſee fights, 
or drive about the outlets of Rome in 
chaiſes; but the horſes are very bad, and 
the chaiſes do not follow well. We 
meet before dinner at the Engliſh coffee- 
houſe, where there is a very good bil- 
liard-table, and very Ar company. 


From thence we go and dine together 


a 
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by turns at each other's lodgings. Then 
after a chearful glaſs of claret for we 
have made a ſhift to get ſome here - we 
go to the coffee · houſe again; from thence 
to ſupper, and ſo to bed. I do not be- 
lie ve that theſe Romans are a bit like the 
old Romans; they are a parcel of thin. 
gutted, ſniveling, cringing dogs; and I 
verily believe that our ſet could thraſh 
forty of them, We never go amon 
them; it would not be worth while: be- 
ſides, we none of us ſpeak Italian, and 
none of thoſe Signors ſpeak Engliſh; 
which ſhews what fort of fellows they 
are. We ſaw the Pope go by tother 
day in a proceſſion; but we reſolved to 
afſert the honour of Old England; ſo 
we neither bowed nor pulled off our 
hats to the old rogue. Provifions and 
liquor are but bad here; and, to ſay the 
truth, I have not had one thorough good 
meal's meat ſince I left England. No 
longer ago than laſt Sunday we wanted 
to have a good plumb-pudding; but we 
found the materials difficult to provide, 
and were obliged to get an Engliſh foot- 
man to make it, Pray, Sir, let me 
come home; for I cannot find that one 
is a jot the better for ſeeing all theſe out 
landiſh places and people. But if you 
will not let me come ; wer" for God's 
ſake, Sir, take away the impertinent 
Mounſeer you ſent with me. He is 2 
conſiderable expence to You, and of no 
manner of ſervice to Me. All the Eng- 
liſh here laugh at him, he is ſuch a prig. 
He thinks himſelf a fine gentleman, and 
is always plaguing me to go into fo- 
reign companies, » learn foreign lan- 
guages, and to oreign manners; 23 
* I were not un! and die in Old Eng- 
land, and as if good Engliſh acquaint: 
ance would not be much more uſeful 
to me than outlandiſh ones. Dear Sin 
= me this requeſt, and you ſhall ever 
me your molt dutiful ſpn, 


The following is a very honeſt and 
ſenſible letter, which I received at the 
ſame time flom my ſon's governor. 


ROME, MAY THE 34,175) 

ern, ä 
I Think myſelf obliged in conſcien 
to inform you, that the money 90 
are pleaſed to allow me for my atten 
ance upon your ſon is abſolutely throw 
away; ſince I find, by 2 2 
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perience, that I can be of no manner of 
uſe to him. I have tried all poſlible 
methods to prevail with him to anſwer, 
in ſome degree at leaſt, your good in- 
tentions in ſending him abroad; but all 
in vain: and in return for my endea- 
vours, I am either laughed at or intuit- 
ed. Sometimes I am called a beggariy 
French dog, and bid to go back to my 
own country, and eat my frogs; and 
ſometimes I am Mownſeer Ragout, and 
told that I think myſeif a very fine gen- 
tleman. I daily reprefent to him, that 
by ſending him abroad you meant that 
he ſhoul4 learn the languages, the man- 
ners, and characters, of different coun- 
tries; aud that he ſhavid add to the claſ- 
ſical education which you had given him 
at home, a knowledge of the world, 
and the genteel eaſy manners of a man 
of faſhion, which can only be acquired 
by frequenting the beſt companies 
abroad. To which he only anſwers me 
with a ſneer of contempt, and ſays, /o 
be- lille ye, ba! 1 would bave connived 
at the common vices of youth, if they 
had been attended with the leait degree 
of decency or refinement ; but I muſt 
not coneeal from you that your ſon's 
are of the loweſt and moſt degrading 
kind, and avowed in the moſt public 
and indecent manner. I have never 
beeo able to perſuade him to deliver the 


letters of recommendation which you 


procured him; he ſays be does not de- 
fire to keep ſuch company. I adviſed 
him to take an Italian maſter, which he 
flatly refuſed, ſaying, that he ſhould have 
time enough to learn Italian when he 
went back to England. But he has 
taken, of himſelf, a muſic-maſter to 
teach him to play on the German-flute, 
upon which he throws away two or three 
hours every day, We ſpend a great 
deal of money, without doing you or 
ourſelves any honour by itz though your 
ſon, like the generality of his country- 
men, values himſelf upon the expence, 
and looks upon all foreigners, who are 
not able to make ſo conſiderable a one, 
3s a parcel of beggars and ſcoundrels ; 
ſpeak of them, and if he ſpoke to them, 
would treat them as ſuch. 

Tf I might preſume to adviſe you, 
Sir, it ſhouid be to order us home forth- 
with, I can aſſure you that your ſon's 
morals and manners will be in much 
leſs danger under your own inſpection 
at home, than they can be under mine 
Abroad; and I defy him to keep worſe 
Engli company in England than he 


now keeps here. But whatever you may 
think fit to determine concerning him, 
I muſt humbly icfiſt upon my own diſ- 
miſſion, and upon leave to aſſure you in 
perſon of the reſpe& with which I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your, &c. 


I have complied with my ſon's requeſt, 
in conſequence of his governor's advice 
and nave ordered him to come home im- 
mediately, But what hall I do with 
him here, where he is but too likely to 
be encouraged and countenanced in theſe 
illiberal and ungentleman-like manners? 
My caſe is (ſurely moſt fingularly un- 
fortunaie ; to be plagued on one fide 
the polite and elegant foreign follies of 
my wite and daughter; and on the other 
by the unconforming obſtinacy, the low 
vulgar exceſſes, and ihe porter-like man» 
ners of my fon. 

Perhaps my misfortune may ſuggeſt to 
you ſome thoughts upon the methods of 
education in general, which, conveyed 
to the public through your paper, may 
prove of public uſe, It is in that view 
fingly that you have had this ſecond 
trouble from, Sir, your moſt humble 
ſervant and conſtant reader, £ 

2 D. 


J allow the caſe of my worthy corre - 
ſpondent to be compaſſionate, but I 
cannot poſſibly allow it to be ſingular, 
The public places daily prove the con- 
trary too plainly, I confeſs I oftener 
pity than blame the errors of youth, 
when I reflect upon the fundamental 
errors generally committed by their pa- 
rents in their education. Many totally 
neglect, and many miſtake it. The an- 
cien:s began the education of their chil- 
dren by torming their hearts and their 
manners: they taught them the duty 
of men and of citizens; we teach them 
the languages of the ancients, and leave 
their morals and manners to ſhift for 
themſelves. | 

As tor the modern ſpecies of human 
Bucks, I impute their brutality to the 
negligence or the fondneſs of their pa- 
rents. It is obſerved in parks, among 
their betiers, the real Bucks, that the 
moſt troubleſome and miſchievous are 
thoſe who were bred up tame, fondled 
and fed out of the hand, when fawns. 
They abuſe, when grown up, the indul- 
gence they met with in their youth; and 
their familiarity grows troub and 
dangerous with their horps. 
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No xxx. THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1753. 


1 Am indebted for my paper of to-day 
to the ſcrupulous piety of one of my 
Fair correſpondents ; and to the unde- 
ferved, though not uncommon, diſtceſſcs 
of another. My readers will, I hope, 
forgive me the van ty of publiſhing the 
compliments paid me in theſe letters, 
when I aſſure them, that I had rather 
what I write ſhould have the approba- 
tion of a ſenſible woman, than that of 
the graveſt and moſt learned philoſopher 
in Eagland 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 


Ing, 
TRA candour which ſhines fo con- 
ſpicuoufly m your writings, the 
deference you expreſs towards the lite- 
rary productions of women, and the 
genteel turn you give to every ſtroke of 


fatire on our fœbles, have encouraged / 


me to offer a few temale thoughts on 
the arbitrary power ot faſli on; or, as 
it is more properly and politely render» 
ed, Taſte. 

I am not learned enough to define the 
meaning of the word, much leſs am I 
able to tell you all the different ideas it 
conveys z but according to it's common 
acceptation, I find that it is appticable 
to every affect ation of fingularity, whe- 


ther in dreſs, in building, in furniture, 


2 in — and the farther — ſtray 
rom decency or propriety in this ſingu- 
larity, the —— oach to Taſte, 
Ie prevalence of ho Chineſe taſte 
has been very humovrouſly attacked in 
one of your papersz and the greater 
prevalence of the Indian taſte among us 
women, I mean the taſte of going un- 
covered, has been as happily treated in 
another, But there is a taſte at preſent 
totally different from this laſt, the im- 
propriety of which can hardly, I think, 

ave eſcaped your obſervation, though 
it has your cenſure. It is the taſte of 
attending divine ſervice, and of per- 
forming the moſt ſacred duties of our 
religion, with a hat on. However 
trifling this may be deemed in itſelf, I 
eannot but conſider it in a ſerious light: 
and have always, for my own part, re- 
fuſed complying with a faſhion which 
ſeems to declare in the obſervers of it a 


want of that aweful reſpe& which is due 
to the Creator from his creatures. 
It temporal monarchs are to be ſerved 
ith an uncovered head; I mean, if the 
emony of uncovering the head be 
conſidered and expected by the higher 
powers as a mark of reverence and hu- 
mility ; ſorely reaſon will ſuggeſt that 
tne Supreme Over All fhovid be ap- 
proached and ſupplicated with at leaſt 
equal veneration: yet, range as it may 
appear to the more thinking pait of our 
x, this unco»th flate of being hatted 
prevails in almoſt all the churches in 
town and country; matrons of ſixty 
adopting the [houghtleis whim of girls 
in their teens, and each endeavouring 
to countenance the other in this idle 
tranſ-reſſion againſt the laws of decency 
and decorum. 

Favour me, Sir, either by inſerting 
this ſhort letter, or by giving ſome can- 
did admonitions on the ſubject after 
your own manner. I am acquainted 
with many of your female readers, and 
am aſſured that vour frequent remarks 
upon their moſt faſhionable follies will 
have a proper effect. Reproofs are never 
ſo efficacious as when they are tempered 
with good- humour; a quality which is 
always to be found in the lucubrations 
of Mr. Fitz- Adam ; among whoſe ad- 
mirers, I beg to be numbered, and am, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, 

CLARISSA. 


T O whom, Sir, ſhould the injured 
fly for redreſs, but to him who has 
made the World his province? You will 
not, I am ure, be offended at my tak- 
ing this liberty: the Spectator was not 
above receiving and publiſhing the epif- 
tles of the female E= nor will you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, who are writing in 
the cauſe of virtue, diſdain the corre- 
ſpondence of an innocent young crea- 
ture, who ſues to you for conſolation 
in her affliction, and for reproof of one 
who has broke through all rules of ho- 
nour and morality, I will make no 

farther preface, but procced. 
My name and circumſtances I need 
not acquaint you with; let it agg = 
am 
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I am the daughter of a gentleman, and 
that my edncation has been ſuitable to 
my birth, It was my misfortune to be 
left at fifteen without a father; but it 
was with a mother, who in my earlieſt 
infancy had ſown the ſeeds of religion 
and virtue in my heart; and I think 1 
may without arrogance aſſure you, that 
they have not be-n thrown away upon 
unprofitable ground. After this great- 
eſt of loſſe we retired into a country 
village, ſome few miles from town; and 
there it was, Sir, that I firſt knew to 
be wretched. 

We were viſited in this village by a 
young gentleman, who, as he grew in- 
timate in the family, was pleaſed to 
flatter me with an affection, which at 
firlt I did not imagine to be real—1 
ought to have told you that his fortune 
was independent, and himielf neither 
fool nor coxcomb. Young as I was, 
ſome little ſhare of experience told me, 
that gentlemen at his age imagine it a 
molt material branch ot politenels to 

retend love to every pretty woman they 
Fall in company with: but indeed, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, I had a heart that was not 
to be caught by compliments. I exa- 
mined his behaviour Wi the — 
attention; not a grain of partiality or 
ſelf· love, at leaſt I imagined ſo, clouded 
my judgment; the flights of poetry and 
paſſion, ſo common in ethers, gave 
* in him, to modeſty ami reſpeR ; 

is words, his looks, were ſubſervient 
to mine; and every part of his conduct 
ſeemed to ſpeak the ſincerity of his love, 
The approbation of friends was — 
wanting; and every one expeQted that 
a very ie * unite us to each 
other. 

For my own „I built all 
hopes of — xa this union; — 
I flattered myſelf, that by an obedient 
and affectionate behaviour I mightmake 
the life of him I ſincerely and virtuouſly 
loved as happy as my own. But itwas 
not to be! Some common occurrence 
occaſioned our ſeparation ; he parted, 
ſeemingly with the greateſt cegret ; aſk- 
ed and obtained permiſſion to write; 

but ſome months elapſed without my 
ſeeing or heating fiom him. E 
excule that partialit could foggeſt, [ 
framed in his fav 1 bogs — 
more con vinei s of his neg! 
of me than either his abſence pay + fi. 
lence, On his return, inſtead of apo- 
logizing for his behaviour, inſtead of 


—— ——— 


71 
accounting for his remiſſneſs, or of re 
ne wing the ſubjeR of all our converſa- 
tion, he appeared gloomy and reſerv- 
ed; or whenever he inclined to talk, it 
was in the praiſes of ſome abſent beauty, 
or in ridicule of marriage, which he af- 
fured me it ſhould be many, many years, 
before any one ſhould prevail with him 
to think of ſeriouſly. With many ſuch 
expreſſions, and a few careleſs viſits, 
during a ſhort ſtay in the country, he 
took his leave with the formality of a 
ſtranger, and I have never ſeen him 
fince. Thus, Sir, did he cancel an 
acquaintance of two years ſtanding ; the 
greateft part of which time he had em- 
ployed in the moſt earneſt endeavours to 
convince me that he loved me. 

If I could accuſe myſelf of any act of 
levity or imprudence in my behaviour 
to this gentleman, the conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch behaviour would have prevented 
me from complaining ; but I appeal to 
his own heart, as well as to 40 that 
know me — and he and others who read 
this letter will know from whom it 
comes—in vindication of my conduct. 

Yet, why ſhould I flatter myſelf that 
N will take any notice of what I write? 

is injuſtice I complain of is no new 
one z it has been felt by thouſands ; or 
if it had not, I have — — to 
ve entertainment to m or per- 
ps to make it — do an bot 
hs Ay family, or a few female friends 
who love me. They will thank you 
for it, and be obliged : and to make it 
uſeful to-your readers, tell them in your 
own and manner for I have no 
one to correct what I write=-that the 
erueleſt action a man can be gvilty of, 
is the robbing a young woman of her 
afteRions, with no other deſign than to 
abandon her, Tell them, Sir, that 
though the laws take no cognizance of 
the fraud, the barbarity of it is not leſ - 
ſoned: for where the proofs of an injuty 
are ſuch as the la cannot poſſibly aſcer - 
tain, or perhaps might orerlock if it 
could, we claim tom honour and hu- 
manity ion and regard. | 

How hateful, Mr. Fita- Adam, amon 
22 own 72 is ap 2 ? 

et men not pangs of diſap- 
pointed love 2s we do. From ſuperio- 


rity of reaſon can reſent the injury 
or from variety of employments can for- 
get the trifler who inflifted it, But with 


us it is quite otherwiſe ; we have no oc+ 
cupations to gall off our attention from 
Ai ſappointment, 


accompliſhments, 
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diſappointment, and no 2 reſent- 
ment in our nature—l ſpeak from ex- 
perience—againſt him who bas betrayed 
us. : 

Let me add a word more, and I will 
have done. If every gentleman of real 
has no ſerious 
deſign upon the heart of a woman, would 
avoid being particular either in conver» 
ation or in the civil offices of good - 
breeding, he would prevent many a ſi- 
Jent pang and ſmothered figh, It is, I 
am ſure, from a contrary behaviour, 
that many a worthy young creature is 
hurried to her grave, by a diſeaſe not 


mentioned in the weekly bills, a broken 
heart. I am, with great ſincerity, Sirp 
your admirer and conſtapt reader, 


T cannot diſmiſs this amiable young 
lady's letter, without ring, that 
the injuſtice it complains of will admit 
of the higheſt aggravation, if we con- 
ſider that it is not in human prudence 49 
guard againſt it, In caſes of ſeduction 
the frail one liſtens to her paſſions, and 
not to her reaſon ; and a woman is made 
miſerable for ever, by liſtening to an 
offer of being virtuouſly happy. 


Ne XXXI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1753. 


FALLIT TI INCAUTUM PIETAS TUA, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


vin, 
OU will be told at the cloſe of 
this letter the reaſon why you are 
troubled with it. I am a clergyman; 
and one, I hope, who has hitherto, as 
near as the imperfections of bis nature 
would admit, performed the duties of 


| his function. I hope alſo that I ſhall 


ive no offence by ſaying, that I have 
2 more aſſiduous in teaching the mo- 
ral duties of Chriſtianity, than in ex- 
plaining it's myſteries, or in gaining the 
aſſent of men's tongues to what their 
minds can have no conception of. The 
great duty of benevolence, as it was al- 
ways my ſecond care to incvicate, ſo it 


. was my ſecond delight to praftiſe. But 


I atm conſtrained, by a fatal ſucceſſion 


of experience, to declare, that I have 


been unhappy in the ſame proportion 
that 'T have been benevolent ; and hare 
debaſed myſelf, as often as I have en- 


. deavouted to raiſe the dignity of human 


nature. : 

In the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, when I was curate 
of a pariſh in York, the following ar- 
ticle appeared in all the London news- 


© York, March 25th. This day 
William Wyatt and John Sympſon 
* were executed here for houſe-break- 
© ing. They behaved in a very peni- 
© tent manner, but made no confeſſion. 
* At the tree the hangman was intoxi- 


*%. 


* 


VII So. 


. © cated with liquor; and ſuppoſing there 


« were three ordered for execution, was 
0 going to put one of the ropes about 
* the parſon's neck as he ſtood in the 
© cart, and was with much difficulty 
prevented by the gaoler from ſo do- 
ing.“ 


This parſon, Sir, was myſelf; and 
indeed every part of the article was li- 
terally true, except that the gaoler was 
equally intoxicated with the hangman, 
and that it was not till after the rope was 
forced about my neck, and the cart juſt 
going off, that the ſheriff's officers in- 
tertered and reftified the miſtake. 

Thus was I in danger of an ignomi- 
nious death by performing the duties of 
my office, and from a tender regard to 
the ſouls of the poor wretches, watch- 
ing their laſt moments in order to ſoften 
their hearts, and bring them to a con- 
feſſion of the crime for which they were 
to ſuffer, But the indignity offered to 
me at the 2 was not all. There 
are in York, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as well 
as in London, ſcoffers at the clergy ; 
and I aſſure you, upon the veracity o 
my function, that I hardly ever walked 
the ſtreets in that city afterwards, with- 
out being ſaluted by the name of the 
_ hanged LR: | 
Time had ſcarcely taken off the edge 
of this ridicule, when a worſe accident 

fel me. It was my misfortune to 
ſend an advertiſement to the Dgily Ad- 
vertiſer, ſetting forth, That if a young 
woman—who happened, thoug I kne » 
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it not, to be the moſt noted harlot v 
the town, and who then kept a coffee- 
houſe in Covent Garden—wou!d apply 
to the Reverend Mr. W. B.—which 
was mylelf,, and my name printed at 
full length—at the Blue Boar Inn, Hol- 
born, the would hear of ſomething great- 
ly to her advantage. 

The occaſion of this advertiſementwas 
literally thus. The young woman in 
queſtion had formerly been a ſervant at 
York, and had been baſely and wicked- 
ly ſeduced by ber maiter; who, dyi 
a few years after, and feeling the utmo 
remorſe for ſo injurious an act, was 
willing to make this unhappy creature 
all the atonement in his power, by put- 


ting privately into my hands a hundred 


pounds to be paid her at his deceaſe; and, 
as he ſuppoſed her to be in ſome obſcure 
ſervice in London, he conjured me in 
the molt ſolemn manner to find her out, 
and to deliver the money into her own 
hands. 

It was to acquit myſelf of this truſt 
that I came up to town, and put the 
above · mentioned advertiſement into the 
Daily Advertiſer. The young woman, 
in conſe quenee of it, came the {ame day 
to my inn; and having convinced me 
that ſhe was the real perſon though I - 
wondered to ſee her ſo fine a lady—and 
having received the donation with great 
modeſty and thankfulnels, very obliging- 
ly invited me to a reſidence at her houſe 
during my ſtay in London. I made her 
my acknowled ts; and the more 
readily embraced the propoſal,as ſhe add- 
ed, that her houſe was large, and that 
the young ladies, her lodgers—for ſhe 
let lodgings, ſhe faid, to young ladies 
were particularly pleaſed with the con- 
verſat ion of the clergy. 

I dined with her that day, and conti- 
nued till evening in the. houſe, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the occupation of 
it's inhabitants ; though I could not help 
obſerving that they treated me with ex- 
traordinary freedom, that their boſoms 
were uncovered, and that they werg not 
quite ſo ſcrupulousnpon certain occaſions 
as our Yorkſhire young women: but as I 
hal never been in town before, and had 
heard great talk of the freedom of Lon- 
don ladies, I concluded it was the fa- 
ſhionable behaviour; which, though I 
did not extremely like, I forebore, 
through good-manners, to find” fault 
with, At about ſeven in the evening, 
3s I was drinking tea with two of the 
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ladies, I was broke in upon by ſome 
young gentlemen, one of whom happen- 
ed to be the ſon of a near neighbour of 
mine at Vork; who, the moment he ſaw 
me, {vore a great oath, That I was the 
honeſteſt parſon in England; for that 
the beldelt wencher of them all would 
ſcruple to be fitting in_a public roum 


at- a bawdy-houſe, with a_ brace of 


whores, without locking the door. 
A loud laugh, in which all the com- 


pany joined, prevented my reproving 


this young gentleman as I thought he 
deſerved ; but the language and beha- 
viour of the ladies to thefe gentlemen, 
and their Coarſe and indecent jefts both 
upon me and my cloth, opened my eyes 
to ſee where and with whom I was. I 


ran down ſtairs with the utmoſt precipi- 


tation, and early the next morning took 
horſe for York; where, by the aſſiduity 
of the above-mentioned young gentle- 
man, my ſtory arrived before me; and I 
was ridiculed by half my acquaintance 
for putting myſelf to the trouble and ex- 
pence of a journey to fown for a brace 
of wenches, when I muſt undoubtedly 
have known that a ſcore of them at 
York would gladly have obliged me for 


| halt the money. 


It was in vain for me to aſſert my in- 
nocence, by telling the whole ſtory; [ 
was a ſecond time made ridiculous, and 
my functions rendered uſeleſs inthe place 


. where I lived, by the 1 pertorm- 


ance of my duty, in religiouſly obſetying 
the laſt requeſt of a dying friend. 

I quitted Yark ſoon after this laſt 
diſgrace, and got recommended, though 
with ſome difficulty, to a curacy in Lin- 
colnſhire. Here I lived happily for a 
conſiderable time, and became the fa- 
vourite companion of the ſquire of the 


pariſh, He was a keen ſportſman, hearty 


in his friendſhips, bitter in his reſent- 
ments, and implacable to poachers. It 
ſo happened, that from bout the time 
of my coming tothe pariſh, this gentle- 
man's parks and the country about it 
were ſo ſhamefully robbed of hates, that 
every body was exclaiming againſt the 
thief. © For my own part, as I thought 
it my duty to detect knavery of every 
kind, and was fond of all occaſions of 
teſtifying my gratitude to my patron, I 
walked out early and late to diſcover 
this midnight robber. At laſt I ſuc- 
ceeded in my ſearch, and caught him in 
the very act of laving his ſnares; and 


who ſhuuld be be but the game · kexper 
K of 
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of my benefactor. This impudent fel- 
low, who ſaw himſelf detected, had the 
addreſs to cry out thief firſt; and ſriz- 
ing me by the collar, late asit was, drag- 
gei me to his maſter's houſe, I was 
really ſo aftoniſhed at his conſummate 
aſſurance, that I heard myſelf accuſed 
without the power of ſpeaking; and as 
a farther proof,of my guilt, there was 
found, upon ſearching me, a great quan- 
tity of wire and other things, the uſe of 
which was ſufficiently obvious, and 
which my wicked accuſer had artfully 
conveyed into my y-s as he was 
ge. 


leading me to my ju 


To be as little prolix as I can, I was 
impriſoned, tried, and convicted of the 
fact; and after having ſuffered the ut- 
moſt rigour of the law, was obliged at 
laſt to take ſhelter in town, to avoid the 


thouſand indignities that were offered 


me in the country. 

To particularize every misfortune 
that has happened to me in London, 
would be to exceed the bounds of your 
paper. - I ſhall only inform you of the 
occurrences of laſt night. 

It was paſt twelve when I was return- 
ing to my lodgings from viſiting a ſick 
friend. As I paſſed along the Strand, 
I heard at a little diſtance from me the 
ſound of blows, and the ſcreams of a 
woman. I quickened my pace, and im- 
mediately perceived a very pretty young 
creature upon her knees, intreating a 
ſoldier for mercy, who by the fury in his 
looks, and his uplifted cudgel, ſeemedde- 
termined to ſhew none. Common huma- 
nity, as well as a ſenſe of myduty, impel- 
led me to ſtop, and make my remonſtrance 
to this barbarous man, The effects of 
theſe remonſtrances were, that I ſoon 
after found myſelf upon the ground, 
awaked as it were from a trance, with 
my head broke, my body bruiſed, my 
. rifled, and the foldier and his 

y no where to be found. 

Alas! Mr. Fitz- Adam, if this had 
been the only misfortune of the night, 
I hi4 gone home contented ; but I had 
a ſeverer one to undergo, I was com- 
forting myſelf as I walked along, that I 
hal acted the part of a Chriſtian in re- 
gard to theſe wretches ; when a loud cry 
of thieves and murder, and immediately 
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after it the ſight of 2 gentleman ſtrug- 
gling with two ill-looking fellows, 
again alarmed me. All bruiſed and 

y as I was, I flew without heſita- 
tion to his aſſiſtance; and being of an 
athletic make and conſtitution, in a very 
few minutes delivered him from their 
clutches; who, as ſoon as he ſaw himſeli 
at liberty, made the moſt natural uſeof it, 
by running away. I was now left to the 
mercy of two ſtrert · robbers, as I thought 
them, both of whom had ſo ſecurely faſt. 
ened upon me as to prevent my eſcape. 
But while I was beginning to tell them 
that I had been already robbed, to my 
utter confuſion they diſcovered to me 
that they were bailiffs ; that they had 
arreſted the perſon whom I reſcued for 
thirty pounds; and that I mult give ſe. 
curity for the debt, or go inſtantly to 
priſon, 

To come to the cloſe of my unhappy 
narration, they carried meto one of their 
houſes : from whence I ſent to the land- 
lord where I lodged, who, having ſome- 
thing more than thirty pounds of mine 
in his hands —all that I am worth in the 
world }--was kind enough to bail me, 
From a principle of conſcience, knowing 
that I had really made myſelf the debtor, 
I would have paid the money imme. 
diately, if it had not occurred to me that 
the gentleman whom I delivered woulll, 
upon reading theſe particulars in thc 

orld, be honourable enough to remit 
me the ſum I ſtand engaged for on his 
account. As ſoon as I lee this letter 
inſerted, I ſhall make myſelf known to 
Mr. Dodſley, to whom I deſire that the 
money may be paid : or, if the gentleman 
chuſes to come in perſon and diſcharge 
my bail, Mr. Dodſley will be able to 
inform him at what place I may be 
found. 

I beg your immediate publication of 
this letter 3 and am, Sir, your molt faith- 
ful ſervant, - p 

W.B, 


P. S. I forbore to make any mention 
of watchmen in my account of laſt night, 
becauſe I ſaw none. I ſuppole that it 
was not a proper time either for their 
walking their rounds, or for appearing 
at their ſtauds. 
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No XXXII. THURSDAY, AUGUST , 1753. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIn, 


Was greatly ſurprized, that when 

in a late 3 m4 you were diſplaying 
your knowledge in diſeaſes, and in the 
leveral ſpecifics for their cure, you 
ſhould be fo very forgetful as never to 
mention a malady, which at preſent is 
not only epidemical, but of the fouleſt 
an moſt inveterate kind. This malady 
1s called by the learned, the Cacoethes 
Carpendi, and by the vulgar Criticiſm. 
It is not more true that every man is 
born in Sin, than that he is born in 
Criticiſm, For many years, indeed, 
the diſtemper was uncommon, and not 
dangerous in it's conſequences ; ſeldom 
attacking any but philoſophers and men 
of learning, who from a ſedentary life 
and intenſe application to books, were 
more open to it's influence than other 
men. In time, by the infection of de- 
dications, it began to ſpread itſelf among 
the Great, and from them, like the gout, 
or a more noble diſtemper, it deſcended 


to their inferiors, till at laſt it has in- 


fected all ranks and orders of men. 
But as it is obſervable, that an inha- 
bitant of the fens in Lincolnſhire is moſt 
hable to an ague, a Yorkſhireman to 
korſe-ſtealing, and a Suſſexman to 


ſmuggling; ſoit is alſo obſervable, that 
the perſons moſt liable to the contagion 
of Criticiſm, are young maſters of arts, 
ltudents in the Temple, attorneys clerks, 
haberdaſhers prentices, and fine gentle- 


men, 


As I had long ago looked upon this 


diltemper to be more particularly Eng- 
liſh than any other, I determined, for 
the good of my country, whatever pains 
might coſt me, to trace it to it's firlt 
principles ; but it was not till very lately 
that my labours were attended with any 


tain ſucceſs. I had diſcovered in ge- 


Veral that the patient had an acidity of 


ood, which, if not correted in time, 
roke out into a kind of Evil, which, 
bough no king's-evil, might poſſibly, 


thought, be cured by touching: but 


© occurred to me that the touch of an 
ak. ſapſin might be much more effica- 
dus than that of the ingenious Mr. 
artes Somebody. A linen · draper't 


— 


prentice in the neighbourhood happen- 
ing at that tune to be labouring under 
a levere fit, I hinted this my opinion to 
his maſter, who immediately applied 
the touch; but I will not wrong my 
conſcience by boaſting of it's effect, 
having learnt that the lad was ſeen ſoon 
after at a certain coffre-houſe in the 
Strand in all the agonies of the diſ- 
temper. 

Untired by diſappointment, I conti- 
nued my ſearches with redoubled dili- 
gence 3 and it is this day that I can fe» 
icitate myſelf, as well as thouſands of 
my countrymen, that they havenot been 
in vain, 

The cauſe, then, of his loathſome 
diftemper is molt certainly Wind. This 
being pent in the bowels for ſome time, 
and the rules of good-breeding not per · 
mitting it, in public places, to take it's 
natural courſe, it immediately flies up 
into the head ; and after being whirled 
about for a while in that empty region, 
at length diſcharges itſelf with great 
violence upon the organ of ſpeech. This 
occaſions an involuntary motion in that 
member, which continues with 
rapidity for a longer or ſhorter time, ac- 
cording to the power or force of the ori- 
ginal blaſt which ſet it in motion. This 
volubility, or rather vibration of tongue, 
is accompanied with certain unintelli- 
gible ſounds, which, like the barkin 
of perſons bit by a mad dog, are t 
molt fatal proofs of the malignity of the 
diſtemper. 

The late Doctor Monro, Who was 
long ago conſulted upon the eaſe, gave 
it as his opinion, that it was a ſpecies of 
madneſs, known among the Greeks by 
the name of neben, and among the 
Romans by malewolentia. It is ſaid of 
that great and humane man, that from 
his concern for theſe poor creatures, he 
intended, if he had lived a little longer, 
to have propoled a new building for 
their reception, contiguous to that of 
Moorficlds ; and as they are quite harm- 
leſs things, would charitably have taken 
them under his own immediate care. 
The loſs of that eminent phyſician, were 
it from no other conſideration, cannot 
but be lamented as a public misfortunes 
bis (heme being intended to prevent 
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the contagion of Criticiſm from ſpread- 
ing ſo univerſally among his majeity's 
ſitjefts, For tliere is one melancho- 
ly circumftance attending this diſeaſe, 
namely, that it & of quicker and more 
certain infection than the plague ; being 
communicated, like yawning, to a large 
circle of company in an inſtunt of time; 
and hat is ſufficient confirmation of 
the cauſe—the congregated vapour which 
is emitted at ſuch times, is more diſ- 
agreeable and offenſive than if it had 
taken it's power and natural courſe, 
But the doQor's principal reaſon for 
conjecturing this diſtemper to be mad- 
neſs, was it's being almoſt continually 
added upon by external objects. A man 
in the hydrephobia will be in agonies at 
the ſight of water or any liquid; and it 
is very well known, that perſons afflict- 
ed with a Criticiſm will be thrown into 
equal agonies at the fight of a new book, 
pamphlet, or poem. But the greateſt 
and moſt convulfive of all agonies are 
found to procced from the repreſentation 
of a new lay. I have mylelf obſerved 


upon this occaſion a mob of 
wretches ſending forth ſuch diſmal 
piercing ſhrieks, as 


roans, and ſuc 
— quite moved me: after this the 
have ſtarted up on a ſudden, and with 
all the fury of madmen have torn up 
the benches from under them, and put 
an entire ſtop to an entertainment, which 
to pay ſor a ſight of they have many of 
them borrowed the money from their 
maſters tills. 

That this has the appearance of mad- 
neſs, I cannot deny; yet I have ſeen a 
turkey-cock bebave with equal fury at 
the appearance of a woman in a red pet- 
ticoat ; and I have always imputed it to 
the ſillineſs of the bird, rather than to 
any ditorder in his brain. 

Bat whether this be madneſs or not, 
the original cauſe is moſt infallibly 
Wind; and to have diſcovered the cauſe 
of any diltemper, is to have taken the 
leading ſtep towards effecting its cure; 
which is indeed the ſole end and deſign 
cf this letter. I 

Wind, then, being the undoubted 


cauſe of that univerſal diſeaſe vulgarly 


known by the name of Criticiſm, the 
patient muſt enter into an immediate and 
regular courſe of Carminatives. The 
herbs angelica, fennel, and camomile, 
will be extremely proper for his tea; 
and the ſeeds of dill, cummin, aniſe, 
carraway, coriander, or cardamum, 
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ſhould never be out of his month, 
Theſe, by the conſent of all phyſicians, 
are the great diſpellers of Wind. But 
that is not all, From whence have they 
their name of Carminatives ? Not from 
this quality ; here are no traces of ſuch 
an etymology : but they arc happily poſ- 
ſeſſ.d of another and more excellent vir- 
tue; and that in ſo eminent a degree, 
as to take their name from it, Tus is 
the power of expelling all the pernicious 
effects of poetry, verſes, ſongs, Car- 
mina; all that farrago of trumpery, 
which is fo ſtrangely jumbled together 
in the inteſtines of that miſerable invalid 
who labours under the weakneſs and 
diſorder of Criticiſm. For it is a great 
miſtake in the learned, that theſe medi- 
cines took their name of Carminatives 
from the ancient jugglers in ins ac- 
companying their operation with verſcs 
and (craps of poetry, by way of incanta- 
tion or charm; they certainly obtained 
this appellation from their wonderful 
power of expelling that particular ſpe- 
cies of Wind which is engendered in 
thr Critic's bowels by reading of plays, 

try, and other works of wit, too 

rd for his digeſtion. 

That all perſons labouring under an 
habitual and obſtinate Criticiſm may be 
induced to enter into this courſe of Cu- 
minatives, I can aſſure them with great 
certainty, that the operations of theſe 
medicines, notwithſtanding the prodi- 
gious diſcharge of crudities which they 
occaſion, is not attended with the leatt 
ſickneſs to the patient himſelf ; he has 
indeed the appearance of a violent fit of 
the cholic ; but, in reality, he has oniy 
the trouble of eructation: all the fick- 
neſs and nauſea uſual in other caſes of 
the like nature, being marvellouſly, i 
this, transferred to the by-ftanders. 

But as all medicines have not equal 
effects on all conſtitutions ; fo this 
though ſufficient in many caſes, m 
poſſibly be defective in a few: I har 
therefore in reſerve a ſecret, which Ima 
venture to pronounce will prove of ges 
utility. It is this : let every man who 
is afflifted with this ſcrophulous diſeai 
immediately turn Author. And if i 
ſhould happen —as it is not abſolute) 
impoſlible—that his compoſitions ſhoul 
not be adapted to every body's tafte, ! 
will infallibly work ſo upon his ſtomach 
as entirely to purge off thoſe * 
particles to which all this foul wind un 
originally owing. For it is true te! 

proves 
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proverb, that if you hang a dog upon 

2 ci ab tree, he will never love verjuice. 

I am, Sir, your molt humble ſervant, 
B. D. 


I am forry, in one particular, to differ 
in opinion with my ingenious corre- 


ſpondent. But I cannot allow that a 
Critic's turning author will cure him of 
his malevolence ; having always found 
that the moit difficult people in the 
world to be pleaſed, are thoſe who know. 
experimentally that they want talents to 
pleaſe. 


- 
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T has lain upon my conſcience for 
ſome time, that I have taken no no- 
tice of thoſe of my correſpondents, whoſe 
letters to me, for reatons of ſtate, have 
been withheld from the public. Several 
of theſe gentlemen have favoured me 
with their aſſiſtance from the kindeſt 
motives. They have diſcovered that I 
am growing dull, and have therefore 
very generouſly ſent me ſome of their 
own wit, to reſtore me to reputation. 
But as I am not ſure of a conſtant ſup- 
ply of theſe brilliant epiſtles, I have 
en cautious of inferting them : know- 
ing that when once a bottle of claret is 
ſet upon the table, people are apt to 
make taces at plain port. 

There are other gentlemen to whom 
I am no leſs obliged. Theſe have taken 
it for granted, that as I declared in my 
firſt paper againſt meddling with reli- 
gion, I mult certainly be an infidel ; 
upon which ſuppoſition they have been 
pleaſed to ſhower in upon me what the 
call their Free Thoughts : but theſe 
9 as I have hitherto given 
no aſſurances of my infidelity, are ra- 
ther too Free for this paper. And be- 
ſides, as I have always endeavoured to 
be new, I cannot conſent to publiſh 
any thing ſo common as abuſe upon re- 
ligion, 

But the majority of theſe my private 
correſpondents are politicians. They 
approve, they tell me, of my neutrality 
at firit 5 but matters have been ſo ma- 
naged lately by thoſe in power, that it 
15 the part of every honeſt man to be- 
come an oppoler. The compliments 
which theſe gentlemen are pleaſed to pay 
my abilities are the higheſt ſatisfaction 
tome. Their letters do me the honour 
to aſſure me, that if I will but aſſert 
myſelf, the miniftry muſt do exactly as 
I would have them; and that the next 
general election will certainly take what- 
ever turn I have a mind to give it. 


Jam very far from denying that I 
have all this power ; but I have ever 
been of opinion that it is greater to 
ſave than to deſtroy : for which reaſon 
I am willing to continue the preſent ad- 
miniſtration a little longer ; though at 
the ſame time I muſt take the liberty of. 
declaring, that if I find the popular 
clamours again a late act of parliament 
to be true, namely, that it will defeat 
all the prophecies relating to the diſper- 
fion of the Jews; or that the New Teſ- 
tament is to he thrown out of our Bibles 
and Common prayer books; or that a 
general circumciſion is certainly to take 


- place ſoon atter the meeting of the new 


parliament ; I ſay, when theſe things 
are ſo, I ſhall molt aſſuredly exert my- 
ſelf as becomes a true-born Engliſh. 
man. 

I confeſs very freely that I had con- 
ceived ſome diſlike to the marriage-bill ; 
having been aſſured by the maid- ſervant 
where I iodge, that after the 25th day 
of next Mach, no young woman could 
be married without taking her Bible. 
oath that ſhe was worth fifty pounds. 
But as I have read the bill fince, and 
have found no ſuch clauſe in it, I am 
tolerably well ſatisfied. ; 

To thoſe of my correſpondents wha 
are angry with me for not having en- 
deavoured to inculcate ſome ſerious no- 
vel in every one of theſe papers, I 
juſt take notice that I am writing eflays, 
and not ſermons. But though I do not 
avowedly once a week attack envy, 
malice, and uncharitableneſs, I hope 
that a paper now and then written with 
pleaſantry and good-humour, though 
it ſhould have no direct moral in view, 
may ſo amuſe and temper the mind as 
to guard it againſt the approaches of 
thoſe tormenting pn here is no- 
thing truer than that had ſpirits and ill- 
humour are the parents of miſery and 
miſchief; he, therefore, who can lead 
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78 
the imagination from _ and va- 
pours to objects of chearfulneſs and 
mirth, is a uſeful member of ſociety. 
Having now diſcharged my conſcience 
of it's burthen, I ſhall cloſe this paper 
with a letter which 1 received yeiterday 
by the penny-poſt. I inſert it here to 
ſhew, his a late very ſerious eſſay of 
mine, calculated for the ſupport and 
delight of ladies in years, has done real 
harm ; while others, of a graver nature, 


and without a moral, have been per- 
fectly inoffenſive. | 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 


SIR, 
THAT you have been the occaſion 
of miſery to an innocent woman is 
as true, as that I hope I may acquit you 
of any evil intention. You have indeed 


miſled me, but it is another who has 


wronged me. Yet, it 1 had not uſed 
my utmoſt endeavours, and practifed 
every honeſt art to get redreſs from this 
unjuſt perſon, I ſhould neither deſire 
nor delerve a place in your paper. 

But alas, Sir ! while I am-prefacing 
my ſad ſtory, through a too modeſt re- 
luctance to begin it, I am fearful that 
you will miftake me for ſome credulous 
young creature who has yielded up her 


nour to betraying man. Indeed, Mr. 


Fitz-Adam, I am no ſuch perſon, be- 


ing at preſent in my fiſty-ſixth year, 
and having always entertained ſuch an 
averſion to impurity, as to be ready to 
die with ſhame even of my very dreams, 
when they have ſometimes happened to 
tend that way. But how has my virtue 
been rewarded II will conceal nothing 
from you, Sir, though my cheeks are 
glowing with ſhame as well as indig- 
nation.— I am wronged, barbarouſly 
wronged, and will complain. 

The hand that is now penning this 
letter was three tedious weeks ago given 
at the altar to the moſt unworthy of 
men. Forgive me, Sir, a moment's 
pauſe— ! cannot think of what I am, 
without exclaiming, in the bitterneſs of 
my heart, how cruelly I am diſappoint- 
ed! I will be — in my relation. 

My father was a country gentleman 
of a eſtate, which by his death, 
that pened near two months ago, 
devolved to me as his only child. It 
was matter of wonder to our neighbours, 
that a perſon ſoagreeable as I was thought 
to be, and who had been marriageable 
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a good while—for, as I mentioned be- 
fore, Tam in my fifty ſixth year—ſhould 
be ſuffered to live ſingle to ſo ripe an age. 
To fay the truth, I could never account 
for this wonder, any otherwiſe than 
from that exce ſs of delicacy which I al- 
ways obſerved in my converſiation with 
the men, and which in all probability 
prevented them from declaring them- 
ſelves. 

As ſoon as I had performed the laſt 
dutics to my father, I came up totown, 
and took lodgings in Bury Street. 
Would it had been in Pall-Mall, or a 
ſtreet ſtill wider! for then I might have 
eſcaped the obſervation of a tall well- 
made gentleman from Ireland, who, 
unfortunately for my peace, lodged di- 
rectly over the way. 

. I will not trouble you with the me- 
thods he took from his window to en- 
gage my attention, or with what paſſed 
between us on his being permitted to 
vifit me. All I ſhall ay is, that what- 
ever ground he had gained in my heart, 
it might have proved a difficult taſk for 
him to have carried me without a ſettle- 
ment, if the World of July the 12th, 
upon the love of ELDERLY women, had 
not fallen into my hands. Before the 
reading of that fatal paper, I had ſu- 
ſpic ions that my perſon might poſſibly 
be leſs deſirable than my fortune; but 
now ] believed, and my wiſhes aſſiſted 
my belief, that he Janguiſhed to poſſeſs 
me. I read the ſtory of Ninon L'Enclos 
above a dozen times over; and I rejoiced 
to find myſelf of the exact age of that 
lady when her charms had ſuch an 
IRE over the unfortunate De Vil- 
iers. 

My lover found me with the paper in 
my hand. I read it to him: and he 
confirmed me in my opinion, by wiſhing 
himſelt the Abbe Gedoyn, and his an- 
gel, as he called me, eighty years old, 
that he might be as happy as the French- 
man, In ſhort, being now thoroughly 
convinced that the only object of a ſin- 
cere, fervent, and laſting paſſion in a 
young man, was a woman in years, I 
made no lecret to him of my inclina- 
tions; and the very next morning we 
were publicly married. 

Alas! Sir, were you in jeſt or earneſt 
when you wrote that paper? I have a 
buddy reaſon for believing you were 
in jeſt. And is a woman of fifty-five, 
then, ſo undeſirable an object? Is ſhe 
not to be endured? Or are all men de- 

ceivers? 


1 
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ceivers? No; that is impoſſible; it is I 
only that am deceived, I dare not (ay 
more, unleſs it be to tell you, that a 
fortune of thirty thouſand pounds is ra- 
ther too much to be given in exchange 


for a mere name, when, if you knew 

the whole truth, I have no real right to 

any name but my maiden one. I am, 

«+ name at all, Sir, your moſt hum - 
lervant, 


No XXXIV, THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1753. 


HEN I declared againſt med- 
dling with politics in theſe my 
lucubrations, I meant only that kind of 
litics, or art of government, which 
is ſo learnedly and logically reaſoned 
upon in all the coffee · houſes and bar- 
bers ſhops of this great metropolis ; 1- 
tending—as it is my province—io take 
cognizance of any particular act of the 
legiſlature, that, contrary to it's inten- 
tion, has been prejudicial to the morals 
of my fellow-citizens. 

But it is the repeal of an act of — 
liament, and not the act itſelf, that I am 
now about to complain of. The act I 
mean is the Witch Act. I am not con- 
ſidering the repeal of this act as affect- 
ing our religious belief, according to 
the Scotch proverb" Tauk awaw the 
© deel, and good bwee to the Lord.“ I 
think of it only in a moral light, as it 
has given ſuch encouragement to Witch- 
craft in this kingdom, that one hardly 
meets with a grown perſon either inpub- 
lic or private, who is not more or leſs 
under it's influence. 

Whoever attends to the ſermon at 
chucch, or liſtens to the converſation of 
| an and good men, will hear and be- 
ieve that the preſent age is the moſt 
fruitful in wickedneſs of any fince the 
deluge, Whether theſe gentlemen have 
diſcovered the true reaſon of this depra- 
vity, or whether the diſcovery has been 
reſerved for me, I will not pretend to 
determine; but certain it is that the te- 
peal of an act of parliament, which was 
meant to reſtrain the power of the devil 
y infliting death upon his agents, muſt 
infallibly give him a much greater influ- 
ence over us, than he ever could have 
hoped for, ducing the continuance of 
ſuch an ag. a 

I am well aware that there are certain 
of my readers who have no belief in 
Witches; but I am willing to hope the 
ae only thoſe who either have not read, 

or elſe have forgot, the proceedings 
againſt them, publiſhed at large in the 
State trials: it there is ary man alive 


who can deny his aſſent to the poſitive 

and circumſtantial evidence given againſt 

them in theſe trials, I ſhall only ſay that 

4 pity moſt ſiucerely the hardneſs of his 
art. « 

That the devil may truly be ſaid to 
be let looſe amongſt us by the repeal of 
this act, will appear beyond contradie- 
tion, if we take a ſurvey of the general 
faſcination that all ranks and orders of 
mankind ſeem at preſent to be under. 

What is it but Witchcraft that occa- 
ſions that univerſal and uncontroulable 
rage of Play, by which the nobleman, 
the man of faſhion, the merchant, and 
the tradeſman, with their wives, ſons, 
and daughters, are running headlong to 
ruin? What is it but Witchcraft that 
conjures up that ſpirit of pride and paſ- 
hon for expence, - which all claſſes of 
men, from his Grace at Weſtminſter to 
the Sale[man at Wapping, are entailing 
beggary upon their old age, and be- 
quem their children to poverty and 
the pariſh ? Again, is it poſſible to be 
accounted for, from any natural cauſe, 


that perſons of good ſenſe and ſuber dif 


poſitions ſhould take ſuch a freak four 
or five times in a winter of turning their 
houſes into inns; cramming every bed- 
chamber, cloſet, and corner, with people 
whom they hardly know ; i. ling one 
another. with heat; blocking up the 
{treets with chairs and coaches; offend- 
ing cheinſelves, and picaling nobody 
and all this for the vain boaſt of haviug 
drawn together a greater mob than my 
Lady Somebody, or the honaurable Mr. 
Such-a-one ? That nothing but Witch- 
craft can be the occaſion of ſo much fol- 
ly and abſurdity, mult be obvious to 

the common ſenſe of all mankind. 
Another and more melancholy proof 
of the power of Witchcraft, is, that a 
wife may be beautiful in her perſon, 
gentle in her manners, fond of her huſ- 
band, watchful for his quiet, careful 
of his interect, kind to his children, 
chearful to his friends, and obliging to 
all ; yet be yoked to a wretch ſe blipd 
to 


| 
{ 
| 
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to his own happineſs, as to prefer to her 
endearments the hired embraces of a 


; —ä — loathſome in her per- 


fon, and a fory in her diſpoſition, If 
this is not Witchcraft, I ſhould be glad 
to know of ſuch a huſband what name 
I may call it by. Among the lower 
kind of tradeſmen—for every dealer even 
in broken glaſs bottles, has his fille de 
Joye—itisa common thing for a huſband 
to kick his wife out of doors in the morn- 
ing, for having ſubmitted over-night to 
a good drubbing from his miſtreſs. 

It would be endleſs to take notice of 


eyery argument that ſuggeſts itſelf in 


prcof of Witchcraft; I ſhall content 
myſelf with only one more, which I take 
to be inconteſtible. This is the ſpirit 
of Jacobitiſm, which is ſo well known 
to poſſeſs many of his majeſty's proteſ- 
tant ſubjects in this kingdom. That a 


| wo Highlander in Scotland may be a 
a 


cobite without Witchcraft, I am ready 
to allow; zeal for a loſt cheeld of the 


gude houſe of Stuart may have eaten 


him up: but that an Engliſh country 
—— who is — no Pa piſt in 
is heart, or that a wealthy citizen of 
London, who goes to church every Sun- 
day, and joins in the prayers for the 
preſent royal family, ſhould be drinking 
daily to the reſtoration (as he calls it) 
of a popiſh bigot, who would burn him 
at Smithfield the next week for not 
ing to maſs; and whoſe utmolt merit 


is his precarious deſcent from a family, 
remarkable for little elſe than pedantry, 


obſtinacy, debauchery, and enthuſiaſm; 
that ſuch a perſon ſhould be a Jacobite, 
or, in other words, an enemy to ti e beſt 
of kings, and the wiſeſt of conſtitutions, 
cannot poſſibly be accounted for but by 
the power of Witchcraft. 

From all theſe con ſiderations it is 
much to be wiſhed that a new Witch 
Act may take place next ſeſſion of par- 
liament. Fox populi oft vox Dei, is 2 
wiſe and a true ſaying; and that the vox 
populi is in favour of ſuch an act, let the 
late proceedings at Tring, and ſome 


ſimilar occurrences in other parts of 


England, bear teſtimony. 

hat the legiſlature may be farther 
induced to take this matter into conſi- 
deration, I am clearly of opinion, that 
the paſſing ſuch an a& will go a great 
waytowards ſilencing the clamourswhich 
have gone forth ſo grievouſly againſt the 


Jew bill: for it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected 


that the ſame people who imagined their 


religion to be at ſtake by the repeal of 
the one, are at preſent under the moſt 
terrible conſternation at the pafſivg of 
the other: and beſides, it will be a con- 
vincing proof to all forts of perſons, that 
the adminiſtration is as well inclined to 
diſcourage the devil as it is to favour 
the Jews; a circumſtance which, as mat. 
ters ſtand at preſent, ſeems to want 
confirmation, 

In the mean time, I entreat all my 
readers, as much as in themilies, to be 
upon their guard againſt Witches: for 
the better diſcovery of whom—2as the 
law does not allow of the uſual trials 
by fire and water ſhall here ſet dowa 
all I know or have been told upon the 
ſubject. If a woman turned of eighty, 
with grey hairs upon her chin, and a 
high-crowned hat on, ſhould be ſeen 
riding upon a broomſtick through the 
air, or ſailing in an egg-ſhell upon the 
Thames in a high wind, you may al. 
moſt ſwear that the is a Witch. If, as 
often as you ſee any particular old wo- 
man, you feel a >ricking of pins all 
over you; or if you. tomach be ſick, and 
ſhould happen to 4iſcharge a great quan- 
tity. of the faid pins; or if, while you are 
ſpeaking to this old woman, ſhe ſhould 

uddenly transform herſelf into a horſe 
without a head, or any ſuch uncommon 
animal ; you may very fairly conclude 
that ſhe is no other than a Witch. In 
ſuch caſes it will be a happy circumſtance 
if you are able to ſay the Lord's prayer: 
for by repeating it three times to your- 
ſelf ſhe becomes as harmleſs as a babe. 

A lady of my acquaintance, who has 
often been bewitched, aſſures me of her 
having detected multitudes of the't 
hags, by laying two ſtraws one across 
the other in the path where they are to 
tread, It is wonderful, ſhe ſays, to ſe 
bow a Witch is puzzled at theſe ſtraws; 
for that, after having made many fruit- 
leſs attempts to ſtep over them, ſhe either 
ſtands ſtock ſtill or turns back. But to 
ſecure yourſelves within doors agaiv| 
the enchantment of Witches, eſpecially 
if you are a perſon of faſhion, and hare 
never been taught the Lord's prayer, e 
only method hw of is, to nail 3 
horſeſhoe upon the threſhold, This | 
can affirm to be of the greateſt efficacy; 
inſomuch that I have taken notice dt 
many a little cottage in the count!) 
with a horſeſhoe at it's door, whe! 
gaming, extravagance, routs, adultery, 
Jacobitilm, and all the catalogue 0 

Witchcrat's 


fruit. 
e eithet 
But to 
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Witcherafts, have been totally un- 


known. 

I ſhall conclude this paper by fignify- 
ing my intention, one day or other, of 
hiring a porter, and of ſending him with 
a hammer and nails, and a large quan- 
tity of horſeſhoes, to certain houſes in 
the purlieus of St. James's, I beheve 
it would not be amiſs—as a charm againſt 


. $1 
play—if he had orders to fix a whole 


dozen of theſe horſeſhoes at the door of - 


White's, From St. James's be ſhall 
have directions to proceed to the city, 
and to diſtribute the remainder of his 
burthen among the threſholds of thoſe 
doors, at which the Witchcraft of Ja- 
cobitiſm has been moſt ſuſpeRed to en- 
ter, 
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TO ue. FITZ-ADAM. 
816, 


HAT you may know who it is 
that offers you his correſpondence, 
2nd how qualified I am to make a figure 
in the World, I ſhall let you into the 
ſecret of my birth and hiſtory. 

I have the honour to be deſcended 
from the ancient family of the Limber- 
tongues in Staffordſhire. My grand- 
ſather w2s of the cabinet with Oliver 
Cromwell; but unfortunately happening 
to whiſper a ſecret of ſome importance 
to his wife, the affair unaccountably be- 
came public, and ſentence of diſmiſſion 
was immediately paiſed upon him. IAy 
father was decypherer to King illiam. 
It was by his diligence and addreſs that 
the aſſaſſination plot and ſome other 
combinations in that reign were hiought 
tolight, But being ſomewhat too offi- 
cious in his zeal, he was ſuſpected of 
betraying the ſecrets of h's office—the 
better, as is ſuppoſed, to inſinuate him - 
ſelf into thoſe of the oppoſition—and 
was diſcarded with diſgrace, With a 
fortune barely ſufficient for ſupport, he 
reticed to his native village in Stafford. 
ſhire; and ſoon after marrying the 
daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman 
in the neighbourhood, he had iſſue male 
the writer of this letter. 

My earlieft infancy gave indications 
of an inquiftive mind; and it was 
my father's cafe to implant in me, 
with the firſt knowledge of words, an 
inſatiable deſire to communicate. At 
twelve years old I diſcovered the frailty 
of a maiden aunt, and brought the cu- 
rate of the pariſh into diſgrace. A young 
lady of uncommon diſcretio, who 
boarded in the family, was ſo delighted 
with the ſtory, that ſhe made me a party 
in all her viſits, to give me ne ocea- 
nens of relating it; but happening one 


evening to ſteal a li:tle abruptly upon 
the retirement of this lady, I diſcovered 
her in the prettieſt familiarity imagin- 
able with the harlequin of a ſtrolling 
company. : 

It was about this time that a fever 
carried my mother to her grave. My 
father for ſome weeks was inconſolable: 
but making an acquaintance with an 
innkeeper's daughter in the village, and 
marryirg her ſoon after, he became the 
gryett man alive. By the direction of 
my new mother, who, for unknown 
reaſons, grew uneaſy at my prying diſ- 
— was ſentenced to a grammar 
ſchool at fifty miles diſtance. Mortified 
as I was at firſt, I began early to reliſh 
this change of life. A new world was 
opened to me for diſcovery : I wormed 
myſelf into the ſecrets of every boy, and 
made immediate information to the ma- 
ſter. Many were the whippings upon 
theſe occaſions; but as my heart always 
felt for the miſchiefs of my tongve, 1 
was the firſt to condole with the ſuff-rer, 
and eſcaped ſuſpicion by my humanity. 
But all human enjoyments are tranſitory, 
It happened in the courſe of my diſeo- 
veries, that by a perverſe boy's denying 


the fact he was charged with, I was un- 


fortunately called up to = evidence 
againſt him; and though I delivered it 
with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, I found 
the whole ſchool in combination againſt 
me, and every one branding me with 
the name of Tell-tale, | 

From this unlucky accident, hardly 


a day paſſed but I was called upon to 


anſwer facts which I never committed, 
and was as certainly puniſhed for de- 
nying them. I was buffeted and abuſed 
by every body, and then whipt for quar- 
relling; or if any thing was miſling in 
the ſchool, it was conftantly found in 
one of my coat-pockets, or locked up 
ſafely in my trunk Daring this con- 

L tinued 
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tinued late of perſecution, I wrote re- 

tedly to my father for leave to return 
— but the government of that fa- 
mily was —— — and admittance 
to it, even at common vacation times, 
denied me. At the end of five years, 
however, and, as you will ſoon : in- 
formed, to my utter diſgrace, I obtain- 
ed the favour of paſſing the Chriſtmas 
holidays at home. 

The morning after my arrival, I per- 
ceived at breakfaſt, by the demure looks 
of the maid, and now and then a fide 
wink at her miſtreſs, that there were ſe- 
crets in the family. It was not long be- 
fore I diſcovered ſome particular fami- 
liarities between my mother-in-law and 
a ſpruce exciſeman in the neighbour- 
hood. The room I lay in was the next 
to her's; but unadviſedly attempting a 
ſmall peep-hole in the wainſcot, I un- 
luckily bored through the face of my 
father's picture, which hung on the 
other fide; by which misfortune [ under- 
went the mortification of a diſcovery, 
and the ſevereſt diſcipline I ever felt. 
Stung with the reproaches I met with 
from this adventure, 1 doubled my aſ- 
ſidvities, and had the ſatis faction of 
finding one afternoon in the garden, that 
the exciſeman and my mother were made 
of the very ſame fleſh and blood with 
the curate and my aunt. My father 
happening to be engaged at the next vil- 
lage, I had time to go from houſe to 
houſe to inform the pariſh of his diſ- 
grace: but how great was my ſurprize, 
when, at my return home, inftead of 
gaining credit to my ſtory, my mother 
had art enough to turn the miſchief upon 
myſelf, and to get me driven out of 
doors as the molt wicked of incendia- 
ries | 

Enraged as I was at my father's in- 
Humanity, I fel] upon my knees in the 
ſtreet, and made a ſolemn oath never to 
enter his doors again, whatever miſery 
might be the conſequence. With this 
reſolution, and ſomewhat more than 1 
gvinea in my pocket ich I had ſaved 
from the benefaction of ſome particular 
friends at my return from ſchool l took 
the road by moon-light for London, 
Nothing remarkable occurred to me on 
the way, till the laſt mile of my jour- 

" ney; when joiing company witha ver 
civil gentleman, who was kind enoug 
to conduct me over the fields from Ii- 

Ungton, and giving him a hiſtory of m 
Ete, I found this, humane ſtranger 


touched with my misfortunes, as to of · 
fer me a bed at his own houſe, and a 
ſupply of whatever money I wanted, till 
proviſion could be made for me. Such 
unexpected 2 drew tears from 
me. I thanked him for his goodneſs; 
and ſhewing him my guinea, which was 

et unbroken, I told him the favour of 
his houſe would be ſufficient obligation. 
I was indeed a little ſurprized to find at 
that very inſtant my benefaRor's piſtol 
at my breaſt, and a menace of imme- 
diate death, if I refuſed to deliver. But 
you will imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
that I could withhold nothing from ſo 
kind a friend; and obligations being thus 
mutual between us, he left me to purine 
my way with a few halfpence in my 
pocket. 

To particularize my diſtreſſes on my 
firſt arrival in town, would be to write 
a volume inſtead of a letter, - In a ſhort 
time my inquiſitive talents were taken 
notice of, and I commenced buſineſs in 
the poſt of retainer to a bailiff's follower: 
but forgetting that ſecrecy was neceſſary 
to my commiſſion, I communicated my 
errand wherever I was ſent upon the 
look-out, and gave many a fine gentle- 
man time to eſcape. This employment, 
though of ſhort duration, got me a na- 
tural intereſt among the lawyers; and 
by the merit of ſcholarfhip, as well as 
writing a tolerable hand, I ſucceeded in 
time to the ſmart poſt of clerk to a ſoli- 
citor. But here too it was my mis for- 
tune to be a little too unguarded in 
my diſcoveries : for happening ſome- 
times to be ſent abroad with bills of coſt 
for buſineſs never done, and fees never 
paid, I found it impoſſible to conceal 
any thing from the clients, and was diſ- 
carded as a betrayer of my maſter's ſe- 
crets. In the courſe of a few years [ 
was obliged to combat neceſſity in the 
various characters of a poet, a ballad- 
ſinger, a ſoldier, a tooth-drawer, 3 
mountebank, an actor, and a gong 
tutor to a Buck, In this laſt poſt 
might have lived wich eaſe and profit, if 
I could have concealed from my pupil 
that he was the plague of every country 
he came to, and the diſgrace of his own, 
By gradual progreſſion, and having ac- 
quired ſome knowledge of French, I 
roſe in time to be aſſiſtant ſecretary to an 
envoy abroad. Here it was that my en- 
quiring mind began to be of ſervice to 
me; but happening in a few months ts 
make dilcovery-of certain — 
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not much to the honour of my maſter, 
and being detected in tranſmitting them 
to my fnends in En land, I was diſ- 
carded from my office with contempt 
and beggary. Upon this occaſion, my 
neceſſities hurried me to an act of guilt, 
that my conſcience will for ever upbraid 
me with: for being thus deſerted in a 
country where charity was unfaſhion- 
able, and reduced to the very point of 
ſtarving, I renounced my religion for 
bread, and became a brother of the 
Mendicants of St. Francit. Under the 
ſanctity of this habit, and from the ex- 
ample of the brotherhood, I led a life of 
profligacy and wantonneſs. But though 
my conſcience was fubdued, my tongue 
retained it's freedom : for it was my mis- 
fortune one day, through ignorance of 
my company, to betray the ſecrets of a 
lady's confeſſion to her own huſband, 
The ſtory began to ſpread; and it was 
by a fort of miracle that I found the 
means of eſcaping with life, 

At my return to England, I made 
a ſolemn renunciation of my apoſtacy; 
and by the favour of a certain great 
man, becaine of conſequence enough for 
the ſervice of a miniſterial writer. My 
performances for ſome time were highly 
applauded: but being a little too fond 
of communicating objections for the 
ſake of anſwering them, I was accuſed 
of weakening the cauſe, and ordered to 
look out for other employment, En- 
raged at the injuſtice of this treatment, 
1 deveted my pen to the ſervice of pa- 
triotiſm; but being ſomewhat indiſcreet 
in my zeal, and occaſionally hinting to 
the world that my employers were only 
contending for power, I had the ſen- 
tence of diſmiſſion paſſed upon me for 
inadvertency. 


Being thus driven from all employ- 


ment, and neither inclined nor able to 


conquer the bent of my mind, I began 
ſeriouſly to conſider how I might turn 
this very diſpoſition to advantage. In 
the midſt of theſe reflect ions it occurred 
to me that the ladies were naturall 
open-hearted like myſelf, and that if 
tendered them my ſervices, and ſupplied 
them with ſcandal upon all their ac- 
quaintance, I. might find my account in 
it, But as wicked as this town is 
thought to be, and as knowing as I 
was in what was doing in it, I ſoon 
found that the real occurrences of life 
were too inſipid for the attention of theſe 
fair-ones, and thit I muſt add inven- 
tion to facts, or be looked upon as a 
trifler. I accordingly laid about me 
with all my might, and by a judicious 
mixture of truth and lies, ſucceeded ſo 
well, that in leſs than two months I car- 
ried off a dowager of quality, and am 
at preſent a very reſigned widower with 
a handſome fortune, 

This, Sir, is my hiſtory; and as I 
cannot keep any thing that I know, and 
as I-know almoſt every thing that peo- 
ple would wiſh to keep, I intend myſelf 
the honour of correſponding with you of - 
tenz and am, Sir, your moſt humble 
ſervant, 


Nic, LIMBERTONGUE, 


I accept of Mr. Limbertongue's cor- 
reſpondence with all my heart. The va- 
rieties he has experienced will enable 
him to furniſh uſeful cautions and in- 
ſtructive entertainment. The ladies will 
be taught to avoid ſcandal by virtue; 
and the men either to reform or con- 
ceal their vices while the Tell-tale is 
abroad, 
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Was formerly acquaint-d with a 

very honeſt old gentleman, who, as 
often as he was aſked at the ta rern how 
his wife did, never failed to aſſure us, 
that he did not come abroad to be put in 
mind of his wife, I could wiſh with all 
my heart that rhoſe perſons who are 
married to the town for at leaſt eight 
months in the year, would, upon their 
removal into the country, forget the 
amuſements of it, and attach themſclves 


to thoſe pleaſures which are to be found 


in groves and gardens, in exerciſe and 
temperance. But as fond as we are of 
variety, and as pleaſing as the chan 

of the ſeaſons are generally acknowledg- 
ed to be, it is obſervable that, in all 1 
large villages near London, the ſummer 
ſeems only to be endured, as it is made 
to reſemble the winter in town. Routs, 
viſits, aſſemblies, and meetings fordrink- 
ing, are all the pleaſures that are at- 
tended to; while the meadows and corn 


fields 
L Where 
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© — Where the milkmaid ſingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his ſey the 


are neglected and deſpiſed. - 

T have received a letter upon this ſub- 
je&, which, for it's candour and good 
ſenle, I ſhall lay before my readers for 
the ſpeculation of to-day. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
$1R, 


N this ſeaſon of univerſal migration, 

when the fire-works of Marybone, and 
the tin works of Vauxhall, are delerted 
for the ſalutary ſprings of Tunbr.ge, 
Cheltenham, and Scarborough; it would 
not be amiſs, methinks, if you were to 
give us your opinion of thoſe ſeats of 
idle neſs and pleaſure, health and gaiety 
oi ſuppoſe you ſhould extend your views 
ttill farther, and tell us what you think 
in general of {ſummer amvſements, and 
the faſhionable employments of rural 
lite? To ſupply in ſome meaſure this 
defect, give me leave to acquaint you 
with the principal occurrences that en- 
gayed my attention very lately, in a ten 
days retirement in the country. 

As the friend I vifited was a man who 
had ſeen much of the world; as his wife 
aad daughters were adorned with all the 
accompliſhments of genteel life; and as 
thev were no leſs admired for their un- 


der{tandings than their perſons; my ex- 


peRation was raiſed a attered with 
Gs yet reaſonable thought, of 
paſſing my time with no/leſs, improve- 
nent than delight, in —_—_ on where 
art and nature conſpired to indulge my 
uwmolt wiſhes, But how grievouſly 
diſappointed was I to find, that when- 
ever I walked out I muſt walk alone; 
and even then was ſure to be reproach- 
ed; in the afternoon, for riſing before 
the bottle was out; and in the evening, 
for breaking a ſet at cards! The former 
part of my conduct diſobliged the men, 
and the latter offended the ladies. Scarce 
could 1 reach the end of the avenue, be- 
fore my iriend, with a gentle rebuke, 
ſummoned me back to give a toaſt; and 
hardly could I contemplate the view from 
the terrace, before Mit. Kitty wovld come 
running to tell me that the RUBBER 
was UP, and that it was my turn to 
CUT IN, This, I doubt, is too general 
a complaint to be ſoon redreſſed; yet it is 
not leis a grievance. That perſons, ſo 
well qualified for giving and receivin 

the plealures of converſation, ſhould thus 


* 


agree to baniſh thought—at leaſt, 
ſubjects that are worth the thinking of— 
muſt be almoſt incredible to thoſe who 
are unacquaintedwith polite life. That 
a ſeaſon, in which all the beauties of 
nature appear to ſuch advantage, ſhould 
be thus thrown away, and as much dif. 
regarded as the depth of winter, ſeems 
utterly inexcuſable, and in ſome degrze 
immoral, ©* How,” thought I to my. 
ſelf, * caa talents defigr.ed for the no- 
bleſt purpoſes be thus perverted to the 
meaneſt? It is the ſole province of wit 
to give toaſts, aud of beauty to ſhuffle 
cards? How are the faculties of rea- 
ſon ſuſpended, while thoſe of paſſion 
alone prevail ! Since it is no leſs cer. 
tain that the ſweeteſt temper may be 
deſtroyed by cards, than that the bett 
conſtitution may be ruined by wine. 
Theſe were my uſual reflections as I 
returned to my company, er and 
diſappointed at the loſs of a walk, 
which, though a ſolitary one, I ſhould 
always prefer to the pleaſures of the 
bottle, or a party at whilſt by day-light, 
in the beſt aſſembly in England, 

Be fo good, Mr. Fitz Adam, as to 
e ſpouſe the canſe of injured nature, and 
remonſtrate loudly againſt this enor- 
mous barbarity of killing the ſummer, 
Let cards prevail in winter, and in cities 
only: too much of them do we fee in 
this great town to deſire them elſewhere, 
Let drinking be confined to election din- 
ners and corporation feaſts, and not 
continue—as it too much does —imper- 
ceptibly to make havock of our private 
families. Aſſure the ladies, the young 
ones I mean, that however their mothers 
may inſtru them by example, or what. 
ever they themſelves may think, anxiety 
and diſappointment, hope and fear, ae 
no improvers of their beauty; that Venus 
never kept her court at a route, and that 
the arrows of Cupid are not winged 
with cards. Let them take but one 
walk, and the milk-maid that gives 
them a ſillabub at the end of it, will 
convince them that air and cxerciſe an 
the true preſervatives of health and beau. 
ty, and will add more lively bloom and 
freſher roles to their cheeks than all the 
rouge of French art, or all the fluſh of 
Engliſh avarice. Inform the men, if 
they know it not already, that though 
they may eſteem themſelves ſober whe! 
they are not dead drunk, and poſh!) 
may never be in a ſtate of intoxication, 


et drinking to any degree of exceſs will 
7 8 degree hy 


a a = ww 7 + 7 © 


certainly hurt, if not totally ruin, their 
conftitutions ; and be the ſure, though 
p-r1+114 ſlow, 9ccahons of rnezamatifms, 
gours, dropſies, and death itſelti. Many 
inſtances cf this will occur in the ſphere 
of cv-r / one's acquaintance; and if ſome 
of the wweenled u ve lived fifty or fixty 
vea.s, it is hardly to be dhubted that, 
had his hacbarous cult n never pre - 
vailel, their li-es m ght Have beet ex- 
tended ty at leait eventy or eighty, 

In ſhort, wile ti4ſe practices con- 
tinue, by which «very rural delight is 
entirely loſt, & untry-leais may be el- 
teem d an ide expenc*, and an vſeleis 
burthen. London is certainly the fitteſt 
place for *ir'y e tas bottle or cards : it is 
there that the gentlemen may purſue the 
one, au ladies the other, without being 
interrup'ed vy ſuch troubleſome gueſts 
as myſelf, who may be now and then 


deſirous of picking a noſegay, or of liſt- 


ening to the nightingale. For in vain 
does Nature laviſh her charms, if they 
we thus neglected; in vain do the birds 
ſing, if no ane hears them; aud in vain 
do the flowers blow, it 

———=- They blow unſ-en, 

And waſte their ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 
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But if theſe polite perſons will con- 
tinue to reſide in the ſummer at their 
country- ſeats, merely becauſe it is the 
faſhion, it voulu be no unfriendly office 
to ſpare them the mortification of con- 
tinvally gazing upon unwelcome. bjects. 
In order, therefore, to fix their attention 
to the moſt important concerns, I would 
humbly propouſe—and I doubt not but 
the propoſal will meet with their appro- 
bation—that immediately after dinner 
the wwinCows be cloſed, and the light of 
the ſun be exchanged for that of wax 
candles; by which means the gentlemen 
over their bottle, in one room, may un- 
interruptediy harangue on hounds and 
horſes; while the ladies, in another, may 
be ſhut vp till midnight with cards and 
counters, And that the latter may be 
ſpared the diſquiet of having recourſe on 
a Sunday to fields and gardens—l mean, 
if their mammas or huſbands ſhould 
happen to be ſo enthuſiaſtically rigid as 
to forbid gaming upon nt day—let it 
be lawfel for them to lie a- bed and 
ſtudy Mr. Hoyle. I am, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, 


Rusgicus. 
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HE following letter is written 

with fo much nature and ſimpli- 

city, that rather than curtail it of it's 

length, I hare thought proper—as. I 

once did before to extend my paper to 
another half ſheet. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM, 

815, 
[ Am the widow of a merchant, with 

whom I lived happily, and in affluence, 
for many years. We had no children, 
an when he died he left me all he had; 
but his affairs were ſo involved, that the 
balance which I received, after having 
gonethrough much expence and trouble, 
was no more than one thouſand pounds, 
This ſum I placed in the hands of a 
friend of my huſband's, who was reck- 
oned a good man in the city, and who 
allowed me an intereſt of four per cent. 
for my capital; and with this forty pounds 
a year I retired, and hoarded in a village 
about a hundred miles from London, 


There was an old lady of great for- 
tune in that neighbourhood, who viũted 
often at the houſe where I lodged : ſhe 
pretended, after a ſhort acquaintance, to 
take a great iking to me; ſhe profeſſed 
a friendſhip for me, and at length per- 
ſuaded me to come and live with ber. 

Between the time of taking this my 
refolution and putting it in execution, I 
was informed that this lady, whom I 
ſh.ll call Lady Mary, was very un- 
equal in her humours, and treated her 
inferiors and dependants with that inſo- 
lence which ſhe imagined her ſuperior 
fortune gave her a right tomake uſe of, 

But as I was neither her relation nor 
dependant, aad as all that I defired from 
her was common civility, I thought that 
whenever her ladyſhip or her houſe be- 
came diſagrecable to me. I could retire 
to my old quarters, and live in the ſame 
manner as I did hefore I became ac- 
quainted with her; and upon the ſtren 


of this reaſoning I packed up my cloaths, 
paid off my lodgings, and was conveyed 


by 


—— — — 
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by my Lady Mary in her own coach to 
her manſion-houſe. 

For the firſt year ſhe treated me with 
civility and confi.lerce; but in that time 
I covid not help obſerving that ſhe had 
no affection for any body, I found out 
that the did not love her neareſt rela- 
tions, who wee highly eſteemed by all 
the reſt of the neighbourhood; and there- 
fore I gave but little credit to all the 
proteſtations of friendſhip which ſhe was 
continually making to me. 

She told me all that ſhe knew, and 
more than ſhe knew; and inſinuated to 
me, that I was to look upon the truſt 
the repoſed in me as the ſtrongeſt proof 
of the higheſt friendſhip. Bot theſe in- 


ſinuations loft their effect; for I knew 


by experience, that there are many peo- 
ple, of which number her ladyfhip was 
one, that often have a need to unboſom 
themſelves, who muſt have ſomebody to 
impart their ſecrets to, and who, when 


they know any thing that ought not to 


be told, ate never at eaſe till they tell it. 
But to proceed in my ſtory, One 


day, when her ladyſhip had treated me 


with uncommon kindneſs, for my hav- 
ing taken her part in a diſpute with one 
of her relations, I bur es a letter from 
London, to infor:n me that the perſon 
in whoſe hands I had placed my for- 
tune, and who till that time had paid 
my intereſt money very exactly, was 
broke, and had fled the kingdom, 
Lady Mary, in her fits of friendſhip, 
had offered me preſents, and perhaps 
the oftener, becauſe I always refuſed 
them. She had ſometimes told me how 
defirous the was tq do me good in any 
thing that lay within her power. But 


- 3n thoſe days I had the inexpreſſible hap- 


pineſs of having no wiſh or view be- 
yond what my little fortune could af- 


ford me; and I was truly ſenſible of, 


and bleſſed in, the heart-felt ſatis faction 


of independence. Imagine then, Sir, 
what I felt at the receipt of the above- 
mentioned letter! All that I ſhall ſay 
to you about what it produced, is, that 
F took my reſolution immediately. I 
carried the letter in my hand to Lad 
Mary ; but before I gave it to her, 
told her, that I had never doubted the 
fincerity of her friendſhip, and that I 
was thoroughly ſenſible of the kindneſs 
with which ſhe treated me. I put her 
in mind of the preſents which ſhe had 
offered me; and added, that while I was 
not in want of her aſſiſtaoce, I thought 


it wrong to accept of them; but that the 
time was now come when her friendſhip 
was likely to become my only ſupport; 
that it would be unjuſt in me to ſuſpe& 
that I ſhould not receive it; and that the 
letter I then gave her would tell her all, 
and, ſpare my tears. 

Her ladyſhip immediately read it over 
with more attention than emotion : but 
after returning it to me, ſhe embraced 
me, and aſſured me in a condoling voicg, 
that however great my misfortunes might 
be, ſhe could not help feeling ſome ſatiſ- 
faction in thinking, that it was in her 
power to alleviate them, by giving me 
proofs of her unalterable friendſhip; 
that her houſe, her table, her ſervants, 
ſhould always continue to be mine; that 
we ſhould never part while we lived; and 
that I ſhould feel no change in my con- 
dition from this unhappy alteration of 
my circumſtances. 

To any body that knew her ladyſhip 
leſs than I did, theſe words would have 
afforded matter of great conſolation; 
but when I retired to my chamber, and 
reflected upan my paſt and preſent ſitua- 
tion, I ſaw that I had every thing ts 
regret in the one, and very little to 4 
tor from the other; and the following 
day convinced me of the manner in 
which I was to lead my future life. 

Whenever Lady Mary ſpoke to me, 
ſhe had hitherto called me Mrs. Tru- 
man; but the very next morning at 
breakfaſt ſhe left out Mrs. and, upon 
no greater provocation than breaking a 
tea-cup, ſhe made me thoroughly ſen- 
fible of her ſuperiority and my depen- 
dence. * Lord, Truman, you are ſo 
* aukward! Pray be more careful for 
© the future, or we ſhall not live lon 
together. Do you think I can afford 


to have my china broke at this rate, 


and maintain you into the bargain ?” 
From this moment I was ob iged to 
drop the name and character of friend, 
which I had hitherto maintained with a 
little dignity, and to take up that which 


the French call complaiſante, and the” 


Engliſh humble companion. But it did 
not ſtop here; for in a week I was re- 
duced to be as miſerable a Toad-eater 
as any in Great Britain, which in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word is a ſervant, 
except that the Toad-eater has the ho- 
nour of dining with my lady, and the 

misfortune of receiving no wages. 
The beginning of my ſervitude was 
being employed in buſineſs in her 
lady ſhig 


,,, ¶ ere ag cz: 


{adyſhip's own preſence. 4 Truman, 
« fetch this; Truman, carry that; Tru- 
man, ring the bell; Truman, fill up 
« the pot ; Truman, pour out the coffee; 
Truman, ſtir the fire; Truman, call 
« a ſervant ; Truman, get me a glaſs of 


« water, and put me in mind to take my. 


drops. 

The ſecond part of my ſervice was 
harder. I was a good houſewife ; I un- 
derſtood preſerving, pickling,and paſtry, 
perfectly well z I was no bad milliner, 
and I was very well ſkilled in the ma- 
nagement of a dairy, All theſe little 
talents I had frequently produced, ſome- 
times for my own amuſement, and ſome- 
times to make my court to my lady, 
But now what had been my diverſion be- 
came my employment: my lady could 
touch no ſweetmeat, pickle, tart, or 
cheeſe-cake, but what was the work of 
my hands, I made up all her linen; I 
mended and ſometimes waſhed her lace ; 
the butter ſhe eats every morning is all 
of my churning z and I make every ſlip- 
coat cheeſe that is brought to her table : 
and if any of theſe my various works 
miſcarry, I am ſcolded or pouted at, as 
much as if I was hired and paid for 
every branch of the different employ- 
ments to which I am put. 

This degradation of mine has not eſ- 
caped the eyes of the quick - ſighted ſer- 
rants. The change in my ſituation has 

oduced a total one in thzir behaviour. 

here is hardly a chamber-maid that 
will bring me up a bottle of water into 
my room, or a footmon that will give 
me a glaſs of ſmall-beer at dioner. 

I muſt now give you an account of 
certain regulations which I am enjvined 
to obſerve at table. I am abſolutely 
forbid to taſte any diſh that is eatable, 
cold as well as hot, or that may be haſhed 
for ſupper. By this I am prevented from 
eating of moſt diſhes that come before us. 
1 mult never taſte boiled or roaſt beef; 
and ham and vensſon paſty are equal! 
contraband, Fowls, chicken, and all 
ſorts of game, come under the article of 
prohibited goods; and though I fee 
drawn and ſturgeon ſerved up every day 
during the whole winter, | am no more 
the better for them than Tantalus was 
for bis apples; and really. ſometimes I 
eat as little as thoſe who dine wit. Duke 
Humphry, or as Sancho did when he 
was made governor of Barataria. To 


this I may add, that I have not taſted a 
Zlals of wine in our houſe for ſome 
fears; and that punck, biſhop, cool tank · 
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ard, and negus, are equally denied me z 


and I never muſt touch any fruit, unleſs 
when I am to preſerve it. 


The rewards I receive for the ſervice - 


I do, and the reſtrain; which I ſubmit 
to, conſiſt in having the enjoyment of 
the mere nece{{:ries of life, provided you 
exclude money out of the number. I 
am cloathed out of Lady Mary's ward- 
robe ; and I have offended Mrs. Pinup, 
her ladyſhip's woman, paſt all forgive- 
neſs, becauſe her ladyſhip chuſes that I 
ſhould not go naked about the houſe. 

Not being much uſed to a coach, L 
am generally ſick with fitting baqkwards 
in one. This my lady knows perfectiy 
well ; but fince I entered into my ſtate of. 
dependence, I am conſtantly obliged to 
let her ft forward alone in the daily air- 
ings that we take upon the adjacent com- 
mon. 

Vou have already ſeen, Sir, that I do 
the work of molt of the ſervants in the 
houſe : but I muſt now deſcend a little 
lower, and acquaint you with ſome ab. 
jet employmeats which I am forced to 
ſubmit to. 

I have already hinted to you, that my 
lady has no real friendſhip for eithec 
man or woman. Her affections are ſet- 
tled upon the brute creation, for whom 
ſhe expreſſes incredible tenderneſs. You 
would take her monkey to be her eldeſt 
ſon, by the care te ſhews of him; and 
ſhe could not be more indulgent to hec 
favourite daughter than ſhe is io her lap- 
dog: ſhe has a real friendſh-p for ber 
parrot z and the other day ſhe expreſſed 
much more joy at the ſafe delivery of a 
beloved cat, than ſhe had done fome 
_— before at the bit th of a grand» 
on. 

It is my province to tend, wait upon, 
and ſerve this favourite part of the ta- 
mily. I am made'anſwerable tor all 
their faults ; and if anyof them are ſick, 
it is I that am to blame. It was through 
my negligence that Pug bruke my lady's 


fine ſt ſer of china; and my forgetting to 


give Veny her dinner waz the cccafion 
of the dear creature's iilneſs. Pall's 
ſilence is often attributed to my ill uſage; 
and the murder of two or three kittens 
has been moſt unjuſtly laid to my charge. 
I now come to ſome grievances of 
another kind, which I am almoſt aſham- 
ed to own, but which are neceſiay to 
be told. 
My lady hae, for the humour in ber 
eyes—by the bye, I make all ber eye» 
water! -ihree iffucs; one in each arm, 
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and one in her back. Now it happened 
that her own woman being one day con- 
fined to her bed, I was deſired to per- 
form the operation of dreſſing them in 
her ſtead; and unfortunately I acquitted 
myſelf of the taſk ſo much to my lady's 
ſatisfaction, that Mrs. Pinup has been 
turned out of that office, which is given 
me, and I am afraid it is a place for 
ife, P 

There was another thing happened to 
me laſt year, which deſerves to be in- 
_ ferted in this letter, and which, though 

it made me ciy, will, Jam afraid, make 
other people laugh. 4 
Lady Mary, out of the few teeth ſhe 
had left, had one that kad the impu- 
dence toake and keep her ladyſhip awake 
for two nights together : vporſthis, Mr. 
Mercy the ſurgeon was ſent for, who, 
upon viewing the affected part, declared 
immediately for extraction. This put 
my lady into a terrible agony; ſhe de- 
clared never had a tooth drawn in 
her life, and that ſhe could never be 
brought to undergo it, unle(s ſhe ſaw the 
{ame operation per formed upon ſomebody 
elle in her preſence. Upon this ali theſer- 
vants wert ſummoned, and ſheendeavour- 
ed to perſuade them, one after another, 
to have a tooth drawn ſor her ſervice ; 
but they all refuſed, and choſe rather to 
Joſe their place than their teeth. Lady 
Mary addrefied herſelf to me, and con- 
juried me by the long friendſhip that had 
ſubſiſted between us, and by all ihe ob- 
ligations I had already to her, and thoſe 
ſhe was determined to confer upon me, 
to grant her this requeſt. I bluſh to tell 
you that I yielded, and parted with a 
fine white ſound tooth: but what will 
= ſay when I alſo tell you, that after 

had loft mine, Mr. Mercy was at laſt 
ſent away without drawing her lady- 
ſhip's? 

ady Mary takes great quantities of 

phyſic, and part of my buſineis is to 
prepare and make up the doſes ; but, 
what is ſtill worie, her ladyſhip will 
ſwallow nothing till I have taſted it in 
her preſence. I alſo make and admiri- 
ſer all the water-gruel that ſhe drinks 
with her phyſic, and am forced to at- 
tend her with camomile tea when ſhe 
takes a vomit, This laſt is hard duty, 
as it not only makes me conſtantly fick, 
but as often ſtains my only gown and 
apron. 

F have now, Sir, done with all my 
bodily hardſhips, and ſhall proceed to a 


grievance which lies heavier on me than 
all I have already mentioned; I mean 
that perpetual ſacrifice of truth which 
I am forced to make for her ladyſhip's 
ſervice, , : 

Lady Mary is about ſixty- five, and 
labours under a vice which ſometimes 

erſons of the ſame ſex and age are ſub. 
ject to; I mean that of telling long aud 
improbable ſtories. She has a fine in- 
vention, which often carries her beyond 
the bounds even of poſſibility. She deals 
largely in the marvellous; and when- 
ever ſhe perceives that ſhe has made the 
company flare a little too much, ſhe con- 
ftantly appeals to me for the truth of a 
fact which I never heard before; but of 
which I am declared to have been an 
eye-witneſs. 

Another grievance is, that my lady 
being much the richeſt perſon in the « 
neighbourhood, is thoroughly convinced 
that nobody of an inferior fortune cn 
ever be in the right in any diſpute which 
may happen between them; and as her 
ladyſhip's arguments art gererally very 
weak, ſo her paſſicns are very ſtrong; and 
what ſhe wants in reaſon ſhe makes up 
in anger, which ſometimes riſes to abuſe: 
and in all theſe diſputes ſhe never fails 
to apply to me, as an equitable. judge, 
for my deciſion of the conteſt ; which 
appeal being accompanied with one of 

olonel Hernando's looks, ſentence is 
immediately pronounced in her favour ; 
for what can reafon or argument. do 
againſt fear and poverty ? Theſe unjuſt 
judgments have made all the neighbpurs 
my enemies, who imagine alſo that, by 
this behaviour of mine, I muſt be highly 
in my lady's good graces; fo that they 
hate what they ought to compaſſionate, 
and envy what they ſhould rather pity. 
It is the ſame caſe in every quarrel that 
happens between her Jadyſhip and her 
own relations. I am made the witneſs 
and judge in every cauſe; and I own 
very freely that my teſtimony is gene- 
rally falſe, and my judgment partial: 
ſo that, upon the whole, my neighbours 
hate me, the family deteſt me, and my 
lady herſelf does not love, and cannot 
eſteem me. | 

You »re now, Sir, fully informed of 
the wretched life J lead; and as I dare 
ſay that there are many who paſs theit 
days exactly in the fame manner, you 
will do them and me a ſingular ſervice 
by printing this letter. My lady takes 


in your paper; and lends it about to . 
ile 
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the neighbours; and there are ſome fea- 
tures of my condition too ſtrongly drawn 
to be iniſtaken by any of my acquaint- 
ance, A common Iikeneſs would not 
have been ſufficient : but ſach a carica- 
tura as I have painted mult ſtrike, and 


be known atLfirlt ſight, and perhaps 
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may contribute to change my ſcene for 
a better. But one thing I am ſure of, 
which is, that no alteration that can 
happen to me from the publiſhing this 
paper can be tor the worſe. I am, Sir, 
your moſt obediept humble ſervant, 

| Mad TRUMAN, 
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EXILIS DOMUS EST, UBI NON ET MULTA SUPERSUNT, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


£183 

HERE is a ſpecies of luxury, 

which, though you muſt -often 
have obſerved, I do not find that you 
have hitherto taken notice of; I mean 
that extravagance of expence which 
people of -all rgnks and conditions are 
daily running Mto in the article of fur- 
niture. In the houſes of the great—not 
to mention the profuſion of French or. 
nament, and coftly glitter of every room 
the meaneſt utenſils of the kitchen are 
all of plate. But it is not upon the fol- 
lies of other people that I am going to 
deſcant; it is of myſelf and my country- 
houſe, or rather of my wife and her 
villa, that IT intend to be particular. 
The houſe I am ſpeaking of, together 
with a very conſiderable eſtate, was left 
me by an uncle in the city, with whom 
L had lived from the age of ſixteen. As 
he intended me for trade, you may be 
ſure he gave me no other education—a 
little ſchool- learning excepted than 
what was neceſſary to a compting-houſe. 
But finding myſelf, at his death, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, I reſolved 
to commence gentleman; and accord- 
ingly diſpoſed of my effects in bufineſs, 
and took a houſe at the other end of th 
town, 8 oy 
. HereT became acquainted with a lady 
of quality, who, though ſhe had the 
highelt notions of birth, yet, from ſo 
trifling a circumſtance as want of tor- 
tune, condeſcended to give me her hand, 
notwithſtanding the meanneſs of my 
family, and the difference of our edu- 
cations, As I thought myſelf extreme- 
ly honoured by an alliance with ſo great 
a lady, I gave the management of every 
thing into her hands, and grew as in- 


ET DOMINUM FALLUNT, ET FROSUNT FURIB US, 


dolent as if I had really been a man of 
faſhion. My wife was a woman of ex- 
ceeding Fine Taſte, as it is called; or, 
in other words, one who liked to have 
every thing about her in the neweſt and 
molt- expenſive manner. As ſoon as I 
brought her to my country-houſe, I 
thought ſhe would have fainted away at 
the ſight of my furniture, the whole of 


it to uſe her own words ſo fright- 


ful, fo odious, and fo out of Taſte! 
Her upholſterer muſt be ſent for that in- 
ſtant! for there was no enduring life in 
the midit of fo much antiquated lumber. 
I forgot to tell you, that I had entirely 
new-turniſhed the houſe” about three 
months before; but though every thing 
was extremely good and neat, I muit 
do my wife the juſtice to own, there was 
very little in it but what was of real uſe, 
Early the next day down comes the up- 
holſterer. Lord, Mr. Kifang,"' ſays 
ſhy, I am glad you are come. Pray reſt 
« yourſclf a little; but I am afraid you 
can't find a chair fit for a Chritian to 


'« fit down upon. Such Jets! ſuch 


* backs! ſich legs ! ſuch—but they are 
© ſo of a piece with the reſt of tha turni- 
ture — Dear Kifang, I am glad 
« you are come!* So, without waiting 
for his reply, or ſuffering him to fit 


down, the conducted him threugh all 


the apartments, except the offices, which 


indeed ſhe has never once condeicended 


to viſit ſince her becoming miſtreſs of 
my family. = 

Mr. Kifang, who is faid to be of 
Chineſe extraction, and who muſt be 
allowed to underſtand his buſineſs as 
well as any man alive, agreed perfectly 
with her h|*flip; and obſerved, that ſuch 
out- of faſhion things might do well 
enough for a citizen, but that perſons of 
quality and — who had a Tate, 


and 


| 
| 
| 
' 


and all that, ſhould have ſomething fo- 
reign and ſuperb, and quite in another- 
ow ſort of a manner. In ſhort, Sir, 

y the indefatigable zeal of this Chineſe 
upholſterer, in about four months my 
houſe was entirely new furniſhed ; but 
ſo diſguiſed and altered, that I hardly 
knew it again. There is not a bed, a 
table, a chair, or even a grate, that is 
not twilted into ſo many ridiculous and 
228 figures, and fo decorated with 
the heads, beaks, wings, and claws, of 
birds and beaſts, that Milton's 


Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire, 


are not to be compared with them. Er 
room is compleatly covered with a Wil- 
ton carpet; I ſuppoie to ſave the floors, 
which are all new - laid, and in the moſt 
expenſive manner. In each of theſe 
rooms is a pair or two of ſtands, ſup- 
rted by different figures of -men or 
aſts, on which are placed branches of 
Chelſea china, repreſenting lions, bears, 
and other animals, holding in their 
mouths or paws ſprigs of bays, orange, 
or myrtle; among the leaves of which 
are fixed ſockets for the reception of 
wax- candles, which, by diſperſing the 
ight among the foliage, I own make a 
very agreeable appearance. But I can 
ſee no uſe for the lions and bears: to 
fay the truth, I cannot help thinking it 
a lite unnatural; for it is well known 
that all kinds of ſavages are afraid of 
fire. But this I ſubmit to you; having 
obſerved of late feveral wild beaſts ex- 
hibited on the ſtage, without their ſhew- 
ing the leaſt ſurprize at the lamps, or 
even at the loud ſhouts of applauſe which 
have been beltowed upon them from the 
alleries. The upper apartments of my 
— which were before handſomely 
wainſcoted, are now hung with the 
richeſt Chineſe and Indian paper, where 
all the powers of fancy are exhauſted in 
a — fantaſtic figures of birds, 
beaſts, and fiſhes, which never had ex- 
iſtence. And what adds to the cvrio- 
ſity is, that the fiſhes are ſeen flying in 
the air, or perching upon the trees; 
which puts me in mind of a paſſage I 
learnt at ſchool for I have not abſo- 
lutely forgot my Latin 


Del; binum appingit 6 . 


the od:Iincfs of which, I ſuppoſe, was 
the reaſon of my remembering it» 


The beſt, or, as my wife calls it, the 
ſtate-bed-chamber, is furniſhed in a man- 
ner that has half undone me. The 
hangings are white ſattin, with French 
flowers and artificial moſs ſtuck upon it 
with gum, and interſperſed with ten. 
thouſand ſpangles, beads, and ſhells. 
The bed ſtands in an alcove, at the top 
of which are painted Cupids ſtrewing 
flowers and ſprinkling perfume, This 
is divided from the room by two twiſted 
pillars, adorned with wreaths of flowers, 
and intermixed with fhell-work. In 
this apartment there is a cabinet of moſt 
curious workmanſhip, highly finiſhed 
with ſtones, gems, and ſhells, diſpoled 
in ſuch a manner as to repreſent ſeveral 
ſorts of flowers. The top of this cabi- 
net is adorned with a prodigious pyramid 
of china, of all colours, ſhapes, and 
ſizes. At every corner of the room are 
great jars filled with dried leaves of roſes { 
and jeſſamine. The chimney-piece allo 
and indeed every one in the houſe—is 
covered with immenſe quantities of china | 
of various figures; among which are 
Talapoins and Bonzes, and all the re- 


ligious orders of the Eaſt. ] 
The next room that preſents it ſelf is 
my wife's dreſſing-room ; but I will not te 
attempt to deſeribe it to you minutely, 5 
it is ſo full of trinkets. The walls ere of 
covered round with looking-glaſs, in- in 
terſperſed with pictures made of moſs, th 
butterflies, and ſea-werds. Under 2 of 
very magnificent Chineſe canopy ſtands in, 
the toilette, furniſhed with a ſet of boxes er 
of gilt plate, for combs, bruſhes, paints, ho 
paſtes, patches, pomatums, powders try 
white grey and blue, bottles of Hungary, tal 
lavender and orange-flower water, and, Wh 
in ſhort, all the apparatus for diſguiſing 
beauty, Here ſhe conſtantly pays her the 
devotions two hours every morning; but you 
what kind of divinity ſhe adores, may whit 
be ſafer for you to gueſs than for me to Yew 
tell, By this time, I imagine, you will aun 
conceive my houſe to be much fuller of and 
furniture than my head. Alas! Sir, I the 
am but a huſband, and my wife is 3 tlem 
woman of quality, But I could ſubmit ly, « 
with ſome degree of patience to all this your 
folly and expence, if my children—aul the c 
I have two fine boys and a girl—ven a vil 
not either kept cloſe priſoners in the T 
nurſery, or driven into the kitchen = 
among the ſervants, to prevent their — 
v 


laying about the rooms, and making 
—— of the crockery. _ | 

I have a thouſand other curiofities ic 

| mf 
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my houſe of which I neither know the 
uſes nor the names. But I cannot help 
mentioning the gravel-walks, rivers, 
groves, and temples, which on a grand 
day make their appearance at the deſſert, 
For you are not to ſuppoſe that all this 
profuſion of ornament is only to gratify 
my wife's curiolity ; it is meant as a 
preparative to the greateſt happineſs of 
life, that of ſeeing company: and 1 
aſſure you, ſhe gives above twenty en- 
tertainments in a year to people for 
whom ſhe has no manner of regard, for 
no other reaſon in the world than to ſhew 
them her houſe. In ſhort, Sir, it is be- 
come ſo great a ſight, that I am no longer 
maſter of it ; being continually driven 
from room to room, to give „. 
for ſtrangers to admire it. But as we 
have lately miſſed a favourite Chineſe 
tumbler, and ſome other valuable move- 


ables, we have entertained thoughts of 
confining the ſhow to one day in the 
week, and of admitting no perſons hat- 
ſoever without tickets, unleſs they hap» 
— to be acquainted with the names, at 

|, of ſome of my wife's relations. 
For my own part, if every thing in the 
houſe was ſtolen, it would give me leſs 
concern than I have felt for many years 
paſt at every India ſale, or at the ſhorteſt 
viſit that ſhe has made at Deard's : for 
I find, to my forrow, that as my fur- 
niture enereaſes, my acres diminiſh ; and 
that a new faſhion never fails of pro- 
ducing a freſh mortgage. 

If you think my caſe may be of ſer- 
vice to any of thoſe huſbands who are 
unhappy enough to be married to wives 
cf Taſte, you have free leave to publiſh 
it from, Sir , your moſt humble ervant, 

SAMUEL SIMPLE, 


No XXXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1783. 


Have received no leſs than four let- 

ters from my friend Nic. Limber- 
tongue fince laſt Thurſday was three 
weeks, at which time he had the honour 
of exhibiting his character and hiſto 
in this paper. But all I dare do wi 
theſe letters is, to give a ſhort abſtract 
6f them to my readers; my friend hav- 
ing entered ſo minutely into family ſe- 
crets, andas he aſſures me upon his 
honour—with the - ſtrifteſt regard to 
truth, that I myfelf ſhould be the Tell- 
tale if I gave them to the public in the 
manner I received them, 

In the firſt of theſe letters he gives me 
the hiſtory of the third lying-in of a 
young lady of faſhion near St. James's, 
who is at preſent only in her nineteenth 
year, and who lives with a very pious old 
aunt, and paſſes for a pattern of m— 
and virtue, He alſo favours me wit 
the names and characters of two gen- 
tlemen, who have the honour, ſeparate- 
ly, of paſſing the evening with this 
young lady, without either ſuſpecting 
the other of being any thing more than 
a viſiting acquaintance, 

The econd letter contains the ſecret 
memoirs of a woman of quality, whoſe 
huſband is juſt upon the point of part- 
ing with her for Indiſcretion. Till the 
reading of this letter, I confeſs my ſelf to 
have had a very inadequate idea of the 
mraning of this word, To be Indif- 


creet, it ſeems, is for x married woman 
to liſten to the addreſſes of one, two, or 
half a dozen lovers; to make aſſigna- 
tions with them ſeparately ; to declare 
her hatred to her huſband ; and to admit 
her ſaid lovers to every liberty but One. 
All this, provided the lady he not detected 
in ſome of her cloſeſt familiarities, is to 
be Indiſcreet : and though the virtue of 
ſuch a lady is not to be called in queſ- 
tion, = every body has a right to fay, 
that ſhe has been guilty of Indifcre- 
tions. | 
My friend's third letter is a yu 
deal too waggiſh for the ſobriety of this 
aper. It is the hiſtory of a parſon and 
bis two maids, whom he calls Rachel 
and Leah. To fay the truth, I have 
another reaſon for ſuppreſſing this letter, 
which is, that the doctor. happens to be 
the rector of my own pariſh, and ſet - 
ting Rachel and Leah, and eating and 
drinking, out of the queſtion—is really 
a very continent and abſtemious man. 
The fourth and laſt letter is a voyage 
from Vauxhall to Whitehall ia a dark 
night under a tilt, performed by per- 
ſons of diſtinction of both ſexes, All 
that I ſhall inform my readers of this 
voyage, is, that it appears from the 
journal of it—which was kept by one 


of the paſſengers, and communicated to 


my friend—to have been a very Indiſ- 
creet one; and that in the latitnde of 
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Weſtminfer-bridge, Miſs Kitty, a young 
country beauty of eighteen, was heard to 
ſay with great quickneſs to a colonel of 
the guards who fat next to her“ Be 
« quiet, Sir!* and to accompany her words 
with ſo ſmart a flap on the face, that the 
centre arch rung again ; upon which her 
aunt, who was one of the party, took 
occalion to obſerve, that her niece would 
always be a country girl, and know no- 
thing of the world. 

Having now taken ſufficient notice of 
my friend. Limbertongue's letters, I 
ſhall leave my readers to animadvert 
upon them, and devote the remainder 
of this paper to a female correſpondent. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


8 U 
1 Am a young woman, born to no 

great fortune, but from the indul- 
gence of my parents, am fo happy as to 
enjoy the advantage of a good educa- 
tion, I have really a handſome face, 
have a natural gentility about me, walk 
as well as any body, and am told by my 
mother, and have heard it whiſpered a 
thouſand times ꝓy the maids, that I am 
a clever girl. 

It was my fortune ſome time ago, 
when I was upon a viſit in the eountry, 
to make -a hoke in a gentleman's heart, 
as oy ſat in the next pew to me at church; 
and as I am above diſguiſes, I ſhall con- 
feſs very freely that I was equally ſtruck. 
I took a pleaſure at looking at him from 
the firſt moment I ſaw him ; and it was 
no trifling ſatisfaction to me, that as 
often as I dared ſquint that way, I 
found his eyes to be fixed fully upon 
mine, | 

As he was known to the lady at 
whoſe houſe I was entertained, it was 
matter of no great difficulty for him to 
introduce himſelf to my acquaintance, 
I enquired into his character, and was 
told that he was a gentleman addicted 
to no kind of vice; that his fortune was 


_ a very handſome one; that he had great 


ſenſibility and generoſity ; but that he 
was extremely quick-fighted to the foi- 
bles of women. I was not much pleaſ- 
ed with this laſt information; but hav- 
mg a pretty good opinion of myſelf, I 
did not doubt that I ſhould fo hamper 
bim with diſcretion and beauty, that he 
coul not poſſibly eſcape me. 

To be as ſhort as I can, he ſoon 


| wade propoſals to me in form, which, 
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after the uſual heſitations, were in form 
accepted, My parents were. written to 
upon the occaſion, and every thing was 


preparing for our happineſs ; when Al. 


onſo— for fo I ſhall call him was un. 
fortunately ſummoned to a diſtant part 
of the country, to attend the laſt mo- 
ments of a near relation. There was 
no diſobey ing this cruel ſummons ; and 
with a thouſand proteſtations of unal. 


terable love, away he went. 


During his abſence, which happened 
to be much longer than, I believe, either 
of us wiſhed, the faſhion came up among 
the ladies of wearing their gowns off the 
ſhoulders ; and though my ſkin was ra- 
ther of the browneſt, and I had alſo the 
misfortune of having a large ſcar acroſs 
my boſom, I immediately pared away 
ſix inches of my ſtays before and be. 
hind, and preſented myſelf to him at 
his return in all the nakedneſs of the fa. 
ſhion. I was indeed greatly aſtoniſhed, 
that as he was running into my arms 
with all the eagerneſs of a long-abſent 
lover, he ſtopt of a ſudden to ſurvey 
me, and after- giving me only a cold 
ſalute, and enquiring how I did, fat 
himſelf down for about a quafter of an 
bour, and then wiſhed me a good night, 

It really never occured to me, to 
what accident I was to attribute fa 
- mortifying a change, till early the next 
morning I was let into the ſecret by the 
following letter. / 

MADAM, 7 : 
＋ O have but one defect in your w 

perſon, and to diſplay it tothe world 
with ſo much pains, is to betray a want 
of that prudence, without which the 
married ſtate is generally a ſtate of mi- 
ſery. I muſt therefore take the liberty 
of telling you, that my laſt viſit was 
paid yeſterday, and that my laſt letter 


waits only till I have ſubſcribed myſelf, 


Madam, your moſt . obedignt humble 
ſervant, | | 
ALPHONSO- 


You may imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
into what aukward confuſion and diſ- 
trefs this letter = me. At fiſt I 
reproached the inconſtancy of my lover, 
and called him the baſeſt and moſt o 
fidious of men; but when my paſſion 
was abated, and I began ſeriouſly to 
reflect upon my incautious behaviour, 
I could not help allowing that he had 
reaſon on his ſide ; though I hope yo 


a 
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will be of opinion, that this letter is a 
little too mortifying, and his reſolution 
haſty. 
ome inonths have elapſed fince I 
have worn the —_— I 3 at 
ſent hardly any expectation of being 
— to — though, if Alphonſo 
had thought it worth his while to make 
any enquiries about me, he would have 
known that, ever ſince the diſcovery ot 
that fatal ſcar—which I can aſſure him 
upon my honour was only occationed by 
a burr I have worn my ftays as high, 
and pinned my gown as decently, as his 
hard heart would deſire : and notwith- 
ſtanding the very wum weather we 
have had this {fummepy, I have never 
made a viſit; or appeared any where in 
ublic, but in a double handkerchiet, 
and that too pinned under my chin, 

I hare two reaſons, Sir, for troubling 
you with this letter, and defiring your 
publication of it. The firſt is, that my 
lover may (ce how penitent I am for my 
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fault; and the ſecond, to do ſervice to 
two ladies of my acquaintance z one 
whom has a molt diſconſolate length of 
face, which ſhe makes abſolutely fright- 
ful by wearing the poke of her cap quite 
back to her pole z the other, with the 
feet and legs of a Welch porter, is for 
ever tripping it along the Mall in white 
ſhoes and ſhort petticoats, If I cannot 
benefit myſelf, it will be ſome little ſatis- 
faction to have been a warning to my 
friends. I am, Sir, your moit unfor- 
tunate humble ſervant, - 
 CELIMENA. 


P. 8. Since my writing this letter, 
T have fome diſtant hope that-my lover 
may come bout again; having been ig- 
tormed of a ſaying of his to a friend, 


That in ſpite of the ſcar upon my ba- 


ſom, my appearance that night put him 
in mind of a book lately publiſhed, ca 
led * Heaven Open to all Men.“ 


* 
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Ne XL, THURSDAY, OCTOBER ,, 1753. 


all the Eaſtern ftories that have 
hitherto made their appearance in 
Engliſh, there is not one that conveys 
ſo perfect and beautiful a moral as that 
of the Prince Ruzvanſchad and the Prin- 
cels Cheheriſtany, in the firſt volume 
of the Perſian Tales. Ruzvanſchad 
was king of China, and Cheheriſtany 
princels of an iſland of Genii. They 
tell deſperately in love with each other; 
and after the uſual delays, were mar- 
ried in due form in the iſland of Che- 
heriſtan, where the lady was queen. 
But before the ſolemnization of this 
marriage, the princeſs of the Genii 
addreſſed the king of China in the fol- 
lowing manner — I am not ing,” 
ſaid the, to make your ma any 
* unreaſonable requeſt, though the pow- 
* er I have over you, and the ſuperio- 
*-rity of my nature claim obedience in 
© all things: I ſhall only demand a pro- 
* miſe from you, that for the honour of 
* your queen, and for. our mutual hap- 
* pineſs, you will blindly comply with 
* meinevery thing I have a mind to do. 
* The Genii are never in the wrong: 
* if, therefore, at any time, my actions 
* ſhould happen to appear unaccount- 
ble and extravagant, fay within your- 


ell, My wife has reafon for what 


« ſhe does: for it is impoſſible that we 
* ſhould live together in love and har- 
© mony, unleſs you implicitly believe that 
I am always in the right.” The king, 
according to the univerſal cuſtom of lov- 
ers, promited very readily to think in all 
things as his princeſs would have him; 
and the marriage was celebrated with all 
imaginable ſplendour, 

The ſequel of the ſtory informs us, 
that his majeſty of China did not abſo- 
lutely keep his royal promiſe; for that, 
upon certain trifling occaſions, ſuch, for 
inſtance, as the queen's flinging her ſon 
into the fire, giving her daughter to be 
devoured by a wild beaſt, defiroyie the 

oviſions of his whole army, and the 

ike—which =_ only allegorical ex- 

eſſions, ſignitying a mamma's givi 

8 her A the fire of his —— 
carrying her daughter to the maſque- 
rade, and conſuming the ſubſtance of 
her huſband—he not only thought her 
in the wrong, but had the raſhnefs to 
tell her ſo. Here begins the miſery 
of this royal and once happy couple; the 
queen feparates herſelf from her huf. 
band, and at the end of ten whole years, 
conſents to cohabitation upon no other 
terms than a rene wal of the old protaiſe, 
ratified. by an oath. The ſtory — 
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that the king of China, having ſeen his 
error, never failed to acknowledge the 
wiſdom of his queen in ail ſhe did, and 
that they lived to an extreme old age, 
the happicſt monarchs of the Eaſt. 

Tf every buſband in England was to 
read this ſtory night and morning till 
Þe had got it by heart; and, in imita- 
tion of the king of China, if he would 
conſider himſelf as a mere ſon of Adam, 


and his wife of the ſuperior nature of 


the Genii ; the happineſs of his life 
would in all probability be ſecured : for 
I am —_ per ſuvaded that all the infe- 
licities of the married ſtate are occa- 
froned by men's finding fault with the 
conduct of their wives, and imagining 
themſelves to be fitter for_government 
than for obedience. 

For my own part, I have always look- 
ed upon the huſband to be the head of his 
wife, juſt in the ſame manner as a foun- 
tain is the hgad of a ſtream z which only 
finds ſupplies for it's wanderings, with- 
out direding the current which way it 
hal! flow. It may poſſibly be objected, 
that wives are commanded in a certain 
book, called the Bible, to be obedient 
to their huſbands ;z but a lady of my ac- 

' quaintance, who is a great caſuiſt in di- 
— ſeems to have ſet this matter in a 
true light, by obſerving, that as moſt of 
the commentators upon the New Teſta. 
ment have agreed that ſome of it's par- 
ticular commands and prohibitions are 
merely local and temporary, and in- 
eended only as cautions to the Chriſti- 
ans againſt giving fcandal to the Jews 
and Heathens, among whom they lived; 
the makes no manner of doubt that obe- 

' dience to huſbands was among the num- 
ber of theſe commands, and that it might 
be right to obferve it in the infancy of 
Chriſtianity, but not now. 

Many perſons, as well Chriſtians as 
others, are of opinion, that to command 
is neither the province of the wife nor 
the huſband; and that to adyiſe or in- 
treat is all that either has a right to. 
But this I take to be wrong policy; for 
as every private family is a little ſtate 
within itſelf, there ſhould be a ſuperior 
and laws, or all will be anarchy and 
confuſion : and as it is indiſputable that 
the wife knows more of family af- 
fairs than the huſband, there is no rea- 
fon in the world for taking the command 

out of her hands. 

Every body ſeesthat when menkeepmiſ- 

treſſes they commence ſubjects an 
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abſolute tyranny ; and that a wife ſhould 
have leſs authority, is, in my own pri. 
vate opinion, a very bad cale ; eſpecially 
if it be conſidered, that ſhe is not only 
one fleth with her huſband, but, as the 
univerſa} phraſe is, his Better Part, 
Every body.knows too, that good-hy. 
mour in a wife is the moſt neceſſary of 
all the virtues to ſecure the happineſs of 
a huſband ; and how is her good-liumour 
to be preſerved, if ſhe is to be under per. 
petual controul? Tt is no new diſcovery, 
that the firſt wiſh of a woman is power; 
if, therefore, you give the ſceptre into her 
hand, and entreat her to ſay and do 
according to her own good pleaſure, it 
will be almoſt impoſſible for her to be 
always out of temper. 

But the ſubordination of huſbands 
will appear to be of greater neceſſity, if 
it be confidered how unfit almoſt 
man is to govern himfelf. I have known 
hufbands of hopeful diſpoſitions, who, 
from being left entirely to their own 
management, have run into every exceſi 
of riot and debauchery ; when it has 
been obvious, that had 41 wives *xert- 
ed the proper authority over them, they 
would have made the ſobereſt and meek- 
eſt men alive. How thankful therefor 
ought we to be, that our wives are in- 
clined to take upon themſelves the 
troubleſome office of government, and 


to leave to their huſbands the eaſy duty : 
of obedience, which a child of fix yean "ou 
old is as capable of performing as his an 
father of forty | have 


I have indeed heard it objected, that 
all women are not ſufficiently qualified 
for the government of their huſbands, 
But by whom is this objection made? By 
ſome obſtinate old batchelor, who, far 
want of converſing with the ſex, has 
formed very erroneous opinions of their 
dignity and abilities, To decide this 
queſtion, I would only appeal to thoſe 
huſbands who have lived in a conſtast 
ſtate of ſubjection to their wives ; and if 
any of them dare tell me that he hs 
once wiſhed to be his own maſter, I wil 
be a batchelor in ufibelief. It has alb 
been objected, that the tyranny of a wiſt 
may ſometimes be a little more abſclute 
than the huſband may wiſk it to be: but 
it has always been a maxim, that 
abſolute monarchy is the beſt, provide 
that we know, and have a right of 
chuſing our rukr ; the huſband there- 
fore ſhould be ſatisfied with a ſmall er 
whoſe mo 


tenſion of the preragative, | 
narch 


narch is not only of his own chuſing, 
but on- whom he has courted to reign 
over him. 

It is matter of no ſmall ſatisfaRion to 
me, that by vindicating the ſovereignty 
of the ladies, I am doing ſervice to my 
king and country; for while men are 
kept under a continued ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion at home, they will ſubmit with 
more alacrity.to the laws, and feel a de- 
ficiency of thoſe ſpirits which, for want 
of proper contronl, might lead them 
into riots, inſurrections, and rebellions. 
It were to be wiſhed indeed that the la- 
dies would drop the ſtudy of national 
politics, and confine themſelves to fa- 
mily government only: for while a huſ- 
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S the writers of the two followi 

letters are of a ſex for which 
have the ſincereſt regard and veneration, 
I have made no delay in committing 
them to the preſs, not doubting but the 
evils they complain of will excite the at- 
tention of my readers. 


/ 
TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
$18, 


Ama very hearty old maid of ſeventy- 
three; but I have a parcel of imper- 
tinent nephews and nieces, who, becauſe I 
have kept my good-humour, will needs 
have it that I have parted with ſomethin 
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hat elle. Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, be 

fed Kind as to tell theſe graceleſs relations 
pds, of mine, that it is not impoſſible for a 
By woman to have two virtues at a time; 
tor and that ſhe may be merry and Chaſte, as 
has vell as merry and Wiſe. But as I am 
heir ways to be teazed upon this fubjeR, I 
thi have ſome thoughts of renouncing my 
= Irginity, to ſecure my goad - humour; 


or I am afraid that, by contending with 
hem every day for, what they ſay I have 
oft, I ſhall run the hazard of loſing in 
cality what they allow me to poſſeſs. I 


al F your advice in this critical affair; 
wiſe nd am, Sir, your moſt humble ſery 
olute ant, : 

* PaubExria HoLDFAST. 
* In anſwer to Miſs Holdfaſt, I mall 
it Ay ſay, that if I was to be teazed out 


© my virginity, it ſhowld be by the moſt 
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band is no other than the vaſſal of his 
wife, a female Jacobite—unleſs ſhe ſhould 
happen to be ugly, or an old maid==may 
be a dangerous creature. I ſhall there- 
fore conclude this paper by recommend- 


ing it to the adminiſtration to have a 


particular eye to thoſe ſeminaries of ſe- 
male learning, known by the name of 
Boarding-ſchools. It might not be im- 
proper if the oaths of allegiance and ah- 
juration were to be adminiſtered to the 
ſuperiors and mademoiſelles of ſuch col 
I-ges, or if the head of his preſent ma- 
jeſty King George was to be worked by 
every pretty Mils at the bottom of her 
ſampler. | 


/ 
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impudent fellow living, ſooner than by 
theſe undutiful relations. 


MR. FITZS-ADAMy 
I Am a young woman of faſhion, and 

a great admirer of a town life. But 
it has been my misfortune, for theſe three 
months paſt, to be condemned to the 
odious country, and the more odious 
diverſions of it; and this in compliance 
to an old-faſhioned aunt, who, except- 
ing her two daughters, and the compan 
they keep, is the molt odious thing of a 
But it is not for the ſake of abuſingmy 
friends, or of ridiculing the country, 
that I trouble you with this letter; I 
have really eſcaped ſuch dangers in this 
retirement, that I mean it as a caution 
to my ſex againſt giving up the inno- 
cent amuſements of a town life for the 


deſtructive plraſures of woods and ſhades. 


I had hardly been a week at my aunt's 
before I loft all the delicacy of quality 
and from the paleſt complexion in the 
world, and no appetite—the beſt 
of high birth, and of keeping com- 
pany—T began to look as roſy as a milk - 
maid, and to eat like a plough-boy. I 
ſhall never forget the auk ward compli- 
ments that were made me upon thoſe 
defects; but a new mortification ſng- 
ceeded, which removed me ill farther 
from, upper life, and had like to have 
killed me. I began abſolutely, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, to grow fat. What was 
to be done now? Why, I muſt walk for- 
footh! I wondered they did not bid 97 
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» a hs 


his ſtudies. 


dreſſed for viſitors. 


you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, for want o 
"thing to do, I fell deſperately in love. 
Wich ſhame I confeſs it, I was caught 
I know not how; for my rullic, though 


g6 


fly; for to a woman of condition, who 
had never ſtirred out of doors but in her 
chair, flying ſeemed as eaſy as walking. 
But my diſeaſe was delperate, and to 
muſt be my cure: in ſhort, they taught 
me how to walk, and in leſs than a week 
I verily believe I had travelled a mile. 
And now I was teazed upon another 
account. My couſins, who were grown 


quite intimate with me, and who were 


what they call neat girls, were perpe- 
tually finding fault with the looſeneſs of 
my morning dreſs. Ireally pitied their 


- Ignorance, but could hardly forbear 


hughing when I ſaw them come down 
as prim to breakfaſt as if they were 
It was in vain for 
me to tell .them that women of faſhion 


- were above ſuch regards; I was again 


forced to comply, and to ſtick pins into 
my cloaths as it dreſſing for a drum. 
I am far from denying that air, exer- 


elſe, and neatneſs, contributed to m 


health; but I remember with confuſion 
the alteration they produced. I had 
Rved in the polite circle to the age of 
five-and-twenty, without conceiving an 
idea of the other ſex, any farther than 
what related to their uſe in public piaces, 
a treat upon the water, or a party at 


Brag. Indeed, the perpetual hurry of 


a town life puts all other things quite 
out of one's head, But idlenels is the 
root of all evil. In leſs than a fortnight 
my heart told me that I had paſſions as 
well as appetites. To deal p — with 

ſome- 


he paid me 1 regards, and was a 
handſome fellow of, a good eſtate, had 


no one accompliſhment upon earth to 


recommend him to a woman of faſhion, 
His education had been at the univer- 
fity, where he had purived nothing but 
He knrw nobody in town 
but people whom nobody knows; had 


been at court but once; deteſted play, 
and had no ideas of routs and drums. 


His virtues—for my aunt and couſins 
were continually talking of them reach. 
ed no farther than a little charity to the 


poor; a vaſt deal of what they call good- 


. 


nature; abundance of duty to the old 
lady his mother; anda ridiculous fond - 
neſs for a ſiſter, who was one of the 
plaineſt women I ever ſaw. But in af- 


fairs of gallantry, or the faſhions of the 
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town, he was as ignorant as a Iotten. 
tot. He would ſometimes, indeed, make 
a party with us at Whiſt for half. 
crowns, which he called deep play; but 
as to ſhuffling, fuzzing, changing of 
ſeats, hints to a partner, ſetting up ho. 
nours without holding them, and the 
like, which are the eſſentials of the game, 
he was an abſolute idiot. He conſider. 
ed cards, he ſaid, only as an amuſe. 
ment, and was perfectly indifferent whe. 
ther he won or loſt, Yet in ſpite of my. 
ſelf, and fo contemptible an animal, 1 
was really in love with him: nay, 6 
entirely did he poſſeſs me, that I con. 
trived to be ill, and to keep my cham. 
ber three mornings together, to engage 
him alone. But, would you think t, 

Mr, Fitz-Adam? if he approached to 

touch*my hand, I had ſuch frights and 

fears about me, that 1 hardly kney 

where I was. I trembled at every word 

he ſpoke.to me; and had he offered :t 

thoſe trifling liberties which every fine 

gentleman is admitted to in town, and 

which the ſtricteſt modeſty would only 

cry Piſh at, I verily believe I ſhould 

have died. But his country education 
was the ſaving of my life. His integ- | 
tions, I perceived, were to make a wile 
of me; a character which, of all cha. | 
rafters in the world, I hadythe greatel 
averſion toz as, in all probability, it 
would connect me with the cares af: 
mother, and a thouſand ridiculous di- 
ties and affect ions, that a well-bred uc. 
man has really no time for. Vet tli 
deplorable creature I had certainly bea et 


if he had not all of a ſudden—for wh ſie 
reaſon I know not, unleſs he thinks it wi 
a crime for a lady to be a little vi — 
upon the Bible— taken a Erotchet int vi 
his head of treating me like a ſtranger thi 
The man is moſt evidently mad; for i ble 
ſtead of deect ing all his diſcourſe to ma 
as uſual, he is for ever caballing wit doe 
my youngeſt couſin, and talking by tt fall 
hour in praiſe of a country education. ; 
But, thanks to my ſtars, there is fide 
place called London; where, in a vt be « 
few weeks, the buſineſs of play, an ti are 
amuſrments of polite life, ſhall cure alla one 
folly, and reſtore me to my complexi® too | 
I ſhall fly to the Brag-table as tou ke ve 
aſylum againſt the paſſions, It is thi! D 
that love is never thought of. The ns we w 
have no deſigns, nor the women temp is th 
tations. It puts me in mind of the f datio 
of innocence which our firſt parents i upon 
froo the ki 
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from : the ſexes may meet naked, and 
not be aſhamed, nor even know that 
they are naked, 
ſt would take up too much of your 
to enforce the advantages of Play, 
CF lying before you the evils it pre- 
vents. Scandal was never heard of at 
a card-table: the queſtion when we meet 
is not, Who loſt her honour laſt night? 
but who her money? We never go to 
church to ridicule the parſons, or ſtay 
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at home to be the plague of huſbands 


or ſervants. In ſhort, if women would 
eſcape the purſuits of men, the drudgery 
of wives, the cares of parents, and the 
plagues of home, their ſecurity is Play. 
know of nothing that can be faid 
againſt it, but that it may poſlibly lead 
to ill-nature, quarrels, cheating, and 
ruin. I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 
and moſt hunble ſervant, 
SOPHIA SHUFFLE, 
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15 is a common phraſe, when we 
ſpeak of a perſon who has nothing 
remarkably bad in his diſpolition, that 
he is a good ſort of a man; but of theſe 
good ſort of men there are multitudes to 
be met with, who are more troubleſome 
and offenſive than a ſwarm of gnats 
within one's bed curtains. 

A good ſort of man is ſometimes he, 


who trom ſhallþwneſs of parts, and a 


narrow education, believes every action 
of mankind, that is not calculated to 

e ſome pious or virtuous end, to 
be blameable and vicious, He preſcribes 
to himſelf rules for the conduct of life, 
and cenſures thoſe who differ from him 
as immoral or irreligious. Walking in 
the fields on a Sunday, or taking up a 
news- paper, is an offence againſt Heaven. 
I have heard a young lady ſeverely re- 
primanded for reading a Spectator u 
that day: and I have known it prophe- 
fied of a boy of eight years old, that he 
would certainly be an Atheiſt, for hav - 
ng written God with a little g, and De- 
vil with a great D. In the opinion of 
this good ſort of a man, fay, Lord 
bleſs me, is a breach of the id com- 
mandment ; and to affirm, up? one's 
word, that this or that thing ie rue or 
falſe, is downright ſwearing. 

To ſuch charadters as theſe, the in- 
fidelity of others may in ſome meaſure 
be owing, To avoid one extreme we 
are apt to run into another; and becauſe 
one man happens to believe a great deal 
too much, another is determined to be- 
keve nothing at all. 

During the uſurpation of Cromwell, 
we were a nation of pſalm-fingers; which 
is the beſt reaſon I can give for the inun- 
dation of bawdy ſongs that poured in 
upon us at the Reſtoration : for though 
the king and bis court were indefatigable 


_now-and- 


in the propagation of wantonneſs—and 
every body knows how apt men are to 
copy the manners of a court they would 
have found it a very hard taſk to debauch 
the whole kingdom, if it had not been a 
kingdom of enthuſiaſts. 
nother thoughtleſs miſchievous good 
fort of a man is he, who upon every 
occaſion, or upon no occaſion at ally is 
teazing you with Advice, This gen- 
tleman is generally a very grave per- 
ſonage, who happening either to have 
out-lived his paſſions, or to have been 
formed without any, regulates all his 
actions by the rule of prudence. He 
viſits you in a morning, and is ſorry 
to hear you call thoſe perſons your friends 
who kept you at the King's Arms laſt 
night aſter the clock had ftruck twelve. 
He tells you of an acquaintance of his, 
of a hundred and two years old, who 
was never up after ſun-ſetting, nor 
a- bed after ſun-rifing. He informs 
of thofe meats which are eaſieit of di- 
ſtion, preſcribes water-gruel for your 
breakfaſt and harangues upon the poiſon 
of made diſhes. He knows who caught 
a fever by going upon the water; and 
can tell you of a young lady who had 
the rheumatiſm in all her limbs by wear- 
ing an Indian perſian in the middle of 
October. It at a jovial meeting of friends, 
you * * to have drank a ſingle glaſs 
too much, he talks to you of dropfi 8 
and inflammations, and wonders that « 
man will buy pleaſure in an evening at 
the hazard x OED in 
ing. That ſuch a perſon may real 
* good ſort of @ man, and that he may 
give his advice out of pure humanity, I 
am very zeady to allow; but I cannot 
help thinking=-and I am no advocate 
for intemperance—that if it was not 


for giving prudence the . 
N lip, 
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ip, and for a little harmleſs playin 
ae ook, life would be a very lipid 
thing. JED 

A third good fort of man, is one who 
calls upon you every day, and tells you 
what the people ſay of you abroad, As 
how Mr. Nokes was very warm in 
« your praiſes, and that Mr. Stiles agreed 
© with him in opinion; but that Mr. 
© Roe and Mrs. Doe, who by the bye 
pretend to be your friends, were con- 
« tinually coming in with one of their 


M2, FITZ-ADAMy | 

1 Belong to a club of very honeſt fel. 

lows in the city, who meet once a 
week to kill care and be innocently 
merry. Every one of us uſed to fi 
his ſong or tell his ſtory for the enter- 
tainment of his friends, and to be good. 
naturedly jocoſe upon the foibles c. the 
company. But all our merriment has 
been at a ſtand for ſome time, by the 
admiſſion of a new member, who it 
ſeems is a perſon of very Fine Breeding, 


© jl|-natured 1Fs. But they are like You muſt know that he is our ſuperior 
© the reſt of the world. You havea in fortune, from which conſideration 
© thouſand enemies, though you do no- we ſhew him a great deal of reſpect. 
© thing to deſerve them. I wonder what At his entrance into the club. room we 
could provoke Mr. A. to fall _ all riſe from our chairs; and it is not 
« you with ſo much violence bet till he has paid his compliments to each 
Lady B: but then to hear Mr. C. and of us ſeparately, and kept us ſtanding 
s Miſs D. who are under ſuch obliga- for near a quarter of an hour, that he 
© tions to you, join in the abuſe, was entreats us to be ſeated. He then ho 
| © what, I own, I did not expect. But we are all perfectly well, and that we | 
| © there is no fincerity among us: and I caught no colds that day ſe'nnight by 
© verily believe you have not a friend in walking home from the elub; for that 
© the whole world befides myſelf.” Thus the night was foggy, or it was rainy, | 
does he run on, not only leſſening you or it was cold, or it was fomething or K 
in your own opinion, but robbing you other, that gave him a good deal of pain . 
of the molt pleaſing ſatisfaction of life, till he ſaw us again. After we have all 8 
that of thinking yourſelf eſteemed by made our bows, and aſſured him of our 
thoſe with whom you converſe. If you ex@ecding good healths, the enquiry be- b 
happen to be in any public character, gins after our ladies and families. He * 
5 the Lord have mercy upon you! for un- is always fo unfortunate as to forget the ti 
| leſs you can ſtop your ears tothe croak- number and names of our children, tos ot 
| ings of theſe ravens, you muſt be mi- which he moſt heartily begs pardon, and Io 
ſerable indeed. There are very few hopes the dear little creatures, whom he a 
good ſort of men that are more pernicious has not the pleaſure of knowing, will In 
than theſe: for as almoſt every man in forgive him for his want of memory. 
the world is curious of knowing what The finiſhing this ceremony generally 
another thinks of him, he is perpetually takes us up about an hour; after which, * 
liſtening to abuſes upon Himſelf, till he as he is the firſt man of the club, it is ble 
grows a hater of his kind, It is for this neceſſary, in point of good-manners, My 
reaſon that diſſimulation is often to be that he ſhould find us in converſation; led 
l ranked: among the virtues ; for if every and to ſay the truth, ſince his admiſſion I 
| man of your acquaintance, inſtead of into our ſociety, we have none of us 3 fit « 
aſſuring you of his eſteem and regard, word to ſay, unleſs it be in anſwer to his of j 
was to tell you: that he did not care a enquiries. . And now it is that we ar * 
9 ftraw for yon—which twenty to one is entertained with the hiſtory of a. dinner non 
the truth the motives to benevolence at Lady Fidfad's, at which were preſent 5 
b would he entirely deſtroyed; and though Lord and Lady Lavender, Sir Nicholas tato 
the © loving thoſe that hate us* be a pre- Picktooth, and a world of polite com- paſſ⸗ 
| cept of Chriſtianity, it would puzzle me pany. He names every dith to us in Ada 
1 to name a Chriſtian of my acquaintance the order it was placed, tells us how the 
1 who has grace enough to practiſe it. company was ſeated, the compliments 
| A fourth good ſort of a man, and with that paſſed; and, in ſhort,” every thing T 
whom I ſhail conclude this paper, is the that was faid; which, though it nv be follos 
{ man of Ceremony. But as this cha- called polite converſation, is certain! Adve 
rater is drawn from the lite by one of the dulleſt Jever heard in my lite, By * ſay 
3 my correſpondents who has felt the in- this time we generally begin to look © the 
convenience of it, E ſhall give it to my upon our watches; a bill is called fon TP 
5 readers in his own words. and after a. contention of about thut ger, 
5 A 141099 


minutes who hall go out laſt, we return 
to our homes. 

This, Sir, is the true hiſtory of our 
once jovial club; and as it is not im- 
poſſible that this well-bred gentleman 
may be a reader of the World, I trou- 
ble you with this letter, and entreat 


Have devoted to-day's paper to the 
miſcellaneous productions of ſuch 
of my correſpondents as, in my own 
opinion, are either whimſical enough, 
or witty enough, to be entertaining to 
my readers. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

SIR, a 
1 Am an Engliſhman and a Patriot, 

but neither a Freeholder nor an Inde - 
pendent Whig. I am neither a Craſtſ- 
man nor a Fool, but a Freethinker and 
a Plain- dealer; a ſteady Champion for 
virtue, and a ſharp Proteſter againſt 
vice. 

I am a daily Inſpector of my neigh- 
bours — _ Monthly e- 
view of my own; yet do not aſſume the 
title of Cenſor or Guardian; being con- 
tented with the office of Monitor or Re- 
membrancer. My enemies nevertheleſs 
will call me a Tatler, a Buſy- body, an 
Impertinent, &c. 

I am a great Reader, and a Lover of 
polite literature, I am ſometimes an 
Adventurer abroad, fometimes a Ra 
bler at home, and rove like the Bee from 
Muſzum to Muſæum, in queſt of know- 
ledge and pleaſure, 

I am an Occaſional Writer too; in a 


— 
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US 3 fit of gaiety I im a Humouriſt, in a fit 
his of ſeriouſneſs a Moraliſt; and when I 
are am very angry indeed, I Scourge the 
nner age with all the ſpirit of a Buſby. 
lent To conclude, I am not an idle Spec- 
10138 titor, but a cloſe Examiner of what 
dom paſſes in the World, and Mr. Fitz- 
1s 1 Adam's admirer and humble ſervant, 
the Pull ocosuos. 
nents 
hang This letter puts me in mind of the 
ay be following advertiſement in a late Daily 
ain Advertiſer. * Whereas Thomas Toovey, 
By * ſnuffman, who is lately removed from 
look * the Blackmoor's Head in Piccadilly 


to the ſhop, late the Crown and Dag- 
Ber, three doors lower, and hopes for 
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your publication of it; for. with ſo much 
-manners as he is undoubtedly ma- 

er of, he will abſent himſelf from our 
ſociety when he knows how milerable he 
has made us. I am, Sir, your very 
humble ſervant, 
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Francis HEARTY» 
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© the continuance of his friends cuſtom? 
— And there it ends. I ſhould have 
been more obliged to my correſpondent, 
if, after his Whereas that he was an 
Engliſhman, a Patriot, a Freeholder, 


Kc. he had thought proper to inform 


me to what purpoſe he was all this, 
But I have the pleaſure of hoping that this 
epiſtle is bnly an introductory diſcourſe 
to a larger work; and as ſuch I have 
given it to the public, without addition 
or amendment. 


$1R, 5 
1 F it would not be meddling with reli- 

gion—a ſubject which you have de- 
clared againſt touching upon—I wiſh 
you ah. recommend it to all rectorꝭ, 
vicars, and curates of pariſhes, to omit, 
in the prayer commonly uſed in the pul- 

it befire ſermon, the petition for Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels. For as the Jews, 
ſince a late act of parliament, are juſtly 
deteſted by the Whole nation; and as it 
is ſhrewdly ſuſpeRed that a bill is now 
in agitation for naturalizing the Turks, 
wiſe men are of opinion that it is no bu- 
ſineſs of ours to be continually recom- 
mending ſuch people in our, prayers. 
Indeed, as for the Infidels, who are only 
our own people, I ſhould make no ſeruple 
of praying tor them, if I did not know 
that perſons of faſhion do not care to 
hear themſelves named fo very particu- 
larly in the face of a congregation, I 
have the honcur of an acquaintance 
with a lady of very fine underſtanding, 
whoaſſures me that the above-mentioned 
prayer is abſolutely as terrible to her as 
ing churched in public: tor that ſhe 
never hears the word Infide] mentioned 
from the pulpit, without fancying her- 
ſelf the (tare of the whole rabble of be · 
lievers. 

As it is certainly the duty of a clergy- 
man to avoid giving offence to his pa- 
riſhioners; and as our hatred to the 
Jews, our alarms about the Turks, and 
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the modeſty of perſons of quality, are 
not to be overcome, I beg that you will 
not only inſert this letter in the World, 
but that you will alſo give it as your 
opinion that the petition ſhould be omit- 
ted, I am, Si, your moſt humble 
ſervant, 

| M. 


MB. FITS-ADAMy 

N OW the theatres are open, and the 
> * town is in high expeRation of ſcein 
Pantomimes pertormed to the greate 
advantage, it would not be improper if 
you would give us 2 paper upon that 
ſubjeft. Your predeceſſor the Specta- 
tor, and the Tatler before him, uſed 
frequently to animadvert upon theatri- 
cal entertainments ; but as thoſe gent le- 
men had no talgnts for Pantomime, and 
were partial to ſuch entertainments as 
themſelves were able to produce, they 
treated the nobler compoſitions with un- 
warrantable freedom. Happy is it for 
us, that we live in an age of Taſte, 
when the dumb eloquence, and manyal 
wit and humour of Harlequin, is juſtly 
preferred to the whining of tragedy, or 
the vulgarity of comedy. But it grieves 
me, in an entertainment ſo near ec 
tion, to obſerve certain indelicacies and 
indecorums, which, though they never 
fail of obtaining the approbation of the 
galleries, mult be extremely offenſive to 
the politeneſs of the boxes. The inde- 
licacies I mean, are, the frequent and 
fignificant wrigglings of Harlequin's 
tail, and the affront that Pierot is apt 
to put upon the modeſty of Columbine, 
by ſometimes ſuppoſing, in his ſearches 
for her lover, that ſhe has hid him un- 
der her petticoats. That ſuch a ſuppo- 
firion would be allowable in comedy, 
I ain very ready to own; the celebrated 
Mrs, Behn having given us in reality 
what is here only ſuppoſed. In a play 
of that delicate Jady's, the wife, to con- 
ceal the gallant from the huſband, not 
on]y hides him under her petticoats, but, 
as Trulla did by Hudibras, ſtraddles 
over him, and, holding her huſband in 
diſceurſe, walks backwards with her 
loyer to the door, where with a genteel 


love - kick the diſmiſfcs him from his 


hiding-place. But that the chaſte Co- 
lumbine ſhould be ſuſpected of ſuch in- 
delicacy, or that Pierot ſhould be fo 
audacious as to attempt the examination 


| of piemiles lo lacred, is a ſolecilin- in 


, 


Pantomime. Another impurity that 

ives me almoſt equal offence, is Har- 
— rapping the neck or boſom of 
his miſtreſs, and then kiſſing his fingers. 
I am apprehenſive that this behaviour is 
a little bordering upon wantonnels ; 
which, in the character of Harlequin, 
who is a foreigner, and a fine gentle. 
man, and every thing agreeable, is as 
abſurd as it is immodeſt. 

When theſe reformations can be 
brought about, every body muſt allow 
that a Pantomime will be a moſt ratio- 
nal and inſtructive entertainment; and 
it is to be hoped that none but prin. 
cipal performers will be ſuffered to have 
a part init. How pleaſed will the town 
be this winter to read in one of the ar. 
ticles of news in the Public Advertiſer, 
© We hear that at each of the Theatres 
© Royal there is an entire new Panto. 
« mime now in rehearſal, me — 
„principal are to be per for y 
6 . Sartiek, Mr. Woodward, Mr. 
Moſſop, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs, 
« Pritchard, at Drury Lane; and at 
© Covent Garden by Mr. Quin, Mr. 
* Lun, Mr. Barry, Miſs Noſſiter, &c.' 
It is not to be doubted that a Panto- 
mime ſo ated would run t h a 
whole ſeaſon to the politeſt as well as 
moſt crouded audiences, Indeed, I 
have often wondered at the good-humour 
of the _—_ that * — bear to ſee, 
night after night, ſo elegant an enter- 
_ ard one performer in it 
of real reputation. | 

It was very well obſerved by a perſon 
of quality, That if Mr. Addiſon, Doc- 
tor Swift, and Mr. Pope, were alive, 
and were unitedly to write a Pantomime 
every winter, provided Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber were to do the principal 
— he verily believed there would not 

a hundred le at any one rout in 
town, except it was of a Sunday, If 
it be from no other conſideration than 
this, I am for having Pantomimes ex- 
hibited to the beſt advantage: and though 
we have no ſuch Wits among us as his 
lordſhip was pleaſed to name, we ae 
reckoned to have as good CR as 
any age has produced; and I take th 
that the moſt ttriking beauties of Pan. 
tomimical compoſition are to be aſcri 
to the Carpenter, more than to the Wit. 
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I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, and all 
molt humble ſervant, | is 
8. W. it ; 


N 
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it can be got 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
61R, 


Juttly-admired poet of our own 
A times, ſpeaking in reference to his 
art, tells us, that 


True wit is nature to advantage dreſs'd ; 
What oft was thought, but ne er ſo well ex- 
preſs'd. 


The ſame, it is preſumed, may be 
ſaid of almoſt every kind of writing. 
Europe is at preſent ſo much enlight- 
ened, that it is _— Je to rike 
out a ſingle notion abſolutely new, or 
which has never been touched upon by 
ſomebody before us. Religion, philo- 
ſophy, and morality in particular, have 
been io thoroughly canvaſſed, that ſuch 
as would treat upon thoſe ſubjects now, 
have ſcarce any thing left them but to 
ſet ſome beaten thought in a different 
light, and, like a ufa cook, endeavour 
to make the fair of yeſterday palatable 
again to-day by a various dreſſing, If 
wn and digeſted, there 
are always hopes of conveying ſome 
nouriſhment; and whether it be taken 
for turtle or veniſon, pheaſant or moor- 

ame, beef or mutton, is not a farth- 
ing's matter, ſo it be reliſhed by the 
gueſts, Whether I am poſſeſſed of any 
part of this (kill, muſt be left to the de- 
ciſon of each perſon's taſte, All I 
dare engage for is, that no unwholeſome 
ingredient ſhall enter into my compoſi- 
tion; and if, on the one hand, it ſhould 
be inſipid, on the other, it ſhall be as 
harmleſs as a bit of dry bread, 

But to my ſubject. The compariſon 
of man's life to a journey, and the con- 
cluſions uſually drawn from thence, are 
not the leſs true for being trite and 
commoh. When we reflect, that to be 
exceſſively anxious for the wealth, ho- 
nours, and pleaſures, of this tranſitory 
world, is juſt as ridiculous as it would 
be to torment ourſelyes becauſe our ac- 
commodations at an inn——which we are 
to quit the next morning—are not ſuf. 
ficiently ſumptuous, the aptneſs of the 
alluſion ſtares us in the face: the aſſent 
is extorted while the mind dwells upon 


it; and people of every perſuaſion, how- 


* 


ever they may diſagree in other propo- 
fitions, concur in this, as in a ſelf-evi- 
dent axiom. 
' Yet herein do we reſemble the caſe of 
him who is ſaid in Scripture * to behold 
© his figure in a glaſs, but ſtraight for- 
« getteth what manner of man he was ;* 
7 as if a fatality hung over us, our me- 
mories are ſtill found worſt in the mat- 
ter that concerns us moſt z namely, in 
the acquiſitionof Tranquillity, that um- 
mum on this fide the grave. A 
Heathen could tells us that this in- 
eltimable treaſure lies at our feet, but 
that we giddily fumble over it in the 
purſuit of bubbles. On theſe we be. 
ftow all our ſtrenuous exertions ; the 
other has only indolent wiſhes, 

But if we are candidates in earneſt for 
this Temporal felicity, and which at the 
ſame time leads by the ſmootheſt road 
to the Cæleſtial, the firſt Rep ſhould be to 
diſcover what that is which oppoſes and 
excludes it: and as it is utterly impoſe 
ſible that two contraries ſhould peace- 
ably inhabit the ſame breaſt, let us re- 
ſolve to drive out the aggreſſor. 

That perturbations of every kind are 
— 2 enemies to Tranquillity, ſpeaks 
itſelf : but it may require ſome ſcrutiny 
to diſcern that the common parent from 
whence moſt of theſe proceed, is Pride. 
I ſay, moft of theſe; for if want, pain, 
fear, and intemperance, be excepted, it 
is preſumed that few obſtacles to ſere- 
nity can be imagined which are not 
fairly deducible from this fingle vices 

The inimitable Mr. Addiſon, in one 
of his SpeRators, mentions guilt and 
atheiſm as the only warrantable 
cluders of Chearfulneſs : nor is it 
intended to controvert his ſuperior judg- 
ment; this being merely an effay to prove 
that Prideis the great ſource from whence 
almoſt every other ſpecies of guilt flows. 
_ as for atheiſm, it may, I think, 
without much torturing the argum 
be placed to the ſame account, Sig 

mw let us firſt try the truth of this 
propohtion upon actual or ical 
vices, as diſtinguiſhed from —— 
errors Roe thence C_ to what de- 
gree may be ſaid to hold of this Lady 
Paramount; conſequently, how far we 

are 


r 


; 
l 
, 


are indehted to her for the miſcries 
which fill the world with complaints. 

Sickneſs, pain, fear, want, and in- 
temprraner, have already been except ed, 
az produtiive of diſendlers in the tor), 
which derive hot immediately from this 
arigin: at lealt, it can hardly with pro- 
priety be laid, that a perſon is proud of 
a diſeaſe, of cov ardice, or of indigences 
tnongh it has been obſeryed, that ſome 
have had the pit poſtrrous folly to glory 
in being lewd, a orunkard, or a glutton. 
Whether human nature be capable ot 


bearing up with chearfulneſs and indo- 


lence againſt theſe cvils—from what 
cauſe ſoever arifing—is a queſtion ſo- 
reign to the pre ſent buſineſs, which is 
ro excite every thinking perſon ſtritly 
to examine the catalogue of vices, one 
by one, and then to aſk his own heart 
what reſemblance they bear to the pro- 
life parent here aſſigned them; and it 
i preſumed, that nothing more is ne- 
ceffary than the holding up the progeny 
to view, in order to aicertain their de- 
ſcent. 5 
It may be gathered from the moſt au- 
thentic teſtimony, that her ſirſt - born 
was Ambition; brought to light in the 
days of your nameſake Adam; and ever 
fKnce, whether clad in a red coat, and 
armed with a ſcymitar and firebrand, or 
in the more gentle habit of a ſtateſman, 
courtier, beau, lawyer, divine, &c. ſtill 
confeſſes the kindred in every feature 
and ation. It is not very material in 
what order the ſubſequent iſſue were 
oduced. But that envy, hatred, ma- 
ice, tyranny, anger, implacability, re- 
venge, cruelty, impatience, obltinacy, 
violence, treachery, ingratitude, ſelf- 
love, avarice, profuſion; tagether with 
the ſmaller ſhoots, detrattion, imperti- 
nence, laquacity, petulance, affectat ion, 
&c. do all derive from this Mater Fa- 
exlie, will, I perſuade myſelf, moſt evi- 
dently appear to a curious obſerver. 
To enumerate the infinite diſorders 
und calamitics that diſperſe themſelves 
from this root, intrude into every place, 
and are inecſſant plagues to individuals, 
as well as to fucicty, were an endleſs 
tak. Who ſhall tell the ſecret pangs of 
the heart in which the is planted ? But 
her balefu] influence is deſcernible, 
wherever two or three are gathered 
together. Even at the altar, and 
whilit the tongue, in compliance with 
the ritual, is uttering the moſt humili- 
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ating epithets, — ſhall perceive her in. 


conliſtently tricked out, and by a thou. 
ſand fantaſtic airs attracting the wor. 
ſhip of the aſſiſtants, from the Deity, to 
herſelf - 

Trate her from the court into the 
city; aud there, from the general trader, 
to the retailer, mechanic, and pedlar; 
thence into the county, from the ſquire, 
to the farmer and Ph -labourer : de- 
ſcend as low as to the ſcavanger, chim 
ney - ſweeper, and night- man; till, 
through al their dirt and filth, you may 
occuſionally diſcern her. 

Nor is her Parental dominion confin- 
ed to the climates or nations called civi. 
lized. Travel to the poles, or into the 
burning zone; among the Bramins, 
Banians, and Facquars; among the 
Iroquois, Canibals, and Hottentots; 
even there ſhall you meet with the opera- 
tions of this primum mobile. What but 
the arrogance of ſuperior merit inſti. 
gates the firſt of theſe to aſſume a right 
of domineering over the conſciences of 
their fellows, and damning the fouls of 
thoſe who differ from them? And for 
the  Hottentots, who that reads the ac- 
counts of the inſolence with which they 
torment, before they eat their enemies, 
can doubt whether they are actuated b 
hunger or haughtinels? In a w 
from the feuds that lay waſte whole 
kingdoms, down to the ſickly ſpleen 
which devours the lighted coquet, or 
the fine Jady ſuperſeded in her place, we 
need look no farther for the author of 
the griets which poiſon our peace. 

In relation to matters purely ſpecu- 
lative, none, who are ever ſo little con- 
verſant in them, can be at a loſs for nu- 
merous inſtances of the havock made 
with learning, truth, and religion, by 
the _—_— impoſition of hypotheſes 
and ſyſtems, invented by men of more 
power than knowledge; and the no lels 
arrogant prohibition of new lights, 
which might detect the fallacy, or other- 
wife -clath with an aſſumed all-ſufti- 
ciency. Hence was the afferter of the 
Antipodes perſecuted in the inquiſition. 
Hence all the miſchiefs ariſing from en- 
thuſiaſm, hypocriſy, bigotry, and zeal, 
Hence—But I am entering into a field 
too wide for the limits of an ordinary 
epiſtle. Yet, having mentioned the peſ- 
ſibility of accounting for atheiſm the 
lame way, I ſhall here only appeal to 
your readers, whether that man is * 
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@ fool, or if he muſt not neceſſarily be a 
very Conceited fool, who fays in his 
heart There is no Gop?“ 

And now, Sir, ſhould it be aſked to 
what purpoſe this epiltle ? or where-the 
remedy ? it is anſwered, that the utility 
of ſuch a diſcuſſion--which, for the 
ſake of the World, I could heartily wiſh 
had been more accurately handled - muſt 
be obvious; for by this means the bydra 
being reduced to one head, it becomes a 
more conipendious talk to cut eff that 
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one, than to vanquiſh 4 legten faccels 
fively ſprouting out from different ems: 
or, to change the alluſion, the recipe, 
inſtead of applying to the inſmiee vie 


ty 
of ſympioms, wight be cor prixed in 


two words, Baniſh Pride ;“ as indeed 
this diſeaſe, pregoant of fo many others, 
is moft emphatically cautioned againt 
in ſix words of Holy Writ Pride was 
not made for man. 


I am, Sir, Kc. 
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PFOSTIBUS — 


NECTF CORONAM 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


IE. 
HERE is hardly a greater in- 
{tance af ill· nat ure, or a more cer- 
tam token of a cruel diſpoſit ion, than 
the abule of dumb creatures; eſpecially 
of thoſe who contribute to our advan- 
tage and conveniency. The doing an 
ill office to one who has intended us no 
harm, is a ſtrong proof of inhumanuy ; 
but uukindnebs to. 2 benefactor is both 
inhuman and ungrateful. f 

But it is not my intention at preſent 
to animadvert upon our barbarity ta the 
anirhal creation: if you will accept of 
ſo unworthy à correſpondent, I may 
take another opportunity of ' ſending — 
my thoughts upon thut ſubjett. The 
buſinels of this letter is only to vindicate 
from reproach. a poor inanimate being, 
vulgarly called a Poſt, which very 
body knows is held in the loweſt con- 
te pe, yet whoſe ſervices to mankind 
entitle it to a very high degree of regard 
and veneration. 

As ſtupid as a Poſt,” is a phraſe 
perpetually. made uſe of. If we want 
to charaterize'a fool, or a man abſo- 
lutely without an iden, the expreſſion 
i» As finpid as a- Poſt.— “ As dull 
* 23 2 Bretle, is term I have no diſ- 
like to; nor have I any great object ion 
to ave as à judge, which I 
have conſidered as a ſynony mous phraſe, 
ger ſince I faw- an old gentleman in 
company extremely angry at being told 
he lovced grave; lien it was oherved 
by z third perſon, that Grave in the 
alionary was gie Dull. But though 


— Jur. 


it is admitted that the idea of dulaeſa 
may be iliuftrated by a Beetle, anct the 
icea of gravity by a Judge, 1 potrively 
deny that ſtupidity and a Poſt have any 
timilitude what ſoever. 

It is well known that the antiewes, 
and more eſpecially the Egyptians, the 
wileſt nat ion of them all, paid the great= 
eſt degree of vencration to ſeveral mani 
mate things. Almoſt ali vegetables 
were conhdered as gods, and conte 
quently worſhipped as ſuch. Lecks and 
onions. were particularly eſteemed; and 
there was hardly a garden to be ſeen 
that was not over run with deities: 
Now I own-th2e 1 have no ſueh ſuper- 
{tirious regard for a Polit, as to retom- 
mend it's deiſi cation; not am I for mak 
ing id miniſter of ttate, 3s Caligula did 
his horſe; I only think, that when it is 
undeſervedly branded into à proverb of 


contempt, common jutizce requizes it's 


vindication. 

Ia former ages, how much Poſts were 
eſtcemed,, appears from what Juvenal 
ſays of them 


Ornentur Pos TES, ef grandi janua lays: 


where we ſee that they were erowned 
with laurel. Virgil likewiſe, in de- 
ſcribing the deſtruction of Troy, fays, 
tiat the women in the Height of de- 
pair | 


' Amplexewgque tenent Pos rs, atgue , a 


Art; 
without doubt to take an affe ionatte 


lenve of them. And old Frmins, know- 


ing that they were in ſome meafurte (x 
cred, employs no leis a perten than the 
god dels 


| 
| 
| 


— — — — 
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Diſcord herſelf to demoliſh 
goddeſs 


— b . tetra 

Belli ferratos Pos TEG, portaſque refregits 

But before I conſider the ſervice of 
Pots to mankind in ger eral, I thall take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the 
obligation which I have perſonally re- 
ceived from one of them, and which 
may very poſſibly bias me in favour of 
the whole fraternity. | 

I was travelling very lately, where I 
was entirely ignorant of the road, in a 


part of England too far from town for 


the common people to give that rational 


direction to a ſtranger which they do in 


and about London ; and too near it, as 
I afterwards found, not to reliſh ſtrong- 
1y of it's vices. Coming at laſt to a 

lace where the road branched out into 

ifferent paths, I was quite at a-ſtand, 
till ſeeing a country fellow paſſing by, 1 
enquired the road to Bifley, « To Bie 
ley l' ſays he, ſcratching his head, 
and looking up in my face; © Where 
© did you come from, Sir?“ I was net- 
tled a good deal at the fellow's uſcleſs 
and impertinent queſtion, eſpecially as 
it began to grow duſk ; however, that I 


might get what inſtruction from him I 


could, I ſatisfied him. He then, after 
having attentively looked round the 
country, and informed me I might have 
come a nearer ways gave me to under- 
ſtand, that he could not well tell me, but 
that I was not above two miles from it. 
Px take the fellow, ſays I, be is 


© as ſtupid as a Poſt," and rode on: but 


I had hardly gone a hundred yards be- 
fore I diſcovered a Poſt, which very 
—— held out bis finger to 
me the road, and informed me in 

a few words that I had till three miles 
to go. I followed the advice of this in- 
telligent friend, and ſoon arrived at the 
end of my journey, aſhamed and vexed 
at the ingratitude I had been guilty of 
in abuſing ſo ſerviceable a _ 
If a man reflects ſeriouſly with him- 
ſelf, as I did then, he will find that 
Poſts are very far from being ſo ſtupid 
as they are imagined to be. I may ſafe- 
ly venture to aſſert, that they have all 
negative wiſdom. They neither ruin 
their fortunes by gaming, nor their con- 
ſtitutions by drinking. They keep no 
bad company; they never interfere either 


in matters of party or religion ; and ſeen 
entirely unconcerned about who is in 
favour at court, or who out. Though 
I cannot ſay that their courage is great, 
they never ſuffer themſelves to be at. 
franted unrevenged ; for they are always 
upon the defenſive, though they ſel:lon 
— the challenge. Drunkards they 

ve a particular averſion to; nor is it 
uncommon for a man, though the fumes 
of wine may have made him inſcnſible 
at night, to feel the effects of their re. 
ſentment in the morning. In ſhort, 
they ſeem devoted to the ſervice of man- 
kind ; ſlerping neither day nor night, 
nor ever deſerting the ſtation whieh iz 
aſſigned them. One thing I own may 
be juſtly laid to their charge, which is, 
that they are often guilty of cruel be. 
haviour to the blind; though I think 
they amply repay it, by lending ſupport 
to the lame. | 

I could enumerate ſeveral forts of 
Poſts, which are of infinite ſervice; 
ſuch as the Mill-poſt, the Whipping- 
poſts the Sign-poſt, and many — 1 

hall at preſent content myſelf with 
making a few obſervations on the two 
laſt, the Whipping-poſt and the Sigu- 


* 

If to put in execution the laws of the 
land be of any ſervice to the nation, 
which few I think will deny, the benefit | 
of the Whipping-poſt muſt be very ap- 
parent, as being a neceſſary inſtrument 
of ſuch an execution. Indeed, the ſer- 
vice it does to a country place is incon- 
ceivable. I myſelf knew a man who 
had proceeded ſo far is to lay his hand 
upon a ſilver ſpoon, with a deſign to 
make it his own z but, upon looking 
round, and ſeeing a Whipping-polt in 
his way, he defiſted from the theft: 
whether he ſuſpeRed that the Poſt would 
impeach him or not, I will not pretend 
to determine; ſame folks were of opi- 
nion, that he was afraid of a Habea: 

+ It is likewiſe an infallible re- 
medy for all lewd and diſorderly beha- 
viour, which the chairman at ſeſſions _ 

der ally employs it to reſtrain. Nor 
is it leſs beneficial to the honeſt part of 
mankind, than the diſhoneſt: for though 
it lies immediately in the high road i 
the gallows, it has ſtopped many un 
r young man in his progreſi *. 

ither. 

But of the whole family of the Poſts, 
I know none more ſerviceable 3 

| 8 


0 Gign-poſt 5 which, like a bill of fare to 
n an ertertainmemt, always ſtands ready 
h without doory to inform — what you 
5 are to expect within. e intent of 
. this has been very much perverted, and 
0 accordingly taken notice of by your 
n predeceſſor the Spectator. He was for 
y prohibiting the carpenter the uſe of any 
it ſign but his _ — ſhoe - maker, 
es but his boot; and with great propriety ; 
le for the proverb ſays, Ne ſutor witra 
c · crepidam. And indeed it is reaſonable 
t, © every ſhop ſhould have a ſign that 
No « bears ſome affinity to the wares in 
It, « which it deals: for, otherwiſe, a 
i3 ſtranger may call for a yard of cloth at 
ay a bookſeller s, or the laſt World at a 
is, linen draper s. But when theſe things 
Ce are adjuſted, nothing can be of greater 
nk ſervice than a Sign-poſt 5 inaſmuch as it 
It inſtructs a man, provided he has money 
in his pocket, how he may ſupply all 
of his wants; and often dĩrects the hungry 
e; traveller to the agreeable perfumes of a 
6 ſavoury kitchen: from whence it is ima- 
: 
ith 
wo 
gu- 
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5 0 WHEY a rich man ſpeaketh, 

lays the ſon of Sirach, * every 

© man holdeth his tongue; and, lo! 

— he ſayeth is extolled to the 
* clouds : but if a poor man ſpeak, the 

= © lay What fellow is this po 1 bal 

5 a mortitying opportunity yeſterday of 

experiencing the truth of this obſerva- 


ing | 
t in ion . 
4 It is not material that I ſhould tell 
ld you who and what Lam ; itwill be enough 
* do lay, that though I dine every day, 
opi- end always make my appzarance in a 
5 clean ſhict, I have no thoughts of offer- 
70 ing mylelt as a candidate for a borough 
5 at the next general election; nor am I 
1090 quite lo rich as a certain man of faſhion, 
Nor who touk fuch a fancy to me this ſum- 
* mer in the country, as hardly to be caly 
ugh at of my company. 
4 0 This great perion came to town laſt 
* eck for the winter, whither I was call- 
2 4 upon buſineſs ſoon after ; and having 
ecerved a general invitation to his table, 
ofts „went yelierday to dine with him. 
key b pon my being ſhewn into the parlour, 
* teuud ham fitting with two young 
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gined that the common expreſſion comes, 
of ſmelling a Poſt. F 
Thus, r. Fitz- Adam, ſee bow 
much we are indebted to ſervice- 
able things, called Poſts; and I think 
it would be a great inſtance of your 
goodneſs, to endeavour to correct the 


world's ingratitude to them; fince it is. 


wn ſo — notorious, that I have 
nown ſeveral, who owe all they have 
to a Poſt, induftrious to undervalue it's 
dignity, and make it's character 
ridigulous, I am, Sir, your moſt hum- 


ble ſervant, 
W. N. 


N. B. All poſts of honour, Poſts in 
war, letter Poſts, and Poſt the Latin 
prepoſition, though they ſpell their 
names in the ſame manner, are of a quite 
different family ; nor do I undertake te 
plead in their behalf, knowing that. 
moſt of them are in too flovrithing « 
condition to ſtand in need of an ad vo- 
cate, 
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gentlemen, who, as T afterwards learnt, 
were perſons of great quality, and who, 
before I was bid to fit down, entered 
into a ſhort _whiſper with my friend, 
which concluded with 2 ftare in 
my face, and the words—* I thought 
© ſo," uttered with a careleſs contempt, 


loud enough for me to hear. 


4 was a little diſconcerted at this be» 
haviour, but was in fome meaſure re- 
lieved by a meſſage a few minutes after, 
that dinner was upon the table. We 
were ſoon ſeated according to form ; and 
as the converſation was upon general 
ſubje&s, or rather upon no ſubject at 
all, and as the having ſomething to ſay 
enables a man to ſit eaſier In the chair, I 
now and then attempted to put ia a word, 
but I tound I had not the good fortune 
to make myſelf heard. The play-hogfes 
happening to be mentioned, I aſked very 
reipe&fully if any thing new was to be 
exhibited this ſeaſon? Upon which it 
was obſerved, that the winter was come 
in upon us all at once, and that there 
had been ice in Hyde Park ot ncar half 
an inch thick. Upon my friend's tak+ 
ing notice that there had been a very 
great court that morning, I took occa- 
rr when 

. ie 
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it was immediately remarked, that the 
opera this ſeaſon would certainly be a 
very grand one. As I was a proficient 
in muſic, and a friend to the Italian 
opera, I hoped to be attended to, by 
ſaying ſomething in favour of ſo elegant 
an entertainment; but before I had pro- 
ceeded through half a ſentence, the con- 
verſation took another turn, and it was 
unanimouſly a » that my Lord Some- 
body's Greenland dog was the fineſt of 
the kind ever ſeen in England. It was 
now high time for me to have done; I 
therefore contented myſelf with playing 
the dumb man till the cloth was remov- 
ed, and then took my leave, 

At my return to my lodgings, I could 
not help thinking that it was not abſo- 
lutely impoſſible for great men to be 
very ill-bred ; but however that matter 
may be, I ſhall eat my dinner at the 
chop-houſe to-day, notwithſtanding I 
have juſt received a card from my friend, 
to tell me, that he dines alone, and ſhall 
be quite unhappy without me. I am, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


BATH, OCTOBER THE 29th, 1753. 
R. FITZ=ADAM, 


AMON G the many inventions of 
this wiſe and polite age, I look upon 
the art of not knowing people to be one 
of the greateſt. But tor tear the term 
ſhould be a little too technical for many 
of your readers, I ſhall explain it at large. 
What 1 mean is, that perſons of di- 
ſtinction meet with their inſeriors in pub- 
lic places, and either walk, ſit, or , 
cloſe at their elbows, without having 


the leaſt recollection of thein; whom, 


but a week or a day before, they have 
been particularly intimate with, and for 


whom they have profeſſed the moſt af-, 


ſectionate regard. As you have taken 
no notice of this art, in all probability 
the profeſſors of it have eſcaped you; 


- but as I have lately been the ſubje& of 


it's fulleſt exertion, I beg leave to trou- 
ble you with a few words upon the oc- 
* clergym f ſome f. 

at a an of ſome fortune 
though no preterment; and knowing 
that I had many friends at the Bath this 


ſeaſon, I came hither laſt week to enjoy 
the pleaſure of their converſation. The 


morning after my arrival, I took a walk 
to the puimp-room, where I had the ho- 


ner of {ecing a noble lard, a baronet, 


! 


. pen to be acquainted, I do not find that 
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and ſome ladies of quality, with whom 
I was very well acquainted ; but, to my 
great ſurprize, though I ſtood at the dil. 
tance of only two or three yards from 
them, I did not perceive that any one of 
them knew me. I have dined ſeveral 
times with his lordſhip, have frequently 
drank tea with the ladies, and ſpent two 
months this ſummer with the x 
and yet am throwing myſelf in their way 
every morning, am fitting next them in 
the rooms every evening, nay, playing at 
cards with them at the ſame table, with. 
out their having the leaſt remembrance 
of me. There 1s alſo a very genteel fa. 
mily in the place, in which I have been 
fo extremely intimate, that, according 
to the fong—— 


I have drank with the father, have talk'{ 
+ with the mother; : 
Have romp'd with the fiſter, and gam' with 
the brother | 


but, for what reaſon I know not, unleſt 
it be in imitation- of the lords and ladies 
above-mentioned, with whom they hap- 


= one of them has the lealt knowledge 
of me. | 

T bave looked in the glaſs above x 
hundred times, from a ſuſpicion that my 
face mult have undergone ſome extri- 
ordinary change, to occaſion this total 
want of recollection in my friends ; but 
I have the ſatisfaction to find that my 
eyes, noſe, and mouth, are not only re- 
maining, but they ſtand, as near as [ 
can gueſs, in the very individual places, 
as when my friends knew me; and that 
their forgetſulneſs is altogether owing to 


this new - invented art; an art which, it 


ſeems, none but perſons of faſhion, ori P 
few very genteel people who have ſtudied ed 
under them, can make themſelves mn. de 
ſters of. But it is an art that will undo gr 
me, if a living which my friend the noble ha 
lord has been ſo good as to aſſure med, _ 
ſhould happen to become void while | - 
am in this place; for how can I ſuppo! wy 
that his lordſhip will give that to an eu- — 
tire ſtranger, which he has fo long 3 am! 
niſed to an intimate acquaintance! _ 
— Ser, your humble ſervant, = 
ABRAHAM ADAMS. 10 
T have taken the firſt opportunity i > 
publiſhing theſe letters, — from a cos = 
viction that the writers of them have | 
cauſe of complaint, but from a defied me 
remoring falle prejudices, and of doi 
| jullo old, 


J 


/ 


ice to the character of great people. 
1 for the ſon of Sirach, whom the firſt 
of my correſpondents has thought pro- 
per to quote, every body knows that his 
writings are a al; and as to the 
matter complained of, namely, that a 
private man cannot make himſelf heard 
among lords and great folks, it is the 
fault of nature, who, it is well known, 


only for hearing one another, My other 
correſpondent, who is piqued at not be. 
ing known, is equally unreaſonable ; 
ſor he cannot but have obſerved at the 
play-houſes and other public places, 
trom the number of glaſſes uſed by peo- 
ple of faſhion, that they are naturally 
ſhort-ſighted. It is from this viſual 


kt defect, that a great man is apt to miſ- 
take fortune for honour, a ſervice of 

with plate for a good name, and his neigh- 

el 

tap» 

that | 

evge TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


ding 
IM-SIGHTED as I am, my 
ſpectacles have aſſiſted me ſuſh- 
ciently to read your papers. Permit 
me, as à recom for the pleaſure I 
have received them, to ſend you 
an anecdote in my family, which till 
now has never appeared in print. 

I am the widow of Mr. Solomon 
Muzzy; I am the daughter of Ralph 
Pumpkin, Eq. and I am the grand- 
daughter of Sir Joſiah Pumpkin, of 
Pumpkin Hall in South Wales, 1 was 
educated, with my two elder ſiſters, un- 
der the-care and tuition of my honoured 
grandfather and grandmother, at the 
hall-houſe of our anceſtors, It was the 
conſtant cuſtom of my grandfather, when 
he was tolerably free from the gout, to 
ſummon his three grand-daughters to 
his bed · ſde, and amuſe us with the moſt 
important tranſactions of his life, I 
took particular delight in hearing the 
good old man illuſtrate his own charac- 
fer, which le did, perhaps not without 
lome degree of vanity, hut always with 
a ſtrict adherence to truth. He told us, 
he hoped we would have children, to 
whom ſome of his adventures might 
prove uſeful and important, 

Sir Jofiah was ſcarce nineteen years 
old, when he was introduced at the court 


has formed the ears of perſons of quality 
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bour's wife for his own, His 


5 2 2 — —— as his 
* $ promi 3 — 
ment of debts, are things that he 1. ' 
tremely liable to forget. How, then, is 
it to be wondered at that he ſhould for- 
get an acquaintance? But I have al- 


ways obſerved that there is a propenſit 
In little people to ſpeak evil — | 
and that where real errors are wanting 
— which is the caſe at preſent they will 


throw out their invectives againſt natu- 
ral deſects, and with the deaf 


y 
of all things in the world they hate flat- 
tery. » 


* Ne XLVII. THURSDAY; NOVEMBER 22, 1783. 
of Charles the Second, by his uncle Sir 


Simon Sparrowgraſs, who was at that 
time Lancaſter Herald at Arms, aud in 
great favour at Whitehall. As ſoon 
as he had kiſſed the king's hand, he was 
preſented to the Duke of York, and im- 
mediately afterwards to the miniſters, 
and the miſtreſſes. His fortune, which 
was ' conſiderable, and his manners, 
which were extremely elegant, made 
him ſo very acceptable in all companies, 
that he had the honour to be plunged at 
once into every polite y of wit, plea- 
ſure, and expence, that the courtiers 
could poſſibly diſplay He danced with 
the ladies; he drank with the gentlemen; 
he ſung loyal catches, and broke bottles 


and glaſſes in every tavern throughout 


London. But ftill he was by no means 
a perfect fine gentleman. He had not 
fought a DVEL. He was fo extremely 
unfortunate, as never to have had even 
the happineſs of a Rencounter. The 
want of opportunity, not of courage, 
had occaſioned this inglorious chaſm in 
his character. He appeared nat only 
to the whole court, but even in his own 
eye, an unworthy and nerate Pump- 
kin, till he had ſhewn himſelf as expert 
in opening a vein with a ſword, as any 
ſurgron in England could he with a lancet. 
Things remained in this unhappy fitua- 
tion, till he was near two and-twenty 
years of age. At length his better ſtars 
0 2 prevailedy 


4 

i : 

= 

} 

- 
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prevailed, and he received a moſt egregi- 
ous affront from Mr, Cueumber, one 
of the gentlemen-uſhers of the Privy- 
chamber. Cucumber, who was in wait. 
ing at court, ſpit inadvertently into the 
ch „ and as he ſtood next to Sir 
Joſiah Pumpkin, part of the ſpittle reſted 

Sir Joſiah's ſhoe, It was then 
that the true Pumpkin honour aroſe in 


- bluſhes upon his cheeks. He turned 


upon his heel, went home immediately, 
and ſent Mr. Cucumber a challenge. 
Captain Daiſy, a friend to each party, 
not only carried the challenge, but ad- 
juſted the preliminaries. The heroes 
were to fight in Moor Fields, and to 
bring fifteen ſeconds on a ſide. Punc- 
tuality is a ſtrong inftance of valour 
upon theſe occaſions. The clock of St. 
Paul's ſtruck ſeven, juſt when the com- 
batants were marking out their ground, 
and each of the two-and-thirty gentle- 
men was adjuſting himſelf into'a poſ- 
ture- of defence againſt his adverſary. 
It happened to be the hour for breakfaſt 
in the hoſpital of Bedlam. A ſmall bell 
had rung to ſummon the Bedlamites 
into the great gallery. 'The keepers had 
already unlocked the cells, and were 
bringing forth their mad folks, when 
the porter of Bedlam, Owen Macduffy, 
ſtanding at the iron-gate, aud behold- 
ing ſuch a number of armed men in the 
midi of the fields, immediately roared 
out Fire! murder! ſwords! daggers! 
<. bloodſhed !* Owen's voice was al- 
ways remarkably loud, but his fears had 
rendered it ſtill louder and more tre- 
mendous. His words ſtruck a panic 
Into the keepers; they loſt all preſence of 
mind; they forgot 142 priſoners, and 
haſtened more precipitately down ſtairs 
to the ſcene of ation. At the ſight of 
naked fwords, their fears increaſed, and 
at once they ſtood open-mouthed and 
motionleſs. Not fo the lunatics ; free- 


- dom to madmen, and light to the blind, 


are equally rapturous. Ralph Rogers 
the tinker began the alarm. His brains 
had been turned with joy at the Reſto- 
ration, and the poor wretch imagined 
that this glorious ſet of combatants were 
Roundkeads and Fanatics, and accord- 
ingly he cried out Liberty and pro- 
« perty, my boys! down with the Rump! 
Cromwell and Ireton are come from 
© hell to deſtroy us. Come, my cava- 
lier lads, follow me, and let us knack 
out their brains!* The Bedlamites 


immediately obeyed; and, with the tinker 


at their head, kaped over the balliſtera 
of the Rair-caſe, and ran wildly into the 
fields. In their way they picked up 
ſome ſtaves and cudgels, which the pory 
ters and the k had inadvertently leſt 
behind, and ruſhing forward with amaz. 
ing fury, they forced themſelves. outray 
geouſly into the midit of the comba. 
tants, and in ove unlucky momeny 
deſtroyed all the decency and order with 
which this moſt illuſtrious duel had be- 
gun, 

It ſeemed, according to my grand. 
father's obſervation, a very untoward 
fate, that two-and-thirty gentlemen of 
courage, honour, fortune, and quality, 
ſhould meet, together in hopes of killing 
each other, wit! all that reſolution and 
politeneſs which belonged to their ſta- 
tions, and ſhould at once be routed, 
diſperſed, and even wounded, by a ſet 
of madmen, without ſword, piſtol, ar 
any other more honourable weapon than 
a cudgel. | 

The madmen were not only ſuperior 
in ſtrength, but numbers. Sir Joſiah 
Pumpkin and Mr. Cucumber ſtood their 
ground as long as poſſible, and they 
both endeavoured to make the lunatics 
the ſole objects of their mutual revenge; 
but the two friends were ſoon over» 
powered; and no perſon daring to come 
to their aſſiſtance, each of them made as 
proper a retreat as the place aug gircums 
{tances would admit. 

Many of the other gentlemen were 
knocked down and trampled under foot, 
Some of them, whom my grandfather's 
generoſity would never name, betook 
themſelves to flight in a very inglorious 


manner. An earl's ſon was ſpied cling- 


ing ſubmiſſively round the feet of nad 
Pocklington the taylor. A young ba- 
ronet, although naturally intrepid, was 
obliged to conceal himſelt at the bottom 
of Pippin Kate's apple. ſtall. A Shrop- 
ſhire Iquire, of three thouſand pounds 4 
year, was diſcovered chin-deep, and al- 
moſt ſtifled, in Fleet-ditch. Even Caps 
tain Daiſy himſelf was found in a miik- 
cellar, with viſible marks of fear 
conſternation. Thus ended this inau- 
ſpicious day. But the madmen con- 
tinued their outrages many days after, 
It was near a week before they were all 
retahen and chained down in their cells, 
During that interval of liberty, they com- 
mitted many offenſive pranks throughout 
the cities of London and Weltminſter; 
and my grandfather | himſelf had the 
Tea misfortune 


uab 
it. 


misfortune to ſee mad Rogers come inta 
the Queen's drawing · room, and ſpit in a 
dutchels's face. 

Such — — —— 
ſome ent tions in the laws 
— — It — that, from that 
time, ſix comhatants three on a ſide 
might be allowed and acknowledged to 
contain ſueh a 2 of blood in their 
yeins as ſhould be ſufficiĩent to ſatisfy 
the higheſt affront that could be offered, 

Afterwards, upon the matureſt deli- 
beration, as my grandfather aſſured me, 
the number ſix was reduced to four two 
principals and two ſeconds ; each ſecond 
was to be the trueſt and beſt-beloved 
friend that his principal had in the 
world: and theſe ſeconds were to fight, 


„% 44 © ca a> £._. ws 
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they had no manner of ta each 
. 
that in caſe the two ſeconds had the leaſt 
heat or animoſity one againſt the other, 
2 muſt naturally become principals, 
therefore ought to ſeek out for e · 
Haring told you a very remarkable 
event in my grandfather's life, almoſt in 
his own words, and finding that the ftory. 
has carried me perhaps into too great a 
length of letter, I ſhall not mentiom ſome 
curious fats relating to my father, aud 
to poor dear Mr. Solomon Muzzy, of 
whom I am the unfortunate and mourn. 
ful relict. But I have at leaſt the ho- 
nour and conſolation to be, Sir, your 


conſtant reader, and moſt humble ſervants 
provided they declared upon oath, that 


Mar Murr. 
z Dag 


5 
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12222 the demand for this pa- 
per has more than anſwered my 
TY expectations, yet the profits ariſing from 
ey it have not been ſo immenſe as to enable 

me at this preſent time to (et up the one- 
horſe chair which I promiſed myſelf at 


25 firſt letting out. For which reaſon, and 
1 for certain private objections, which I 
15 cannot help making to a poſt- chaĩſe or a 
* hired chariot, when I am inclined to 
make an excurfion into the country, I 
_ either travel on foot, or, if the diſtance 
© \ or the weather ſhould make it neceſſary, 
1 I take my place in that ſociable and com- 
* municatiye vehicle called a ſtage - coach. 
1 Happy is the man, who without any la- 
ng- boured deſigns of his own, finds his 
0 very wants to be produftive of his con- 
has yeniencies! This man am I; baving 
= met with certain characters and adven- 
on fures upon theſe rambles, that have con- 
,0p- tributed more to the enriching my ſtock 
pf of hints towards carrying on this work, 
| al- than would have ever preſented them- 
"aps ſelves, had I drove along the road ad- 
. miring the ſplendour of my own equi- 
page, or lolled at my eaſe in the hired 
1. one of another. . 
1 Many of theſe characters and adven- 
frer, tures had ap before now in theſe 
* eſſays, if the deſire of obliging my cor- 
ell, relpondents, aſſiſted by a modeſty pecu- 


— liar to myſelf, that of thinking the 
hout roduRions of others to be almoſt as va- 
fer; uable as my own, had not incliged me 
| the it I may ſpeak the language of traffic 
tune 


ta turn factor for my friends, and to 
trade by commiſſion, rather than todo bu- 
ſineis entirely on my own account. And 
in carrying on this commerce, I have 
conſulted the ſatis fact ion of my cuſtom- 
ers, as well as my own intereſt; for 
though I do not pretend to fo much 
humility as abſolutely to allow that any 
other trader can ſend ſuch goods ta mar- 
ket as my own, or, to drop the alluſion, 
that there is a man now living who can 
write ſo wittily, ſo wiſely, and fo learned · 
ly, as myſelf: yet the productions of many 
will probably have more variety than 
thoſe of a . perſon, even though 
that fingle perſon ſhould be myſelf. But 
I have ſtill a ſtronger reaſon for giving 
place to..correſpondents ; it is the . 
propenſity which I have always fo 

in my nature to communicate happineſs, 
Every body knows, at lealt every writer, 
with what infinite ſatisfaction a man 
ſees himſelf in print. For my own part, 
I ſhall never forget the flutterings and 
heart-beatings I felt upon the hanour 
that was done me many years ago by 


the author of the Gentleman's Maga- : 


zine, in publiſhing a ſong to Celia, 
which was the firſt of my compoſitions. 
Indeed, there was a ſmall inconvenience 
attending the pleaſure at that particular 
time; for as my finances were a little 
low, I almoſt ruined myſelf by the 
many repeated half-dozens which I 
bought of that magazine to diſtribute 
among my friends for their wonder and 


another motive to the inſerting the let- 
ters of correſpondents z but as every pe- 
cuniary conſideration is of ſmall weight, 
when compared ' with the pleaſure of 
communicating happineſs, I have given 
it but little of my attention. One thin 
I muſt requeſt of my readers before 
have done entirely with this fubject; 
which is, that it it ſhould enter into 
— — — . — 
2 dull they will pleaſe to impute 
it to — of my good · nature, 
and not to any lazineſs in my diſpoſi- 
tion, or deficiency in my judgment. 

But to return to my country excnr- 
|  Gons. I was coming to town from one 
of them this week in the Windſor ſtage- 
coach, which, as we paſſed through 
| Brentford, topped to take up two of 
the fajr-ſex, inhabitants of that gerucel 

„one of them at a collar-maker's, 
and the other at a breeches-maker's. 
The collar-maker's lady, who was a 

on of very fine breeding, wiſhed the 
hes-maker's lady Joy of her com- 
ing abroad after her lying - in, and ex- 
cuſed herſelf by illneſs for not having 
waited upon on the occaſion ; to 
which the breeches-maker's lady an- 
ſwered, in the politeſt manner imagin- 
able, that ſhe ſhould have been extreme- 
ty ghad to bave ſeen her, but that ſhe 
cards to none of her acquaintance, 
as indeed there was no occaſion 3 for 
that, excepting berſelf.— meaning the 
collar- maker's lady—ſhe had been viſit- 
ed at her fitting up by all the Quality 
of Brentford. 

The Quality of Brentford fixed m 
attention to theſe ladies; and during 
ſhort a journey as to Hyde Park Corner, 
where I made my compliments of de- 
parture, I acquired ſo much A 
zu the affairs of Child-birth, in Thruſh- 
es, Red-gums, and the management of 
the month, that I ſhould hardly decline 
a debate upon thoſe ſuhjefts with the 
moſt experienced nurſe at the Lying-in- 
Þoſpital in Brownlow Street. | 

As there are few circumftances too 
. trivial to furniſh uſeful hints to a con- 
fiderate mind, at = return to my lodg- 
gs, I could not help looking upon this 
boaſt of the breeches-maker*s wife, con- 
eerning the number and grandeur of 
her viſitors, namely, that they were All 


the Quality of Brentford, to be exact- 


. 


© pany, the has expreſſed great anger and 


- thought in her own 
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admiration. And hence, if I was in 
haſte to ſet up an equipage, would ariſe 


ly of a pie with the vanity that po. 
ſes almoſt every individual of = 
ind. 

To mention a flage-coach once more; 
who is there that has travelled in one, 
but mult have heard it obſerved by the 
molt ordinary of the paſſengers, that this 
was the firſt time in their lives that they 
had ever ſuffered themſelves to be croud. 
ed into ſo mean a carriage? For my 
own part, I have always remarked it, 
that within half a dozen miles of the 
end of our journey, if there has been a 
fine-ſpoken lady in the coach, _ 
but a country ſhop-keeper's wife, 
imagined herſelf a ſtranger to the com. 


aftonithment at not ſeeing the chaiſe, the 
chariot, or the coach, coming to meet 
her on the road. To what is this va. 
nity owing, but to the defire of being 
perſon one of the 
_ of Brentford ? 

f we look into the city, and obſerve 
the eating and drinking of almoſt every 
common tradeſman ; the ftrut of the 
huſband in his gown and hood upon a 
lord-mayor's day ; the extravagance of 
the wife in drefs, furniture, and fer- 
vants; their parties to Vauxhall and 
Sadler's Wells; their vifits and enter. 
tainments; the queſtion will occur, 
Whence are all theſe vanities, but to ſe 
os be ſeen by the Quality of Brent- 

? 


The fine gentleman, whofE Iodgi 
no one is acquainted with; whoſe din- 
ner is ſerved up under cover of a pewter 

late from the cook's ſhop in Porridge 

land; and whoſe annuity of a hundred 
pounds is made to ſupply a laced ſuit 
every year, and a chair every evening to 
a rout ; returns to his bed-room on foot, 
and goes ſhivering and ſupperleſs to ref, 
for the * — of appearing among 
people of equal importance with the 

uality of Brentford. 

The confectioner's wife, who lights 
up her rooms with wax candles, and 
pays for them with the card-meney; 
who borrows chairs, tables, and ſer. | 
vants, of her neighbows ; who ſweat wy 
under the fatigue of doing the honours 
of her houſe, and who is almoſt ſtifled 
to death by the mob The has invited; 
has no other gratification from her folly 
than the idle boaſt of having brought 
together to her rout All the Quality of 
Brentford, 31 


= 2 , tn. = i. i. ii. i. * 


But to take characters in the groupe, 
why is every ordinary — 2 every 
ifogging attorney, every clerk in an 
„* erery painter, player, poet, and 
muſician; or, in ſhort, why is almoſt 
every man one knows, making a ſhow 
beyond his income, but from a defire of 
being ranked among the Quality of 
Brentford ? 

[ ſhall conclude this paper with a 
ſhort letter, which I received two days 
290 from a correſpondent, who, if I 
can form any judgment of his rank by 
his manner of writing, mult be one of 


the Quality of Brentford. 
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Mit. FLTZ-ADAMy 
I Am no enemy to humour and , 
and all that: but I cannot h 

thinking that you muſt have ſpent the 
chief part of your. time among low 
people; and this is not only my own 
opinion, but the opinion of molt of the 
ſons of quality with whom I converſe. 

f you are really acquainted with the 
manners of u life, be ſo good as to 
convince us of it, by copying it's lan- 
guage, and drawing your future charac 
ters from that inexhauſtible ſource of po- 
liteneſs and entertainment. I am, your 
triend and well-wiſher, 4 
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HOUGH I am an ald fellow, I 

am neither ſour nor filly enough 

yet, to be a ſnarling laudator temporis 
ai, and to hate or deſpiſe the preſent 
age becauſe it it the preſent. I cannot, 
like many of my cotemporaries, rail at 
the wonderful degeneracy and corruption 
of theſe times; nor, by inecring compli- 
ments to the ingenious, the ſagacious, 
Moderns, intimate that they have not 
common ſenſe, I really do not think 
that the preſent age is marked out by 
any new and diſtinguiſhed vices and 
follies unknown to former ages. On 
the contrary, I am apt to ſulpeR that 
uman nature was always very like what 
It is at this day; and that men, from the 
time of my great progenitors down to 
this moment, have always had in them 
the ſame ſeeds of virtue and vice, wiſ- 
dom and folly, of which only the modes 
have varied, from climate, education, 
and a thouſand other conſpiring cauſes. 
Perhaps this uncommon good-humour 
and indulgence of mine to my cotempo- 
raries, may be owing to the natural be- 
nignity of my conſtitution, in which 
I can diſcover no particles of envy or ill- 
nature, even to my rivals, both in fame 
and profit, the weekly writers; or per- 
to the ſuperiority of my 8. 

men every body muſt acknowledge, 
and which places me infinitely above the 
mean ſentiments of envy and jealouſy. 
But whatever may be the true — 
which probably neither my readers nor 
I ſhall ever diſcover with preciſion, this 
at leaſt is certain, that the preſent age 
has not only the honour and pleaſure of 


being extremely well with me, but, if I 
dare ſay fo, better than any that I have 
yet either heard or read of. Both vices 
and virtues are ſmoothed and ſoftened by 
manners; and though they exiſt as they 
ever have done, yet the former are be- 
come leſs barbarous, and the latter lefs 
rough ; inſomuch, that I am as glad as 
Mr. Voltaire can be, that I have t 
fortune to live in this age, ind 
ly of that intereſted conſideration, that 
it is rather better to be ſtill alive than 
* = have _] | 

is my benevolence to gy 
men and "corporates ought to 
eſteemed ſtill the more meritorious in 
me, when I ſhall make it appear that no 
man's merit has been leſs attended to, or 
rewarded, than mine: and nothing pro- 
duces ill humour, rancour, and male- 
volence, ſo much as neglected and un- 
rewarded merit. 

The utility of my weekly labours is 
evident; and their effects, wherever they 
are read, prodigious. They are equally 
— [ may ſay it without vanity, 
to form the heart, improve the under- 
ſtandling, and pleaſe the fancy. Not- 
withſtanding all which, the ungrateful 
public does not take above three thou- 
ſand of them a werk. Though, ac- 
cording to Mr. Maitland's calculation 
of the number of the inhabitants in this 

t metropolis, they ought to take two 
undred tho of them, ſuppoſi 
only five — one paper to eac 
family; and allowing ſeven millions of 
ſouls in the reſt of the kingdom, I may 
modeſtly ſay, that one million more of 
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them ought to be taken and circulated 
in the country. The profit arifing from 
the ſale of twelve hundied thouſand pa- 
pers, would be ſome encouragement to 
me to continue theſe my labours for the 
benefit of mankind. 

I have not yet had the leaſt intimation 


from the minifters, that they have any 
thoughts of calling me to their aſſiſtance, 


and giving me tome conſiderable em- 
rr of honour and profit : and 

ving had no ſuch intimations, I'am 
juſtly apprehenſive that They have no 
Such intentions, Such intimations be- 


ing always long previous to the per- 


rormance, often to the intentions. 

Nor have I been invited, as I con- 
ſeſs I expected to be, by any conſidera- 
ble borough or county to repreſent them 
in the next parliament, and to detend 
their liberties and the Chriſtian reli- 

ion, againſt the miniſters and the 

ews. But I think I can account for this 
iceming flight, without mortification to 
my vanity and ſelf-love; my name be- 
ing a Pentateuch name, which, in theſe 
ſuſpicious and doubtful times, favours 
too ſtrongly of Judaiſm ; though, upon 
the faith of a Chriſtian, I have not the 
jeaft tendency to it; and I inuſt do Mrs. 
Fitz-Adayi—who I own has ſome influ- 
ence over me—the juſtice to fay, that ſhe 
has the utmoſt horror for thote langui- 


nary rites and ceremonies. 


Notwithitanding all this ill- uſage - for 
every man may be juſtly laid to be ill 
uled, who is not rewarded according to 
his own eſtimation of his own merit 
which I feel and lament, I cannot, how- 
ever, call the preſent age names, and 
brand it with degeneracy. Nature, as 
J have already oblcrved, being always 
the ſame, modes only varying, With 
modes, the ſignification of words alſo 
varies ; and in the courſe of thoſe varia- 
tions, convey ideas very different from 
thoſe which they were originally intend- 
ed to expreſs. I could give numberlc(s 
inſtances of this kind ; but at preſent I 
ſhall content myſelf with this fingle 
one. ä 

The word ROXOUR, in it's proper 
Honification, doubtleſs implies, the unit- 
ed ſentiments of virtue, truth, and jul. 
tice, carricd by a generous mind beyond 


A Gentleman, is every man who, with a tolerable ſuit of cloaths, a ſword by 
fide, and a watch and ſnuff-box in his pockets, 2flerts himſelf to be a Gentleman, ſuen 
with energy that he will be treated as juch, and that he will cut che throat of any man v# 


preſumes to 1ay the contrary. 


THE WORE p. 


ſucceſſors and conquerors, the Goth 


occaſions. 


thoſe mere moral obligations Which tte 
laws require, or can puniſh the viola. 
tion of. A true Man of Honour wil 
not content himſelf with the literal dif. 
charge of the duties of a man and a ci. 
tizen; he raiſes and dignifies them inte 
magnanimity. He gives where he may 
with juſtice refuſe; he forgives where be 
may with jukice reſent; and his whok 
conduet is directed by the noble ſenti. 
ments of his own unvitiated heart; ſure 
and more fcrupulous- guides than the 
laws of the land, which being calculat. 
ed for the — of mankind, muf 
neceſſarily be more a reſtraint upon vice 
in general, than an invitation and re. 
ward of particular virtues. But the 
extenſive and compound notions of Ho. 
nour have been long contracted, and 
reduced to the ſingle one of perfonal coy? 
rage. Among the Romans, Honow 
meant no more than contempt of dan- 

ers and death in the ſervice, whethe 
Jult or unjutt, of their country, They 


and Vandals, who did not deal much 
in complex ideas, ſimplified thoſe of Ho- 
nour, and reduced them to this plan 
and ſingle one, of fighting for fighting 
lake, * any, or all, no matter what, 


Our preſent mode of Honour is ſome; 
thing more compounded, as will appeat 


by the true character which I ſhall nov 
give of a faſhionable Man of Honour. 
A Gentleman s, which is now the 
genteel [ynonymous term for a Man & : 
Honour, mult, like his Gothic ance/- 2 
tors, be ready for, and rather delirots * 
of a ſingle combat. And if by a pro- el 
per degree of wrongheadedneſs he pro- 5 
vokes it, he is only ſo much the more 7 
jealous of his Honour, and more of 2 -4 
Gentleman. nec * 
lle may lie with impunity, if he is it: 
neither detected nor accuſed of it: torit * 
is not the lie he tells, but the lie he 18 — 
told of, that diſhonours him. In that * 
caſe he demonſtrates his veracity by b — 
ſword or his piſtol, and either kills or — 
Cur 


- He may abuſe and ſtarve his own 

daughters, or ſiſters, and he may [es 
4 2 

thoſe of other men, e. hi 

friends, with inviolate Honour: becau!, 


is killed with the greateſt honour, 7 
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tal errors, which they do not give their 
— 


as Sir John — very juſtly obſerves, 
he auear a fvord. 

By the —— of Honour he is not ob- 
liged to pay his ſervants or his tradeſ- 
men; for as they are a pack of ſcoun- 
drels, they cannot without infolence de- 
mand their due of a gentleman : but he 
muſt punctually pay his gaming-debts 
to the ſharpers who have cheated him; 
for thoſe debts are really debts of Ho- 


nour. 

He lies under one diſagreeable re- 
ſtraint; for he muſt not cheat at play, 
unleſs in a horſe- match; but then he 
may with great Honour defraud in an 

office, or betray a truſt, ; 
| In public affairs, he may, not only 
with Honour, but even with ſome de- 

of Luſtre, be in the ſame ſeſſion a 
turbulent patriot, oppoſing the beſt mea- 
ſures; nd a ſervile courtier, promoting 
the worlt; provided a very lucrative 
conſideration be known to. be the motive 
of his converſion: for in that caſe the 
point of Honour turns ſingly upon the 

uantum. 

From theſe iſes, which the more 
they are conſidered the truer they will 
be found, it a „that there are but 
two things which a man of the niceſt 
Honour may not do, which are declin- 
ing fingle combat, and cheating at play. 
Strange! that Virtue ſhould be ſo dif- 
ficult; and Honour, it's ſuperior, ſo eaſy 
to attain to, 

The uninformed herd of mankind are 
governed by words and names, which 
they implicitly receive without either 
knowing or aſking their meaning. Even 
the philoſophical and religious contro- 
verſies, for the laſt three or four hundred 
years, have turned much more upon 

and names, unaſcertained and 
miſunderftood, than upon things fairly 
ſtated, The polite world, to 2 time 
and trouble, receive, adapt, and uſe 
words, in the fignification of the day; 
not having leiſure nor inclination to ex- 
amine and analyſe them: and thus often 
miſled by ſounds, and not always ſe- 
cureÞby ſenſe, they are hurried into fa- 
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underttandings fair play enough to pre- 
vent, 

In explaining words, therefore; and 
bringing them back to their true ſigni- - 
fication, one may ſometimes h to 
expoſe and explode thoſe errors which 
the abuſe of them both occaſions and 
protefts, May that be the good fortune 
of this day's paper ! How many unthink- 
ing and unhappy men really take them- 
ſelves to be Men of Honour upon theſe 
— ideas — — word! And how 

tal to others, ially to the you 
and 1 their 22 
ſucceſs in the world ! I could heartily 
wiſh that ſome good dramatic poet would 
exhibit at full length and in lively cd- 
lours, upon the ſtage, this modiſh cha- 
rafter of a Man of Honour, of which 
I have but lightly and — chalk 
the outlines. Upon ſuch a ſubject I an 
apt to think that a good might be 
more uſeful than a preacher, as 
perhaps his audiences would be more 
numerous, and his matter more attend- 
ed to, Belideg— F 


S 11 "ES ant 2 , } 72 f > 
Nen e ſecba Kuba, cr que 


Ipje fibr tradit ſpecrator. 


P. S. To prevent miſtakes, I muft 
obſerve that there is a great difference 
between a Man of Honour and a Per- 
ſon of Honour. By Perſons of Honour 
were meant, in the latter end of the lat 
century, bad authors and poets of noble 
birth, who were but juſt not fools enough 
to prefix their names in great letters to 
the prologues, epilogues, and ſometimes 
even the plays, with which they enter 
tained the public, But now that our 
nobility are too generous to interfere in 
the trade of us poor profeſſed authors, 
or to eclipſe our pertormances. by the 
diſtinguiſhed and ſuperior excellency 
and luſtre of theirs, the meaning at pre- 
ſent of a Perſon of Honour, is reduced 
to the — idea of a Perſon ef Illuf- 


trious Birt 
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ST QU&A TANTA FUIT ROMAM TIBI CAVSA VIDENDI? 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


gn, 
HOUGHI am a conſtant inha- 
bitant of this town, which is daily 
producing ſome new improvemtnt in the 
polite and elegant arts, in which I in- 
tereſt myſelf, perhaps, to a degree of 
— A have always a thouſand 
reaſons for not wot it a ſingle day; 


et I cannot help ſtill accoſting my 
Friends, updn their firſt arrival from the 
country, with tht uſual queſtion at this 
time of the year—* Well, Sir, what 
brings you to town?” The anſwer has 
always varied according to the circum - 
ſtances of the perſon aſked—-* To ſee 
© the new bridge; to put a ſon to Welt. 
© minſter; the inns of court, the army, 
Ke. To hear the new opera; to look 
© out for a wife; to be in fortune's way 
© at the drawing of the lottery; to print 
A ſermon; a novel; the ſtate of the 
nation, &c. &c. to kiſs hands for 
an employment; to be elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society; to conſult Doc- 
« tor Ward; to be witneſs for Mrs. 


« Squires." In ſhort, the reaſons given 


are infinite; and I am afraid the detail 
has been already tedious. But I muſt 
obſerve, that the moſt general motive of 
the men has been to buy ſomething they 
wanted, and of the ladies to buy ſome- 
thing they did not want. . 
.- This year, indeed, that general rea- 
fon has given place to another, which is 
not only general but univerſal; for now, 
aſk whom you will what he is come up for, 
he draws up all his muſcles into a moſt 
devout gravity, and with an important 
ſolemnity anſwers you—" To repeal the 
« Jew bill.” This religious anxiety 
brings to my mind the political zeal, no 
leſs warm or univerſal, in the year ten, 
I renzember I then met with a Welch col- 
lier, who aſked for a halfpenny, tell - 
ing me he was ſtarving here, as were his 
wife and children two hundred miles off. 


As I knew him by his diale& to be of a 


good family, I expreſſed to him my ſur- 
prize that he would leave his principalit 


o come into a country where they pal 


Yans, 
ſo little regard to the antiquity of his 
houle, or the length of his pedigree; and 


defired that he would tell me why he 
came 'to London, He immediately 
ſwelled with all the pride of his ancel- 
tors, put his arms a-kimbow, and an- 
ſwered—* To pull down the French 
« king." | 
But the worſt reaſon for coming to 
London that I ever heard in my life, 
was given me laſt night at a viſit by a 
oung lady of the. moſt graceful figure 
I ever beheld; it was, To have her ſhape 
altered to the modern faſhion: that is to 
ſay, to have her breaſt compreſſed by a 
flat, ſtrait line, which is to extend 
croſs-wiſe from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, 
and alſo to deſcend, (till in a ſtrait line, 


in ſuch a manner that you ſhall not be 


able to pronounce what it is that pre- 
vents the uſual tapering of the wait. I 
proteſt, when I ſaw the beautiful figure 
that was to be ſo deformed by the ſtay- 
maker, I was as much ſhocked as if I 
had been told that ſhe' was come to de- 
liver up thoſe animated KNOWLS of 
beauty to the ſurgeon.— I borrow my 
terms from gardening, which now in- 
deed furniſhes the moſt pregnaut and 
exalted expreſſions of any ſcience in be- 
ing. And this brings to my mind the 
only inſtance that can give an adequate 
idea of my concern. Let us ſuppole 
Mr. Browne ſhould, in any one of the 
many Elyſiums he has made, ſee the old 
terraſſes riſe again and maſk his undu- 
lating knowls, or ſtraight rows of cut 
trees obſcure his nobleſt configurations 
of ſcenery. When Lord Burlington 
faw the rebuilding of St. Paul's by Sir 
C. Wren, the remembrance of the front 
which had been deſtroyed,. and his par- 
tiality to the work of his admired Inigo 
Jones, drew from him the following 
citation“ When the Jews ſaw the ſe- 
* cond temple, they wept.” I own 
though no Jew-l did the fame, when 
I heard that the moſt beauteous remain 
of Nature's architecture was fo ſoon to 
be deſtroyed; and could not help recit · 
ing thoſe once-admired lines in the 
Henry and Emma No 


No longer ſhall the noppIcx,'aptly he'd, 

From thy FVLL son to thy sLENDER 
WAIST, 

That air and HARMONY of sKAPE expreſs, 

FIN EK by DEGREES, aud BEAUTIFULLY 
LESS; 

An horſeman's coat ſhall hide 

Thy TAPER ſhape and comMtLingss of 
SIDE,” 


Obſerve the force of every word; and, 
as a teſtimony that this excellent writer 
was peculiarly happy in the.expretlion, 
Comelineſs of Side, the niceſt obſerver 
of our times, who is now publithing a 
molt rational Analyſis of Beauty, has 
cholen for the principal illuſtration of it, 
a pair of ſtays, ſuch as would fit the 
ſhape deſcribed by the judicious poet; 
and has alſo ſhewn, by drawings of 
other ſtays, that every minute deviation 
from the firtt pattern is a diminution of 
beauty, and every groſſer alteration a 
deformity. 

I hear-that an ingenious gentleman is 
going within theſe tew days to publiſh 
a treatiſe on Deformity. If he means 
artificial, as well as natural deformity, 
he may make his work as voluminous as 
he pleaſes, A few 
will furniſh him with abundant inſtances 
of head-moulders, face-ſqueezers, noſe- 

rers, ear-ſtretchers, eye-painters, lip- 
— tooth; ſtaĩners, breaſt-cutters, 
ſoot · w athers, &c. &c, all modelled by 
faſhion, none by taſte, Whenever taſte 
or (enſe ſhall interpoſe to amend, by a 
flight improvement, the mere deficien- 
cies in the human figure, we may fee by 
a ſingle inftance how it is likely to be 
received, 

A country ſamily, whoſe reaſon for 
coming to London, was to have their pic- 
tures drawn, and principally that of the 
hopeful heir, brought him te Sir God- 
frey Kneller. That ſkilful artiſt, ſoon 
diſcovering that a little converſe with 
the world might, one day or other, wear 
off the block, which to a common ob- 
ſerver obſcured the man, inſtead of 
drawing him in a green coat, with ſpa- 
niels, or in the more contemptible li- 
very of a fop, playing with a lap- dog 

Os bemini ju' nc dedit— | 
he gave him x on! Harting with a pro- 
per ſpirit thr wg the ruſticity of his fei- 
turcs. I met the mother and ſiſt 
coming down ſtairs the day it was fi- 
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books of travels 


fice to any god but Faſhion, 


nifſhed, and I found Sir Godfrey in a 
molt violent rage above. Look there, 
ſays he, pointing to the picture, there 
© 13 a fellow! I have put ſome ſenſe in 
4 = and none of his family know 
him. | 
Sir Godfrey's conſciouſneſs of his 
own ſkill was fo well known, that it 
expoſed him frequently to the banter and 
irony of the wits his friends. Pope, to 
play him off, faid to him, after looking 
* a room full of 1 he 
ad painted It is pity, Sir frey 
that y6u had 2 conſulted. ah 
the creation. Sir Godfrey threw bis 
eyes ſtrong upon Pope's ſhoulders, and 
anfwered—* Really I ſhould have made 
* SOME. things better.) But the 
niſhment for this profaneneſs — 
our Wit ſtill further | 


It is remarkable that the expletive 


Mr. Pope generally uſed by way of 
oath was—* God mend me! One 
day, in a diſpute with a hackney-coach- 
man, he uſed this expreſſion. Mend 
« You!” ſays the coachman ; it would 
not be half the trouble to make a new 
© one," If it may be allowable to draw 
a moral reflection from a ludicrous ſtory, 
I could heartily wiſh that the ladies 
would every morning ſeriouſly addreſs 
to their Maker this invocation of Mr. 
Pope; and, after devout meditation on 
the Divine patronage to which they have 
recommended their charms, apply them- 
ſelves properly to purſue all human 
means for the due accompliſhment of 
their prayer. I flatter myſelf that this 
adv.ce may be palatable, inaſmuch as it 
comprehends that celebrated exam 
uniting religion and 
ed down to us from the ancients in theſe 
few words. Sacrifice to the Graces.” 
And I hope the ſex will conſider how 
great a blemiſh it will be to the preſent 
age, it the painter or hiſtorian ſhould 
declare to poſterity, that the ladies of 
theſe times were never known to facri- 


aa > gr _ _ of this un- 
viſit. I muſt confeſs I was 

— beyond all patience, — 
good · breeding; and. very rudely flung 
out of the room, having firſt told the 
lady ſne need not have given herſelf the 
trouble of a journey to London, Yor I 
would anſwer for him, the talents of 
Mr. Square, her Somerſetſhire ſtay- 
maker, were ſufficient to dreſs ber in 

Paz the 


of 
litenefs, deliver- © 
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the moſt elegant taſte of the modern fa- not poſſibly dreſs out of it. I am, as 4 


ſhion, or indeed —if he was not an old 
man to put her in a way that ſhe could 


1 


lover of elegance, your admirer and 
humble ſervant. 
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— QUOD MEDICORUM EST, 
FROMITTUNT MEDICI?: TRACTANT FABRILIA-FABRT. 


92 ROOT — nothing more 
pleaſing to the mind of man than 
variety, yet it may be purſued in ſuch a 
manner as to make the moſt active and 
varied life a tireſome ſameneſs. To il- 
luſtrate this ſeeming paradox, I ſhall 
relate what I learned from an humble 
companion of a gentleman of vaſt ſpi- 
rits—as he is called by his acquaint- 
ance—who thinks he has ſhewn his value 
for time by never having yet enjoyed 
one moment of it. The active gentle- 
man, it ſeems, — — to the other to 
make the tour of England, and ride 
daily from houle to houſe, and from 
. 543 to garden; which indeed they 

id in ſo expeditious a manner, not to 
Hſe time, that they did not allow the 
Jeaſt portion of it for the objects they 
ſaw to make any impreſſion on their 
memories. In the hotteſt weather they 
never walked under the ſhade of the 


plantations they ſo much admired and 


came on purpole to ſee ; but croſſed the 
ſcorching lawn for the neareſt way to 
.the building they would not reft in; or 
the water they refuſed to be rowed upon, 
Thus they FbEW through the counties 
and 7 they went to SEE, with as 
much fatigue, and not more obſervation, 
than a poit-horſe in his tage ; and this 
for the pleaſure of VARIETY, and the 
advantage of IMPROVEMENT. 

In what reſpect does this gentleman's 
conduct differ from his who ſeeks a 
Variety of Acquaintance ? The conſe- 
guence mult be exactly the ſame; viz, 
uſe and enjoyment of none. An un- 
experienced man, who has happened to 
fee one of this turn eagerly following, 
cr boaſting of his acquaintance with 
the builder, the painter, the poet, the 
politician, the ſeaman, the ſoldier, the 
muſician, the jockey, would natural] 
tuppoſe he was generally talking with 
thoſe gentlemen in the ſeveral ſciences 
tacy relpeRiyely excelled in. No. This 


Hos. 


is a only diſcourſe which he ſtudies ta 
avoid. 

Before I endeavour to account for 
this ſtrange abſurdity, I would juſt ob- 
ſerve, that the perſons I am ſpeaking of 
are of a very different character from 
thoſe who, from a mere principle of va- 
nity, are continually numbering amon 
their friends, though upon the ſlighte 
grounds, men of high birth and tation, 
and who always bring to my mind Juſ- 
tice Shallow's acquaintance with John 
of Gaunt, who never ſaw him but once, 
and then he broke his head. Equally 
wide of the queſtion is that character 
who, from a love of talking, avoids 
the company where his news has been 
already publiſhed, and dreads the man 
who is better heard than himſelf on ge · 
neral topics. « 

Ignorance and an Imbecillity of At- 
tention, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
hon, are the molt probable cauſes of 
this inconſiſtent behaviour, To avoid 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions, let us try if 
we can ſet our judgments by compart- 
fon. Men of the weakeſt ſtomachs are 
very ſolicitous of the greatelt variety of 
diſhes and the higheſt ſauces, which 
they conſtantly reject _= taſting, be- 
ing, as they confeſs, too ſtrong for 
them, though the objects of their deſire 


and expectat ion before they were brought 


upon the table. It is alſo obſervable, 
that when gentlemen, after a certain 
age, devote themſelves to the fair-ſex, 
— —— purſue with more fervour, 
and always expreſs themſelves with morg 
warmth, than when in the heat of youth, 
lo long as the game is out of reach; but 
a nearer proſpett of ſucceſs ſoon diſco- 
vers the difference between natural heat, 
and the deluſion of falſe deſire and ima- 
inary paſſion. The ſportſman cannot 
more apprchenſiye and concerned for 
the death of the hare he wiſhes to ſave, 
than the old gallant is at the approaching 
opportunity 
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nity of accompliſhing his de- 
2. which if he obtain, I am afraid 
he will fing no other Te Deum than that 
of Pyrrhus—* Such another victory will 
ruin me. 


Animaſgue in vulnere ponunt 

famous quotation of Dottor Bent- 
s en the ſudden death of an old 
brid 


egroom. / 
oid u dry argument, and as I 
ne have ſeen this fub- 
ject touched upon by any writer, an- 
Font or N bave endeavoured to 
throw it into meaſure, 


E ſages, fay, who know mankind, 
Whence, to their real profit blind, 
All leaye =- helds — 1 produce 
it game for paſtime or tor ute 
Fat well · Nor d warren they forſake, 
And love to beat the barren brake : 
Sooner their pleaſures will ayoid, 

Than run the chance of being cloy'd, 
Dametas ever is afraid 
Leſt merchants ſhould diſcourſe on trade: 

And yet of commerce will enquire, 
When drinking with a country ſquire. 
Of ladies he will aſk how ſoon 
They think Count Saxe can take a town 3 
Or whether France or Spain will treat; 
Bur, if the hrigadier he meet, 
He queſtions Him about the tum 
He won or loſ at laſt night's drum. 
Or, if ſome miniſter of 
Will deign'to — of — fate, 
Th' important ines, 
To prate of ſoups, ragouts, and wines; 
Yet he, at — 2 * can fix 
On no diſcourſe but politics. 

Once were the linguiſts — on bard, 
The objects of his chief reg 
Now, Aich expreſſive ſhrugs and looks, 
He flies the haunts of men of books: 
= o'er his cups will condeſcend 

o toaſt the prebend for his friend: 
For depth of reading tell his merit, 
Extol bis ſtile for force and {pirit. 
Aſk where he 'd, or what his text 
Pnquire what work he'll publiſh next; 
What depth of matter, how he treats it 
He can't be eaſy till he gets it. 
Wet from the preſs 'tis lent him down, 
There days betore dis on the town; 


Next having writ ex den. autboris, 
He ſpends, at leaſt, the time in finding 
A place to ſuit it's fize and binding, 
As might have Terv'd, if well direct 
To read the volume thus negleRed, 
When laſt with Atticus I din'd, 
Dame tas there I chanc'd to find, 
Who ftrait addreſs'd me with complaint 
How Pollio talk'd of the Levant; 
And how he teaz'd him near an hour 
With the Grand Signior and his pow'r z 
Then Athens' ryin'd domes explain'd, 
And what in Egypt ill remain d. 
This tolk Dametas could not bear, 
For Pallio had himſelf been there ; 
But from ſome fellow of a college 
Would think the ſukjects worth his Know 
ledge. 
The table now remoy'd, again 


Began Damctas to 


' 
Ihe beſt companion of his time: 
* But fince he's got to yonder board, 
* You never hear bim {peak a word, 
But tireſome ſchemes af navigation, 
© The built of veſſels, and their ſtatiom 
Such ſtuff as ſpoils all converſation." 
* Good Atticus, repeat the verſes, 
© You lately faid were made by Thyrfis.“ 
= at that inſtant introduces | 
is very ſervant of the Muſes; 
Dametas Rarts, and in confuſion, 
Curſing the d- il - tim'd intruſion, 
Whiſpers the ſervant in his ear— _ 
John, be ſo good to call a chair; 
Aud flies the ſpot, alarm'd wich dread, 
Leſt Thyrſis ſhould begin to rend. 
And yet, for all he holds this rule, 
Damætas is in fact no fool: 
For he would hardly chuſe a groom 
To make his cha rs or hang his roomy 
Nor with th' upholfterer diſcourſe 
About the glanders in his horſe ; 
Nor ſend to buy his wife a tete 
To Puddle-dock or Billingſgate ; 
Nor if in labour, ſpleen, or trance, 
Fetch her Sir Thomas for Sir Hans; 
Nor bid his coachman drive 0'nights. 
To pariſh-churc' inſtead of Whute's; 
Nor make his party or hs betts 
With thoſe who never pay thcir debts; 
Nor at deffert of wax and china 
Neglect the catables, it any, 
To imell the chaplet in the. middle, 
Or taite the Chellea - china fiddle. 


I knew Eugenius in his prime 
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Sin, 
1 Have been betrayed and ruined by 
the baſeſt of mankind. My father 


was a merchant of conſiderable note in 


this town; but, by unavoidable loſſes and 
misfortunes, he died two years ago, 
broken-hearted and inſolvent, I was 
his only child, and the delight of his 


life. My education, my dreſs, and man- 


ner of living, were fuch as would hard- 
ly have diſcredited a young woman of 
faſhion. Alas! the dear parent, to whoſe 
fondneſs I was indebted for every ad- 
vantage and enjoyment; intended to have 
given me a conſiderable fortune; but he 
died, as I have told you, and has left 
me to lament that I was not a beggar 
from my cradle, ge 
I was ignorant of his circumſtances, 
and theretore felt not my misfortune in 
it's full force till a month after his death: 


at which time hĩs credifors entered upon 


his houſe, ſold all his furniture and ef- 
fects, and left me nothing but my clothes 
and trinkets, which they had no right to 


- take from me. 


In the days of my proſperity T had = 
maid · ſer vant, of whom I was extremely 
fond and to whom, upon her marriage 


- with a reputable tradeſman, I gave a lit- 


tle portion of fifty pounds, which were 
teft me by a relation. This young wo- 
man was lately become a widow; and 
being left in but indifferent circumitan- 
ces, the hired a large houſe near the Ex- 
change, and let lodgings for her tup- 
port. It was to this woman that I flew 
tor ſhelter; being no more than eigh- 
teen years of age, and, as my tather 
uſed often to tell me, too handtome to 
have friends. 

I do not mention this circumſtance, 
indeed I do not, as any thing to be vain 
of: Heaven knows that J am humbled 
by it to the very duſt; J only introduced 
it as the beſt excuſe I could think of for 
the unkindnels of my acquaintance, 

I was received by this favourite ſer- 
rant with great 2ppearance of gratitude 
and eiteem. She ſeemed to pity my 
misfortunes, and to take every oppor- 
tunĩty of comforting and obliging me. 

Azgong the geutiemen that lodged at 


* 
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her houſe, there was one whom ſhe uſed 
to talk of with great pleaſure. One day, 
after I had lived with her about a wee 

ſhe told me that this gentleman had a 
great inclination to be known to me, 
and that, if I had no objection to com- 
pany, he would drink tea with me that 


© afternoon, She had hardly done ſpeak- 


ing, when the gentleman entered the 
room. I was angry in my heart at this 
freedom; but his genteel appearance and 
behaviour ſoon got the better of my re- 
ſentment, and made me liſten to his con- 
verſation with more than common at- 
tention. To be as ſhort as I can, this 
firſt viſit made me deſirous af a ſecond, 
that ſecond of a third, and the third of a 
thouſand more: all of which he ſeemed 


as eager to pay as I was willing to re- 


ceive. 
The houſe was fo erouded with lodg- 
ers, that the miſtreſs of it had only one 
rlour for herſelf and me; and as ſhe 
almoſt conſtant employment at home, 


my lover had very few „ gc * 


entertaining me alone. But the pre- 
ſence of a third perſon did not hinder 
him from declaring the moſt tender and 
unalterable love for me; nor did it aut 
le from diſcovering how pleaſed and 
happy I was at the conqueſt J had made. 

In this delightful ſituat ion near a 
twelvemonth paſſed away; during which 
time he would often lament his depend- 
ance upon an old uncle, whe, he faid, 
would molt affuredly difinherit him, if 
he married a woman without a fortune. 

I] wanted no better reaſon for this de- 
lay ; and was waiting for an event that 


promiſcd me the poſſeſſion of all I wiſh- 


ed for, when my happineſs was inter- 
rypted by the moſt villamous contriv- 
ance that ever was heard of. 

} had walked out one morning to buy 
ſame ſhades of ſilk, in order to Mich the 
covering of a ſettee which F was work- 
ing for my benefactreſs; and was return- 
ing home through a by-court, when, te 
my inexpreſſible ſurprize, I found my- 
ſelf ſtopt by two men, who, producing 
what they called a writ again(t me, hur- 
ried me intæ a coach, and conveyed me, 
half dead with terror, to a wretched 


houſe whole windows were guarded wih 


iron bars 0 
fs 
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As ſoon as I had power to ſpeak, I 
delired to know by whom and for what 
crime I was thus cruelly inſulted. They 
ſuc wed me without heſitation their au- 
thority: by which it appeared that the 
woman with whom I ved had ordered 
me to be arreſted for a debt of thirty 

zunds, which ſhe had ſworn I owed 
bh tor board and lodgings. lt is im- 
© poſſible !* cried I ; © ſhe cannot have 
« ſerved me ſo! There mult be ſome 
© miſtake in this! Send for her this mo- 
ment! J am ſure it is a miſtake!'— 
very poſſible, Madam, anſwered one 
of the fellows with a finile; * but if you 
« would take my advice, it ſhould be to 
© ſend for a gentleman inſtcad ct the 
« plaintiff, 4 young lady like you, 
Madam, nerd not ſtay here tor a debt 
of thirty pounds. Go where I ſend 
you, Sir, ſaid I; tell her what has 
© happened to me, and bid her haſten to 
© me, if ſhe would ſave my life.” The 
fellow ſhook. his head as he went out, 
but promiſed to do as I direfted, His 
companion aſked me what I pleaſed to 
call for, and explained his meaning by 
telling me I was in a public houſe. I 
bid lum call for what he liked, and 
charge it to me; he thanked me very 
civilly, and locking the door after him, 
left me to mylelf. |, 

I had now a little leiſure to reflect 
upon this adventure; but the more I 
thought of it, the greater was my per- 
plexity. I remained in this uncomfort- 
able luſpenſe for near an hour, when I 
heard the door open with ſome precipi- 
tation, and ſaw my lover enter the room 
Gith an aſtoniſhment not to be imagined. 
Good God! faid he, ſnatching me 
to his arms, is this an apartment for 
my charmer? That inhuman wo- 
 man!'——" What woman ?* faid I, in- 
terrupting him; * can it be poſſible?'— 
« She owns it herſelf, anſwered he; 
this profeſſing friend, this grateful 
* ſervant, owns that ſhe has arreſted 
© you.” I was ready to faint at what 
I heard; but recoygring myſelt as well 
as I could, I enquired into the motives 
of this woman's cruelty, * Her mo- 
* tive,” he replied, was avarice; I had 
* fone words with her two days ago, 
and threatened her in jeſt that I would 
© leave her lodgings. She thought me 
in earneſt; and, bclieving I was ſoon 
to marry the angel whom I doated on, 
* ſhe determined to make what money 


* ſhe could of Me by arreſting my ſweet 
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girl. She was not miſtaken when the 
gueſſed with what haſte I ſhould diſ- 
charge the debt.-Here, Sir,“ conti- 
nucd he, turning to the bailiff, © is the. 
full ſum, and a gratuity for yourldf, 
© Come, Madam, let us exchange this 


 deteſted place for apartments more 


« worthy of you.“ x 

The coach that brought him to my 
priſon was at the door. He unmedi- 
ately put me into it, and conducted me 
to a lice-ſhop upon Ludgate Hill. I 
remained in the coach while he ſept into 
the ſhop, and continued for a minute or 
two in converſation with the mĩſtreſs ot 
it ; when, returning to me with great 
chearfulneſs, he gave me joy of his/ſuc- 
ceſs, and handed me up ſtairs into plea- 
ſaut and convenient apartments. The 


exact order in which I found every thing 


in theſe apartments put me upon ob- 
ſerving that the owner of them was a 
propheteſs, and knew that I ſhould have 
need of them that very morning. My 
lover made no anſwer to my remark; but 
ſtraining me in his arms, and almoſt 
preſſing me to death, he called th m my 
bridal apartments, and bid me welcome 
to them as ſuch. He then went down 
to order dinner and a bottle of Cham- 
paign from the tavern, and returned to 
me with ſo much love and joy in his 
looks, that I was charmed with him 
beyond expreſſion. When dinner was 
removed, and the ſervant who attended 
us withdrawn, he faid and looked fo 
many fond and endearing things, and 
mingled ſuch careſſes with his words 
and looks, torcing upon me at the ſaine 
time three. or four glaſſes of a wine I 
was not uſed to that my heart, warm 
as it was before with love and gratitude, 
conſented to his defires, and in one fa- 
tal. moment betrayed me to a villam. 

I lived in this guilty commerce till the 
effects of it made me apprehenſive of be- 
ing a mother in a few weeks. I had 
often preſſed him for the performance of 
his promiſes ; and was now reſolved to 
be more particularly urgent with him 
upon that ſubject; but inſtead of liſten» 


ing to me, as I boped he would, he called 


haitily for his ſword, and took leave of 
me till the evening. ; | 
expected his return with the utmoſt 
impatience. The evening came; ans- 
ther, and another after that; but I nci- 
ther law him nor heard from him. Upon 
the fourth day of his leaving me, I receive 
ed a viſit from the miltrels of the houſe, 
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who, to my great aftoniſhment, addreſſ. 
ed me in theſe words 

© Ithought, Madam, at your entrance 
into this houſe, that you were a mar- 
© ried woman. The lady who hired 
© the lodgings for you two days before, 

gave me aſſurance that you were mar- 
b ried.— What lady!" cried I. You 
© amaze me! I heard not of theſe lodg- 
© ings till I had taken poſſeſſion of them. 
© Bc quick and tell me who was this 
« hdy?'— Alas!” anſwered my viſitor, 
© I knew not till this morning that you 


'« were fallen into the ſnares of the worſt 


© of women, and the moſt artful of men. 
She\ſaw my amazement; but deſiring 
my attention, proceeded thus“ As tor 
© the gentleman—if he deſerves the name 
© of one—you willneverſce him more. 
How, Madam, never fee him more!” 
interrupted I. My voice failed me as I 
uttered theſe words; and, leaning back- 
wards in my chair, I fainted away. She 
recovered me from my ſwoon, and then 


went on, He has juſt now ſent his 


© ſervant to diſcharge the lodgings ; of 
© whom, when I enquired how you were 
© to be taken care ot in your approach- 
© ing hour, his anſwer was, that he had 
© no commiſſion to ſpeak to ſuch queſ- 
tions. Pray, Madam,* continued ſhe, 
ci it true that you were arreſted in the 
c ſtreet the morning of your entrance 
© into theſe lodgings ?* I told her Yes. 
The ſervant then is honeſt,” ſhe re- 
plied; © he has given me your whole hil- 
© tory. The contrivers of that arreſt 
© were the. woman where you lodg- 
© ed, and the villain whom you truſted, 
© Their deſign was to fling you entirel 

© into his power, that he might u 

© it to your deſtruction. But do not 
4 deſpair, Madam, added the, ſecing 


me in the utmoſt afflid ĩon; all women 
© are not monſters. I have compaſſion 
+ upon your youth, and will aſſiſt you 
* in yourdiſtreſſes: Theſe apartments 
© are yours, till you deſire to reſign them: 
nor ſhall any thing be wanting that 
c — ſituation ſhall require, or that a 
© lady in happier circumſtances would 
© wilh to be provided with. And here- 
© after, if you ſhould chuſe to continue 
with me, and aſſiſt me in my buſineſs, 
© I will look upon you as my daughter, 
© and forget every thing which has be- 
«© fallen'you. 

Oppreſſed as I was with grief and 
ſhame, my heart bounded at this pro- 
polal; I fell upon the neck of my bene. 
tactreſs, and bedewed it with my tears; 
telling her, as well as thoſe tears would 
permit me, that I was bound to her for 
ever, and would wiſh for no other hap. 
pineſs than to love and pleaſe her. 

Three months are ſince I have 
been the mother of a ſweet boy: in all 
which time I have never ſeen and I pray 
heartily that I never may ſee us inhu- 
man father. The generous woman, who 
lupports me, is even kinder to me than 
her promiſe. She pays herſelf, ſhe ſays, 
in the comfortable thought, that ſhe has 
been an inſtrument in the hand of Hea- 
ven to fave me from deſtruftion. She 
told me yeſterday, that the ſtratagem by 
which this monſter got me into his power, 
with every particular of his behaviour to 
me before and after it, is his favourite 
ſubject in all companies. To deprive 
him therefore of his principal pleaſure, 
I have thought proper to take the ſto 


out of his hands, by telling it myſelt. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
AMANDA, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUMB. 
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To 


THE HONOURABLE 
HORACE WALPOLE, Es d. 


Take the liberty of prefixing your name to a volume of the 
I WorLD, as it gives me an opportunity, not only of making you 
my acknowledgments for the eſſays you have honoured me with, but 
alſo of informing the public to whom I have been obliged. 


That you may read this addreſs without a bluſh, it ſhall have no 
flattery in it. To confeſs the truth, I mean to compliment myſelf ; 
and I know not how to do it more effectually, than by thus ſigni- 
fying to my readers, that, in the conduct of this work, I have not been 
thought unworthy of your correſpondence, 


I am, S IX, 
Your moſt obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM, 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


HERE are very few employ- 
ments which require a greater 
degree of care and circumſpeRion than 
that of condufting a public paper. 


Double meanings are ſo much the de- 


light of all converſations, that 

om chuſe to take things in their ob- 
vious ſenſe z but are putting words and 
ſentences to the torture, to force con- 
feſſions from them which their authors 
never meant, or if they had, would 
have deſerved a whipping for. 

For this reaſon I take all the pains I 
can to be underſtood but one way. And, 
indeed, were I to publiſh nothing in 
theſe rs but what I write — 1 
ſhould be very little apprehenſive of 
double conſtructions. Kan it ſeems, 
I have not been ſufficiently guarded 
againſt the ſubtilties of my correſpond- 
ents. Amanda's letter in my laſt paper 
has been diſcovered to be a manifeſt des 
ſign to remove the lace-trade from Lud- 
gate Hill to Duke's Court. Some people 
make no conſcience of declaring that I 
am the author of it myſelf, and that I 
received a conſiderable bribe for writing 
it, Others are of opinion that it is the 
production of a very pretty journey- 
woman in Duke's Court, who is enter- 
ing into — with her miſtreſs in 
the lace · trade, and has taken this me- 
thod to bring cuſtom to the ſhop. But 
whoever is the writer of this letter, or 
whatever was the deſign of it, all people 
ue agreed that the check is certain; it 
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being very obſervable that the virtuous 
women have been ſeen, for this week 
|, to croud to the lace- in 
uke's Court, and that ſcarcely 2 
dozen of them have appeared upon Lud- 
gate Hill ſince they were apprized by 


this paper that ſuch a perſon as Amanda 


was known to be houſed there. 
From at leaſt half a dozen letters 
which I have received u this occa- 


ſion, I ſhall only publiſh the two fol- 


lowing. 


TO MR, Fr. ADAM. 
"ng | 


I Beg to be informed if the letter ſign · 

ed Amanda in your laſt be 
_—_ or invention. If reality, pleaſe 
to tell me at which of the lace-ſhops the 
creature lives, that I may avoid the odi- 
ous ſight of her, and not be obliged to 
buy my laces of 4 milliner, or to murder 
my horſes by driving them upon every 
trifling occaſion to the other end of the 
town, I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


REBECCA BLAMELESS. 


CxrarsiDe, Dec, 29th, 1763. 


MR, FITZ-ADAM; 


I Beg that you will do rhe the juſtice 

to inform the public that I have not 
had a lying - in in my houſe fince I was 
brought to bed of my fourteenth childs 
which is five years ago next Lady Day; 
and that the young woman who has. 
aſſiſted me in L for theſe 
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laſt three months, is not called Amanda, 
but Lucretia, I am your very humble 
lervant, 0 


WI1NnNEFRED BoBBiN, 


LupGaTz HIIIL, Dzc. 3oth, 1753. 


I wiſh with all my heart, that it was 
as eaſy for me to make amends for what 
has happened, as it is to vindicate my- 
ſelf from any intereſted defign in x & 


me — of Amanda's letter. It was 


ent to Mr. Dodſley's by the penny- 
mm written in a very pretty Italian 

and, and will be ſhewn to as many of 
the curious as are deſirous of ſeeing it. 
I will not deny that I ought to have 
cancelled this letter; as I my reaſon- 
ably have ſuppoſed that no lady who en- 
tertained a regard for her virtue, 
would be ſeen at a lace-ſhop upon Lud- 
gate Hill, while there was a bare poſſi. 
bility of her being ſerved by Amanda. 
Indeed, to confeſs the truth, I have al- 
ways been of opinion, that every young 
creature, who has been once convicted 
of making a ſlip, ſhould be compelled to 
take upon her the occupation of ftreet- 
walking all her life after, 

It is a maxim among the people call. 
ed Quakers—and a very laudable one it 
is—not to ſuffer a convicted and o 
knave to be one of their body. The 
have a particular ceremony, by whi 
they expel him their von wo + and 
though he may continue to profeſs the 
opinions of Quakeriſm, they look upon 
him to be no member of their church, 
and no otherwiſe a brother, than as every 
_ is deſcended from one common fa- 

er. 

I make no doubt, but that the Quakers 
have copied this piece of policy from the 
ladies : but as moſt copies are obſerved 
to fall ſhort of the ſpirit of their origi- 
nals, this induftrious, prudent, and opu- 
lent ſet of people, will, I hope, excuſe 
me, if I prefer a firſt and finiſhed defign 
to an imperfeR imitation of it. 

The Quakers have never, that I 
know of, excommunicated a member 
for one ſingle failure; nor, upon frequent 
repetitions of it, have they ſo driven him 
from the commerce of mankind, as to 
make him deſperate in vice, or to kill 
him with deſpair. How nobly ſevere 
are the ladies to the apoſtates from pu- 
rity ! To be once frail, is for ever to be 
I » A fall from virtue, how- 
ever circumftanced, or however repented 

of, can admit of no extenuation, They 


look upon the offender and the offence 
with equal deteſtation; and poſtpone bu- 
ſineſs, nay, even pleaſure itſelf, for the 
t duty of — and = con- 
gning to perpetual infamy a filter who 
has — . . them. : 

This ſettled and unalterable hatred 
of impurity cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mired, if it be conſidered how delicately 
the boſoms which harbour it are form- 
ed, and how ealy it is to. move them to 
pity and compaſſion in all other in- 
ſtances : eſpecially if we add to this con- 
ſideration, it's having force enough to 
tear up by the roots thoſe fincere and 
tender friendſhips which all handſome 
women, in a ſtate of virtue, are ſo well 
known to feel for one another, 

Nothing can ſo ſtrongly convince me 
of the truth of theſe female friendſhips, 
as the arguments which ſhallow and ſu- 
— men have thought proper to 

ing againſt them. They tell us that 
no handſome woman ever ſaid a civil 
— one as handſome as herſelf; but, 
on the contrary, that it is always the 
delight of heth to leſſen the beauty and 
to detract from the reputation of each 
other. 

Admitting the accuſation to be true, 
how ealy it is to ſee through the - 
natured diſguiſe of this behaviour ? 
Theſe generous young creatures are ſo 
apprehenfive for their companions, that 
they deny them beauty in order to ſe- 
eure them from the attempts of liber- 
tines. They know that the principal 
ornament of beauty is virtue; and that 
without both a lady is ſeldom in danger 
of an obſtinate purſuit : for which rea- 
ſon they very prudently deny her the 
poſſeMn of either. The lady thus 
obliged, is doing in return the ſame , 
agreeable ſervice to her beautiful ac- 
quaintance ; and is wondering what the 
men can ſee in ſuch trifling creatures to 
be even tolerably civil to them. Thus, 
under the appearance of envy and ill 
nature, they maintain inviolable friend- 
ſhips, and live in a mutual intercourſe 
of the kindeft offices, Nay, to ſuch 3 
— of enthuſiaſm have theſe friend. 

ips been ſometimes carried, that J 
have known a lady to be under no ap- 

enſions for herſelf, though purſucd 
y half the rakes in the town, who has 


; abſolutely fainted away at ſeeing one 


theſe rakes only playing with the fan of 
her handſome Fd, - 
The ſame diſcreet behaviour - - 
| ory 
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ſerved by almoſt every lady in her af- 


fairs with a man. If ſhe would expreſs 
her approbation of him, the phraſe is 
What a ridiculous animal ' When 
approbation is grown into love, it is— 
Lord, how I deteſt him!" But when 
ſhe riſes to a ſolemn declaration of—"I'll 
« die a thouſand deaths rather than give 
him my conſent," we are then {ure 
that the ſettlements are drawing, or 
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ing to theſe gentlemen both in public 
and private. Thoſe gentle ſouls, in- 
deed, who have the purity of their ſex 
more at heart than the reſt, may good - 
naturedly intend to make converts of 
their betrayers ; but I cannot help think - 
ing that the meetings upon thele occa- 
ſions thould be in the preſence of a 
third perſon : for men are ſometimes fo 
obſtinate in their errors, and are able 


that ſhe has packed up her cloaths, and 
intends leaping into his arms without 
any ceremony whatſoever, . 
There may —_ be cavillers at 
this behaviour of the ladies, as well as 
unbelievers in female friendſhip; but I 
dare venture to affirm, that every man 


will honour them for their extraordinary 


civilities and good-humour to the ſe- 
ducers of their ſex. Should a lady ob- 
ject to the company of ſuch men, it 
would naturally be faid that ſhe ſu- 
ſpeed her own virtue, and was conſeĩ- 
ous of carrying paſſions about her 
which were in danger of being kindled 
into flames by every ſpark of tempta- 
tion. And this is the obvious reaſon 
why the ladies are fo particularly oblig- 


to defend them with ſo much ſophiſtry, 
that, for want of the interpoſition of this 
third perſon, a lady may be fo puzzled 
as to become a convert to thoſe very , 
opinions which ſhe came on purpoſe to 
confute. 

It is very remarkable, that a lady fo 
converted is extremely apt, in her own 
mind, to compaſſionate thoſe deluded 
wretches, whom a little before ſhe per- 
ſecuted with ſo much rigour. But 
it is alſo to be remarked, that this ſoft- 
neſs in her nature is only the conle- 
quence of her depravity ; for while a 
lady continues as he ſhould be, it is im- 
poſſible for her to feel the leaſt reproaches 
of pity tor one who is otherwiſe, 
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HOC NOVUM EST AUCUPILUM 


POSTREMO ZMPERAVI EGOMET MIHI 
OMNIA ASSENTARL, IS QUESTUS NUNC £ST MULTO UVELEgINUS. 


HAT an eſſay on Hearers has 

not been given us by the writers 
of the laſt age, is to be accounted for 
from the ſame reaſons that the »ncients 
have left us no treatiſe on tobacconitts 
or ſugar-planters. The world is con- 
tinually changing by the two great prin- 
ciples of revolution and diſcovery : as 
theſe produce novelty, they furyiſh the 
baſis of our ſpeculations. 

Thepride of our anceſtors diſtinguiſh- 
ed them from the vulgar by the dignity 
of Taciturnity. If we conſult old pic- 
tures, we ſhall find-<ſuitable to the dreſs 
of the times—the beard cut, and the 
features compoſed to that gravity and 
ſolemnity of aſpe& which was to de- 
note wiſdom and im nce. In that 
admirable play of Ben Johnſon's, 
which, through the capacity and in- 
duſtry of it's reviver, has lately ſo well 
intertained the town, I mean, Every 


Tix. 


Man in his Humour, a country ſquire 
ſets up for high-bireding, by reſolving 
to be proud, —7 and gentle- 
© man»like.* In the man of birth or 
bufineſs, Silence was the note of wiſ- 
dom and diſtinction; and the haughty 

reſs then would no more vouchſafe 
to talk to her equals than ſhe will now 
to her inferiors. 

In thoſe times, when Talking was 
the province only of the vulgar or hire- 
ling, fools and jeſters were the uſual 
retainers in great families; but now, ſo 
total is the revolation, voices are be- 
come a mere drug, and will fetch no 
money at all, except in the fingle in- 
ſtance of an election. Riches, birth, 
and honours, aſſert their privileges by 
the oppolite quality to Silence; inſu- 
much, that many of the great eſtates. 
and manſion-houſes in this kingdom, 
ſeern at preſent to be held by the . 
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of 1 Talking. Fools and jeſters 
mult be uſeleſs in fanilies, where the 
maſter is no more athamed of expoſing 
his wit at his table to his gueſts and ſer- 
vants, than his drunkennets to his con- 
ſtituents. This revolution has obtained 
ſo generally all over Europe, that at this 
day a little dwart of the King of Poland, 
who creeps out after dinner trom under 


the trees of the deſſert, and utters im- 


inences to every man at table, is 
talked of at other courts as a ſingula- 
rity. 
Happy was it for the poor Talkers of 
thoſe days that ſo great a revolution was 
brought about by degrees; for though 


I can conceive it eaſy enough to turn 


the writers at Conſtantinople into print- 
ers, and believe it poſſible to make a 
chimney-ſweeper a miller, a tallow- 
chandler a perfumer, a gameſter a poli- 
tician, a fine lady a ftock-jobber, or a 
blockhead a connoiſſeur, I can have no 
idea of ſo ſtrange a metamorphoſis as 
that of a Talker into a Hearer. That 


Hearers, however, have ariſen in later 


times to anſwer in ſome degree the de- 
mand for them, is apparent from the 
numbers of them which are to he found 
in moſt families, under the various de- 
nominations of couſin, humble compa- 
nion, chaplain, led-captain, toad-eater, 
&c. But though each of theſe cha- 
raters frequently officiates in the poſt 
of Hearer, it will be 2a great miſtake if a 
Hearer ſhould imagine he may ever inter- 
fere in any of their departments, When 
the toad-eater opens in praiſe of muſty 
veniſon, or a greaſy ragout ; when the 
led-captain and chaplain commend 
prickt-wine, or any other liquors, ſuch 
as the French call Chaſſe-coufin, the 
Hearer muſt ſubmit to be peiloned with 
filence, When the couſin is appealed 
to for the length of a fox-chace, and 
out- lies his patron; when the ſquire of 
the fens declares he has no dirt near his 
houſe, and the couſin ſwears it is a hard 

vel for five miles round; or when 
Ne bill- improver aſſerts that he never 


aw his turf burn before, and turning 


ſhort, ſays— Did You, couſin?” In 
ſuch caſes as theſe the anſwers may give 
a dangerous example: for if a raw whelp 
of a Hearer ſhould happen to give his 
tongue, he will be rated and corrected 
like a puppy. * : 
The great duty therefore of this ef- 
fice is Silence; and I could prove the 
high antiquity of it by the Tyro's of 


the Pythagorean ſchool, and the ancient 


worſhip of Harpocrates, the tutelary 
deity of this ſet, P oras bequeath- 
ed to his ſcholars that celebrated rule, 
which has never yet been rightly under. 
ſtood—“ Worſhip, or rather, lady the 
echo; evidently intending thereby to 
inculcate, that Hearers ſhould obſerve 
that an echo never puts in a word till 
the Speaker comes to a pauſe. A great 
and comprehenſive lefſon! but being, 
perhaps, too conciſe for the inſtruction 
of vulgar minds, it may be neceſſary to 
deſcend more minutely into particular 
hints and cautions. 

A Hearer muſt not be drowſy : for 
nothing perplexes a Talker, like the acci- 
dent of ſleep in the mid of his ha- 
rangue » and I have known a French 


Talker riſe up and hold open the eye. 


lids of a Dutch Hearer with his finger 
and thumb, a 

He muſt not ſquint;: for no lover & 
ſo jealous as a true Talker, who will 
be perpetually watching the motion of 
the eyes, and always ſuſpecting that the 
attention is directed to that fide of the 
room to which they point. 

A Hearer muſt not be a ſeer of ſights; 
he muſt let an hare paſs as quietly as an 
ox ; and never interrupt narration, by 
crying out at fight of a highwayman 
or a mad-dog. An acquaintance of 
mine, who lived with a maiden aunt, 
loſt a good legacy by the ill-timed ar- 
rival of a coach-and-fix, which he firſt 
diſcovered at the end of the avenue, and 
announced as a moſt acceptable hearing 
to the pride of the family : but it hap- 
pened unluckily to be at the very time 
that the lady of the houſe was relating 
the critical moment of her life, when ſhe 
was in the greateſt danger of breaking 
her vow of celibacy. - 

A Hearer muſt not have a weak head: 
for though the Talker may. like he 
ſhould drink with him, he does not 
chuſe he ſhould fall under the table till 
himſelf is ſpeechleſs. 

He muſt not be a news-monger : be- 
cauſe times palt have already furniſhed 
the head of his patron with all the ideas 
he chuſes it ſhould be ſtored with. 

Laſtly, and principally, a Hearer mult 
not be a wit, I remember one of this 
profeſſion being told by a gentleman, 
who, to do him juſtice, was a very 
ſeaman, that he had rode from Portſ- 
mouth to London in four hours, aſked, 
If it was by Shrewſbury clock ? 7 
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the perſon ſo interrogated had not 
read Shakeſpeare, which was the only 
reaſon I call alfign why the adventur- 
ous queriſt was not immediately ſent 
aboard the Stygian tender. 

But here we muſt obſerve, that Silence, 
in the opinion of a Talker, is not merely 
a ſuppreſſion of the action of the gue; 
it is alſo neceſſary that every muſcle of 
the face and member of the body ſhould 
receive it's motion from no other ſenſa- 


tion than that which the Talker com- 


municates through the ear. 

A Hearer therefore muſt not have the 
$dgets : he muſt not _ if he hears - 
door clap, a gun go off, or a cry o 
murder. 7e * ſnuff with his 
noltrils if he ſmell fire; becauſe, though 
he ſhould ſave the houſe by it, he will 
be as ill rewarded as Caſſandra for her 
endexvours to prevent the flames of 
Troy, or Gulliver for extinguiſhing 
thoſe of Lilliput. 

There are many more hints which I 
ſhould be deſirous of communicating for 
the benefit of beginners, if I was not 
afraid of making my paper too long to 
be properly read and conſidered within 
the compaſs of a week, in which the 
greateſt part of every morning is neceſ- 
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farily dedicated to mercers, milliners, 
hair- cutters, voters, levees, lotteries, 
lounges, &c. I ſhall therefore fay a 
word or two to the Talkers, and haſten 
to a concluſion. 

And here it would be very imperti- 
nent, and going much out of the way, 
were I to interfere in the juſt rights 
which theſe gentlemen have _ 
own officers and domeſtics. I would 
only recommend to them, when they 
come into other company, to conſider 
that it is expected the talk 
ſhould be proportioned among them in 


degrees, according to the acres they ſe- 


verally poſſeſs, or the number of ftars 
annexed to their names in the liſt pr int- 
ed from the public funds: that Hearin 
1s an involuntary tribute, which is paid. 
like other taxes, with a reluctance in- 
creaſing in proportion to the riches of 
the perſon taxed: that it is a falſe argu- 
ment for a Talker to ſay to a jaded au- 
dience he will tell a ſtory that is true, 
great, or excellent; for when a man has 
eat of the firſt and ſecond courſe till he 
is full to the throat, you tempt him in 
vain, at the third, by aſſuring him the 
plate you offer is one of the beſt entremets 
Le Grange ever made. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


on, 

Am ore of thoſe benevolent perſons, 

who having no land of their own, 
and not being free of any one corporation, 
like true citizens of the world, turn all 
their thoughts to the good of the public, 
and are known by the general name of 
Projectors. All the good I ever did or 
thought of, was for the public, My 
lole anxiety has been for the ſecurity, 
health, revenue, and credit of the pub- 
lic: nor did I ever think of paying any 
debts in-my whole life, except thoſe of 
the public. This public ſpirit, you al- 
ready ſuppoſe, has been moſt amply re- 
warded and perhaps ſuſpect that I am 
going to trouble you with an oſtenta- 
tious boaſt of the public money I have 
touched ; or that I am deviſing ſome 
artfu} eyafion of an enquiry into the 


method by which I amaſſed it. On the 
contrary, I muſt aſſure you, that I have 


carried annually the fruits of twelve 
months deep thought to the Treaſury, 
Pay-office, and Victualling- office, with 


out having brought from any one 
thoſe places the leaſt return of treaſure, 


pay, or victuals. At the Admiralty 
the porters can read the longitude in my. 
night-gown, as plainly as if the plaid 
was worked into the letters of that word. 


And I have had the mortification to ſee 
a man with the dulleſt project in the 


world admitted to the Board, with no 
other preference than that of being 2 
ranger, while I have been kept ſhiver- 


ing t court. 


After this ſhort hiſtory of myſelf, it is 


time I ſhould communicate the proje& I 
have to propoſe for your particular con- 
ſideration. 


M is, that a new office be 
y propoſal | 


eir 
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erected in this cap* thy and called 
the Extinguiſhing Office. In explain- 
ing the nature of this Office, 1 ſhall en- 
deavour to convince you of it's extra- 
ordinary utility: and that the ſcope and 
intent of it may be perfe&ly underitood, 
I beg leave to be indulged in making a 
few philoſophical remarks. 

There is no obfervation more juſt or 


common in experience, than that every 


thing excellent, in nature or art, has a 


certain fixed point of perfection, proper 


to ĩtlelf, which it cannot tranſgreſs with- 
out loſing much of it's beauty, or ac- 
quirirg {ome blemith. 

The period which time puts to all 
mortal things, is brought about by an 
imperceptible decay: and whatever is 
once paſt the criſis of maturity, affords 
only the melancholy proſpect of being 
impaired hourly, and of advancing 
through the degrees of aggravated de- 
formity to it's diſſolution. 

We inconſiderately bewail a great 
man, whom death has taken off, as we 
ſay, in the bloom of his glory; and yet 
confeſs it would have been happier for 
Priam, Hannibal, Pompey, and the 
Duke of Marlborough, if Fate had put 
an earlier period to their lives. 

Inſtead of quoting a multitude of 
Latin verſes, I refer you to that part of 
the tenth ſatire of Juvenal, which treats 
of longevity : but I muſt deſire particu- 
larly to remind you of the following 


P 


Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas,—— 
It is to a mature reflection on the ſenſe 
of this paſſage that I owe the greateſt 
thought which ever entered the brain of 
2 projector: and I doubt not, if I could 
once eſtabliſh the office in queſtion, of 
being able to ſtrike out from this hint a 
certain method of practice that would be 
as beneficial to mankind as it would 
be new and extraordinary. 

It has been the uſual cuſtom, when 
old Generals have worn out their bodies 
by the toils of many glorious campaigns, 
Beauties their complexions by the fa- 
tigues of exhibiting their . or 
Patriots their conſtitutions by the heat 
of the houſe, to ſend them to ſome purer 
air abroad, or to Kenſington Gravel - 
pits at home: but as there is nothing ſo 
jullly to be dreaded as the chance of 
ſurviving good fame, I am for ſending 
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all ſuch perſons in the zenith of their 
glory to the fens in, Eſſex. 

As it is with man himlelf, ſo likewiſe 
ſhall we find it with every thing that 
proceeds from him.” His plans are 
great, juſt, and noble; worthy the di- 
vine image he bears. His progreſſion 
and execution, to à certain point, an- 
ſwerable to his deſigns; but beyond it, 
all is weakneſs, deformity, and diſgrace, 
To be aſſured of this point, it is as ne- 
ceſſary to conſult another, as the ſick 
man his phyfician to know the criſis of 
his diſtemper: but whom to apply to, 
is the important queſtion." A friend is 
of all men living the moſt unfit, be- 
cauſe good countel and ſincere advice 
are known to produce an immediate dif. 
folution of all ſocial connections. The 
neceſſity of a new Office is therefore evi. 
dent; which Office, I propoſe, ſhall be 
hereafter executed by commiſſion; but 
firſt—by way of trial—by a fingle per- 
fon, inveſted with proper powers, and 
univerſally — 2 x4" by the . ſtile 
and title of Sworn Extinguiſher. To 
explain the functions of this perſon, I 
ſhall relate to you the accident which 
wanry, the firſt hint for what I am 
now offering to your en 

Whenever I have ban tþ happy as to 
be maſter of a candle, I have obſerved, 
that though it has burnt with great 
brightneſs to a certain point, yet the 
moment that the flame has reached that 
point, it has become leſs and leſs bright, 
riſing and falling with great inequalities, 
till at laſt it has expired in a intole- 
rable ſtink. In other families, where 
Poverty is not the directreſa, the candle 
lives and dies without leaving any ill 
odour behind it; and this by the well- 
timed application of a machine called an 
Extinguiſher. 

It is the uſe of this machine that I am 
defirous of extending: and what con- 
firmed me in the projet was my hap- 
pening one Sunday to drop into a church 
where the top of the pulpit was a deep 
concave, not very unlike the implement 
983 The ſermon, which 

ad begun and proceeded in a regular 
. tenor, grew towards the latter 
end extremely different; now lofty, now 
low, now flaſhy, now dark. In ſhort, 
the preacher and his canopy brought ſo 
ſtrongly to my mind the expiring candle 
and its Extinguiſher, that I longed to 
have the power of properly applying the 
one to the other; and from that moment 
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conceived a project of ſuſpending hollow 
cones of tin, braſs, or wood, over the 
heads of all public ſpeakers, with lines 
and pullies to lower them occaſionally, 

I carried this project to a certain great 
man, who was pleaſed to reject it; tell - 
ing me of ſeveral devices which might 
anſwer the purpoſe better; and inſtanc- 
ing, among many other practices, that 
of the Robin Hood Society, where the 

dent performs the office of an Ex- 
tinguiſher by a fingle ſtroke of a ham- 
mer. In ſhort, the arguments of this 

t man prevailed with me to lay aſide 
my firſt ſcheme, but furniſhed me at the 
fame time with hints for a more exten- 
five one. 

At the playhouſe the curtain is not 
only always ready, but capable of Ex- 
mig” + at once all the perſons of the 
dramas, How many new tragedies might 
be faved for the future, if the curtain 
was to drop by authority as ſoon as the 
hero was dead! Or how happily might 
the languid, pale, and putr:d flames of 
a whole fifth act, be Extinguiſhed by 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an office? 

In applying it ao epic poetry, I could 
not but felicitate the author of the Iliad. 
The Extinguiſher of the ZEneid de ſerves 
the higheſt encomiums— Happy Virgil! 
But O wretched Milton! more unhap- 
py in the blindneſs of thy commentators 
than in thy own! who, to thy eternal 
diſgrace, would preſerve thy two con- 
cluding lines with the ſame ſuperſtition 
with which the Gebers venerate-the ſnuff 
of a candle, and cry out Sacrilege if 
you offer to extinguiſh it! 

I perceive I ſhall want room to ex- 

ain my method of Extinguiſhing 

alkers in private companies; but that 
I may not appear to you like thoſe 
quacks who boaſt of more than they 
can perform, let me convince you that 
the attempt is not impraRicable, by re- 
minding you of Apelles, who, ſtandin 
behin j one of his pictures, liſtened wit 
great patience while a ſhoemaker was 
commending the footz but the moment 
the mechanic was paſſing or to the leg, 
ſtept from his hiding-place, and Extin- 
guiſhed him at once with the famous 
proverb in uſe at this day—* The ſhoe- 
* maker muſt not go beyond his laſt.” 

But whenever thiy office is put into 


commiſſion, I propoſe, for this laſt- 
mentioned branch, to take in a proper 
number of ladies; I mean ſuch as dreſs ' 
in the height of the mode; who, being 
equipped with hoops in the utmoſt ex- 
tent of the faſhion, are always provided 
with an Extinguither ready for imme- 
diate uſe. By the application of this 
machine to the above-mentioned pur- 
poſe, I mall have the farther ſatisfac- 
tion of vindicating the ladies from the 
unjuſt imputation of bearing about them 
any thing uſeleſs. And as the Chineſe 
knew gunpowder, the ancients the load- 
ſtone, and the moderns electricity, many 
years before they were applied to the be- 
nefit of mankind, it will not appear 
ſtrange if a noble uſe be at length fond 
for the Hoop, which has, to be ſure, 
till now, afforded mere matter of ſpe- 
culation, 

I now Extinguiſh myſelf; and am, 
Sir, your molt humble ſervant, 


P. S. If the above projet meets with 
your approbation, I ſhall venture to 
communicate another of a nature not 
very unlike the foregoing, and in which 
the public is at leaſt equally intereſted. 


Galenical medicines, from the quan» 
tity with' which the patient was to be 
drenched, have excited of late years ſo 
univerſal a loathing, that the faculty 
muſt have loſt all their practice, if they 
had. not hit upon the method of con- 
tracting the whole force and ſpirit of 
their preſcriptions into one chymical 
Drop or Pill. a 

From this hint I would propoſe to 
erect a, New Chamber, with powers to 
abridge all arts and ſciences, hiftory, 

try, oratory, eſſays, &c. into 
fab ance of a maxim, apothegm, ſpirit 
of hiſtory, or epigram. And as a proof 
of the practicability of this project, I 
will mak yourſelf the judge, whether 
your laſt paper on Hearers may not be 
fully _comprized in the following four 
lines— 
Our fares kept a Fool, a poor hireling for tate, 
Toenlivenduli pride with hjsjeſting and pratez 
But faſhion capriciouſiy changing. it's rule, 
Now my ton o is the wir, and his 14 

Za the FOOL. 
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- PORRECTO JUGULO HISTORIAS, CAPTIVUSUT, AUDIT» 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 


CAER CARADOCK, JAN. 16, 1754. 
SIR, % 0 
| 7 OUR paper upon Hearers gave 

me that pleaſure which a ſeries of 
truths muſt always afford to him who 
can witnels for every one of them, 

I was born and brought up in the 
principality of Wales, which from time 
immemorial muſt have been productive 
of the moſt thorough-bred, ſeaſoned, 
and ftaunch Hearers, ſince every gen- 
tleman of that country holds and aſſerts 
his right to be a Talker by privilege of 
birth. I would not have you conclude 
from what I have ſaid above, that I am 
not as good a gentleman as the beſt, (I 
mean of as good a family) though po- 
verty and ill- fortune have doomed me 
to be for ever a Hearer, 

I was left an orphan in my earlieſt 

years; but I am not going to trouble 
you with the many misfortunes which 
. conſtantly attended me to the age of 
forty ; at which time I was a ſchool- 
maſter, without boys to teach, or bread 
to eat. At this period of my life I was 
adviſed by the parſon of our pariſh to 
go and enter myſelf in ſome large and 
wealthy family to be an Uncle; which 
is a known and common term in Wales, 
of like ſignification with Hcarer in Eng- 
land; the duties and requiſite quali 
cations being nearly the fame, as will 
appear from the following ſhort inſtrue- 
tions given me by my adviſer; viz. 
N ver to open my lips, except for the 
well-timed utterance of-—* Indeed! 
© Surpiizine !--Prodigious! — Moſt a- 
© mazing!* Bus theſe only to be uſed at 
the proper intervals of the Talket's 
fetching his breath, coughing, or at 
other p2uſes; and the length of the ad- 
miration to he always adapted to, and 
particularly never to excecd, the afore- 
ſai intervals. \ 

But in order to explain the method he 
"took to qualify me ſtill farther, and 
inure me to patience, I muſt give you a 
ſhort "iſtery of this worthy pariſon. He 
was truly, what he was calicd, a good 


o 


Hor. 


ſort of a man; if charity, friendſhip, 
and good-humour, can entitle a man ts 
that character. I muſt not conceal the 
meanneſs of his education, in which he 
diſcovered, however, as great a genius 
as could poſſibly ariſe out of a ſtable and 
a kennel, He was a thorough ſportſ- 
man, and ſo good a Shot, that the late 
ſquire took a fancy to him, made him 
his conſtant companion, and gave him 
the living. But, that he might not be 
loſt in ſtudy and ſermon-mak ing, he 
contrived to marry him to the daughter 
of the late incumbent, who had been 
taught by her father Latin and meta- 
phylics, and exerciſed, from twelve years 
old to forty, in making themes and ſer- 
mons. As ſhe was by nature meagre 
and deformed, by conſtitution fretful 
and complaining, by education conceit- 
ed and diſputatious, by ſtudy pale and 
blear-eyed, and by habit talkative and 
loud, the friendſhip of the goed parſon 
ſuggeſted her as the fitteſt perſon in the 
world to exerciſe my patience for a few 
months, and inure me to the diſcipline 
of my future function. In this ſtation 
I made a vaſt progreſs in a little time; 
for I not only heard above a thouſand 


ſermons, but the ſtrict obſervance of my 


vow of attention having made me a fa- 
vourite, I was complained to whenever 
any thing went amils in the family, and 
often ſcolded at for the huſband, Whoſe 
office grew into a ſinecure: inſomuch, 
that if I had not known the ſincerity and 
uprightneſs of his heart, I ſhould have 
ſuſpected him of bringing me into his 
houſe to ſupply for him all thoſe duties 
which he wanted to be eaſed of. But he 
had no ſuch intereſted views; for as ſoon 
as he found his helpmate had trans fuſed 
into me a neceſſary portion of patience 
and long- ſuffering, he recommended me 
to my fortune, giving me—generous 
man -a coat and wig, which formerly 
himſelf, and before him the ſquire, bad 
worn for many years upon extraordinary 
days, Having thus equipt me, he re- 
ſumes the duties of his fatty, where he 


officiates to this day, with true Chriſtian 
My 


reſignation, 
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My firſt reception was at the houſe of 
2 gentleman who, in the earlier part of 
his life, had followed the ſtudy of bo- 
tany. Nature and truth are fo pleaſing 
to the mind of man, that they never fa- 
tiate. Alas! he happened one day to 
take, by miſtake, a root that had been 
ſent him from the Indies : it was a moſt 
ſubtle poiſon, to which his experience 
in Britiſh ſimples knew no antidote. 
Immediately upon his death, a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who had his eye 
upon me ſome time, ſent me an invita- 
tion. His diſcourſe was upon huſ- 
bandry; and, as he never deceived me 
in any thing but where he deceived 
himſelf, I heard Him alſo with plea- 


ſure. 


Theſe were therefore my halcyon 


days, on which I always refle& with re- 
gret and tears. How different were the 
ſucceeding ones, in which I have liſten- 
ed to the tales of old maids running over 
an endleſs lit of lovers they never had; 
of old beaux who boaſted of favours 
from ladies they never ſaw; of ſenators 
who narrated the eloquence they never 
ſpcke! giving me ſuch a diſguſt and 
nauſea to lyes, that at length my ears, 
which were at that time much too quick 
for my office, grew unable to bear them. 
But prudently conſidering that I muſt 
_ hear or ſtarve, I —— the fol 
owing expedient for qualifying a lye. 
While I afſented by — Ms, 
or motion of the head, eyes, or muſcles 
of the face, I reſolved to have in reſerve 
ſome inward expreſſion of diſſent. Of 
theſe I had various; but for the ſake of 
brevity I ſhall only trouble you with 
one, 

A younger brother, who had ſerved 
abroad all his life, as he would fre- 
quently tell us, and who came unex- 
ways. to the eſtate and caſtle where 

e found me with a good character, 
took ſo kindly to me, that he ſeemed to 
defire no other companion; and, as a 
proof of it, never ſent to invite or add 
to our company any one of the nume; 
rous friends he ſo often talked of, of 
great rank, bravery, and honour, who 
would have gone to the end of the world 
to have ſerved him. I could have loved 
him too, but for one fault. He would 
Lie without meaſure or diſguife, His 
uſual exaggeration was—and more. As 
thus—* At the fiege of Monticelli,“ a 


don in Italy, as he told us, I received 


in ſeveral parts of my body three · and 


years ſooner, it _ haye driven me 
0 2 : 


© twenty ſhot, and, more. At the bat. 
© tle of Caratha, in Turkey, I rode 
© to death eighteen horſes, and more. 
With Lodamio, the Bavarian general, 
© I drank, hand to fiſt, fix dozen of 
hock, and ,nore.” Upon all ſuch oc- 
caſions I inwardly anticipated him, by 
ſubſtituting in the place of his laſt two 
words, the two following or le. But 
it ſo happened, one unfortunate even- 
ing, — he was in the —_ * the 
ſharpeſt engagement ever h of, in 
which — 3 his ſingle broad - ſword 
he had killed five hundred, and more, 
that I kept my time more preciſely 


than ſilence: for unhappily the qua- 


lifying or le, which ſhould have been 
tacitly ſwallowed for the quieting my 
own ſpirit, was ſo audibly articulated 
to the enflaming of his, that, the moment 
he heard ſubjoined to his five hundred 
or leſs, the fury of his reſentment de- 
ſcended on my ear with a violent blow 


of his fiſt. By this flip of my tongue I 


loſt my poſt in that family, and the 
hearing of my left - ear. 7 | 

The conſequences of this accident 
gave me great apprehenſions for a con- 

derable time: for the ſlighteſt cold af- 
fecting the other ear, I was frequently 
rebuked for miſplacing my marks of 
approbation. But I ſoon diſcovered 
at it was no real misfortune; for ex- 
ience convinced me, that abſolute ſi- 
— was of greater eſtimation than the 
beſt · timed ſyllable of interruption. It 
is to this experience that I ſhall refer 
you, after having recounted the laſt me- 
morable adventure of my unfortunate 
hiſtory. 

The laſt family that received me was 
ſo numerous in relations and viſitors, 
that I found I ſhould be very little re- 
garded when I had worn off the charac- 
ter of ſtranger; though, as ſuch, I was 
as earneſtly applied to as any high court 
of appeals. For as the force of liquor 
co-operated with the force of blood, they 
one and all addreſſed themſelves to me 
to ſettle the antiquity of their families z 
vociterating at one and the ſame time 
above a ſcore of genealogies. This was 
a harder ſervice than any I had ever 
been uſed to; and the whole weight of 
the clamour falling on my only fur- 
viving ear, unhappily overpowered it, 
and became from that inſtant totally 
denf. 

Had this accident happened a few 


to 
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to deſpairz but my experience aſſuring 
me that I am now much better qualified 
than ever, gives me an expeQation of 
making my fortupe: I therefore apply 


to you to recommend me for a Hearer * 


in a country where there is better en- 
couragement, and where I doubt not of 
giving ſatisfaction. 

I (hall not trouble you with enume- 
rating the advantages attending a deaf 
Hearer:' it will be enough for me to ſay, 
that as ſuch, I am no longer ſubject to 
the danger of an irreſiſtible ſmile; nor 
will my ſqueamith diſlike to lyes bring 
me again into diſgrace. I ſhall now be 
exempt from the many misfortunes 
which my ungovernable ears have for- 
merly led me into. What reproving 
looks have I had for turning my eyes 
when I have heard a bird fly againſt the 
window, or the dog and cat quarrellin 
in a corner of the room! How bave f 
been reprimanded, when detected in di- 
viding my attention between the ſtories 


O*® all the paſſions of the human 
mind, there is not one that we al- 
low ſo much indulgence to as Contempt. 
But to determine who are the proper oh- 
jects of that paſſion, may poinibly re- 
quire a greater degree of fagacity and 
penetration than moſt men are maſters 
of. Whoever conforms to the opinion 
of the world, will often be deceived; and 
whoever contradicts the opinion of the 
world, which I am now about to do, 
will as often be deſpiſed. But it is the 
duty of a public writer to oppoſe popu- 
lar errors; a duty which I impoſed upon 
myſelf at the commencement of this 
work, and which I ſhall be ready to 
orm as often as I ſee occaſion. 

It is not my preſent intention to treat 
of individugls, and the contempt they 
are apt to entertain for one another: my 
deſign is an extenſive one; it is to reſcue 
no leſs than three large bodies of men 
from the undeſerved contempt of almoſt 
all the good people of England, and to 
recommend them to the ſaid good people 
for their pity and compaſſion. The 
three large bodies I am c_ of, and 
which, collectively conſidered, make up 
at leaſt a fourth part ef his majeſty's 
ſubjects, are Parſons, Authors, and 
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of my patron and the brawls of his fa- 
mily !-—* What had I to do with the 
« quarrels of * family?“ I own the re- 
roof was juſt; but I appeal to 
* any man who bas dis im. 
reſtrain them, when a quarrel is to be 
heard, from making it the chief obje& 
of his attention ? | 
To conclude. If you obſerve a Talker 
in a large company, you never ſee him 
examining the ſtate of a man's ear: his 
whole obſervation is upon the eye; and 
if he meet with the wandering or the va- 
cant eye, he turns away, and inſtantly 
addreſſes himſelf to another. My eyes 


were always good; but as it is notorious: 


that the privation of ſome parts add 
ſtrength and perfection to others, I may 
boaſt that, face the loſs of my ears, I 
found my * (which are confeſſed] 
the principal. organs of attention) 
ſtrong, quick, and vigilant, that I can 
without vanity offer myſelf for as good a 
Hearer as any in England. Yours, &c 


Cuckolds. I ſhall conſider each of theſe 
claſſes in the order in which it ſtands, 
beginning with the Parſon, as the moſt 
reſpectable of the three. 

And though there is no denying that 
this profeſſion took it's riſe from fo ex- 
ploded a thing as religion, the belief of 
which I do not intend to inculcate, hav- 
ing conceived an opinion that theſe my 
lucubrations have admiſſion into fami- 
lies too polite for ſuch concernments; 
yet I have hopes of ſhewing, to the ſatis» 
ſaction of my readers, that a Parſon is 
not abſolutely ſo contemptible a cha- 
racter as is generally imagined. 

I know it has been urged in his fa- 
vour, that, though unfortunately brought 
up to the trade of religion, he entertains 
waa notions in private, and neither 
believes nor practiſes what by his func- 
tion he is obliged to teach. But allow- 
ing this defence to be a partial one, and 
that a Parſon is really, and to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, a believer, I do not 
admit, even in this caſe, that he deſerves 
all the contempt that people are inclined 
to throw upon him, eſpecially if the ex- 
treme narrowneſs of his education be 
duly enquired into. 

While the ſons of great perſons are 
indulged 
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indulged by tutors and their mothers 
maids at home, the intended Parſon is 
confined cloſely to ſchool; from whence 
he has the misfortune to be ſent directly 
to cdllege, where he continues, perhaps, 
half a ſcore years, drudging at his 
courſes; and where, for want of money, 
he may exclaim with Milton, that 


- Ever-during DARK 

Surrounds him: fromthe cyuzanyuUL WAYS 
of men . 

Cut off; and for the oK of xNowLEDGE 
fair 

Preſented with an univerſal LANE. 


Which is as much as to ſay, that he is 
totally in the Dark as to what is doing 
abroad; and that, while other men are 
going on in the Chearful Ways of 
wenching, drinking, and gaming, and 
improving their minds by Mr. Hoyle's 
Book of — — the whole world 
is a Blank to the poor Parſon, who in 
all probability grows old in a country 
cure, and owes to the ſquire- of the pa · 
riſh all his knowledge of mankind. That 
ſuch a Parſon, even though he ſhould 
believe every article of Chriſtianity, and 
ſhould practiſe up to bis belief, is not in 
every reſpe& an objet of contempt, is 
really my opinion. For though the De- 
monſtrations of a Tindal, a Toland, and 
a Woolſton, may have reached him at 
his cure, yet they do not always appear 
to be Demonſtrations but to thoſe who 
read them in town; and even there a 
man muſt have kept good company, and 
entered. thoroughly into the faſhionable 
amuſements, (which few Parſons are 
able to do) before he can be certain that 
they are Demonſtrations. 

© The Author comes next to be conſi- 

dercd. And here it imports me to be 
extremely cautious; left, being myſelf 
an Author, I betray a partiality in fa- 

your of the fraternity. But whatever 
mankind have agreed to think of an Au- 

tlior, he i. not a olutely and at all times 

an object of contempt: on the con- 

trary, f it may be proved, (which I be- 

lieve no man living will deny) that at 

the time of his commencing Author, his 

choice would have led him to turn his 

hand to buſineſs, but that he had neither 

money to buy, nor credit to procure, a 

ſtool, bruſhes, and black-ball, I hope 

he may be admitted among the objects 

of compaſſion. A queſtion indeed may 

occur, that if ever he has been fo fortu- 


nate as to have ſaved three ſhillings by 
his writings, why he has not then ſet 
about buying the above-mentioned im- 
plements of trade? But, ſuppoſing him 
to have acquired ſo much wealth, the 
proverb of—* Once a whore, and always 
© a whore," is leſs fignificant than 
Once an Author, and always an Au- 
* thor;* inſomuch, that a man convicted 
of being a wit is diſqualified for buſi- 
neſs during life; no city apprentice will 
truſt him with his ſhoes, nor will the 
poor beau ſet a foot upon his ſtool, from 
an opinion that, for want of ſkill in his 
calling, his blacking muſt be bad, or, 
for want of attention, be applied to the 
ſtocking inſtead of the ſhoe. That al- 
moſt every Author would chuſe to ſet 
up in this buſineſs, if he had wherewithal 
to begin with, muſt appear very plainly 
to all candid obſervers, from the natural 
ropenſity which he diſcovers towards 
Blackening. = 
Far be it from me, or any of my bro- 
ther Authors, to intend lowering the dig- 
nity of the gentlemen trading m Black- 
ball, by naming them with ourſelves: 
we are extremely ſenſible of the great 
diſtance there is between us; and it is 
with envy that we look up to the occu- 
pation of Shoe-cleaning, while we la- 
ment the ſeverity of our fortune, in be- 
ing ſentenced to the drudgery of a leſs 
reſpectable employment. But while we 
are unhappily excluded from the Stool 
and Bruſh, it is ſurely a very hard cafe 
that the contempt of the world ſhould 
purſue us, only becauſe we are unfor- 
tunate. 
I proceed laſtly to the Cuckold; and 
I hope that it will not be a more diffi- 
cult taſk to reſcue this gentleman from 
contempt than either the Parfon or the 
Author. In former times, indeed, 
when a lady happened now and then 
to prefer a particular friend to her 
huſband, it was uſual to hold the ſaid 
huſband in ſome little diſeſteem; for as 
women were allowed to be the beſt judges 
of men, and as in the caſe before us, 
the wife only preferred one man to an- 
other, people were inclined to think that 
ſhe had ſome private reaſan for ſo do- 
ing. But in theſe days of freedom, 
when a lady, inſtead of one friend, is 
civil to one-and-twenty, I am humbly 
of opinion that her Cuckold is no more 
the object of contempt for ſuch a prefe · 
rence, than if he had been robbed by as 
many 
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many | highwaymen upon Hounſlow 
Heath, * Two to one, ſays the pro- 
verb, are odds at Foot-ball;' and every 
one in the preſent caſe ought to make pro- 
"+49 e allowance for much greater 

es. f 

But to do honour to Cuckolds, I will 
be bold to ſay that they ought oftener to 
excite envy than contempt. How com- 
mon is it for a man to owe his fortune 
to the frailty of his wife? Or, though 
ſhe ſhould reap no pecuniary advanta 
from her incontinency, how apt are the 
carelſes of a ſcore or two lovers to ſweet- 
en her temper towards her huſband? A 
Jady is ſometimes apt to pay fo great a 
regard to her _— as to overlook the 
virtues of meekneſs and forbearance : 
rob her of that one virtue, and you re- 


ſtore her to all.the reſt, as well as her 
huſband to his quiet. 

Bui waving every thing I have ſaid, 
there ſtill remains a reaſon for holding 
Cuckolds in eſteem; and this is, the 
regard and veneration which we owe to 
great men, If our betters are not 
aſhamed of being Cuckolds, it does 
not become their inferiors to treat them 
with diſreſpect, 

I ſhall cloſe this paper with obſerv- 
ing upon the three characters which I 
have here endeavoured to befriend, that 
while we are obliged to the Parſon for 
a Butr, the Author for Abuſe, and to 
the Cuckold for his Wife, it is the 
higheſt degree of ingratitude to hold any 
one of them in contempt. 


Ne L VIII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1754 


vin, 
I Hardly know a more unfortunate 
circumſtance which can happen to a 
ountz man, than that of being too 
— 2 it is a thouſand to one that 
in the courſe of his education he loſes the 
very dignity of his ſex and nature. Dur- 
ing his infancy his father himſelf will 
be too apt to be pleaſed with the deli- 
cacy of his features; his mother will 
be in raptures with them; and every 
filly woman who viſits in the family, 
will continually lament that maſter was 
got a girl— For what a fine creature 
© would he have made!” If he goes to 
ſchool, he will be perpetually teazed by 
the nick name of Mils Molly; and, if 
he has not great reſolution, be obliged 
to become the moſt miſchievous imp-of 
the whole fraternity, merely to avoid 
the harder imputations of fear and effe- 
miaacy. When he mixes amongſt men, 
the imperfections of his education will 
fill Rick cloſe to him; the bar itſelf will 


hardly cure him of ſheepiſhneſs, or the 


cockade defend him from the appearance 
of cowardice, His very — (if 
he has them) will ſeem virtues out of 
nature; they will be the wiſdom of a 
Cornelia, or the heroilm of a Sophoniſba. 
Nay, vcre we to ſce him mount a breach, 
I am afraid that, inſtead of thoſe noble 
eulogies and exclamations which ſhould 
properly attend a hero in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, we ſhould only cry out with 


Mrs. Clerimont in the play—* O the 


brave pretty creature! 

Such are the calamities, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, which almoſt neceſſarily attend 
on male beauty; and ſo pernicious ſome- 
times are it's conſequences, that I have 
more than once been tempted to wiſh 
ſome method could be found out which 
might extirpate it entirely. What ſtateſ- 
men, what generals, what prelates, may 
we have loſt, merely by the misfortune 
of a fine complexion ? It is with infinite 
concern that I frequently look round 
me in public aſſemblies, and ſee ſuch 
numbers of well-dreſt youths, who might 
really have been of uſe to themſelves, 
and to mankind, had their parents taken 
the Indian method of marking their 
faces to diſtinguiſh their quality. As 
it is, their unlucky perſons have led 
them aſtray into pertneſs and affectation, 
under a notion of, politeneſs z and what 
ought to have been ſenſe and judgment, 
is at beſt but a genteel taſte in trifles. 
© Thoughtleſs man !* have I ſometimes 
ſail to myſelf, when the melancholy 
mood was on, * how blind is he to futu- 
* rity!* Little do theſe flutterers think, 
while their ſummers are dancing away 
in dangling to Ranelagh with Lady 
Bi:ldy and Lady Fanny, that the cold 
uncomfortable winters of their life muſt 
at Jait terminate in prattling ſcandal, 
and playing at quadrille with Lady 
Bridget and Lady Frances! 

Their 
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1; fallen into the ſear, the yellow Haft: 

And that, which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
They muſt not look to have. 


Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the pre- 
venting ſuch misfortunes might very 
well become your care, if not that of 
the legiſlature. Every body knows that 
there was à time, even in a Roman 
army, when * aim at their faces,“ was as 
dreadful a ſound, and attended with as 
fatal conſequences, as * keeping your 
fire, was on a lite glorious occahon, 
Now, though I would by no means in- 
ſinuate that a beau muſt be a cowar1; 
nay, though the world has furniſhed us 
with many examples of very finical men 
who were very great heroes; yet, as it 
might perhaps be better, even in time of 
peace, that men ſhould not attend fo en- 
tirely to their perſons, I would endea- 
your to ſtrike at the root of the evil. Tt 
is, I believe, admitted as a truth in ino- 
culation, that the part where the inſer- 
tion is made, is uſually the fulleſt of 
any part of the body. I would pro- 
pole, therefore, with regard to our male 
children, that we ſhould follow the ori- 
final Circaſſian manner, and * aim at 
* their faces.“ A general practice of 
this kind might be extremely uſeful to 
the ſtate: the literary world would, I am 
lure, be the better for it; for what mother 
could be averſe to having her ſons taught 
to read, when perhaps the eye-laſhes 
were gone, and the eyes themſelves no 
longer worth preſerving? Confiderations 
of this ſort, will, I hope, induce feme 


projector by profeſſion to undertake the 


affair, and draw up, what may pro- 
perly enough be tiled, A Scheme for 
* raiſing MEN for the Service of the 
© Public.” 

I muſt, however, do juſtice to the fai 
youths of the preſent age, by 8 
that many of them ſeem conſcious o 
their imperſections; and, as far as their 
own judgments can direct them, take 
pains to appear manly, But, alas! the 
methods they purſue, like moſt miſtaken 
applications, rather aggravate the cala- 
mity, Their drinking and raking, 
only makes them look Tike old maids; 
their ſwearing is almoſt as ſhocking 
as it would be in the other ſex; their 
chewing tohacco not only offends, but 
makes us apprehenſive at the ſame time 


that the poor things will be ſick, When 


they talk to common women, ns they 
paſs them in the Mall, they feem as 
much out of character as Mrs. Wof- 
fington in Sir Harry Wildair, making 
love to Angelica, In ſhort, every part 


of their conduct, though perhaps well 


intended, is extremely unnatural. Where- / 
as, if they would only ſpend half the 
pains in acquiring a little knowledge, 
and practiſiyg a liule decency, we might 
erhaps be brought to endure them; at 
ſeaſt, we ſhould be leis ſhocked with 
their beauty, 

When 1 look back on what I have 
written, I am a little afraid that my 
zeal for the public may have hurried. me 
too far; for as we are taught to pity 
patural defects, we ought to be tender 
of blaming the errors they occaſion. 
But what ſhall we ſay, Mr. Fitz. Adam, 
to another ſet of animals, whom nature 
certainly deſigned for men, and made, 
as Mr. Pope ſays, * their fouls bullet, 
* and their bodies buff?“ When theſe 
louts of fix feet high, with the ſhoulders 
of porters, and the legs of chairmen, 
affect * to liſp, and to amble, and to 
* nick-name God's creatures,” ſurely 
we may laugh at ſuch incorrigible idiots, 
The fair youths of a leſs gentle deport- 
ment, aim at leaſt at what they imagine 
to be manly : but theſe dairy-maids in 
breeches leave their ſex behind them at 
their firſt ſetting out, and give vp the 
only qualities which they could yollibly 
be admired for, 

Any one who is converſant in the 
world muſt bave ſeen numbers of this 
latter ſort ; ſome of them tripping, others 
lolloping in their gait, (if I may be al- 
lowed ſuch expreſſions) and many of 
them ſo very affected, that they cannot 
even ſee with their eyes, but at moſt 
pinker through the Jaſhes of them, when 
they would languiſh in public at ſome 
miſtreſs of theirs and the whole town's 
affections. Their voices, too, have a pe- 
culiar ſoftnels, and are ſcarcely ever raiſ- 
ed, unleſs it be at the play-houſe to make 
an appointment for the King's Arms, 
or to diſpatch an orange-wench on a 
meſſage to a balcony. 

In ſhort, Mr. Fitz- Adam, what with 
natural and acquired effeminacy, the 

reſent age ſeems an age of affect ion. 
The whole head is weak, and the whole 
heart ſick. And yet, (that I may not 
leave your readers with diſagreeable 
ideas in their minds) notwithitanding 
theſe alarming appearanecs, the eye of a 
phijolopher 


philoſopher can ſtill trace out ſomething 
to counterbalance this amazing dege- 
neracy. However deſperate the vulgar 
may think our ſituation, we, who fee 
the fervour of the torrid zone ſweetly 
compenſated by copious dews and ever- 
laſting breezes, and the whole ſyſtem 
of nature admirably adjuſted; we, I ſay, 
ſee likewiſe that this human detect is 
not left without it's remedy. However 
delicate our Men are become, we may 
fill hope that the riſing generation will 
not be tetally enervated. The aſſured 


Ne LIX. THURSDAY, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


' 818, 4 
Am a conſtant reader of your pa- 

pers, and congratulate you upon the 
men of wit you have for your corre- 
ſpondents. I do not pretend to add to 


the number; aud fhall only attempt to 


furniſh you with a few hints, which, con- 
fidered and formed into order by a writer 
of your ahility, may poſſibly be pro- 
ductive of entertainment (at leaſt) to 
the public. FF ho 
Your letters upon the modern taſte in 
penny are, in my judgment, excel- 
nt in their kind; and ſo indeed are 
thoſe upon architecture. as far as they 
go: but, methinks, you have not carried 
— obſervations quite far enough; nor 
dave you any whereremarked the injuſtice 
patriots are” treated, who ruin their 
eſtates, or lay out the fortunes of their 
unger children an their feats and vil- 
s, to the great embelliſhment of this 
kingdom, which (if it is pot already 
one great and compleat garden) con- 
tains at leaſt more ſumptuous country- 
houſes, parks, gardens, temples,” and 
buildings, than all the reſt of Europe. 
If you are in danger of loſing yourſelf 
on the vaſt and dreary waſtes of ſo 
comfortleſs heath, and are direct p 
your courſe by a friendly beacon of 
igious height, you are told that 
this is ſuch a gentleman's Folly. The 
munificence of a man of taſte raiſes, at 
an immoderate expence, a, column or 
turret in his garden, for no other pur- 
poſe than the generous one of giving 
delight and wonder to travellers; an 


the ungrateful public calls it his Folly, 


and ingratitude with which thoſe worthy . 
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look, the exalted voice, and theatrical 


' ſtep of our modern Females, prett 
fot 1 


ciently convince us that there is 
ſomething Manly Mill left amongtt us. 
So that we way reaſonably conclude, 
though the male and female accompliſh- 
ments may be 25 ſcattered and 
diſpoled of between the ſexes, yet they 
will ſomehow or other be jumbled toge- 
ther in that complicated animal, A MAN 
AND HIS WIFE, I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, 


8. H. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1754. 


Nay, were her late majeſty Queen Anne, 
of pious memory, to reign again, and 
fifty new churches to be wo built, I 


doubt it, in this diſſolute age, this alſo 


* not be called her Majeſty's Folly. 
ut, notwithſtanding theſe diſcourage- 
ments, I am daily entertained with new 
beauties; and it is with great impatience 
that I wait the completion of a Chineſe 
temple, now riſing on the top of a very 
elegant villa upon the road ſide near 
Brumpton. I have often, too, with great 
ſatis faction, beheld a ſtructure of this 
kind, on the top of a very handſome 
green-houſe, now in the poſſeſſion of a 
noble foreigner at Turnham Green; 
which, as I am informed, is a matter of 
great curioſity to his countrymen who 


frequent it; nothing of this ſort being to 


be met with in the environs of Paris, or 
indeed of Pekin itſelf, or in any coun- 
try but this. A moſt majeſtic peacock, 


as big as the life, on the 17 of a 


weather cock, adds alſo ta it's merit; 
which, with all the beauty of the bird it- 
ſelf, has not it's diſagreeable vociferous 
quality; and though it does not foretell 
by it's noiſe a change in the weather, 
it informs you with more certainty of 
the variation of the wind. 

T am ſomewhat of an invalid; and be- 
1 how much exerciſe cogduces 
to 
ther does not allow me the uſe of my 
phyſician, a trotting horſe, to take a 
flurry (as it is elegantly called) in a 
hackney-· coach; which affords exerciſe 
to the imagination as well as the body, 
and creates thinking (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) as much as it does 
an appetite. The air of buſineſs in the 
5 that are conſtantly paſſing; the 

variety 


* 


ealth, I ſeldom fail, when the wea- 
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variety of the equipages, and the new 
and — 4 ights, that til] pre- 
ſent themſelves in this great metropolis, 
the centre of trade, induſtry, and inven- 
tion, fill my mind with ideas which, if 
they do not always inſtruct, at leaſt 
amuſe me. | | 

I take great pleaſure in gueſſing at 
the ranks — — of — by 
their appearance; and though I may now 
and then be miſtaken, yet I am gene- 
rally in the right. Once, indeed, I miſ- 
took a right reverend divine, on the 
other ſide Temple Bar, for a Jew, till 
the mitre on his coach convinced me of 
my error; as I alſo did a Jew, by the 
decorations on his chariot, for a peer of 
the realm. And indeed, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, fince the Herald's Office has 
ſuſpended it's authority, it is ſurpriſing 
what liberties are taken with the arms 
of the firſt families in the kingdom; in- 
ſomuch that a man muſt have a quick 
eye who can diſtinguiſh between the 
pillars, flower-pots, and otherinventions 
of the curious painter, and the ſupport- 
ers of the nobility. But what moſt of 
al! perplex me are the ornaments, after 
the Chineſe manner, over the arms b 
way of coronet: and were not thel: 
diſtinctions confined ſolely to Europe, 
I ſhould ſometimes be in danger of 
. an Indian director for a Man- 

rin. 

It has not eſcaped your notice how 
much of late we are improved in archi- 
tecture; not merely by the adoption of 
what we call Chineſe, nor by the reſto- 
ration of what we call Gothic ; but b 
a happy mixture of both. From Hyde 
Park to Shoreditch, ſcarce a chandler's- 
ſhop or an oyſter · ſtall but has embelliſh- 
= of this kind; and I have heard 

at there is a deſign, againſt the meet- 
ing of the new parliament, to fit up St. 
Stephen's Chapel with Chineſe benches 

a throne, from the model of that on 
which the Eaſtern monarch diſtributes 
juſtice to his extenſive empires. It is 
— . — alſo, that the portico to Co- 
vent Garden church is to give place to 
one of the Gothic order. But ore I 
leave the city, let me not negle& to do 
juſtice to that excellent engineer, the 
great paſtry-cook in St. Paul's Church 
Yard. My good fortune conducted me 
thither on Twelfth-day ; when, ſec ng a 


vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled, my 
ruling paſſion, curiolity, engaged me 
to quit my vehicle to partake in the ſa- 
tisfaction ſo viſible in all their counte- 
nances. But how ſhall I deſcribe the 
pomp and parade of ſo noble an appear- 
ance ? The triumph of a lord-mayor's- 
day is nothing to it; though, if I miſ- 
take not, thoſe brave and faithful guar- 
dians of the wealth and ſafety of the 
city, the train-bands and militia, make 
a moſt comely and warlike appearance: 
for, not to mention the flags ſhining 
with filver and gold; troops innumer- 
able of gingerbread both horſe and foot, 
finer in theſe uniforms than the French 
king's houſhold ; there was not even 
the ſmalleſt mince-pye, but for it's 
ſtrength and juſt proportion was equal 
at leaſt to the chef d'aruwre of a Vauban 
or a Cohorn. But what above all ex- 
cited my praiſe and admiration, was a 
citadel of an enormous magnitude, that 
would have appeared impregnable to a 
whole army of Dutchmen, had it not 
been for ſeveral breaches that had been 
made in it by ſome ſmall field-pieces of 
copyer' but this, indeed, aſtoniſhed me 
the leſs, having been told that the towns 
in Flanders, which coſt ſo much blood, 
which were fo ſtubhornly diſpured in the 
former war, and which fell fo eaſily 
into the hands of the immortal Saxe in 
ſeventeen hundred and forty-four, were 
chiefly obtained by an ordnance of this 
kind, though ſomewhat heavier in it's 
quality. 

And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if I was 
not afraid of troubling with more 
obſervations, I ſhould lead you again 
into the country. But were I to expa- 
tiate on the hermitages and ſylvan 
temples, formed like the earths of thoſe 
inſtructive builders, the badgers, (from 
whom the hint was taken) and furniſh- 
ed with ivy, moſs, cobwebs, and ftraw- 
beds, with all the elegance of primitive 
ſimplicity, contraſting the magnificent 
ſtructures of our — favourite archi- 
tects, I fear my letter would exceed 
your patience, I ſhall therefore defer, 
at leaſt, theſe moſt important ſubjects, 
till I find how theſe my obſervations 
have been received; and whether you do 
them juſtice or not, I ſhall continue 
your conſtant admirer. 
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QUID DOMINI FACIENT, AUDENT CUM TALIA Tuns? 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


vIRg, 

F all the advantages and ſuperior 

excellencies which this nation has 
confeſſedly over many others, I know 
of none to which we may more fairly 
lay in our claim than the ſpirit of Ge- 
neroſity, which is ſo eminently exerted 
amongſt us. I queſtion whether our 
great attribute of bravery deduces more 
real honour on us, or is more deſerved] 
celebrated. But there is a certain limit 
which true valour never exceeds; and it 
is from this exceſs that a juſt diſtinc- 
tion is made between courage and raſh- 
neſs, magnanimity and fool;hardineſs. 
In the ſame manner, liberality differs 
from profuſion. When this amiable 
quality of benevolence is peryerted from 
it's high and noble uſes, when it is ap- 
plied to no meritorious ſervices, but is 
degraded into the indiſcriminate over- 
flowings of the purſe, the appellation 
that accompanies it is by no means a 
deſirable part of a character. 
Wbat led me into this turn of think- 
ing, was an incident in one of my morn- 
ing walks. Paſſing by the houſe of a 
noble lord with my Fiend, he raiſed my 
attention by aſſuring me, that in that 
houſe he ſpent a great deal of money 


every week: And I do not doubt, added 


he, but that we ſhall in a ſhort time be 
© able to raiſe a very comfortable ſubſilt- 
© ence for the family. I was ſomewhat 
aſtoniſhed at the ecſy freedom of his ex- 
preſſion, and could not helpexpoſtulatin 
with him upon the terms he had uſed, 
ith him upon th he had uſ- 4. 
He continued his humour; and increaſed 
my admiration, by aſſuring me that he 
dined there very often, and found his 
dinners more expenſive to him than in 
any houſe in London. We pay, ſays 
he, as we do at our club at the St. 
s Alban's, ſo much a head: but as we 
k nov the people ct the houſe very well, 
© and can depend upon their honeſty, we 
* do not trouble ourſelves at all with a 
© bill.” As I was very well convinced 


his lordſhip kept no tavern, I began to 
imagine that my friend, who has na- 
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turally a great ſhare of wit and vivacity, 


had a mind to impoſe upon the belief 
and ready aſſent that I always pay to 
his converſation. While I was in this 


ſtate of ſuſpicion—* Come,” ſays he, , 


* my honeſt country gentleman, I will 
* explain all the myſtery that ſeems to 
« perplex you: and as you have too good 
© a ſpirit to be under an obligation to 
© perſons you cannot well make a re- 
turn to, I will teach you how you 
may pay for your dinner when you, 
dine with a duke. You muſt know, 
then, that this noble lord, like others 
of his quality, keeps a great number 
of ſervants; which ſervants, when 
you fit down to table, his lordſhip, 
out of great complaiſance, immedi- 
ately makes over to you; and they 
become your ſervants, pro tempore. 
They get about you, are very diligent, 
fetch you whatever you call for, and 
retire with the table-cloth,. You 
ſee no more of them till you want to 
go away. 'Then they are all ready 
—_ at your command: and, inſtead 
of that form which you obſerved them 
ſtanding in at table, they are drawn 
into two lines, right and left, and 
make a lane, which you are to pals 
through before you can get at the 
door. Now it is your buſineſs to diſ- 
charge your ſervants; and for this 
purpoſe you are to take out your mo- 
* ney, and apply it firſt on your right- 
© hand, then on your left, then on 
© your right, and then on your left 
© again,. till you find yourſelf in the 
© ſtreet. And from hence comes that 
* common method, which all regular 
people obſerve in money dealings, of 
* paying as you go. I know not," con- 
tinues my friend, ſo ridiculous a per- 
* ſonageas the maſter of the houſe upon 
© theſe occaſions. He attends you to 
© the door with great ceremony; but is 
©* ſo conſcious of the aukward appear- 
* ance he muſt make as a witnels to 
* the expences of his gueſts, that you 
can obſerve him placing himſelf in a 
* poſition, that he would have it ſup- 
« poſed conceals from him the — 
: table 
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© table tranſactions that are going on 
under his roof. He wears the filly 
© look of an innocent man, who has 
* unfortunately broke in upon the re- 
« tirement of two lovers, and is ready 
to affirm, with great ſimplicity, that he 
© has ſeen nothing.” | 

I already concurred with the obſerva. 
tions of my friend, thanked him for his 
intelligence, and bleſſed myſelf that I 
was that day to dine cheaply at a ta- 
vern, But during my = in London, 
J have been obliged to fall in with the 
cuſtoms of that place; and have learnt, 
to my coſt, that egreſſion, as well as ad - 
miſſion, muſt be purchaſed. -I am at 
length, however, with many more of 
my acquaintance, reduced to a diſagree- 
able neceſſity of ſeeing my friends very 
ſeldom; becauſe I cannot afford (ac - 
cording to a very juſt and faſhionable 
expreſhon) to Pay a viſit to them. 

Every man who has the misfortune 
to exceed his circumſtances, muſt, in 
order to recover himſelf, abſtain from 
certain expences, which in the groſs of 
his diſburſements have made the moſt 
formidable articles. The ceconomitt of 
the city parts with his country-houſe; 
the ſquire diſpoſes of his hounds; and 
I keep other people's ſervants in Pay no 
longer. But having an earneſt defire 
of mixing with thoſe friends whom an 
early intimacy has moſt endeared to me, 
and preferring the ſocial hours that are 
ſpent at their tables to moſt others of 
my life, I cannot at all times refuſe 
their invitations, even though I have 
nothing for their ſervants. And here, 
alas! the inconveniencies of an empty 
pocket are as ftrongly exhibited as in 
any caſe of inſolvency that I know of. 
I am a marked man. If I aſk for beer, 
I am preſented with a piece of bread. 
If I am bold enough to call for wine, 
after a delay which would take away 
It's reliſh were it good, I receive a mix- 
ture of the whole ſide- board in a greaſy 
glaſs. If I hold up my plate, nobody 
lees me; fo that I am forced to eat mut- 
ton with fiſh ſauce, and pickles with my 
apple · pye. 5 


I obſerve, there is hardly a cuſtom | 


amongſt us, be it what it will, that we 
are not as tenacious and jealous of, as 
of any national privileges. It is from 
this conſideration that I expe& rather 
to ſee an increaſe, than an abolition of 
our follies; an improvement rather than 
à change. I mould not, therefore, con- 
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clude my ſubject, without injuſtice to 
my friend above-mentioned, if I did not 
reveal 2 new method, which, he ſays, 
he intends to propoſe to ſome of the 
leaders of faſhions, and which he has 
no doubt, he aſſures me, of ſeeing ſoon 
in practice. Let every artificer that has 
contributed to vaiſe the houſe you have 
the honour to dine in, make his appear 
ance when the company is going away. 
Let the maſon, the painter, the joiner, 
the glazier, the upholſterer, &c. arrange 
themſelves in the ſame order as the gen- 
tlemen in and out of livery do at ſuch 
conjunctures; and let every gueſt con- 
ſider, that he could not have | 
himſelf that day within his friend's 
walls, if it had not been for the joint 
labours of thoſe worthy mechanics, 
Such a generous refleftion would 
duce three good effects: liberality would 
have a freſh and noble ſubje& for it's 
exertion; the tradeſmen (x numerous 
and diſcontented race) would be ſatis - 
fied to their utmoſt wiſhes; nor could 
the payment of bills, any more than of 
wages, with reaſon or propriety, be de- 
manded of the maſter, I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, Pe 


Though my ingenious correſpondent 
has — this ſubject with great vi- 
vacity and humour, I cannot diſmiſs 
his letter without ſaying a word or two 
in favour of ſervants, 

It is well known that many of them 
are engaged in the ſervices of younger 
brothers, whoſe total inattention to the 

ayment of wages can only be remedied 
y the vRny of thoſe ladies of quality 
who are fond of a cold chicken at the 
lodgings of their ſaid maſters. 
hat others have the honour to ſerve 
ladies of faſhion; where the card-money 
at their routs and drums, which of 
right belongs to the ſervants, is appro- 
priated by many' of the faid ladies to 
the defraying the expences of tea, cof- 
fee, and wax - candles, for the ſaid routs 
and drums. F 

That a, very great number are the 
domeſtics of perſons of quality, in whoſe 
ſervices they have ſo little to do, from 
the crowds maintained in them, that 
they find themſelves under a neceſſity 
of ſpending a great part of. their time in 
ale — and other places of reſort, 
where, in imitation of their maſters, 
they divert themſelves with the faſhion+ 
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able amuſement of gaming, wenching, 
and drinking; which amuſements, as 
= are always attended with conſider- 
able expence, require more than their 
bare wages to ſupport, 

That others, who live in the city, 
and are the ſervants of grocers, haber- 
daſhers, paſtry-cooks, of- men, pew- 
terers, brokers, taylors, and fo Kath, 
have ſuch uncertain humours to deal 
with, and ſo many airs of quality to ſub- 
mit to, that their ſpirits would be quite 
broken, but for the cordial of vails ; 
whith I humbly apprehend they have a 
better title to than any other of the fra- 
ternity, as the maid-ſervants in ſuch 
places happen to be as great traders as 
their maſters, and are rarely to be dealt 
with but at extravagant prices. 

That a third part, at leaſt, of the 
whole body of ſervants in this great me- 


Ne LXI. THURSDAY, 


HOUGH the following letters 
are written upon more ſerious 
ſubjeAs, and in a graver ſtile and man- 
ner than are common to this paper, which 
is profeſſedly devoted to the ridicule of 
vice, folly, and falſe taſte ; yet, as they 
are intended for public benefit, and may 
contain ſome uſcful hints and informa- 
tions, I ſhall preſent them to my readers 
without farther preface. 


Hs Majeſty having frequently re- 

commended to his parliament to 
eonſider of proper means to put a ſtop 
to the numerous robberies and murders 
amongſt us, I ſhall want no apology for 
ſending you my thoughts upon that ſub- 
jet, Many perſons have been of opi- 
nion that ſevere puniſhments were ne- 
ceſſary in theſe caſes ; but conſtant ex- 
perience proves the contrary, and that 
the conſequence is only making rogues 
more deſperate, and thereby encreaſing 
the danger, inſtead of providing for the 
ſecurity of honeſt men. One thing only 
T think might ſafely be done with re- 
ſpect to puniſhments, which is, that no 
criminal (except in very particular cir- 
cumſtances) who is clearly convicted, 
ſhould eſcape by tranſportation or other- 
'wiſe. The lenity of the government 


ſuffers this in hopes of an amendment; 


t is, who for certain wiſe reaſons 
s with their maſters for ſingle men, 
ave wives and families to maintain in 
private; and if it be confidered that the 
common advant of- ſuch ſervants, 
without the addition of vails, are too 
inſignificant to ſupport the ſaid wiyes 
and families in any degree of elegance, 
it is preſumed that their perquiſites ought 
in no wiſe to be abridged. 


For theſe, and many other reaſons too 


tedious to be here ſet down, I am not 
only for continuing the cuſtom of giv- 
ng money to ſervants, but do alſo pub. 
liſh it as my opinion, that in all families 
where the ſaid ſervants are no more in 
number than a dozen or fifteen, it is 
mean,. pitiful, and beggarly, in any 
perſon whatſoever, to pals 

without giving to all. 
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but when the mind is once corrupted to 
ſo great a degree, it is ſeldom capable 
of any virtuous ſentiments; and the 
caſe of ſuch perſons is, that they gene- 
rally return from tranſportation in a 
ſhort time, and fall immediately into 
the ſame company and profligate courſe 
of life as before. Such kind of pardons 
are conſidered by rognes no otherwiſe 


than as giving them hopes of perpetrat- 


ing their crimes with impunity, and 


conſequently muſt produce a very bad 
effect. I am confirmed in this opinion 
by Monheur Secondat, who, in his ex- 
cellent treatiſe upon the Spirit of Laws, 
ſays, That if we enquire into the cauſe 
of all human corruptions, e ſhall find 
that they proceed from the impunity of 
crimes, and not from the moderation of 
puniſhments. But then I muſt add, 
that if the puniſhment for robbery is 
made more certain, there ought to be a 
diſtinction (unleſs hanging in chains 18 
thought a ſufficient one) between that 
and murder, leſt the robber, ſeeing the 
puniſhment the ſame, and equally cer- 
tain, may he tempted to kill, in order 
to his concealment. However, itis the 
buſineſs of every legiſlature rather to 
make good regulations for preventing 
crimes, than to contrive puniſhments for 
them. p ; 
The ingenious Mr. Fielding, in 3 
very ſenlible pamphlet upon this ſubjed, 
attributes 
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attributes the number of robberies in a 

t meaſure to the luxury and extra- 
vagance of the nation: but it appears to 
me that theſe are only remoter cauſes; 
for though luxury and extravagance 
reign in all our principal towns, yet the 
robberies are chiefly in and about Lon- 
don; and even when they happen in the 
country, they are generally committed 
by rogues, who make excurſions out of 
London to fairs, horſe- races, and other 
public meetings; which clearly and evi- 
dently points out the true cauſe of them 


to be the overgrown ſize of London, 


affording infinite receptacles to ſharpers, 
thieves, and villains of all kinds. Our 


© magiſtrates have lately exerted them- 


ſelves with a very becoming ſpirit, in 
ſuppreſſing houſes of gaming and de- 
bauchery ; but I am afraid the number 
of theſe houſes is ſo great, that all theic 
endeavours will not produce any con- 
ſiderable benefit to the public. The 
buildings in London have been encreaſ- 
ed prodigiouſly within theſe thirty years; 
and the ill conſequences of this increaſe 
ſeem not to have been enough conſider- 
ed; but it is certain that a large metro- 


- polis is the greateſt evil in any country, 


and the ſource and fountain of all the 
corruption that is in it, It appears from 
the bills of mortality that the burials in 
London vaſtly exceed the chriſtenings. 
This annual ſurplus, ſupplied in a great 
meaſure from the ſeveral counties, is a 
continual drain from the people, and an 
immenſe loſs to the nation : and I can- 
not help recommending it to thoſe gen- 
tlemen who are for encreaſing the num- 
ber of our people by a general natural- 
ization bill, to provide in the mean time 
for the ſecurity and preſervation of thoſe 
we have already. 

The monſtrous ſize of our capital is 
one great cauſe of the exceſſi e luxury 
that prevails amongſt us. Thc infinite 
number of people that reſort hither, na- 
turally rival each other in their tables, 
dreſs, equipage, furniture, and, in ſhort, 
extravagances of all forts, Notwith- 
ſtanding the late neceſſary regulations, 
a continual round of amuſement and 
entertainment is invented for every day 
in the week; and by this means the 
mind is kept in a conſtant hurry and 


"diſſipation, and rendered unfit for any 


ſerious employment. Can mothers of 
this turn, jmmerſed in vanity and folly, 
be ſuppoſed capable of any domeltic 
concerns ? What a proſpect is here of 


the morals of theriſing age! And, what 
is worſe, this love of pleaſure is carried 
into the country, and a general diſſo- 
luteneſs ſpreads itſelf through the whole 
kingdom. - Hence it is that gentlemen 
even of ſmall fortunes are impatient of 
the country, and croud to the diverſions 
of London, contracting an expenſive 
taſte, and ruining their families. Nor 
is this love of pleaſure confined only to 
ateel life; the common people eaſily 
ollow the example of thoſe above them; 
and as they have no fund to ſu 
them without labour, the conſequence 
of idleneſs, in them, is immediate po- 
verty; which neceſſarily throws them 
into ſharping, robbery, and all kinds 
of diſhoneſty. So that I believe it may 
truly be ed, that the luxury and 
corruption of any nation is juſt in pro- 
portion to it's wealth, and the largeneſs 
of it's metropolis, 
Thuanus tells us, that in the rei 
of Henry the Second there was an edit 
made to prohibit any buildings 'in the 
ſuburbs of Paris; and in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time a bill paſſed to prevent the 
increaſe of London; but, like other good 
laws, it ſoon grew obſolete, and lot it's 
11 
n what manner our metropolis 
be reduced without injury to the — 
prietors of houſes and ground- rents, I 
do not pretend to determine; but it 
ſeems abſolutely neceſſary that a 
ſhould be put to any farther building: 
and if, beſides this, the ruinous houſes 
in the back parts of the town, ſuch as 
Hockley in the Hole, &c. which are 
the grand receptacles for 2 and 
pick pockets, and which might be pur- 
chaſed at an eaſy rate, were annually 
to be bought up, the materials ſold, 
an the ground — into open fields, 
the town in a few years would be con- 
ſilerably reduced, the health of the peo- 
ple very greatly improved, and the 
number of gameſters, thieves, lewd 
women, &c. gradually diminiſhed, I 
am, &c, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
318, 


AS you profeſs not only to amuſe, 
but to inſtruct; and as the early 
grounding of youth in true fortitude 
and the love of their country are objects 
wor thy of the moſt ſerious attention 
give me leave to caution parents and 
guardians, 
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| guardians, through your channel, againſt 


an evil they ſeem inſenſible of, the evil 
of ſending youths unacquainted with 
the world, even raw from ſchool, to 
French academies; where no ſooner are 
they got together, than thoſe who pre- 
ſide in the councils of that kingdom, 
ever attentive to ſow the ſeeds of diſſen- 
tion in theſe nations, detach a number 
of Iriſh officers, who, by ſpeaking our 
language, and introducing theſe heed- 
leſs boys into the pleaſures of the place, 
eaſily infinuate themſelves into their 
| mr graces; and then, with no leſs art 

n judgment, gradually inſtil into 
their vacant minds the poiſons of popery 
and diſaffeftion. I ſpeak by experience. 
If any one doubts the truth of this aſ- 
ſertion, let him enquire into the preſent 
condition of a French academy in a 


ang maritime province, her 
theſe meaſures will be found to be at this 
hour warmly purſuing. Are there not 
other countries, countries of liberty, 
where the French tongue, and the exer- 
ciſes which contribute to faſhion the ex- 
teriors, are to-be acquired with equal 
ſucceſs ? Doubtlets there are: and thoſe 
parents who, by the advantage of their 
own education, are capable of directing 
that of their children, never hazard them 
among theſe dangerous people, till by 
reading, travel, and an acquaintance 
with mankind, they are proof againſt 
ſuch unhappy impreſſions, 

If the inſerting this ſhort letter ſaves 
but one Briton from perdition, you and 
I, Mr. Fitz- Adam, ſhall not eſteem it 
as an uleleſs precaution. I am, Sit, 
your moſt humble ſervant. 


No LXII. T HURSDAY, MARCH 7, 1754- 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
vIR, 
Have ſomewhere read of the ſaying 
of a philoſopher, I believe it was in 
the Spectator, That every one ought to 
do ſomething in the world, to ſhew that 
he has heen in it. I am therefore, 
though a woman, deſirous of leaving be- 
hind me the following teſtimony of my 
exiſtence, and of convincing poſterity, 
that in point of birth I have had the ſtart 
of them. 

It is of late grown into a faſhion 
among the men to treat the buſineſs of 
Viſiting with great diſreſpect: they look 
upon it as a mere female recreation, and 
beneath the dignity of their ſuperior na- 
tures, Yet notwithſtanding their con- 
tempt of it, and the odious name of 
Gadding which they have given it, I 
do not find that they fail in their ap- 
pearance at any of our aſſemblies, or that 
they are better able than us women to 
ſhut themſelves up in their own houſes, 
when there is any thing to be done or 
ſeen abroad, If they would content 
themſelves with finding fault with the 
Name and not the Thing, I ſhould have 
no quarrel with them; the word Viſit 
being of ſo various and uncertain a ſigni- 
fication, that I am always at a loſs'in 
what ſenſe to underſtand it. 

A ſifter-in-law of mine, who lives 
ehout ten miles from town, tent me 


lome time ago a very preſling letter, de- 


firing my aſſiſtance, and that of my 
cook- maid, for a few days; her houſe, 
as the ſaid, being likely to be put into 
great hurry and confuſion from the pre- 
parations they were making for the re- 
ception of my Lord Whimſey, who had 
ſent my brother a card that he intended 
him a Viſit the week following. I ſet 
out accordingly with my cook; and 
when every thing was got ready in the 
beit and genteeleſt manner that my bro- 
ther's fortune would afford for the en- 
tertainment of ſo noble a gueſt, down 
comes my lord as expected; who, 9 
alighting from his chariot, gave orders 
to his coachman to keep the horſes in 
motion, for that his ſtay ſhould not ex- 
ceed fifteen minutes. His lordſhip took 
a walk through the garden; ſeemed 
greatly pleaſed with<it's ſituation and 


deſign; very politelyexcuſed himſelf from 


making a longer tay; and took his leave 
with ſaying, hat ne hoped ſoon to do 
himſelf the plcalure of making him a ſe- 
cond Viſit. 

It would be taking up too much of 
your time to enter minutely into the fa- 
mile diſtreis upon ſo vexing a diſap- 

in ment; let it ſuffice to tell you, that 
it was near a fortnight before my poor 
ſiſter perteAiy recovered it, or before 
ſhe left off her hourly repeated queſtion 
of—* What ſhall we do with Al this 
© load of vituals?* My lord next day 
at White's was giving high eacomiuws 

; on 
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on my brother's ſeat, and the goodneſs 


of the air in that part of Surrey; and 
was pleaſed to ſay that he thought it the 
compleateſt thing of it's fize within 
twenty miles of London. Upon which 
Sir Humphry Hobling, a diſtant rela- 
tion of ours, propoſed being of my 
lord's party at his next viſit. Accord- 
ingly in about three weeks a ſecond card 
intorms my brother of a ſecond Viſit. 

By this time I and my maid, together 
with two or three ſupernumerary aſ- 
ſiſtants and female — couſins, were 
diſmiſſed, after having ſtaid a fortnight, 
by particular deſire, to help to eat up 
the paſties, pyes, tarts, jellies, ſillabubs, 
Kc. which had been provided for my 
lord, and were now looked upon as 
mere drugs in a family, which uſually 
contented itſelf with two ſubſtantial 
diſhes, or one and a pudding. 

It was not in the leaſt doubted that 
my lord's ſecond Viſit would be of the 
fame nature with the firſt; his lordſhip's 
card being conceived exactly in the ſame 
words: there was therefore no need of 
fuſs or preparation; my filter too had 
pre ty well worn off the dread of making 
her appearance before fo great a man. 
According to his appointment my lord 
arrwed, and wich him Sir Humphry, 
and Colonel Shuffle, a great favourite 
of my lord's, and a number of ſervants 
with portmanteaus, guns, pointers, ſet- 
ters, (paniels, &c.— My poor dear filter! 
—] wiſh you were a woman, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, and had kept houſe in the coun- 
try, that you might know how to pity 
her. The rumour of my lord's arrival 
having ſoon ſpread itlelt, ſeveral of the 
neighbouring gentlemen came the next 
day to dine with my brother, and to pay 
their compliments to his lordſhip; the 
greater part of whom, by Sir Humphry's 
inceſſantly puſhing about the claret, 
were rendered utterly incapable of re- 
turning to their homes that night. To 
ſhorten my ſtory, my lord and the colo- 
rel, finding the air to agree with them 
every day better than the other, conti- 
nued there a fortnight; and Sir Hum- 
phry, having drank himſelf into a fit of 
the gout, is, with his lady and family, 
(whom he ſent for to attend him) at this 
day upon his Viſit. 

I have heard much of the copiouſneſs 
of the Engliſh language, and would fain 
know why it is that people can find no 
term to expreſs their detign of ftaying 


n days at your houſe, different from 


that which ſignifies fifteen minutes? 
Have they no way of expreſſing the time 
of their continuance but by the one word 
Viſit ? Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a more 
correct and intelligible method of con- 
veying upon cards or otherwiſe the Vi- 
ſitor's deſign upon the Viſited might be 
found out; giving him to underſtand at 
ſight what he has to do towards a proper 
reception: whether it be to order a fire 


in the beſt parlour; to ſee if the death- * 


warrant for poultry, roaſting-pigs, &c. 
be to be ſigned; if ſheets, beds, and 
chambers, are to be aired, or a month's 
proviſion to be laid in. All this, I con» 
ceive, may be eaſily effected by a me- 
thod, which for the good of all matters 
and miſtreſſes of families, I am now go- 
ing to communicate, 

When a fine lady, having a new-fa- 
ſhioned ſuit of clothes, or a new piece 
of ſcandal to circulate, finds it neceſſary 
to call upon forty or fifty of her ac- 
quaintance in one day; or when a fine 
gentleman chuſes to ſignify his intention 
of making a ſhort Vilit, like my Lord 
Whimſey's firſt; I am for an abridg- 
ment of the word, and only calling it a 
Vis. When a gentleman or lady in- 
tends taking a family dinner with a 
country friend, or a diſh of tea with a 
town one, I would have that called a 
Viirt. Butwhen a perſon propoſes ſpend- 
ing ſome days, weeks, or months, at a 
houſe, I would call that a Viſitation. So 
that for the future cards might very pro- 
perly be written in the following form. 
Lady Changeherfriend's compliments 


© to Lady Fiddlefaddle, and intends to 


© to Vis her ladyſhip this eveninz.— 
© Lord Stiff's compliments to Sir Gre- 
a gory Quibus at his houſe at Hamp- 
© ſtead, and intends to Vifit him the 
* firſt fair day,—Captain Fearaball's 
* compliments to Ralph Hardhead, 
* Eſq. at his ſeat near Burford Downs, 
* and intends him a Viſitation the be- 
© ginning of next month, to take a 


* crack of hunting with him.“ Thus, 


Mr. Fitz-Adam, will the terms of Vi- 
fing, Viſiting, and Viſitationing, always 
carry an exact meaning with them, and 
be ſuch as the loweſt capacity cannot 
fail of underſtanding. I am, with great 
eſteem, dear Sir, your conſtant reader 
and admirer, 


SUSSANNA FRETTABIT. 


P. S. If this letter ſhould happen to 
pleaſe you, who are all the world to me, 
; 1 may 
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I may very ſhortly ſend you a few ne- 
ceſſury remarks upon each of theſe three 
Viſitments; in which I may obſerve at 
large that the Vis ſeems to be chiefly 
confined within the bills of mortality, 
or to the inhabitants of large towns, and 
is applicable to the tranſacting of buſi- 
neſs in general. The Viſit is more par- 
ticularly for ſtill-life and ſet compli- 
ments. The Viſitation is looked upon 
generally in a very indifferent light, and 
oftener thought a plague than a pleaſure 
by the receiver: it 4s chiefly the invention 
of the worthy tribeof Hearers, (of whom 
ou gave us lately ſo lively a deſcription) 
-captains, younger brothers brought 
up to no buſineſs, humble couſins, &c. 
The Vitſited in theſe eaſes, or more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the Patients, have in- 
vented on their parts ſeveral curious 


hints towards ſhortening the length of a 


Viſitation, beſides thoſe ſtale and thread 
bare ones, of bringing out after a certain 
time the brown loaf, and ordering the 

room to ſay, that the corn is all out, 
My uncle Toby Frettabit, having re- 
ceived a Viſitation from a gentleman and 
his lady who were his relations, and 
finding it continued to the ſeventeenth 
morning, hit upon the expedient of call- 
ing aloud to his groom, under their 
chamber window, to be ſure to feed his 
couſins horſes well, and get their chaiſe 
cleaned—* For, very likely, Tom,” ſays 
he, raiſing his voice, my coufins will 
embrace ſo fine a morning to go home 
« in; for, you know, ſo very fine a day 
one ſeldom fees in a whole month at this 
time of the year. His couſins, it 
ſeems, took the hint, and very civilly 
decamped a few hours after. 


Ne LXIII. THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1754- 


ANIMI CUL TUS QUASI QULIDAM HUMANITATIS CIBUS., 


F the love of indolence did not ſome- 
times as entirely _ me as the 

d no doubt feel 

my1-if alittle piqued at being in a man- 
ner compelled to withdraw my own wit, 
in order to publiſh that of my corre- 
ſpondents. F, or many weeks palt I have 
conſidered myſelf as a mere poſtmaſter, 
whoſe only employment is to receive 
and diſtribute letters. But what moſt 
mortifies me, -is, that I do not find my 
readers to be at all clamorous about my 
reſuming the pen. I am particularly 
hurt by my correſponde1t of this day, 
who, under the friendly appearance of 
favouring me with his aſſiſtance, has 
fent me what I am afraid will caſt a ſhade 
upon my own papers. I could have 
forgiven the injury, if he had left me 
room to alter a lage word in his eſſay, 
when I might have aſſured my acquaint- 
ance that it was partly written by my- 


TO MR, FITEZ-ADAMu. 
818, 


E VERY one knows how liable the 
Body is to decay, unleſs it be ſup- 
rted by proper nouriſhment. The un- 
rned labourer is as well {killed in this 


TuLL., 


doctrine as the moſt profound philoſo- 
pher: for the ſtomach, by certain mo- 
nitory twitches, informs them both 
equally of how great importance eating 
is, not only to their well-being, but to 
their being at all. The peaſant labours 
that he may eat, and eats that he may 
labour; and his very labouring contri- 
butes alſo to the health of his Body. 
Now, Sir, I beg leave to inform certain 
of your readers, who, by the circum- 
ſtances of their birth, education, and 
fortune, are unhappily exempt from Bo- 
dily labour, and who are idle becauſe 
they have leiſure, that the mind likewiſe 
requires ſuſtenance, and that for want 
of food and exerciſe it will as naturally 
fall into decay as the Body. 

This is daily ſeen in what is called 
the polite world, which is chiefly com- 
poſed of ſuch whoſe ſleek countenances 
and active limbs diſcover all the ſigus 
of vigorous Bodily health, but whoſe 
Minds are ſo feeble, puny, and half- 
ſtarved, as to be ſcarce able to ſupport 
themſelves. 

Vauxhall and Ranelagh are generally 
crouded with objects of this fort; for 
that ſuch naturally have recourſe to 

ublic places and company, may be 
— from Tully's account of the idle 
Es fellows 
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fellows of Rome“ Fidemus, cum re 
© nulla impediantur neceſſarid, aut al- 
© veolum poſcere, aut guærere quempiam 
* ludum, aut ſermonem aliquem regui- 
© rere; cumque non habeant ingenuas ex 
* &edtrina obletationes, events aliguo⸗ 
© of ſeſſiunculas conſectari. As this 
morſel of Latin may poſſibly ſtick with 
ſach of your readers as have had Leiſure 
enough to negle& the improvement of 
their ſchool- learning, to make it go 
down more glibly, I will dreſs it for 
them after the Engliſh manner“ The 
© idle, as they have no occupation or 
* buline(s to employ them, reſort either 
to a gaming: table, or a cricket-match, 
or Mother Midnight's oration; and, as 
* they have not, for want of learning, 
any of the amuſements of a gentle- 
* man, become members of clubs and 
* frequenters of coffee- houſes.” From 
the illuſtrious convention at White's 
down to thoſe who aſſemble on birth- 
days at the Black, whether they rejoice 
in champargn and ortolans, or : tripe 
and porter; whether they are employed 
at a hazard-table or a ſhovel- board, the 
Mind in each fraternity ſeems to be alike 
provided for, and has little elſe to ſub- 
hilt upon than the ſcraps and broken 
pieces of knowledge picked up from the 
common news-papers. \ 

We cannot wonder, if, with ſuch mi- 
ſerable fare, the Mind ſhould be impair- 
ed in it's frength, and grow languid 
in it's motions; but we may well won- 
der that men, who are far above the or- 
dinary rank of life, who are proud of 
their abilities to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the vulgar in their cloaths, tables, 
houſes, furniture; in ſhort, in all the 
con veniencies of mere living, even to 
luxury; ſhould take up with ſo poor a 
diet; mould be contented with diver- 
fions which even the loweſt mechanic 
may aſpire to. Is it no mortification to 
their pride to find men of low birth, 
mean fortune, and no education, on a 
level with themſelves in their amule- 
ments? Is it no reproach to them to look 
upon a pie of Raphael, or a Medi- 
cean Venus, with the ſame ſtupid eye of 
indifference, as the labourer who ground 
the colours, or who dug; in the quarry ? 
Yet many there are, and men of taſte 
too, as the phraſe goes, who, through a 
ſhameful negle& of their Minds, have 
little or no reliſh of the fine arts: and I 
doubt whether, in our moſt ſplendid aſ- 
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ſemblies, the Royal Game of Gooſe 
would not have as many eyes fixed upon 
it, as the lately \ubliſhed curioſity of 
the ruins of Palmyra. I mention this 
work, not only to inform ſuch of your 
readers as do not labour under a total 
loſs of appetite for liberal amuſements, 
what a ſumptuous entertainment they 
may fit down to, but alſo to give it as a 
ſignal inſtance, how bly men of 
ingenious talents, ample fortune, and 

reat leiſure, may amuſe themſelves, and, 
Faudably employing their leiſure time, 
do honour to their country. 

Among the polite and idle, there are 
none whom I behold with more com- 
paſſion than thoſe meagre and half-fa- 
miſhed ſouls whom I meet every day, in 
fine cloaths and gay equipages, going 
about from door to door, like common 
beggars; and like beggars too, as com- 
monly turned away; with this difference, 
that the porter gives the Ragged ſtroller 
a ſurly No, and a civil dil to the 
vagrant in Embroidery. The former, 
to excuſe his idleneſs, ſays—* Nobody 
* will employ me;' the latter does as 
good as ſay— I cannot employ my- 
* ſelf.” This in high life is called viſit- 
ing; which does not imply any friend- 
ſhip, efeem, or the leaſt regard towards 
the perſon who is viſited, but is the effect 
of pure generoſity in the viſitor, who 
having more time upon his hands than 
he knows what to & prodigally 
beſtows ſome of it upon thoſe whom he 
cares not one farthing for. I look upon 
viſiting to be the art of ſquandering away 
time with the leaſt Joſs of reputation: a 
very great invention, indeed! and as the 
other ingenious artg have been produced 
by hungry bellies, @ this owes it's riſe 
to the emptineſs of the Mind. 

But the hunger of the Mind for the 
moſt part creates a conſtant reſtleſſneſs, 
frequent indiſpoſition, and fometimes, 
that worſe than bodily diſeaſe, the ſpleen g 
which happens when, by low keeping, it 
is reduced to the — 45 of gnawing 
and preying upon itſelf. E man, 
who "WA 3 becauſe hs hes no- 
thing to do, feels himſelf more or leſs 
ſubje& to theſe diſorders. And can his 
flying to places of paſtime and diverfion 
remove them ? Should we not condemn 
a mother as unnatural, who, when her 
child cxies for bread and butter, ſhould 
carry it abroad to a,puppet-how ? Yet 
full as abſurdly does every man act, 

— * T who, 
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who, regardleſs of the cravings of his ming themſelves in ſilent ſtupidity. 1 
mental appetite, ſtands gaping at verti- am ſe to this thought by an obſervation 
cal ſuns or a painted waterfall, I once made at a country church, where 
I have heard that the maſter of Vaux- the walls were ſet out with ſeveral plain 
hall, who fo plentifully provides Beef © diſhes of-good wholeſome doctrine. It 
for our Bodily refreſhment, has, for the happened that the paſtor of the flock, 
entertainment of thoſe who viſit him at who was round and fat, byythe heavi- 
his country-houſe, no leſs plentifully neis of his diſcourſe, and the lazy manner 
provided for the Mind; where the gueſt of delivering it, laid to ſleep three fourths 
may call for a ſcull to chew upon the of his audience. Upon enquiry, I found 
inſtability of human life, or fit down to that the fleepers were thoſe only who 
a collation of poetry, of which the could not read, and that the reſt kept 
hangings of his room of entertainment themſelves awake by feeding on the 
take up, as I am told, many yards. I walls. In the waking part of the con- 
wiſh that this grand purveyor of ' beef gregation, I had a proof of the advantage 
and poetry would transfer ſome of the of reading ; in the languid preacher, an 
latter to his gardens at Vauxhall. Odes inftance of a decayed habit of Mind; 
and ſongs paſted on the lamp-poſlts which certainly would not have been in 
would, I believe, be much more ſtudi- ſo weak a condition, if, inſtead cf cold 
ouſly attended to than the prices of ham and veniſon-paſty, he had now and 
cheeſe-cakes and cuſtards; and if the then taken for breakfaſt a luncheon of 
unpictured boxes were hung round with Barrow, or a flice of Tillotſon, 


celebrated paſſages out of favourite poets, . 
many a company would find ſomething - Yours, &c. 
to ſay, who would otherwiſe fit. cram- L. M. 


— 
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— —ů— AN IJMUM PICTURA PASCIT INANI. 
. VII. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM- OR any reſerve or ſhame-faced- | 
nels, 

5 ' With the view of getting a breakfaſt, | 

Readily agree with your correfpon- T waited the other, morning on Lud Fi- 

2 _ -. lai week in his 3 nical, who is rem kable for having a g 
that books, or moe properly, that very elegant library. The familiarty 

learning is the food of the Mind; and of his converſation with me in public f 

as what happened ,t& me lately was oc- places gave me courage to make him the { 

8 

0 

a 

ſe 


*n, 


raſioned by give my Mind a meal, I firſt vilit; and as I knew that his time 

beg leave to relate to you. You muſt of riſing was about twelve, I was at his 
know, Sir, I tabvnr under a misfortune door by nine; where, after the faſhion 

common to many in this great metropo- of mumpers, I gave but one fingle knock 


is, which is, to have a very good ap- for fear of diſturbing him. After ſone 


petite and very little to eat. This lays time the door was opened to me by a 0 
me under the neceſſity of ſpunging upon flip · ſhod footman, who aſking my be th 
my friends: my calamity, indeed, fits nour's pardon for having made me wait i 
bghter upon me, as I do not practiſe fo long, ſhewed me into the library. * 
the little arts and ſhifts of many fine Here I found my lady's waman, with 2 _ 
gentlemen, who drop in as it were by damaſk napkin in her hand, taking down a 
chance at dinner-time; who ſaunter the books one by one, and, after wip- 

about the town in hopes of meeting with ing them as tenderly as if they had been 1 
fome generous mafter of a family; or glaſs, putting them into their places it 
who, in a morning viſit, protract the again, She very politely hoped I would FX 
converfation till it is too late for them excuſe ber; ſaid ſhe ſhould ſoon bare 8 
to dine any where elſe. No, Sir; I done; that to be ſure the books were is fr 
have a mind above ſuch_low contriv- a great diſhabille, and not fit to be ſees th 


#accs, and openly avow my ſpunging in that pickle. * For you mult * oc 
5 6 Wy 
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Sir, ſaid ſhe, * that this is the largeſt 
room in the houſe ; and my lady gave 
© 2 ball here laſt night, well knowing 
that my lord would not leave White's 
till the dancers were gone. This ſhe 
defired me to keep to myſelf. I told 
her, I thought there was no great harm 
in making uſe of a room which would 
otherwiſe be uſeleſs. * True, Sir," ſaid 
ſhe; © but as my lady knows that my 
© lord does not chuſe it, and as my lad 

* would not willingly offend my lord, 
© ſhe has ſtrictly ordered all the ſervants 
not to blab, and defired me to be up 
thus early to wipe the books, for fear 
the duſt upon them ſhould occaſion a 
* diſcovery : for you know, Sir, if my 


lord knows nothing of the matter, it is 


© juſt the ſame thing as if there had been 
* no dancing at all.“ As I did not 
controvert ſo eminent a doctrine, her 
converſation ended with wiping the laſt 
book; and after having received an aſ- 
ſurance from me of keeping ſecret what 
ſhe had no occaſion to mtruſt me with, 
ſhe very graciouſly diſmiſſed herſelf. 

I was now left by myſelf, and was 
going, as I thought, to fit down to a 
moſt delicious repaſt; but I found my- 
ſelf in the ſtate of a country booby at a 
great man's table, who ſits gaping and 
ſtaring at the richneſs of the plate and 
elegance of the ſervice while he ſhould 
eat his dinner, I ſtood aſtoniſhed at the 
gay proſpect before me: the ſhelves, 
which at the bottom were deep enough 
to contain juſt a folio, tapered upwards 
by degrees, and ended at the dimenſion 
of a ſmall duodecimo. All the books 
on the ſame ſhelf were exactly of the 
ſame ſize, and were only to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their backs; which were maſt 
of them gilt and lettered, and diſplayed 
as great à variety of colours as is to be 
ſern in a bed of tulips : for the bindings 
of ſome were red, ſome few black, others 
blue, green, or yellow; and here and 
there, at proper intervals, was ſtuck in 
one in vellum covering,” as white as a 
curd, and lettered black, in order to 
make a ſtronger contraſt of the colours 
on each ſide of it, 3 

Hitherto I Rood at ſome diſtance, to 
ne with more advantage a general view 
ot the beauty of the whole; but curio- 
ty leading me to a cloſer inſpection of 
each individual, I had the pleaſure to 
find myſelf ſurrounded by the beſt au- 
thors in ancient or modern learning. I 


wok down ſevcral of them by way of 


/ 


my lord, havin 


taſting ; (for, as Lord Bacon obſerves, 
ſome books are to be taſted, others to 
© be ſwallowed, and ſome few to be 
© chewed and digeſted;*') and by the 


. ſticking together of the leaves, occa- 


ſioned by the marbling and gilding of 
the edges, I found that not one of them 
had been opened ſince they came out of 
the hands of the book binder. 

I now fell to with a good appetite, ' 
intending to make a full meal; and 
while I was chewing upon a piece 
of Tully's philoſophical writings, m 
lord came ih upon me. His looks diſ- 
covered great uneaſineſs, which I attri- 
buted to the event of his laſt night's di- 
verſion ; but good manners requiring 
me to prefer his lordſhip's: converſation 
to my own amuſement, I replaced his 
book, and by the ſudden ſatis faction in 
his countenance, perceived that the cauſe 
of his perturbation was my holding open 
the book with a pinch of ſnuff in my 
fingers. He ſaid, he was glad to ſee 
me, for he ſhould not have known elſe 
what to have done with himſelf: I re- 
turned the compliment, by ſaying I 
thought he could not want entertain- 
ment amidſt ſo choice a collection of 
books. Les, replied he, the col- 
© leftion is not without elegance; but I 
raad men only now; for I finiſhed my 
© {tudies when I ſet out on my travels, 
* You are not the firſt who has admired 
my library; and I am allowed to have 
* as fine a taſte in books as any man in 
England.“ Hereupon he ſhewed me 
a Paſor-fido bound in green, and de- 
corated with myrtle leaves : he then took 
down a volume of Tillotſon in x black 
binding, with the leaves as white as a 
law book, and gilt on the back with 
little mitres and croſiers; and laſtly, a 
Cæſar's Commentaries cloathed in red 
and gold, in imitation of the military 
uniform of Engliſh officers. He re- 
flected with an air of ſatisfaction upon 
the uſefulneſs of making obſervations . 
in tiavelling abroad; and acknowledg- 
ed that he owed the thought to his hav- 
ing ſeen, in a French abbe's ſtudy at 
Paris, all the Dauphine editions of the 
claſſics with gold dolphins on the back 
of them. Num veſceris M, quam lau- 
dar, pluma? was frequently at my 
tongue's end; but good-breeding re- 
ſtrained me from taking the liberty of a 
too familiar expoſtulation. g 

We now fat down at the table; and 
deredꝭ the tea - water, 

* 
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ed the favour of me to reach out 
my hand to the window-ſeat behind me, 
and give him one of the books, which 
lay flat one upon another, the backs and 
leaves alternately. I did ſo; and en- 
deavouring to take the uppermoſt, I 
found that they all clung together. His 
lordſhip ſeeing my ſurprize, laughed 
very heartily, faying it was only a tea- 
cheſt, and that I was not the firlt by 
many whom he had played the ſame 
trick upon. On examining it, I found 
that the upper book opened as a lid, and 
the hinges and key-hole of the lock were 
concealed fo artfully, as they might 
eaſily eſcape common obſervation. But 
it was with great concern that I beheld 
the backs of” theſe ſeeming books letter- 
ed Porg's WoORKs. Poor Pope! with 
what indignation would he have ſwelled, 
had he lived to ſee but the mere phantom 
of his works become the vehicle of gro- 


cery! His lordſhip, obſerving my eyes 


fixed with attention on the lettering, 

ve me the reaſon of it. What 
© could I do?” ſaid he, © the credit of 
* my library required the preſence of 
© the Poet; but where to place him was 
© the difficulty ; for my ſhelves were all 
© full, long before the laſt publication 
© of him, and would have loſt much of 
© theirheauty by any derangement; ſo,to 
get clear of the embarat, I thought it 
© might be as well to have Mr. Hallet's 
© edition as Mr. Knapton's.* I per- 
fectly agreed with his lordibip, reſerv- 
ing to myſelf my meaning as to his own 
particular. Mr. Caſh the banker being 
now introduced, after hearing a joke or 
two upon Mr. Caſh's books, which his 
lordſhip was pleaſed to call a more va- 
luable library than his own, I left them 
to their private buſineſs. 

And now, Mr. Fitz- Adam, for the 
ſake of many, who, like Lord Finical, 
have a fine taſte in books, and not the 


leaſt reliſh for learning; and for the con 
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venience of many more, who are fond 
of the appearance of learning, and can 
give no other proof of it, than that of 


poſſeſſing ſo many books, which are 


ike globes to a cunning man; I deſire 
you will give a hint to Mr. Bromwich 
to form a paper hanging, repreſenti 
claſſes of books, which may be call 
for at his hop by the name of Learned, 
or Library-paper, as he pleaſes. That 
ingenious ages whoſe gains and 
reputation have riſen equally with our 
paper-madneis, will exert his fancy in 
ſo many pretty deſigns of book - caſes, 
or pieces of ornamental architecture, 
accommodated to the ſize of all rooms, 
in ſuch richneſs of gilding, lettering, 
and colouring, that I doubt whether 
the Chineſe- Paper, ſo much in faſhion 
in moſt of our great houſes, muſt not, 
to his great emolument, give place to 
the Learned: I think the Library-paper 
will look as pretty, may be made as 
coſtly, and I am ſure will have more 
meaning. The books for a lady's 
cloſet muſt be on a ſmaller ſca!l-, and 
may be thrown into Chineſe Houſ:s; 
and here and there blank ſpaces may be 
left for brackets to hold real China 
ware and Dreſilen figures. It is to be 
obſerved, that the lettering ſhould not 
be put on till the paper is hung up; 
for every cuftomer ought to have the 
chuſing and the marſhalling his own 
books: by this means he may have 
thoſe of the neweſt faſhion immediately 
after their publication; and, beſides, if 
he ſhould grow tired of one author or 
one ſcience, he may be furniſhed with 
others at reaſonable rates, by the mere 
alteration of the lettering. 

I make no apology to Mr. Dodſley 
on this occaſion, as I do not think he 
will loſe a ſingle cuſtomer by this com- 

ndious, yet comprehenſive method of 

erforming libraries. Yours, &c. 


Ne LXV. THCURSD AT, MARCH 28, 1754. 


CAMPESTRES METLIUS SCYTH@®, 
QUORUM PLAUSTRA YAGAS KITE TRAHUNT DOMOS. 


12 Experience is the beſt, and 
ſnould be the only guide of our 
conduct, is fo trite a maxim, that one 
can hardly offer it without an apalogy ; 


Hor. 


and yet we find the love of innovation, 

and the vanity of invention, carrying 

men daily to a total negle& of it. In3 

country where mode and faſhion — 
| ey 
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every thing, we mult not be ſurprized 
that men are ruled by no fixed principles, 
but rather ſhould expect they will fre- 
quently act in diret᷑t oppoſition to every 
thing that has been long eſtabliſhed, 
The favourite axiom of the preſent times 
is, that our anceſtors were barbarous 
therefore, whatever differs from the ig- 
norance of their manners muſt be wiſe 
and right. 

To ſhew the folly of an overweening 
opinion of inventive wiſdom, and to 
bring the foregoing remarks to the pur- 
poſe and ſubject of this day's paper, I 
ſhall give an inſtance from Garcillaſſo 
de la Vega, who tells us, that when the 
Spaniards began to ſettle in Peru, and 
were erecting large [tone buildings, the 
Indians ſtood by and laughed at them, 
ſaying, that they were raiſing their own 
tombs, which, on the firſt heaving of 
the carth, would fall and cruſh them. 
Yet, big with their European improving 
genius, they deſpiſed the light cabins of 
the Americans, and at length became the 
victims of their own opinionated — 
Equally ridiculous would be the Peru- 
vian in England, who, diſregarding the 
old eſtabliſned models of ſtrength and 
ſolidity, ſhould build himſelf a hut after 
the faſhion of his own country, and 
adapted only to the temperature of that 
climate, 

As I would willingly pay my coun- 
trymen the compliment of {uppoſing all 
their actions to be founded in reaſon, 
when I cannot demonſtrate the contrary, 
I have imputed the number of flight 
wooden edifices with which we ſee our 
parks and gardens ſo crouded, to the 
extravagant fears with which it may be 
remembered the inhabitants of more ſolid 
ſtructures were ſeized at the time of the 
late-expeted earthquake. If ſuch a 
time of univerſal panic ſhould again oc- 
cur, I doubt not but the builders of 
theſe aſylums, who had mercenary views, 
would ſee good intereſt for their — 
while the generous and benevolent would 
enjoy the greateſt of pleaſures, that of 
making numbers eaſy and happy. But 
even in this caſe, how have they acted a- 
gainſt Experience! For as a ſtorm of wind 
is a much more uſual phenomenon in this 
climate than an earthquake, it is evident 
that the expence of erecting theſe occa- 
ſional receptacles (though not indeed 


very conſiderable) mult be totally thrown 


away ; unleſs we are to believe thoſe re- 


ſngry in political arithmetic, who aſſert 


that theſe retreats have contributed as 
much to the ſervice of the public in the 
Increaſe of it's inhabitants, as they could 
have done in the Preſervation of them, 
according to their original inſtitution. 
The ſame ſpirit which influences men 
to deſpiſe and neglect ancient wiſdom, 
leads them to a haſty and precipitate 
imitation of novelty, Thus, many, 
ignorant of the original deſign of theſe 
ſlight ſhelters, and not imagining there 
could poſſibly be any uſe in them, con- 


cluded that they muſt imply ornament- 


and beauty; and recollecting the pro- 
verb, that Every thing that is little 
is pretty,” dotted their parks with ſec- 
tions of Hogſheads. 
of theſe gave me a high opinion of the 
modeſty of it's owner. * A wiſe man of 
Greece, thought I to myſelf, © was im- 
* mortalized for his ſelf-denial and humi- 
* lity in occupying the whole of that man- 
* hon, of which my wiſer countrvman is 
* contented with the half.” But u 
looking round me, and ſeeing this new 
old whim propagated all over his park, 
and theſe philoſophical domicils ſo nu- 
merous as to make a town big enough 
to hold all the wiſe men upon earth, I 
ſoon changed my opinion of the founder, 
and concluded him rather to be poſleſſed 
with the ambitious madneſs of Alex- 
ander, who coveted MORE WORLDS, 
than with the moderation of the Cynic, 
who, as Hudibras obſerves, expreſſed 
no manner of ſolicitude about a PLU- 
RALITY of TUBS, 


The whole world was not half ſo wide 
To Alexander, when he cry'd, 

Becanſe he had but one to ſubdue, 

As was a narrow pa/try tub to 
Diogenes; who is not ſaid 

(For aught that ever I could read) 

To whine, put finger i th' eye, and ſob, 
Becauſe he had ne'er another tub. 


The ſituations uſually deſtined for 
theſe monuments of taſte, are not in co- 
vered vallies, emboſomed in groves, or 
in ſome ſheltered dell; (there indeed we 
have the modeſty to place our wood- 
piles, * bone-ſtacks, cinder-heaps, and 
other more heavy fabrics, compoſed of 
rubbiſh, oytter-ſhells, and ſometimes 
more glittering worthleſſneſs, under the 
ennobling title of grottos, hermitages, 
&c, &c.) to make them conſpicuous, 
they are placed on eminences in- the 
bleakeſt expoſures; inſomuch, 9 1 

Ve 


he firſt I faw 


* 
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have over-heard an aſſembly of modern 
improvers condoling with one another 
at a drum on a windy night, like a com- 
pany of merchants at Jamaica, who had 
a rich fleet in the harbour at the time of 
a hurricane. 

The moveable houſes of the Scythi- 
ans, deſcribed in my motto, are worthy 
our admiration. We muſt acknowledge 
them to be the perfection of all works, 
ſince they will ſtand the criticiſm of 
Momus himſelf; having that requiſite, 
for the want of which he condemned 
all other houſes: they are upon wheels, 
and can move from bad neighbours, or 
be conveyed to ſhelter from the fury of 
the winds, or the ſcorching of the ſun. 
What a ſatis faction muſt it be to a man 
of fortune to be told that fuch houſes are 
a manufacture of this age and country, 
and that he may be ſupplied with a very 
compleat one, at the common and mo- 
derate price of three hundred pounds! 
It is to be preſumed that no gentleman, 
whom this intelligence may reach, will 
hereafter litter his park with buts, tubs, 
cribs, ſentry-boxes, &c. 

The taſte of the preſent age is uni- 
verfally for annuals. Their politics, 
books, plantations, and now their build- 
ings, muſt be all annuals: and it is to 
be apprehended, that in a few years, 

e trees and ſubſtantial ſtructures 

f be no where to be found, except in 

our Deſarts: unlefs we could be as ſan- 

ine in our expectations as a certain 

ſchemiſt, of whom I ſhall relate ſome 
particulars. 

This gentleman, whoſe Chineſe temple 
had been blown down a few weeks he 
it was erected, was comforting himſelf 
that he had found in Hanway's Travels 
a model never yet executed in this part 
of the world, which, from the advan- 
tage of it's form, muſt ſtand againſt the 
moſt violent gufts of wind on the high- 
eſt mountains. This was, it ſeems, a 
pyramid of beads, after a genuine plan 


of that great improver Kouli Khan. 


He immediately contraſted with the 
ſexton of his pariſh for a ſufficient ſup- 
ply of human ſculls; and was preparing 
the other materials, when the ſcheme 
was prevented by the over-ſcrupulous 
conſcience of the ſexton's wife. The 
ſchemiſt was extremely mortified, yet 
remained pertinacious in the execution 
of his deſign; and, as I am told, ſet out 
the next morning for Cornwall to ob- 


jain a feat in parliament, in order to 


* 
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bring in a bill for the erecting a pyra- 
mid in every county, with niches for 
the reception of the heads of all crimi.- 
nals hereafter to be executed, He is in 
no pain for the ſucceſs of his motion; 
for though the legiſlature has found ob- 
jections to every ſcheme for making 
malefactors of Uſe, he doubts not of 
their ready concurrence in a propoſal 
for making them an Ornament to their 
country. 

In former times, the Great Houſe was 
the object to which the ſtranger's admi- 
ration was particularly invited. For 
this purpoſe lines of trees were planted 
to direct, and walls built to conſine, 
your approach, in ſuch a manner that 
the eye muit be conſtantly employed in 
the contemplation of the principal front, 
Now it is thought — to change 
all this; you are therefore led by round- 
about ſerpentine walks, and find your 
progreſs to be often intercepted by in- 
viſibhle and unexpected lines and in- 
trenchments, and the manſion purpoſely 
obſcured by new plantations, while the 
nobleſt trees of the old grove are tum- 
bled down to give you a peep now and 
then at an out-building of about ten 
teet ſquare of plaſter and canvaſs. 80 
different from this was the practice of 
our anceſtors, that whenever they erect- 
ed ſuch little edifices, (which they did 
only from neceſſity) they conſtantly 
planted before them yews, laurels, or 
aquatics, according as the ſoil was moiſt 


or dry: and I could venture to promiſe 


any modern improver, who delights in 
laying all things open, that he might in 
one morning fall down the populous 
— of the Thames, and with his ſingle 

atchet among the willows, Jay open as 
many mafked edifices of the true modern 
ſize and figure, - as, properly diſpoſed 
and fancifully variegated with freſh 
paint, might make Hounſlow Heath a 
rival to many an admired garden of 
this age, 

A Philoſopher would not ſuppoſe that 
the matter of the place aſſumed any merit 
to himſelf from ſuch trifles z he would 
hardly imagine that eyen the moſt ele- 
gant of palaces could add any degree of 
worth to the poſſeſſor, whoſe character 
mult be raiſe4 and ſuſtained by his own 
dignity, wiſdom, and hoſpitality; re- 
membhering the maxim of Tully, * Now 
* domo dominus, fed domino domus bo- 
* neflanda el. But to judge with the 
common oblerver, and to regſon _ 
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che general race of Improvers, if it be 
abſolutely neceſſary for every man to 
ſhew.his taſte in theſe matters, let him 
endeavour to compaſs ſolidity, duration, 
and convenience, in the manſion he in- 


0 


habits, and not attempt to diſplay his 
magnificence in a number of edifices, 
which, whatever they may ſeem to imi · 


tate, are Unneceſſary Houſes, 


LXVI THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1754. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
L$In, 


O confeſs an unfaſhionable kind 
of truth, I am a woman who now 


and then think a littlez and when I do, 


I ſometimes turn my reflections on my 
own ſex. Man, you know, is ſaid to 
be * a creature formed for fociety ;* and 
I do not deny it to be in general true; 
but then, pray, what is Woman? To 
ſay that ſhe too is © a creature formed 
for ſociety, is ſaying nothing at all; 
ſhe is a great deal more than all chat. 
Shall I tell you what ſhe is? Woman 
is a creature formed for Crouding, 
© and for being Crouded,” 

Mr. Pope, who you know thought it 
worth his while to write a whole epiſtle 
about us, declares, after he thinks he 
has analyſed us to the hottom, that the 
love of Pleature, and the love of Sway, 
are the general ruling paſſions of the 
whole ſex, In direct contradiction to 
which, I aſſert, that the love of Croud- 
ing and of being Crouded, is a paſſion 
infinitely more general and predomi- 
nant, It will be alledged, probably, 
that this paſſion is included in one of the 
former; but I anſwer, No; it is abſo- 
lately diftin& from either of them: for 
as to the love of Pleaſure, aſk a woman 
of faſhian in the midſt of a crouded ar- 
ſembly, (and thanks to the taſte of the age 


we live in, you may make the experi- 


ment in this dear town any evening you 
leaſe) aſk her, I ſay, if ſhe takes any 
leaſure in being crouded?—-* No, the 


will tell you, * ſhe hates and deteſts it; 


it breaks her hoop, tears her ruffles, 
puts her in a horrid fluſter, makes her 
* a fright in ſhort, and ſhe wonders 
* what could perſuade her to come 
* there.” A hl proof . this, that it 
does not reſult from her love of Plea- 
ſure: and that it is not a conſequence 
of our love of Sway, is ſtill more ob- 
vions; for the very idea of a crowd ex- 
cludes all notion of ſuperiority and diſ- 
vuttion, But, if you want an experi- 


mental proof of this too, go to the ſame 
aſſembly, and obſerve the lady of the 
houſe herſelf ; ſhe is diſtinguiſhed in- 
deed, but in a manner quite oppoſite ta 
what you would expect; for it is only 
by buſtling through the crowd ſhe has. - 
herſelf raiſed, with all the hurry and 
vulgar obſequiouſneſs of a coffee girl. 
All then that can be ſaid in your 
friend Pope's defence, is, that he did 


not live long enough to ſee this predo- 
minant female paſſion difplay itſelf in 
that full ſtrength and vigour which it 
does at preſent, Vet one might think, 
too, from what one has heard of the 
ring and other faſhionable amuſements 
in his time, (for I do not remember 
them myſelt) that he had, even then, 
ſuthcient opportunity given him to diſ- 
cover this truth; but as he totally omit. 
ted it in all his eſſays, I ſhall (without 
making apologies tor my inferior abili- 
ties, for I hate apologies) endeavour to 
demonſtrate, that this very paſſion is 
ſuperior to all our other put to- 
gether, 

Firſt, as to our love of Play. Let 
us in the firſt place, to proceed metho- 
dically, conſider what Play is. Play 
is a (ſcience, or rather a ſcience and an 
art put together; the former of- which 
has been rendered ſyſtematical by the 
philoſophic pen of Mr. Hoyle; the other, 
though perbaps as well underſtood as 
the former, has yet been honoured with 
no diſtin treatiſe: though I am told, 
indeed, that a gentleman, now in the 
Old Bailey, has, at his leiſure hours, 
compleated an eſſay, which, when pub - 
liſhed, will render the whole of this 
matter clear to the meaneſt capacity. 
But this ex pafant. Now, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, whether we conſider Gaming 
as a ſcience that employs the head, or 
as an art which exerciſes the hand of 
it's fair profeſſors; whether we ſuppoſeita 
matter of judgment or ingenuity; we muſt 
agree, that a private room, and a ſmall 
party's would be infinitely more eligible 

the purpoſe (that is, if —_— 


* 
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loved Play for it's own ſake) than a 
full aſſembly ; for if ſhe plays with 
judgment, I would prefume that a noiſe 
and tumult about her would certain! 

diſturb her; and if the plays with ſkill, 
I ſhould imagine a number of Jookers 


on might poſſibly diſconcert her: yet 


this is not the caſe; #2 game inacrowd is 
the thing; and rather than not game fo, 
ſhe is willing either to be beat or to be 
fmoaked, either to loſe her money or 
her reputation. 

Having proved, I think to my ſatis- 
faction, and I hope, Sir, to yours, that 


even the love of Play is a ſecondary paſ- 


fon to the love of Crouding, I will juſt 
touch upon our love of Dreſs. That 
this 1s made ſubſervient to it alſo, is evi- 
dent to any perſon that will pleaſe to 
contemplate that moſt important part of 
our dreſs, the Hoop; a piece of apparel, 
er, to ſpeak more properly, a piece of 
machinery, which owes it's very being 
and exiſtence to this paſſion: for ſince 
that invention, a lady is enabled to make 
a crowd even by herſelf; and thirty wo- 
wen can now cram a room as compleatly 
as a hundred wou do, if deprived of 


ſo neceſſary an auxiliary. On this 


nciple too we may account for that 
ming paradox, why the Hoop, con- 


* wary to the fleeting and ſhort-lived na- 


ture of all other parts of dreſs, holds 
it's place in the realms of faſhion ſo 
much longer than any other mode was 
ever known to do; and while our caps 


- have, from the fize of a china plate, 


dwindled away to the breadth of a half- 
crown, and then entirely vaniſhed, our 
Hoops, on the contrary, continue to en- 
hrge their circumference gradually, and 
Keep pace with our ruling paſſion. So 
that 1 ſhall venture to aſſert, that this 


port of ourdreſs will be immortal; for 
_ & long as women are women, ſo long 


wult they wear large Hoops. 

Again, as to our love of Muſic; aſk 
any woman of faſhion, if the opera 
founds as well on a Tueſday as a Satur- 
day, and. ſhe will ſtare at your queſtion, 
and anſwer coolly, Noz ſhe does not 
think it does. And why, pray? For 


this ſhort reaſon, that Saturday is the 


Crouded Night. 

The thing is now ſo very plain, that 
I might ſpare myſelf all farther trouble; 
yet to proceed, let me aſk why we pre- 
fer gallantry to love, and general ac- 
quaintance to particular friendſhip? Be- 
cauſe the one goes on full as well in a 
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crowd (excepting indeed ſome neceſſi 
ſhort intervals with regard to gallantry) 
as in any other place. But ſhould a 
woman condeſcend to cultivate love or 
friendſhip, ſhe would be frequently ſe- 
duced into ſolitude, or, what is as bad, 
be obliged ſometimes to undergo the 
inſupportable exnuz of a grave tete à 
tete. 

Laſtly, I would fain afk, why does 
that ſmall part of our ſex, that think at 
all about the matter, prefer enthuſiaſm 
to religion, and Mr. Whitefield to their 
pariſh prieſt ? For no other reaſon in the 
world, but becauſe Mr. Whitefield of 
all men living has the greateſt knack of 
gathering a Crowd about him. 

Now that I am talking of religion, I 
have heard of an author who wrote a 
treatiſe to prove, that the place of fu- 
ture puniſhment was the centre of the 
earth; which, ſince it could not fairly 
hold half the inhabitants that would be 
aſſigned to it, he ſuppoſed the principal 
torment would confi in Squeezing. I 
believe, indeed, the doctrine was ſoon 
exploded; and it was fit it ſnould: for 
ſurely, Sir, it would have a manifeſt bad 


tendency in point of female morals; for 


who can think that we ſhould have 
any dread of Squeezing in the next life, 
when we love ſo dearly to be Squeezed 
to death in this? 

Yet though I have hithesto endea- 
voured to prove, that this love of Croud- 
ing is the ruling paſſion of the Female 
world, I would not have it inferred, that 
it does' not ſometimes alſo predominate 
in. Man, I know myſelf various in- 
ſtances to the contrary : many young 
fellows of my acquaintance are at pre- 
ſent warm borougli-hunters: now, as 
moſt of them are infinitely too ignorant 
to ſuffer one to imagine they do it with 
a view of ſerving their country, and 
much too negligent and degage to aim 
at ſerving themſelves, I charitably con- 
clude, in order to give them ſome mo- 
tive for action, that they commence can- 
didates purely from this principle, as 
wanting only to puſh themſelves into 2 

ſent momentary Crowd at the enſu- 
ing election, and to ſecure to themſelves 
a ſeptennial Crowd, by getting into 
parliament. I could enumerate many 
more inſtances of the ſame Kind, but 
really J have ſcribbled till J am tired: I 
have, however, one word to ſay to your 
friends the poets before I conclude. 
You know, Sir, they trequently make 
Gmulies 


as la. ed 2 . 
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ſmilies about us women, and are par- 
ticularly fond of taking them from the 
feathered part of the creation: for in- 
ſtance, if a woman is conſtant, (as perhaps 
ſome women have formerly been) they 
compare her to a turtle; if the ſings well, 
they inſtantly clap a = into 
her throat; and if ſhe is fair, the ſwan's 
plumage immediately becomes dirty by 
compariſon, Now all theſe ſimilies 
may do well enough in the confined 


way they ule them; but they never yet 
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found out any ſingle bird that could he 
made. uſe of as a general ſymbol of the 
whole ſex. I have, Mr. Fitz-Adam; 
and I ſhall give it them to put into verſe, 
if they pleaſe; aſſuring myſelf that, if 
they are convinced of the truth of my 
foregoing reaſonings, they will think it 
a juſt one: not to keep them or you 
longer in ſuſpence, it is a Wild Gooſe. 
I am,. among the crowd of your ad- 


mirers, 
M. B... 


Ne LXVIL. THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1754. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM, 

115, 

LL the faſhionable part of man- 
kind ſet out with the ambition of 
being thought men of Taſte. 

This is the preſent univerſal paſſion: 
but the misfortune is, that like ſportſ- 
men, who loſe their hare, and ftart co- 
nies, which lead them over warrens, 
where their horſes break their legs, and 
fling their riders; ſo in the affair of 
Taſte, we frequently ſee men following 
ſome falſe ſcent, with the ſame ardour 
that they would have purſued the pro- 
per object of a chace, and with much 
greater inconveniences. 

Of all the various ſubjects that have 
yet exerciſed the geniuſes of modern 
writers, that of Taſte has appeared to 
be the moſt difficult to treat; becauſe 
almoſt all of them have loſt themiſelves 
in endeavouring to trace it's ſource, 
They have generally indeed referred us 
for it's origia to the polite and imitative 
arts; whereas thoſe are rather it's off- 
ſpring than it's parents. Perhaps their 
miſtakes in the treating this delicate ſub- 
jc may have ariſen from the great re- 
lemblance which Falſe Taſte bears to 
True, whieh haſty and inaccurate ob{crv- 
ers will find as difficult to diſtinguiſh, 
as to diſcern Pinchbeck's metal from 

enuine gold at the firſt tranſient glance. 

o the end, therefore, that the ideas of 
our fine gentlemen may be ſomewhat 
more preciſely adjuſted upon this im- 
portant article, I ſhail venture to aſlert, 
that the fi it thing neceſſary for thoſe 
who wiſh to acquire a True Taſte, is, 
to prepare their minds by an early pur- 
ſuit and love of moral order, propriety, 
and all the rational beauties of a juſt 
apd well-regulated conduct. 


True Taſte, like good - breeding in 
behaviour, ſcems to be the raſieſt thin 
in nature to attain ; but yet, where it 
does not grow ſpontaneouſly, it is a 
plant of all others the moſt difficult to 
cultivate. It muſt be ſown upon a bed 
of virgin-ſenſe, and kept perfedly clean 
of every weed that may prevent or re- 
tard it's growth. It was long errone- 
ouſly thought to be an exotic; but ex- 
2 has convinced us that it will 

ar the cold of our moſt northern pro- 
vinces. I could produce inſtances to 
confirm this aſſertion, from almoſt every 
county of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The folly is, that every man thinks 
himſelf capable of arriving at perfection 
in this divine accompliſhment : but Na- 
ture hath not diſpenſed her gifts in ſuch 

ofuſion. There is but one ſun to il- 
E our earth, while the ſtars that 
twinkle with inferior luſtre are innume- 
rable. Thus thoſe great geniuſes that 
are the perfect models of True Taſte 
are extremely rare, while thouſands 
daily expoſe themſelves to ruin and ri- 
dicule by vain and aukward imitations, 

Perhaps to arrive at Taſte in one 
ſingle branch of polite refinement, might 
not be altogether ſo fruitleſs an ambition; 
but the ablurdity is to aim at an univer- 
ſal Taſte Now this will beſt appear 
by obſerving what numbers miſcarr 
even in the moſt confiaed purſuit of this 
diſkcult accompliſhment. One ſeeks 
this coy miſtreſs in books and ſtudy 
others purſue her through France, 
through Italy, nay, through Pain and 
after all their labours, we have fre- 


- quently ſeen them ridiculouſly embrace. 


ing pedantry and foppery with the rap- 

— 4 due alone to Fade. Thus it 

pens with mauy dcluded travellers ia 
U the 


OR 


the fields of gallantry, who enjoy fancied 
familiarities with women of the firſt rank, 
whoſe names and titles ftrumpets have 

- aſſumed, to deceive the vain, the igno- 
rant, and the unwary. 

It is thought the. Bona Dea of the 
Romans was nothing more than the 
Goddeſs of Taſte. Ladies alone were 
admitted to her myſteries. The natu- 
ral indelicacy indeed of the ſtronger ſex 
ſeems to countenance this opinion : wo- 
men in general have finer and more ex- 
quiſite ſenſations than men; and it is a 
thorough acquaintance with the virtues 
and charms of that moſt amiable part of 
our ſpecies which conſtitutes the moſt 
eſſential quality of a man of Taſte. Who 
indeed ever knew a mere ſoldier, a mere 
politician, a mere ſcholar, to be a man 
of Taſte ? 

Were we to erect a temple to Taſte, 
every Science ſhould furniſh a pillar, 
every Virtue ſhould there have an altar, 
and the three Graces ſhould hold the 
high-prieſthood in commiſſion. 

e daily ſce pretenders to this qua- 
lity endeavouring to diſplay it in a pa- 
rade of dreſs and equipage; but theſe, 

alas! can only produce a beau. We 
ſee others ſet up for it among{t cards 
and dice; but theſe can create nothing 
better than a gameſter. Others in bro- 
thels, which only form a debauchce. 
Some have run for it at New Market ; 
ſome have drank for it at the King's 
Arms: the former, to their great ſur- 
prize, have acquired only the title of 
good Jockeys, the latter cf jolly Bucks. 
There are many who aun at it in lite- 
rary compoſitions, and gain at molt the 
character of intruding authors. 

However, this general purſuit of 
Taſte has it's utes ; thoſe numbers who 
go in quckt of it, where it is never to be 
found, ſerve at leaſt as ſo many marks 
that teach us to avoid ſteering the ſame 
unſucceſoful courſe. 3 

The plain truth of the matter is, a 
houſe filled with fine pictures, the ſide 
board loaded with maſſy plate, the ſplen- 
did equipage, with all the hey dö kes, 
pages, and ſervants, that attend it, do not 
entitle the poſſeſſor to be called a man of 

Taſtz: they only bring with them either 
anxiety or contempt to thoſe whoſe rank 
and fortunes are not equal to ſuch often. 
tation, I will be bald to ſay, therefore, 
notwithltanding ſome of your readers 
will doubtleſs look upon me as an un- 


poliſhed Vandal, that the beſt inſtance 
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any man can give of his Taſte, is to ſhew 
that he has too much delicacy to reliſh 
any thing ſo low and little as the pur- 
.chaſe of ſuperfluities at another's coſt, 
or with his own ruin. At leaſt, the 
placid ſatis faction of that man's heart 
who prudently meaſures his expences, 
and confines his defires within the circle 
of his annual revenue, begets that well. 
ordered diſpoſition of mind, without 
which it is impoſſible to merit the cha- 
racter of a man of. juſt refined Taſte. 

Certain it is, that he beſt diſcovers the 
juſtneſs of his Taſte, who beſt knows 
how to purſue and ſecure the moſt ſolid 
and laſting happineſs. Now, where ſhall 
we look for this, with ſo much proba- 
bility of finding it, as in temperance 
and tranquillity of mind, in ſocial and 
domeſtic enjoyments? Are not theſe the 
firt and moſt eſſential objects of Taſte? 
Certainly they are; and when a man has 
once acquirgd theſe, he may, if fortune 
and nature have properly qualified him, 
launch out into a more extenſive com- 
paſs, and diſplay his genius in a larger 
circle, 

But it will be difficult, I fear, to per- 
ſuade thoſe young men of the preſent 
generation, who are ambitious of eſta- 
bliſhing a character for Taſte, to ad- 
vance tewards it by fo flow and regular 
a progreſſion. They ſeem in general to 
be poſle ſſed with a kind of Epic mad- 
nels, and are for hurrying at once into 
the midit of things. But perhaps you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, may be able, by rea- 
fon or by ridicule, to call back their at- 
tention to the previous ſteps; to perſuade 
them to learn to walk, before they at- 
_ to run; to convince them, that 
profuſion in architecture, in gardening, 
in equipage, in dreſs; &c. can ſerve no 
other purpoſe but to diſturb their ima- 
ginations, and to give them a general 
diſtaſte of themſelves, and of every thing 
around them. 

It is by no means, however, ſurpriz- 
ing that this character of Tafte ſhould be 
ſo univerſally ſought after; as true Taſte 
is doubtleſs the higheſt point of perfec- 
tion at which human nature, in this 
her ſtate of frailty, can poſſibly arrive. 
A man endowed with this quality, poſ- 
ſeſſes all his ſenſes in the manrer beſt 
adapted to receive the ĩmpreſſion of cvery 
true pleaſure which Providence has ſcat- 
tered with a liberal hand for the delight 
of it's creatures. There is nothing 


intr inſically beautiful which does not 


turniſh 
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every thing :]1-faſhioned and deformed 
affe ets him with diſguſt and abhorrence. 
'Chat is, in a word, the avenues of his 
mind are open only to thoſe enjoyments 
that bring with them the paſſports of 
truth and reaſon. 


Philalethes is a man of Taſte, ac- 


cording to the notion I have here given 
of that quality. His conduct is influ- 
enced by ſentiment as well as by prin- 
ciple; and if he were ever ſo ſecure of 
ſecrecy and impunity, he would no more 
be capable of committing a low or a 
baſe action, than of admitting a vile 
performance into his noble collection of 
painting and ſculpture. His juſt Taſte 
of the fine arts, and his exquiſite deli- 
cacy in moral conduct, are but one and 
the ſame ſenſe, exerting itſelf upon dif- 
ferent objects; a love of heavty, order, 
and propriefy, extended to all their va- 
rious intellectual and viſible exhibitions. 
Accordingly, Philalethes is confiſtent 
in every part of his character. You ſee 
the ſame elegant and noble ſimplicity, 
the ſame correct and judicious way of 
thinking, expreſſed in his dreſs, his 
cquipage, his furniture, his gardens, 
and his actions. x 

How different is Micio from Philale- 
thes! 'Yet Micio would be thought a 
man of Taſte; but the misfortune is, 
ke has not a heart for it: I ſay a heart, 
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- furniſh him with perpetual delight; as 


however odd the expreſſion may ſound 
for as a celebrated ancient has defined 
an orator to be vir bonus dicendi peritus, 
ſo I muſt infiſt upon it, that a good 
heart is an eſſential ingredient to form a 
Taſte, When I ſee Micio, there- 
ore, diſſipating his health and ſtrength 
in lewd embraces and midnight revels z 
when I fee him throwing away over- 
night at the gaming-table what he muſt 
refuſe the next morning to the juſt cla- 
mours of his injured tradeſmen; I am 
not the leaſt ſurprized at his trimmed 
trees, his unnatu#al terraſſes, his French 
treillage, his Dutch parterres, his Chi- 
neſe bells, and his tawdry equipage. 

In fine, though every man cannot ar- 
rive at the perfection of this quality, yet 
it may be neceſſary that he ſhould be 
ſufficiently inſtructed, not to be de- 
ceived in his judgment concerning the 
claim of it in others. To this end the 
few following queries may be applied 
with ſingular advantage. Is the pre- 
tender to Taſte proud? Is he a cox- 
comb? Is he a ſpendthrift? Is hea game- 
ſter? Is he a ſlanderer? Is he a drunkard? 
Is he a bad neighbour? a ſham patriot? 
or a falſe friend? By this ſhort cate- 
chiſm, every youth, even of the moſt 
ſlender capacity, may be capable of de- 
termining who is NOT a man of Taſte, 

I am, &c. 
J. 7. 


Ne LXVII. THURSDAY, APRIL 18, 1754. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 

«In, 

K r kind reception which you gave 

to my letter of November laſt, 
makes me take the liberty of ſending 
you ſome farther anecdotes of my fa- 
muy. 

As my grandfather, Sir Joſiah Pump- 
kin, had made a conſiderable figure in 
King Charles's court, his only ſen 
Ralph, my honoured father, was no 
leſs conſpicuous for his valour towards 
the latter end of King William's reign. 
Although the race of kings was chang- 
el, the laws of Honour ſtill remained 
the ſame, But my grandfather had re- 
tired with his family to Pumpkin Hall, 
about a year and a half before the Revo- 
lution, much diſeontented with the times, 
and often wiſhing that Judge Somebody 
(lforget his name) had been a militia ce- 
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lonel, that he might have run him through 
the body, or cut off one of his cheeks 
with a broad ſword. In the ſame ſtrain 
he frequently wiſhed Father Peters a 
life-guard-man, that he might have 
caned him before the court-gate of 
Whitehall, * Theſe fellows,” faid he, 
put me in mind of murderers in popiſh 


church after cutting a throat, are ſe- 
cured from all danger of puniſhment. 
Our Evgliſh ruffians too are frequent- 
ly ſafe, if they can but ſhe a lawyer's 
© gown, or aprieſt's cowl.” My grand- 
mother, Lady Pumpkin, was a prudent 
woman, and, not without ſome diffi- 
culty, perſuaded Sir Joſiah. to content 
himſelf with drinking conſtant bumpers 
of proſperity to the church and ſtate, 
without fighting Duels, or breaking 
heads, in defence of the Britiſh conſti- 


„ tution, 


countries, who, if they run into a2 
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tution. Indeed, he might well be con- 
tent with the glory he had obtained, 
having been once ſhot through the leg, 
and carrying the marks of ſeven-and- 
twenty wounds in different parts of his 
body, all boldly acquired by ſingle com- 
bars, in defence of nomina!-liberty, and 
real loyalty, during King Charles the 
Second's reign. 

My father was returned for a borough 

in Wales, in the ſecond parliament of 
King William. This drew him every 
winter to London; and he never took his 
leave of Sir Joſiah without receiving a 
ftrit command to do ſome brave act 
becoming a man of honour and 2 Pump- 
kin. As he was remarkably an obe- 
dient ſon, and indeed as we were all, 
not only as Pumpkins, but as old Bri- 
tons, very choleric and fiery, my father 
ſcarce ever returned home without ſome 
glorious atchicvement, the heroiſm of 
which generally reache( Ac, ts Hall 
before the hero, Of his ſeveral cxploits, 
give me leave only to mention three; not 
fo much in regard to his honour, as that 
they carry in them ſome particular and 
remarkable circumſtances. 

There was an intimacy between my 
father and Major John Davis of the 
foot-guards. Their firſt acquaintance 

and friendſhip had hegun when the major 
Was quartered at a market-town near 
Pumpkin Hall. Their regards had con- 
tinued towards each other with the great- 
eſt ſtrictneſs for ſeveral years; when one 
day at dinner with a large company at a 
tavern, my father joculacly in diſcourſe 
ſaid —* Ah! Major! Major! you till 
© love to ride the fore-horie.* Alluding 
to his defire of being foremoſt in all par- 
ties of pleaſure. Major Davis jame- 
diately chang:d colour, aud took the 
earliſt opportunity of calling Mr. Pump- 
kin aſide, and demanding ſatisfaction. 
Aly father aſked for what? The major 
made no reply but by drawing his fword, 
They fought, and the major was ſoon 
diſarmed. Now, Jack, ſays fa- 
ther, pray tell me what we fought for?” 
— Ah, Ralph! replied the -major, 
* why did you _—_ me with hay- 
ing been a poſtiliion? It is true, I wag 
one; but by what means did you know 
© it? and when you did know it, why 
© wovld you hint it to the company, by 
z ſaying that I {till loved to ride the 
« fore-horſe?* My father proteſted his 
ig norance of the fact, and confequently 
his innocence of intending any affront. 


wt 


- 
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The two friends were immediately te- 
united as ſtrongly as before; and the 
major ever afterwards was- particular} 
cautious how he diſcovered bis — 
or blindly followed the folly of his own 
ſuſpicions. 

One of my father's tavern-compa- 


nions, Captain Shadow, who was very 


young, very giddy, and almoſt as weak 
in body as in mind, challenged him on 
a ſuppoſed affront, in not receiving the 
return bf a bow which he had made to 
my father in the playhouſe. They 
were to fight in Hyde Park: but as the 
captain was drawing his ſword with the 
fierceſt indignation, it luckily occurred 
to bis thoughts that the provocation 
might poſſibly have been undeſigned; 
or, if otherwiſe, that the revenge he had 
meditated was of too cruel and bloody 
a nature; he therefore begged pardon of 
his adverſary, and made up the affair, 

I wiſh this had been the laſt of my fa- 
ther's combats; but he was unhappily 
engaged in a duel with a French . 
who had taken the wall of him, and is 
that duel he received a wound, which, 
after throwing him ſeveral months into 
alanguiſhing miſerable condition, at laſt 
proved fatal by ending in a mortifica- 
tion, He bore his long illneſs with 
amazing fortitude; but often expreſſed 
an abhorrence of theſe polite and ho- 
nourable murders; and wiſhed that he 
might have lived ſome years longer, only 
to — ſhewn that he durſt not fight. 

I leave you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to 
make your. moral reflections on thele ſc- 
veral ſtories: but I cannot conelude mv 
letter withoat giving you an account cf 
the on] Duel in which my poor dear 
huſband, Mr. Solomon Muzzy, was 
engaged; if a man may be ſaid to be en- 
gaged who was ſcarce ever awake. 

Mr. Muzzy was very fat, and ex- 
tremely lethargic, To be ſure, he had 
courage ſutficient for a mojor- gener] 
but he was not only unwieldy, but to 
lethargically ſtupid, that he fell aſleep 
even in muſical aflemblies, aud ſncred 
in the play- houſe, as bad, poor man! 25 
he uſed to:ſnore in his bed. However, 
having received many taunts and te- 
proaches from my grandfather, (wio 
was become by age very tart and peeviſh) 
he reſolved to challenge his owo-coulin- 
_ by the mother's ſide, rigadier 

runcheon of Soho Square. It ſeems 
the perſon challenged fixes upon the 


place and weapons, Truncheon, * 
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ſighted man, choſe Primroſe Hill for the 
feld of battle, and ſwords for the wea- 
, pons of defence. To avoid ſuſpicion, 
and to prevent a diſcovery, they were to 
walk together from Piccadilly, where 
we then lived, to the ſummit of Prim- 
roſe Hill. Truncheon's ſcheme took 
off ct. Mr. Muzzy was much fatigued 
and out of breath with the walk. How- 
ever, he drew his ſword; and, as he 
aſſured me himſelf, began to attack his 
couſin Truncheon with a valour which 
muſt have charmed my grandfather, 
had he been preſent. The brigadier 
went back; Mr. Muzzy purſued ; but 
not having his adverſary's alacrity, 
be topped a litt'e to take breath. He 
ſtopped, alas! too long: bis. lethargy 
came on with more than ordinary vio- 
lence; he firſt dozed, as he ſtood upon 
his legs, and then beginning to nod for- 
wards, dropt by degrees. upon his face 
in a moſt profound fleep. Truncheon, 
baſe man! rook this opportunity to 
wound my huſband as he lay ſnoring on 
the ground; and he had the cunning to 
dire& his ftab in ſuch a manner as to 
make it ſuppoſed that Mr. Muzzy had 
fled, and in his flight had received a 
wound in the moſt ignominious part, of 
his bedy. | You will atk what hecame of 
the ſeconds? They were both killed up- 
on the ſpot; but being only two teryanis, 
the one a butler, the other a cock, they 


- 
were buried the ſame night; and by the 
power of a little money, properly applied, 
no tarther enquiry was ever made about 
them. . 

Mr. Muzzy, wounded as he was, 
(the blood trickling from him in great 
abundance) might probably have flept 
upon that ſpot tor many hours, had not he 
been awakened by the cruel bites of a 
maſtif, The dog began firſt to lick 
his blood, and then tearing his cloaths, 
tell upon the weunded part, as if it had 
been carrion. My poor huſband was 
thoroughly awakened by the new hurt 
he had received and indeed it was im- 
poſſible to have ſlept, while he was loſing 
whole collops ofthe fatteſt and mott 

ulpy part of his fleſh: fo that he was 
3 home to me much more wound - 
el, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by the teeth of 
the maſtiff, than by the ſword of his- 


« couſin T runcheon. 


This, Sir, is the real fag, as it h i 
pened; although I well know that * 
Truncheon family take the liberty of 
telling a very dificrent ſtory, much to 
the diſhonour of my huſband's memory. 
Permit me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by your 
means, to do public juſtice to Mr. Muz- 
zy's character, and at the ſame time to aſ- 
fare you that I am, Sir, your moſt ob- 
lged, and obedient humble ſervant, 

' Mary Muzzy, 


\ 
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OR the entertainment of thoſe of 
my readers who love variety, and 


to oblige thoſe of my correſpondents 


whoſe epiſtles to me are too ſhort to be 
publiſhed ſingly, I have ſet apart this 
paper for milcellaneous productions. 
TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 

In, 
T* you are a ſtrong-bedied man, be fo 

kind as to .open your arms to vour 
fair readers, and litt them down fafely 
from their high-heeled ſhoes. I am 
really in pain when I ſee a pretty woman 
tottering along, uncertain at every ſtep 
ſhe takes whether ſhe ſhall Rand or fall. 
If the ladies intend by this faſhion to 
diſplay the leg to greater advantage, to 
be ſure we are obliged to them: but I 
onunet help being of opinion, that the 


ſhortneſs of the modern petticoat might 
fully anſwer this defirable purpoſe. 
Pray, Mr. Fitz- Adm, favour us with 
your thoughts upon this matter; and if 
you can reduce this enormity, and take 
the ladies down (I will not ſay in their 
Wedding only, but) in all their ſhoes, 
you will oblige every huſband and fa- 
ther, whoſe wife and daughters may 
be liable, from walking in tilts, to 
make Falſe Steps. I am, &c. 
4 p To H. 


81, 


S almoſt every ſeſſion convinees us 
that it is not beneath the wiſdom of 
parliament to ſpend much time and con- 
ſideration in the enacting and amending 
taws for the preſervation of the x 
and to determine whe ſhould, and who 
. mould 


ſhould not, be his own butcher or poul- 
terer in the fields; it is much to be won- 
dered at, that the ſame vigilant care has 
not extended to the employments of lei- 
ſure and opulence in town; and to de- 
termine what eſtate or place ſhould Qua- 
lify a man to play at Cards or Dice : 
how much he muſt be poſſeſſed of to fit 
down to a game of All-fours ; how 
much more to cut in at Whitt, or to 
make one at a party of Brag; or how 
much more ſtill to punt at Faro, or to 
fit down at a Hazard-table: always re- 
ſerving to privy-counſellors, and mem- 
bers of either houſe, an excluſive privi- 
lege of ruining themſelves at any game 
they ſhall think proper to play at. 

I dare fay, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a bare 
hint of this will be ſufficient to get it 
carried into a law; eſpecially if it be 
added, that till ſuch a law is made, my 
Lord and the Chairman are upon a level 
in their amuſements; except that his 
- Jordſhip is loſing his eſtate with great 
temper and good-breeding at White's, 
and the chairman beggaring his family 
with oaths and curſes in a Night-cellar. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


* 


818, 
en paper upon Servants put me 
in mind of a paſſage in the Lite of 


the Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Or- 
monde, which I believe will not be un- 
entertaining to your readers, 

The marquis having been invited by 
a French nobleman to pals ſome days at 
his houſe in St. Germain en laye, in 


compliance with an inconvenient Eng- 


liſh cuſtom, at his coming away, left 
with the maitre d' botel ten piſtoles, to 
be diftributed among the ſervants. It 
was all the money he had; nor did he 
know how to get credit for more when 
he reached Paris. As he was on the 
road, ruminating on his melancholy cir- 
cumitance, and contriving how to raiſe 
- a ſmall ſupply for preſent uſe, he was 
ſurprized at being told by his ſervant, 
that the nobleman at whoſe houſe he had 
been entertained was behind, driving 
furiouſly, as if he was deſirous of over- 
taking him. 

The marquis, it ſeems, had ſcarce 
Eft St. Germain, when the diſtribution 
of the money he had given cauſed a great 
diſturbance amongſt the ſervants; who, 
-exalting their own ſervice and attend- 


ance, complained of the maitre d bo- 
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tel's partiality. The nobleman, hear. 
ivg an unuſual noiſe in his family, and 
upon enquiry into the matter, finding 
what it was, took the ten piſtoles, and 
cauſing horſes to be put to his chariot, 
made all the haſte that was poſſible after 
the Marquis of Ormonde. The mar- 
quis, upon notice.of his approach, got 
off his horſe as the other, quitted his 
chariot, and advanced to embrace him 
with great affection and reſpect; but 
was ftrangely ſurprized to find a cold- 
neſs in the nobleman, which forbade all 
embraces till he had received fatisfaQion 
in a point which had given him great of- 
fence. He aſked the marquis if he had 
reaſon to complain of any diſreſpect or 
defect which he met with in the too 
mean, but very friendiy entertainment, 
which his houſe afforded z and being 
anſwered by the marquis, that his treat- 
ment had been full of civility; that he 
had never paſſed ſo many days more 
agreeably in his life; and could not bu 
wonder that the other ſhould ſuſpect the 
contrary. The nobleman then told him, 
that the leaving ten piſtoles to be diſtri- 
buted among the ſervants was treatin 
his houſe as an inn, and was the great 
affront that could be offered to a man 
of quality; that he paid his own ſervants 
well, and hired them to wait on his 
friends as well as himſelf; that he con- 
ſidered him as a ſtranger who might be 
unacquainted with the cuſtoms of France, 
and err through ſome practice deemed 
leſs diſhonourable in his own country ; 
otherwiſe his reſentment ſhould have pre- 
vented any expoſtulation : but as the 
caſe ſtood, after having explained the 
nature of the affair, he niuſt either re- 
dreſs the miſtake by receiving back the 
ten piſtoles, or give him the uſual ſa- 
tisfaction of men of honour for an avow- 
ed affront. The marquis acknowledged 
his error, took back his money, and 
returned to, Paris with leſs anxiety about 
his ſubſiſtence. 

Your readers, Mr. Fitz- Adam, may 
learn from this ſtory, that ALL our fa- 


ſhions are not borrowed from France. 


Tou, &. 
| A. Z. 


HONOURFD SIR, 


TAI S is to acquaint you that I am a 
=» gentieman's ſervant, and that I 
have read the letter upon ſervants, ſign- 
ed O. S. in the World of the 27 of 
February laſt : and though I admit the 
charge 
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charge brought againſt us in that letter 
to he true, namely, that thoſe who have 
nothing to give may go whiſtle for a 
cican plate or a glaſs of wine; yet I do 
not agree that a poor poet (for I am ſure 
he muſt be a poet that wrote that letter; 
if he had been a gentleman, he would 
have done as gentiemen do; I fay, that 
I do not agree that a poor poet) has 
any right to abuſe thoſe that are his 
betters. A good ſervant, and one who 
knows his, buſin:ſs, will endeavour all 
he can to keep lo people from intrud- 
ing at his maſter's table; and yet, fo far 
are many of us from holding poets in 
contempt, that they are always welcome 
to dinner in the hall with the beſt of us, 
and have free leave to read their verſes, 
or ling their ſongs, for the entertainment 
of the company 
If this ſame Mr. O. S. had been a 
hiloſooher, or a man of de-p learning, 
Fe might have had ſome fort of reaſon 
to find fault; for it is not to be denied 
that we are a little apt to overlook ſuch 
jort of gentry; but not ſo much becauſe 
they have nothing to give, as from an ab- 


ſence of mind which we conſtantly ob- 
ſerve in theſe philoſophers and men of 


deep learning, who, if they aſk for 


bread, beer, or wine, are as well con- 
tented with oil, vinegar, or muſtard, or 
any thing elfe that happens to be readieſt 
at hand, 

I beg pardon for troubling you with 
this letter, which is only to ſet theſe 
matters in a clear light, and to requeſt 
that you will publiſh no more pa 
about ſervants, but let things go 99 
the old way; and in fo doing you will 
oblige us all in general, and in particu- 
lar, honoured Sir, your dutiful ſervant 
to command, 

I. X. 


As I am deſirous of being a peace- 
maker upon all occaſions, I ſhall com- 
ply with the requeſt of this correſpond- 
ent, and conclude my paper with a hint 
to all gentlemen in livery, that as poets, 
3 and men of learning, will 

ſometimes intruders at their maſters 
tables, let them confider them as breth- 
ren, and treat them with humanity. 


No LXX. THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1754- 


Yuyng larger. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM, 
18, 


OUR correſpondent in your ſixty- 
third paper has, I mutt copfels, 
ſhewn no leſs ingenuity than the Duke 
de Vivonne did wit in his celebrated 
anſwer to Lewis the Fourteenth, upon 
that king's aſking him at table—* Mais 
* 2 quoi ſert de lire? La lecture, 
ſaid the duke, * fait a Veſprit ce que 
© vos perdrix font à mes joues.” But 
whatever new doctrines theſe gentlemen 
are pleaſed to broach, that Books are 
the Food of the Mind, I muſt beg leave 
to ſay, that they have from time 1mme- 
morial been called Phylic, not Food : 
and for this I appeal to the famous in- 
ſcription on the Alexandrian library, 
which I have placed at the head of my 
iter Phylic for the Soul. 
For my own part, I can truly ſay that 
I have conſidered all books as Phyſic 
from my earlieſt youth; and fo indeed 
have molt of my ſchoolfellows and ac- 


quaintance, and nanſeated them accord- 
ingly : nor can any of us at this time 
endure the ſight or Huch of them, not 
even a preſent from the author, unleſs it 
be as thoroughly gilt as the moſt loath- 
ſome pill, or qualified and made palat- 
able by the ſyrup of a dedication. 
Thoſe who have endeavoured to con- 
quer this diſguſt, have given the moſt 
torcible proofs of the truth of my argu- 
ment: many of them, by venturing to 
preſcribe to themſelves, have fo inju- 
diciouſly taken their potions, that their 
minds have been thrown into various ill 
habits and diforders. Some have fallen 
into ſo lax a ſtate, that they could nei- 
ther digeſt nor keep any thing whatſo= 
ever. Nay, I have been acquainted 
with ſuch as have taken the moſt inno- 
cent and ſalutary of theſe medicines, but 
by over-doſing themſelves, and makin 
no allowance for their own corrupt — 
acrimonious humours, have fallen into 
the molt violent agitations, diſcharging 
ſuch a quantity of undigelted and 2 
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Jent matter, that they have poiſoned the 
neighbourhood round. Some, only 
upon ta ing the quantity of a few pages, 
have ſtared, raved, foamed at the mouth, 
and diſcovercd all the ſymptoms of mad- 
neſs ; while the very fame doſe has had 
the contrary effect upon others, operat- 
ing only as an opiate. ' 

he true and genuine Food of the 
Mind is NEws. That this is incon- 
teſtable, appears from the number of 
ſouls in this metropolis who ſubſiſt en- 


_  tirely upon this diet, without the lealt 


tion) preſerves it's efficacy an 


— 


addition of any other nouriſhment what- 
ſoever. In ail ages and countries the 
pets have conſtantly deſcribed the avi- 


dity with which it is taken, by the fi- 


gurative expreſſions of eating or drink- 
ing. Shakeſpeare ufes a more general 
term 


With open mouth swALrtowinG a taylor's 
| NEWS, n y 


Another witty author calls News the 
Manna of the day: alluding to that 
food with which the Iſraelites were ſup- 
plied in the Wilderneſs from day to day, 
and which in a very little time became 
ſtale and corrupt i as indeed Providence 
has in it's wiſdom ordained, that all 
kinds of ſuſtenance ſhall be in their na- 
ture corruptible, to remind man con- 
tinually of the dependency of his ſtate 
on earth. Whereas Phyſic (particu- 
larly of the modern chymical 2 
virtues 

uncorrupted and unimpaired by time; a 
property it has in common with Books; 
which never ſuffer by age, provided they 
are originally well compoſed, and of 
mgredients. The principal of 
theſe ingredients are generally thought 
to be wit; and I fancy, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, by the quantity of it with which 
you now and then fealon your ſpecula- 


tions, that you have adopted that opi- 


nion. But let me tell you, Sir, that 
though my ſuppoſition ſhould be true, 

u are in the wrong to rely upon it too 
much: for though this ſeaſoning ſhould 
happen to preſerve them for the admi- 
ration of future times, it is certainly 
your bufinels to accommodate yourle'f 
to the taſte of the preſent. If, there- 
fore, you would make ſure of cuſtomers, 
give us News; for which there is as 
conſtant a demand as for daily bread: 
and as for your wit, which is a luxury, 
treat it a« the Dutch do their ſpices; 
þurg balf of it, and you may poſſibly 


* 
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render the remaining half of ſome value. 
But if you produce all you have for the 
market, you will ſoon 904 it beconies 2 
mere drug, and bears no price. I am, 


your friend and well-wiſher, 
- _ 


I have publiſhed this letter juſt as I 
received it : and, as a proof that my cor- 
reſpondent is not ſingular in his opinion 
of wit, I muſt obſerve, that the ſagaciout 
author of the late excellent abridgment 
of the hiſſory ot France expreſſes a doubt 
that the prelcn! age may depreciate wit, 
as the Jait exploded learning. Pre- 
* nons garde que le 18me ſiecle ne de- 
* cre 'eſprit, comme le 27me avoit 
© decrie Verndition.* 

The ſixteenth century produced the 
13 number of men of the moſt pro- 
ound erudition: and notwithſtandin 
thoſe of the ſeventeenth deſpiſed them 
for their laborious application, it is evi- 
dent that it was owing to thole Jabours 
that their ſucceſfors attained knowledge 

with ſo much eaſe, 

Towards the end of the laſt century, 
ſome pollefled, and many affected, 2 
pure taſte in literature; and ſetting up 
for a ſtandard towards the writings of 
the ancients, very liberaily rewarded 
thoſe who imitated them the neareſt in 
chaſtity of compoſition, But no ſooner 
had Mon eur Galland tranſlated the 
Arabian Tales, than the whole French 
nation ran mad, and would never after 
read any thing but wretched imitations 
of their moſt wild extravagancies; for it 
ought to be obſerved, that ſome of thoſe 
* ſtories contain uſeſul morals 
and well-drawn pictures from common 
life: and it may be to thoſe ſtories, per- 
haps, that we, owe that ſpecies of writ- 
ing which is at once fo entertaining and 
inſtructive; and in which- a very emi- 
nent wit, to the honour of this nation, 
has ſhewn himſelf io incomparably ſu- 
o_ in drawing natural characters. 

ut theſe were not the parts which had 
the fortune to pleaſe : the enchantimhents, 
the monſters, and transſormatiors, en- 
gaged all their attention ; inſomuch that 
the famous Connt Hamihor, with 2 
pleaſant indignation at this folly, wrote 
a tale of won ers, with defign to ridicule 
theſe idle books by an aggravated imi- 
tation; but with an effect ſo dircft'y 
contrary to his intention, that to this 
day France is continually producing 
little pieces of that cxtravagant turn; 


u hile 


emi- 
nion, 
y ſu- 
Rers. 
h had 
hents, 
„ en- 
h that 
vith 2 
wro'e 
dicule 
4 imi- 
irct'y 
0 this 
ducin 
turn; 


While 


equally in iferent to works of wit, and 
encovraging the licentiouſneis of the 6 
comedy, can reliſh nothing but perſo 
character ot wanton tomance. Hence 
nriſes tat ſwarm of memoirs, all filled 
with abuſe or impurity, which, hat- 
erer dilundion#-ty preſent ccrreſponds 
ent may make with relation to Food 
und Pnylic, © "are the Poiſon of 1 
Mind. * 

- The beſt antidote to this poiſon, * 
the moſt ſalutary in every reſpet᷑t, is tha 
ſpecies of writing which may proper 
be termed -Regimen ; which, parta 
of the qualities hoth of Phy fic and F 
at once cleanſes and ſuftains the pa 
Such, have I ſtadied to make — wy 
papers; waich are therefore neither 

ven daily for ſaitenance, nor occaſion» 
17 as medicipe, but regularly and 
_ ac n Alterative. I have;been 
extremely careful in the compob tion, 
that there ſhall not be wanting a proper 

vantity of ſweet, acid, and ſalt; yet 
8 juſtly Ea us, not to cloy, 
ſour, or laccrate the weakett ſtomachi. 
The ſucecſs I have met with will bober- 
ter proved by the attettations of my pa- 


tions, I hall ya at 
fn ety pt ollbwing. 

uEenacrlON: A terre bude 

ATR. 
T1 + Iver? vites Bt 122 1 1 
Can aſſure 

truth; tat re wi he gr 
were fot more than a whole winter -troff 
firangely affected with à Nakedneſw int 
the Sloulders, infomuth that the Men 
and flighteft c | whatfo&vert wil 


almoſt ihſupportible;” efpecia 7 


tie! The beſt advice in the 
1— but this diſeaſe icreuſed wi 
fo much 7 that Sad 


their opinion that ev 
was in danger of ct iss dtion. At 


laſt, when nothing aſs would do; they 
were prevailed upon to enter upon a re: 


lar courſe bf your papers; aid i 
weeks, to the ſurprize of Sry do 
49 1 ecl. 


in the rooms!” were 
therefore beg $1 
bearer have g.of 92 if of the — 


for which aro xt art 2 


enge letter; 15 with a 2 
er, may be ſeen at 
Fal. eehte 


tients, than by any boafts of my own. Pall 


y _ 5 þ& {Vii 
irn theſe atteſta · en as 3 es 
"Y ef "4 T wy f24 26 46:11: has 38s 
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Duke," 


Pr my it muſt have been re; 

cu y remarked, that 1 have — 

to Seen the office 1 have unde 

vithiopt ary of that harſhneſs which by 
e ons of riee y * the 

trary, w oft that ge the 2n 

humoured ridicule, which 4805 = i- 

cates the withes of paternal tender 

—9 = — 0 fag ifterial — / 


carry mg with thent'pe- 

as Ar I 'have ie five | pages — 
of ir to ſhe y that the ladies disfigure 
their perſons, and the gentlemen their 
par and gardens, by too much art, 
make no other coneiuſion, than Hy 
coolly informing them, that ench would” 
be more 8 if N was tefs. 
2 s 1 * 
certain preat relies happening 

to take Florence in one of his tour was 
wuci careſſed and admixed by the Great 


happened a 
cee, that he dad taken a fa: 


. 


ſeen, and his 


entertaining. But it 


ohe lof the faſhions of the 
weatifg' whiſkets,' which he 44 
in ike folleſt and ſargeſt extent of the 
mode. The Great Duke could by no 
means reliſh this faſhioh;" and as con- 
ſtantly as he finiſhed his ſecond hortie, 
his difgguft would break obt, though 
never with greater harſhneſs than int 
following worde Signor — — 
I am not Duke of Tuſcany while you 
©, wear thoſe whiſkers.* Ian like manner, 
T ſay;1 am not Adam Fitz-Adam while” 
the ladies wear ſuch enormous hoops,” 
ſuch ſhort petticoate, and ſuch vaſt 
patches near the lett - eye; or while gen- 
X tlemen 


_ — 


7 * 
— oor m—_— — — 


— we = * 


- 
—— — ʃ— wl—i — — ——ä — 
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tlemen ruin their fortunes and conſtitu- 
tions by play, or deform the face of na- 
ture by the ies of art. 

The moderation of the Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, who, with the help of a pair of 
ſeiſfars, might ſo eaſily —— 
the 5 which at 32 — es 

raded him, is tly to 
—— tyranny of 2 Lows de- 
licate eye for proportion was apt to take 
ſuch e at an over-grown perſon, 
that he would order him to be ſhortened 
to the juſt ſtandard, by cutting off his 


| feet. But by er many ſyſtem cannot 


* 
— 


b violent meaſures muſt 
oy that harmony which I am de- 

ſhould ſubſiſt between me 
and thoſe whom I have undertaken to 
govern, even were it probable that 1 
could carry ſuch mea ſures into execution. 
But nothing expoſes weakneſs ſomuch as 
threats which we are not able to en- 
force. It is told us in the Acts, that 
forty of the Jews bound themlelves un- 
der a curſe, that they would neither eat 
nor drink till they had killed Paul. We 
hear no more of thoſe Jews, though the 


apoſtle ſurvived their menaces. I flatter 
28 that I have no leſs zeal for the 
iſhing folly and falſe taſte; yet I am 


fo far from uttering any ſuch threats, 
that I very frankly confeſs 1 intend to 
cat and drink as heartily as if there was 
no ſuch thing as folly remaining in the 
world. My enemies, a have deen 
pleaſed to throw out, that it is owing to 
my defire of continuing to ratify Mos 
app*tites, that I have not ong en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed all folly whatioever. 
They make no ſcruple of aſſerting, that 
there would not have been ſo much as a 

» pompoon, or Chineſe rail remain- 


2 a us, if I had not thought 
1. of policy from 
the rat-catchers,. who ſuffer a (mall part 
of the vermin to eſcape, that their trade 
may not be at an end. But I muſt take 
the liberty of acquainting theſe gentle- 
men, that they know as little of me, as 
of human nature, the chace after folly 


ing like hunting a witch; if you run 
her . | 


wn in one ſhape, the ſtarts up in 
— Surge, 
that che game» wille deſtro 
And I moſt ſolemnly declare, — 
wherever I have ſeen a beautiful face, 


ar a fine garden, very groſtly ga ed 
amtpdwient, 


by injudieious attempts at 
I have laboured with the greatdhkt car- 


neſtngſs to effeRt a reformation, But 
where the conduct of my pupils, though 
ſometimes faulty in itfeif, has 
harmleſs in it's conſequences, I have 
conſtantiy torborne, and will as con- 
fantly forbear, an officious reprehenſion 
of it, however diſagrreable ſuch forbear - 
ance may appear in the eyes of thele 
gentlemen. 1 

It is upon this plan that I have ſup. 

Med inmmerable complaints trom 
tplenetic and ill-humoured correſpond. 
ents: as a ſpecimen of which complaints 
I ſhall lay before my readers the begin- 
nings of ſome of their letters. 4 


81, 
I Am y offended at the incon- 

ſtent behaviour of a lady of my ac- 
quointance, You ſee her in a morning 
at St. James's church, and in the eycn- 
ing at the play-houſe in Drury Line, 
One would think that either religion 
ſhould drive plays out of her head, or 
plays religion. Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
tell her ho abſurd 


in, 

I Trouble you with this letter to make 
> my complaints of a very great evil, 
and to deſire your 2 upon 
it. I returned yeſterday from a month's 
viſit to a family in the country, where, 
in every particular but one, we 

our time as became reaſonable beings. 
When the weather was , we walked 
abroad; when bad, 'we amuſed our- 
ſelves within doors either with entertain- 
ing converſation, or inſtructive books. 
But it was the cuſtom of the family— 
though in all other reſpetts very wor- 

P 


thy Ne to play at cards 
4 o zole hour before ſupper. Sure. 
ly, Mr. Fitz Adam, this method of 
1 ti 


„ | 

] Am thocked at the indecency of the 
modern head-dreſs. Do the ladies 

intend to lay aßde all modeſty and go 


. 
. 


Fhis is the manner in which undi- 
iſhing 2ca} treats things that are in 
heilces miffixenc : for is it not mat · 
tar of abluts* indifference whether 8 
laly wears on her head a beomng t. 
nament of clean lace, or 29 


wy . 
— *. " 
— CY : - 
a A 
N 
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vun, 
- 
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— 
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1 


Mihed or the Aer directs % John Walker © 


tration 
T ſhall 
of this 
for refl 
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Or if there be any preference, would it 
not be ſhewn, both from nature and ex- 
perience, to bg on the (ide of the hair? 


Num tu, re tema it = Achemenes, 
Aut pings 1! ia Mygdoma: 
— —— Liciniae ? 13 8 
Horace, we fee, prefers a heautifug 
head of hair to the riches of a king. Bu, 
I cannat help giving it as. my opinion 
that Lets hair flowed 1 
ringlets, without being tortured by irons, 
or confined by. innumerable pins. Vet, 
though I have ſeen with | pu the cap 
diminiſhing to the fize of a patch, I have 
not with the ſame unconcern oblerved 
the patch enlarging; itſelf to the fize of a 
cap. It is with great forrgw that I al- 
ready ſee it in poſſe ov of that beauratul 
mals of b which borders upon the 
e. Should it increaſe on the fide of 
tha exquiſite feature, what an ecliple 
have we to dread | But, ſurcly, it is to 
be hop«d, the ladies will not 7555 up 
that place to a plaſter, which the bright- 


et jewel in the univerſe would want 


luſtre to ſupply. _ | 
I find that 1 am almoſt infenGbly got 
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upon the only ſubje& which is likely to 
move my indignation, and carry me be- 
yond the bouuds of that moderation 
which I have boaſted of above. I ſhall 
therefore conclude this paper with offer- 
ing terms of compoſition to thoſe of m 

fair readers ho art willing to treat wit 

me. The is, that all thoſe young 
ladies, Who find it difficult to wean 


themſelyes from patches all at once, 


ſhall be allowed to wear them in what 
number, ſize, and — they pleaſe, on 
ſuch — the body as are or ſhould 
be moſt covered from fight. The ſe> 
NN 1 fot: offer no mere 
t any lady, who happens to pri 

the fimplicity of ſuch ornaments —— 
glare of her jewels, ſhall, upon diſpoſe 
ing of the ſaid jewels for the benefit of 
the Foundling or any other hoſpital, be 

it wear—by. way of publiſh- 
ing her good deeds tg the world—as 
many patches on _—_ Oy 22 has 
contributed hundreds of pounds to ſo 
laudable a-benefaQtion. By purtving 
this method, the public will be bene- 
fited ; and patches, though no orna« 
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NE CURES YA QUA STULTE MIRARIS ET OPTAS:, ' 


DPISCERL ET AUDISE ET MELIORL CREDERE NON VIS, 


p j 


Hor, 


T is an obſervation. of the Duke des fo ſuch of them as regulate their whole 


Rochefancault, That there are many 
prople in the world who wguld never 

ve been in love if they had never heard 
talk of it, AS ſtrange as this . 
may appear, there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that mankind purſue with 
much greater ardgur what they are 
talked into an admiration of, than what 
they axe prompted to by Latwal paſ- 
fions ; mays lo great. is the intatuatign, 
that we frequently ſee them relinquiſh- 
ng real gratificationg for the lake 
following ideal notions, or the acci- 
— mode of thinking of the prelent 
mes. 

The ory of the Princeſs Parizade, in 
the Arahian Tales, is a proper illul- 
tration of what I have here advanced, 
I ſhall give my readers @ ſhort ablizaQt 

tus (tory, as it may furnſh matter 
for reflection, and a very uſcful wu ol, 


| coca and even their defires, by. Fa- 
on. | 
„This pripceſs, the happieſt as well as 
moſt beautiful of ber lex, lived. wich 
her two beloved brothers in a iplendid 
palace, ſituated in the midſt ct a de- 
whttul park, and the moſt hare - 
— in c Fal. It happened one 
day, while the princes were hunting, 
that an old woman came to the gaey 

and defied admittance to the orato 

that ſhe might fay her prayers. . T 
princeſs no ſooner knew of her requeſt 
than ſhe granted it, giving orders to her 
attendants, that after the good woman's 
yers were ended, they ſhould ſhew 
ut all the apartments of the palace, and 
then ding her into the hall where ſhe 
herielf was fitting. Every thing was 
formed as directed and the pranceis, 
ving regaled her gueſt with {ome fruits 
X 2 and 
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and ſweet-meats, among many other 
queſtions, aſked her what ſhe thought 
of the palace. 1 Wy 
Madam, “ anſwered the old woman; 
©. your palace is beautiful, regular, and 
© magnificentiyfurniſhetl ; it's ſituation 
is delighefof, and it's gardens are he- 
s yond compate,' But if you will 


1 give me leaye to ſpeal freely, there 
© are thiree ny wan g to make ĩt 
© perfect My gον mother, in- 
terrupted the Priner iq Part#ade, © what 
© are thoſe three things?" Ttonjure you 
© in God's name to tell me what — 


© are; and it there he a . 
obtaining them, neitheꝭ diſfteulties nor 
© dangers ſhall op me in the attempt. 
«© M em, replieg the 44 — or «et 
© firtt of theſe thiee things is the Talk. 
© ing Bird; the ſecond iu the Singing 
« Tree, and the-third is the 

+. Golden Water.“ Ah, my god 
mother eried che princeſs, © hBw 
6 — — to you ſor the 
* know of the " things ! - hey 4 
no ante greateſt Aries a 
* worldz and unleſs ybn can tell me 
« where they are to be found, I am the 
« moſt unhappy of women,” The dd 
woman fatisficd the princeſs in that ma- 
terial point, and then took her leave. 


The ſtory goes on to inform us, that 
when the tho princes returned from 


hunting, they found the Princeſs Pari- 


z3de ſo wrapt up in thought, that they 
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© ſary; and wiather you value them or 


r 
Ay without them.“ 


© not, I cannot be 


The ſequel tells us, that alter the 


Princeſs Parizade had exprefled herſ-If 
with thus proper ſpirit vas the acca- 
ſion, the brothers, in pity to ber wants, 
went in purſuit of.theie N ies, aud 
that failing in the enterprize, they were 
one after another turned into ſtone, 
The application of this tale is ſo uni- 
ſal, that the enumeriting particulars 
s almoſt unneceffary labour. The whole 
fiſhjonable world are ſo many Parizades; 
and things not only uſeleſs in their na- 
tures,” but alſo ugly in themſelves, from 
having been once termed Charming by 
ſome faſhionable leaders — — taſte, 
are now become 19 Neceffary that ao 
can u roithiut them. . 
Bat though this ſtory happens to 
toſd bf a lady, the folly it particularizes 
is chiefly Yo be found in theo: lter ſex; 
mean, in reſpet᷑t to the pernicious con- 
e rain and chimerical 
ful 8 


tt we enter into the Rricteſt examina- 
tion of theſe idle longings in the women, 


we ſhall find that they ſeldom amount ta 


Tis Wing" mor? than a diſfipation of 
their pin-money, without any other ill 
conſequence than that of turning their 
thoughts from ſome real good, which 
they actually poffefs, to an imaginary 
expectation. The paſſion for ſhells, old 
china, and the like, is confeſſedly trif- 


imagined ſome great misfortune had be ling; but it is only blameuble in propor- 


fallen herz which when they had con- 
Jured her to acquaint them with, h 
- 6nly lifted up her eyes” th look 1 
them, and then fixed them again upon 
the ground, telling them that nothing 
diſturbed her. The entreaties of the 
two princes, however, at fait prevailed, 
und the princeſs adeſfed them in the 
following manner 
Fou have often told me, my dear 
brothers, and I have always beſieved, 
© that this houſe, which our father built, 
was compleat in every thing; but I 
have learnt this day that it wants three 
V things; theſe are the Talkin Bird, 
The Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water, An old woman has made 
this diſcovery to me, and told me the 
© place where they are to he found, and 
* the way thither. Perhaps you may 
look upon theſe rarities as trifles ; but 
think what you pleaſe, I am fully per- 
4 ſuaded that they are abſolutely nece[- 


tion to the anxiety with which it is pur- 
ſyed ; but what is this in compariſan of 
che deſolation of 'ambition, the waſte of 
magnificence, and the ruin of play? 
Madame Monteſpan's coach and ſix 
mice was not a more idle, though it was 
a leſs miſchievous folly, than the armits 
of her loyer, Lewis the Fourteenth. The 
ambition of _ ——_—_— ta Spots the 
nquerors of antiquity; of Cxlar to 
be Alexander; of 1 to re- 
ſemble the hero of his darling poem, the 
Ilad; the defigns of Pyrrhus, and the 
projets of Xerxes; what were they but 
c6unterparts to a paſſion fbr a Talking 
ird, the Singing Tree, and the Velos 
ate? | : 
To deſcend a little uy private life, 
how many do we ſee dai 1 talked into 3 
rage for building, gardening, painting, 
and divers other expences, to the em- 
barraſſing a fortune which would 3 
that ſuſhcienily ſupply the weft 


1 einm — nnn. 8 
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life? Among the num . who have ſally em adminiſtwatian 
changed a ſober plan of living for one jug) ice, a by 9975 the 19 
of iot and exccts, the greateſt art have of F his Ds ee but whoy 
ben conve by the argume Ars in A being fa 16805 55 N 0p40100 of the great. 
drinking ſong, Thouſand?" have then lervice 4 man might t do tht 25 
the lame fruit eſs and are other well ag hgnouy, ta himſcit, * gete 


becauſe they have heard that it js tery 
ohn Troft nct to Have Viſited France, 
and that a perſon , who, 64 gt. been 
abroad has Scen No: ning. gi 
told by a gentleman, who had 3 fr 2 
himicit by 1 err at 
he owed his ribig 10 a ſtrong ropretho 
made upon kim, when 2 buy, by his 
father's 1 whe happened to de- 
clare in his hea ing, that it * — 


o thing to ke 81 g904 a Ke” 5 


he way à gefitleman, he ſhou}d 
great pleat 4 in being ent 8 
buntes 


But to apply our fable to thy 
cent inſtance. of thy N Wy 2 
tion : how often have we 

country gener , who ſen. both 


truly happy Jife, bleſſed in big. ol 


only Wy 
mig Fun 


8 hat. he 
th he Simi arereſt, Y . 1 5 1 
too often bi FN RNS ” of the. 


ates | * 
As to Jen th entlem bay 

* | ci wh bigs 

or thaſe who M 

now 


7 theig elettj 
im 


they 
heen diſappq; = * 


— ile Wo 115 4 He —— 


heir country 1 «ptr 
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Aut own 0 pation 


wn in dae en of which, 
advantages are: -ngthing mare 
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19 ieee ay 


. was is thk faying of bl 
1 ou aſked which 6f' all 
friends hey 


ed moſt, that 
« mot 1 die beſhre ſhes a qiietion 
could de anfweted.” But it 'Epimi® 
nondas had li ved in this country, ung in 
theſe times, de c would have 1 * An 
the greateſt heroes at their depths 
frequently thoſe, who” hay F 
grteateſt villaiys'm their And yet 
molt men art apt tb think like Epami- 
nondas, and 55 paſ s their jpTgments 
upon a man's life from what he has Gid 
and acteu in the laſt ſeene of it; chat 
ſeaſon being't thought the ſeaſon of or in- 
cerity, becauſe dimmulition is 
purpoſe, and becauſe the conſcience finds 
e in diſcloſing crimes i & can r no 
longer profit us, and which threaren us 
with deſtruct ion in the fla'e to which we 
ae baſtening, unlels truly confeſſed and 


been the 


4 


'$4' rr 


1 Be. | 193 14h wwe 
ren pi rngee 
1 habe An "a TI'S? 


d beard, \of m1 Z 
Bauthe& Add 


diſylite . 
met death; 1 vio! pak 
re ſi 7naf 


©h iltlan, 83 h 11 ; 


the onll ant g Seerti to 


tne 1 55 7 50 1 per 25 with 5 
ſu on; 1 ang „. Feng {ne fs. nat 


Th con 
de done FAA he T4 to tove 


done upon e erv * has. Jig fear- 


ful and Ke 

Fram hente 1 will appear that thoſe 
who judge of. mat m ents Hes, by Yheir beha- 

wt o thei des. hs, will be ſometirues 
m mit e contempt of death m 
be * n many to inſenſibiſity ; in 
ſome to a brutal courage ; in others 
the diſlike of lite; in a few to philaſo- 
phy i as well as in many to 3 welſ- 


grounded 
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ed hope of a happy hereafter. 

e jeſt of dir Thomas upon the 
feaffold, who after laying bis bead upon 
the block, bade the executioner ſtay ill 
He had put afide his beard, becauſe that 
had committed no treaſon, was no more 
a proof of the goodneſs of bis life—if 
there had been ne other voucher—than 
that of the murderer at the gallows, who 
entreated the hangman not to touch his 
neck with his fingers, becauſe he was 
tickliſh. The thief, for the reputation 
of dying hard, as it is called, and the 
iloſopher, to ſupport the doctrine he 

s taught that death is no evil, will 


ruſh into eternity with an affected bra- 
very, and offend Heaven rather than 


eonfeſs their apprehenſions of diſſolu- 
tion 


Men are ſometimes hypocrites in their 
laſt moments — e, as they have 
been all their lives t intereſt ; nor 


will it appear ſtrange that they are fo : 
- -# as every man is defirous—if it can 

done without much trouble—of leay- 
ing a good name behind him, he is un- 
willing to confeſs at his death that he 
has been a rogue all his life Upon 
principles like theſe have the wor#t of 
eriminals kon to the gallows with as 
much tri mph and exnitation, as the 
martyrs of old did to the ttake for the 


canſe of Heaven and relies. i 
For my own put— and ] hope it will 


not be imputed to me as preſumption— . 


mould think of death with much greater 
terror than I do, if I eonfadered it as 
the final end of being. The thought of 
annihilation to one whoſe lite had not 
been marked with any of the capital 
vices 3 and whoſe frailties, he oy 
hopes, are no more than thoſe whie 

are incident to humanity ; who has been 
unproſitable to his Maker becauſe he 
was human, and to mankind becauſe 
unfriended by fortune ; and whoſe con- 
neftions in this life have been ſuch as 
to make him deſirous of their eternal 
duration ; I ſay, to one who thus thinks, 
and who he has these lived, the 
tho of annihilation would make 
death moſt terrible. And yet, in the 
circle of my own acquaintance, I have 
ſound a man of decent life and conver- 
fation, who wiſhed well to every body, 
and who loved and enjoyed his friends, 
but who, through a tedious and painful 
inneſa, had conteived ſleep to be ſo great 
a bleffing as to make him with for an 


eternity of it; aud having taken pains 


to believe that death was ſuch a ſle 
he talked of it with pleaſure, and with. 
in a very few hours of his exit, as a con- 
firmation that he died in the opinion he 
had profeſſed, he wrote the tollowing 
epitaph upon himſelf, and directed it to 
a friend with bis own hand— 


Beneath this ſtone, to worms a prey, 
(Himſclf as poor and vile as they) 
Evarx10 lies, in hopes of Reit, 

Who deem d all farther hope a jeſt: 
Who ne'er on Fancy's wings could riſe 
To heav*n-built domes above the ſkies z 
Content from; whence he ſprang to lie, 
Nor wiſh d to live, nor feat d to die. 


I ſhall only obſerve upon the writer 
of this epitaph, that as I believe him to 
— been honeſt — ſincere, it is but 
charity to t e is now rejoici 
in hooray : 887 

There is nothing more true in the ge- 
neral, than that thoſe people are the moſt 
averſe to death, who have had the leaſt 
enjoyment of life ; as, on the contrary, 
thoſe who have enjoyed life moſt, have 
been the leaſt anxious about dying. To 
many of my readers ſuch an aſſertion as 
this may appear ſtrange and unaccount- 
able but a very little enquiry will, I 
believe, convince them of the fact. 

Men who, through neceſfitous cir- 
cumſtances, gloomy diſpoſitions, or ſick · 
ly habits of body, hare lived in perpe- 
tual diſcontent, are apt to flatter them- 
ſelves that life is in arrears to them: 
that as their days have hitherto paſſed 
without enjoyment, every thing is to be 
made up to them before they came to 
die They look upon riches, pleaſure, 
and health, to be bleſſings that never 
tire, and conſider the poſſeſſors of them 
as living in a ſtate of uninterrupted hap- 
pineſs, which they long to take, and 
cannat bear the thaughts of dying be- 
fore have . Thus are the 
miſerable in love with life, and afraid 
of death. Hope ſtill flatters them with 
happy days; and death, that would in- 
eyitably cut off that hope, is beheld by 
them as the crueleſt of all enemies. 

Let us caſt aneyenowtothofe inhappier 
ſit nations; to thoſe who are contented 
with their lot, and who, if there are any 
ſuch, have lived all their days in health, 


chearfulneſs, and affluence. What can 


to-morrow bring to ſuch as th-ſe, that 
they have not knowr before, unleſs it 
be misfortune ? It is from this conſi- 
deration that ſuch perſons are more re. 

ſigned 


CO ggg. gaga GOL. 


thi 


ſome of t 


fgned to dying. We more eaſil 
with what bo Pockels, 2 our — 
at ions of what we wiſh for: the rea- 
ſon of it is, that what we expect is u- 
ways than what we enjoy. And 
hence it is that the enjoyment of lite 
makes us leſs deſirous of it's conti- 


nuance, than if it had hitherto given us 


nothing, and fed us only with expeRta- 
tion. 

1 have waved in this place afl eonſi- 
deration of a fu ure exiftence, and have 
conſidered the bah and unhappy only 
in regard to this life, If we take reſi- 

ion and a future ate into the queſtion, 
the happy here will have a thouſand 
times (tronger reaſons for being reſigned 
to death than the unhappy. Pain, tck+ 
neſs, and misfortune, as they do not 
wean us from a love of life, fo neither 
do they beget in us a proper frame and 
temper to prepare for death. It is the 
enjoyment of life that calls forth our 
gratitude to Him who gave it; that 
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opens the heart to acts of kindneſs an 
benevolence; and by giving us à taſt 
here of the happineſs of Heaven, excite 
in us a defire of ſecuring it through 
Eternity; and by thus ſecuring it, makes 
us eager to embrace it ; enabling us to 
reſign with joy the happineſs which is 
uncertain and temporal, for that which 
is without change and without end. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with ob- 


ſerving, that thoſe who make religion 
to conſiſt in the contempt of this world 


and it's enjoyments, are under a very fa, 
tal and dangerous miſtake. Aa lite is 
the gift of Heaven, it is religion to en- 
joy it. He, therefore, who can be happy 
in himſelf, and who contributes all that 
is in his power towards the happineſs of 
others—and none but the virtuous can 
ſo By and ſo DOo—anſwers moſt effectu - 
ally the ends of bis creation, is an ho- 
nour to his nature, and a pattern o 
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ipondents ; and have had the favour 
etters from various perſons, with 
whom I have not the honour to be in 
the leaſt acquainted. They ſeem, in- 
deed, to be of another order of beings, 
as they ſeldom make their appearance 
till the ordi race of mortals are 
aſleep in their It is aſtoniſhing to 
think how much buſineſs theſe people 
carry on in this populous city, at that 
ſeaſon which Nature has allotted for reſt: 
for it mult be owned of theſe children of 
the night, that they are as diligent in 
their ſeveral callings as thoſe of the day. 
For the entertainment of my readers, 

T ſhall lay before them the contents of 
extraordinary diſpatches : 
and as I look upon the watchmen, by 
virtue of rheir office, to have the right 
vf precedency among the ſons of dark- 
reſs, I ſhall give them the preference in 


this paper. 
gentlemen, who calls 


182 lately got a ſet of new corre- 
of 


One of theſe 
bimlelf King of the Night, complains of 
the great increaſe of riots and diſturb- 
ances which happen nigh!ly in the ſtreets 
of this metropolis. commends his 


Majeſty for the patgrnal care he has 
n his by recommending it 
to his parliament to provide means of 
putting a ſtop to thelg diſorders; and de. 
clares he will uſe bis utmoſt endeavours 
to aſſiſt him in ſo good a work. ©. 
Another of this venerable fraternity, 
who it ſeems has been lately diſciplined 
by a ſet of Bucks, uaints me with 
the antiquity and dignity of his office, 
and of the high eſteem in which thoſe 
who watch for the public ſafety have al- 
ways been held by the people. He com- 
lains of the inſult which, in his perſon, 
s been offered to the dignity of mage, 
waa 6 and the facredneſs of office; and 
concludes, that as he has ferved his 
country faithfully in this public capa- 


city many years, he intends, after the 


example of other great men, to to 
dioniarentiing of a ett Rk. 
boy, indeed, who begs my honour would 
preter him to the poſt of a watchman, 
does not ſeem to have ſo high a notion 
of the dignity or uſefulneſs of that an- 
cient order: tor he ſays, if he ſhould be 
ſo happy as to obtain bis defire, be ſhall 
have nothing to do but to ſleep at his and; 

whereas 


- 
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wherel in his preſent eating he is ob- 


cd to de upon the watch #f'Hi a long, 
n cher the adrhor of the 1 37 
advertifentent is in ſelt du euruelt, I a 
tne ro dere however dia 2 
queſt 1 have ifſerted it. . 
vyn runs W. V. dh latefy kept 
the Roiind Hbuſe th the pariſh of #* #, 
well known to ſeveral" of the quality, 
ry, and others, is lately remove to 
Knabe of Clubs in ths fame ſtreet 
this is 16 entreat all ſuch'gentlenien bad 
Indies as vcd to honour him with their 
company, to continue their favours ; and 
to affure them of the famt civility and 


Le N 


good viig- as formerly. 
N. B. There ae private rooms for 
thoſe who play deep. 5 5 


Lanumerahle are the letters, cards, 
und meſſages; which I have received 
from places of the moſt polite refort. In 
particular, I mult confeſs my obligations 
to a venerable matron in Covent Gar- 
den, who invites me to ſpend an even- 
ing at her houſ-, where ſhe aſſures me 
none but people of the belt faſhion are 

admitted.” She ſpeaks much in my 

aiſe for my endevvours ' e privficte 
virtue; and is extremely tevere up>nyhe 
lo and — houſes of intrighe, hic 


much ditrepute, She adds very oN. 
ingly, in a polticript, that ſhe has 
fine creature of word ** as 
never ſeerf company, and wht the re 
ſer ves Sutpaed? for Mir. Fr. Adam. 
I Garnet omit to mention the ry 
Mr. has done me, by inviting en 
to the het maſ * offering me 
z donfino for that purpoſe, But as F 
can ſet Y fraſon why people, whoſe in- 
—7 honeft; ſhould he aſhamed 
to thew their faces, — his 
invitatien., His argument the mo 
patiry -Widnight meetings, viz. 
That by redeting all mankind to a 
level, they tench the Great an uſeful 
— Tdeis, I — inge: 
Nous; though I am pt ro think, 28 
5 ey, — are — HARGAct 
their outward cirganſtancees, alady 


of atity, When ſhe 'Fnds herfelf de. 
poke to the rank of a milk-maid, may 


rempred 10 famiinrities whith (he 


mever would hare ſuffitet in her exalted 
#6.2* dv 


Bu? the moſt extraorqtnary of all the 
8 I have beet! favoured with, is 
wy a ſociety in Sk. Giles's. his let- 
ter is written in a fair hand by the fe: 
eretary, who tells me he has the misfor* 
tune fo be ohe blind; but 1 muſt not 


Wohler, at that, he ſays, for the moſt 


Aire oung fellow among them is a 
poor off cripple, wh ptits all day long 
in the Mews. He afſures me that, not. 
withſtanding their mite able looks by 
day, I ſhall find them at night à It of 
the merrieſt felhbòs in the world; and as 
to drinking, wenchiing, gaming, and the 
like fatfionable amulements, v9 Gen- 
tleman cat go beyond them. 
babe letters by me from people of 
all rabks and conditions, phe an ac- 

0 


unt o th different emplo ments and 
wr verſons of 


: 


Jof the night : ſo that, was it 
pot for 2 of diſturbing the peace of re- 
putable families, I covid make as many 


pos di 
hör of the Devil upon two Sticks. 


to me from Bridges Street, complains of 
the inſuffcrable inſolence of watchmen 
and conftables, infortuch that the can 
hardly walk along the ſtreets about her 
lawful occaſions without being A3pt and 
queſtioned by theſe Jacks in an office. 
Fhere is ſomething fo reaſonable in 
Lady Betty Movnlight's propoſ.d, tliat 
cannot refufe giving it to my readers. 
Her ladyſhip colnpluſit that her firſt 
fcep is conſtantly broke by the noife of 
karte, drays, and hickriey-coaches ; or 
by lune Vciferous cries” of ſmall-coal, 


BricB4dNR/kitchen-RufF;,'&+>. She thinks 


it very hard that people bf quality thould 
be Süden at A ere, able hours; 
and therefore hopes that ie parfiametit 
will rake it into conſideration. She pro- 
poles, thut as they have Already ultered 


the year, an act ma de paſſe t ſion 
to turn night into day Which; the ob- 
ſerves, will be mort agtetahle to their 


own times of doing hufineſc. 
As H hate adapted the formet᷑ part of 
this paper mart particularly to the taſte 
bf hoe Who friguent tho; polite circles 
in this town, I ſhall now conſider m 


grase Fders, and preſent them — 
the following compoſition on the ſame 
ſübject. Ik A: 0 f 
. $-daat io 3 oc? 4. ODE 
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ODE To NIGHT, 


HE buſy cares of day are done ; 

In yonder weſtern cloud the ſun 
Nows ſets, in other worlds to riſe, 
And glad with light the nether ſkies, 
With ling'ring pace the parting day retires, 


find flowly leaves the mountain tops, and 


. gilded ſpires. 


Yon azure cloud, enrob'd with white, 
Still ſhoots a gleam of fainter light : 

At length deſcends a browner ſhade ; 
At length the glimm'ring objects fade 
Till all ſubmit to NIu rs impartial reign, 


And undiſtinguiſh d darkneſs covers all the 


plain, 


No more the ivy-crowned oalc 
Reſounds beneath the woodman's ſtroke, 
Now ſilence holds her ſolemn ſway 
Mute is each buſh, and ev'ry ſpray ; 
Nought but the ſound of murm' rills 
is heard, 8 

Or, from the mould'ring tow'r, NaGnT's 
ſolitary bird, 


Hail, ſacred hour of peaceful reſt! 

Of pow'r to charm the troubled breaſt ! 
By thee the captive ſlave obtains 

Short reſpite from his galling pains 3 


Nor ſighs for liberty, nor native ſoil ; 
But for a while forgets bis chains, and ſultry 


No horrors haſt thou in thy train, 

No ſcorpion laſh, no clanking chain. 
When the pale murd rer round him ſpies 
A thouſand griſly forms ariſe. 

When ſhrieks and groans arouſe his palſy'd 


Sir 
"Tis guilt alarms his ſoul, and conſcience 
wounds his ear. 


The village ſwain whom Phillis charms, 
Whoſe breaſt the tender paſſion Warmg, 


Wiſhes for thy all-ſhadowing veil, 

Io tell the fair his love · ſick tale: 

Nor leſs impatient of the tedious day, 
She longs to hear his tale, and ſigh her ſoul 


aways 


Oft by the covert of thy ſhade 
Lean R woo'dtheT #rAc1AN maidz 
Through foaming ſeas his paſſion bore, 
Nor fear d the ocean's thund'ring roar. 
The conſcious virgin from the ſea-girt tow'r 
Hung out the faithful torch to guide him to 


Off at thy ſilent hour the ſage 
Pores on the fair inſtructive page; 
Or, wrapt in muſings deep, his ſoul 
Mounts active to the ſtarry pole: 
There, pleas'd to range the realms of end- 
les night, 
Numbers the ſtars, or marks the comets 


Thine is the hour of converſe ſweet, 
When ſprightly Wit and Reaſon meet : 
Wit, the fair bloſſom of the mind, 
But fairer till with Reaſon join'd, 
Such is the feaſt thy ſocial hours afford, 
When Eloquence and Ga ANVILLE join'd the 
friendly board. . ; , 


GrAnvirts, whoſe poliſh'd mind is 
fraught 
With all that Roux or Gate cer 
taught ; 4 . 
Who pleaſes and inſtructs the ear, 
When he aſſumes the critic's chair, 
Or from the STacYaiTE or PraTo 


draws 
The arts of civil life, the ſpirit of the laws. 


O let me often thus employ 
The hour of mirth and focial joy ! 
And glean from Ga anviulLe's learned 
ſtore ' 
Fair Science and true Wiſdom's lore, 
Then will I ſtill implore thy longer ſtay, 
Nor change thy feſtive hours for ſunſhine 
and the day. 


. 
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Have hinted more than once in the 
courſe of theſe papers, that the pre- 


lent age, notwithſtanding the vices and 
tollies with which it abounds, has the 
happineſs of ſtanding as high in m 

opinion as any age whatſoever, But it 


has been alwa 


7 the faſhion to believe, 
that from the beginning of the world to 


the preſent day, men have been increaſ- 


wy in wickedneſs ; and though we have 


the Bible to turn to, which gives us the 
hiſtory of mankind before the flood, and 
of the Jews after it, we have till the 
humility to retain this opinion, and to 
lament the amazing degeneracy of the 
preſent times. But the eye of a philo- 
ſopher can penetrate into this falſe hu- 
mility, and diſcover it to be mere peev- 
iſhneſs and diſcontent. The truth is, 
that the preſent times, like our wives 
* 0 


* 


ſtructioneven from theſe gen 
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and our other poſſeſſions, are ou o, 


and therefore we have no reliſh of them. 
Many oi my readers may poſſibly ob- 

jet to theie encomiums on the times, 

imagining they may tend to make men 
ſat is fied with what they arc, inſtead of 
inciting them to become what they ought 
to be. Burt it was always my vpinion, 
(and I believe it to be univerlally true) 
that men are more likely to be 'prozſed 
into virtue, than to berauedout of vice. 
It is a maxim in very body's mouth, chat 
reputation once loſt is never to be recover- 
ed. He, cheretore, to whom you give an ill 
name, will have little or no encourage- 
ment to endeavour at a good one, as 
knowing that if a character of intamy 
is once fixcd, no change of behaviour 
can have power to redecm it. On the 
contrary, tne man to whom 1 * give a 
good name, though he ſhould have me- 
rited a bad one, will find in his com- 
merce with the world the advantages of 
ſuch a name, and from conviction of 
thole advantages be ſo ſolicitous to de- 


ſerve it, as to become in reality the good 


man you have called him. People may 
reaſon away the merit of ſuch a perion's 
behaviour if they pleaſe, by aſcribing it 
ſolely to ſelf- love; they may add too, 
if they chooſe, (and they have my 
hearty leave) that all virtue whatſoever 
has it's ſource in that paſſion: if this be 
true, (though the revealers ot ſuch truths 
cannot be complimented on their inten- 
tion to promote virtue) can there be a 
ſtronger argument for neſs, than that 
it ĩs neceſlary to our happineſs? It is 
ſaid of that ſagacious inſet, the bee, 
that he Bora” 6, ape from poiſon: and 
a mind, rightly turned, may draw in- 

— But 
to return to my ſubject. 

If people, when they are railing againſt 
the preſent times, inſtead of aſſerting in 
the groſs that they are more wicked than 
the paſt, would content themſelves with 
pointing out what are really the vices 
that have gathered head amongſt us; if, 
tor inſtance, they were to ſay that luxu 
and gaming are at preſent at a much 
higher pitch than formerly, I ſhould be 
tar from contradicting them. Theſe are 
indeed the vices of the times : but for 
the firſt of them, I am afraid we muſt 
content ourſelves with complaints, in- 
ſtead of offering at a' remedy ; for as 
luxury is always owing: to too much 
wealth, Providence in ii s wiſdom has 
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ſo ordered it, that in due courſe of time 
it will deſtroy itſelt. The cure therefore 
of luxury is poverty; a remedy which, 
_— we do not care to preſcribe to 
ourſelves, we are preparing at great pains 
and expence for thoſe that are to come 
after us. Of gaming I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that, like luxury, it will in time 
work out its own cure; and, at the rate 
it goes on at preſent, one ſhould imagine 
it cannot laſt long. 

I know but of one evilmore that ſeems 
to have gathered any degree of ſtrength 
in theſe times, and that is corruption: 
for as to extravagance, and a love of 
pleature, I include them in the article 
of luxury. And perhaps the evil of 
corruption, as it is now practiſed, may 
admit of palliation: for though it has 
been afſerted by certain writers upon 
ethics, that it is unlawful to do evil that 
good may entue, yet ſomething may be 
laid in tavour of a candidate tor a ſeat 
in parliament, who, it he ſhould be tempt- 
ed to commit the tmall evil of bribing a 
borough or a few particulars ina county, 
it is, no doubt, in order to effect fo great 
a good as the preſervation of the liberty, 
the property, the happineſs, the virtue, 
and the religion, of a whole nation. 

As to all other viees, I believe they 
will be found to exiſt among us pretty 
much in the ſame degree as heretofore, 
forms only changing. Our'grandfathers 
uſed to get drunk with ſtrong beer and 
port; we get drunk with claret and 
champaign. They would lie abomina- 
bly to conceal their wenching z we lic as 
abominably in boaſting of ours. They 
ſtole ſlily in at the back door of a bag- 
nio; we march in boldly at the fore- 
door, and immediately ſteal out flily at 
the back door. Ourmothers were prudes; 
their daughters.coquets. The firſt dreſſ- 
ed like modeſt women, and perhaps were 
wantons ; the laſt dreſs like women of 
the town, and perhaps are virtuous. 
Thoſe treatedwithout hanging out a ſign; 
theſe hang out a ſign without intending 
to treat. To be il more particular; 
the abuſe of power, the views of patriots, 
the flattery of dependents, and the pro- 
miſes of great men, are I believe pretty 
much the ſame now as in former ages. 
Vices that we have no-reliſh for, we part 
with for thoſe we like ; giving up avarice 
for prodĩgality, hypocrily for profligacys 
and lewdneſs for play. 2 
But as I have inſtanced in this el 
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che „r vices of the times, it 
would be doing them injuſtice if I ne- 
glected to obſerve, that humanity, cha- 
rity, and the civilities of life, never 
abounded ſo much as now. I mult alſo 
repeat, what has already been taken no- 
ticeof in theſe papers, that our virtues 
receive a luſtre, and our vices a ſoften- 
ing, by manners and decorum. 

There is a folly indeed (for I will not 
call it a vice) with which the ladies of 
this age are particularly charged: it is, 
that not only their airs and their dreſs, 
but even their faces are French. I wiſh 
with all my heart that I could preſerve 
my integrity, and vindicate my fair 
country-women- from this imputation ; 
but I am ſorry to ſay it, what by tra- 
velling abroad, and by French milliners, 


mantua-makers, and hair-cutters, at 


home, our politeſt aſſemblies ſeem to be 
filled with foreigners. But how will it 


aſtoniſh many ot my readers to be told, 


that while they are extolling the days of 
good Queen Beſs, they are compliment- 
ing that very reign in which theſe fa- 
ſhions were originally introduced ! But 
becauſe in a matter of ſo much conſe- 
quence no man's bare word ſhould be 
taken, I ſhall make good my aſſertion 
by publiſhing an authentic letter, written 
by that ſubtle miniſter Sir William Cecil 
(afterwards Lord Burleigh) to Sir Hen- 
ry Norris, Queen Elizabeth's ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of France. This letter 
was originally printed in the year ſix- 
teen hundred and fixty-three, among a 
collect ion of ſtate letters called Scrinia 
Ceciliana, or Myſteries of Government; 
aud is as tollowy ; 


# 


818, 
THE Queen's majeſty would fain have 
a taylor that had (kill to make her 
apparel both after the French and Ita- 
lian manner: and ſhe thinketh that you 
might uſe ſome means to obtain ſome 
one ſuch there as ſerveth the queen, 
without mentioning any manner of re- 
queſt in the queen's majeſty's name. 
Firit to cauſe my lady your wife to uſe 
ſome ſuch means to get one, as thereof 
knowledge might not come to the queen 
mother's ears, of whom the queen's ma- 
jeſty thinketh thus ; that if ſhe did un- 
derſtand that it were a matter wherein 
her majeſty might be pleaſured, ſhe 
would offer to ſend one to the queen's 
majeſty : nevertheleſs, if it cannot be ſo 
obtained by this indirect means, then 
her majeſty would have you deviſe ſome 
other good means to obtain one that 
were ſkilful. Yours in all truth, 
W. CEciL. 


I ſhall only obſerve upon this letter, 
which I confeſs to be a maſter-piece for 
ubtilty and contrivance) that if, by the 

introduction and increaſe of French fa- 

ſhions, our religion and government are 

alſo in time to be French, (which m 

worthy patriots and — — 

men are in dreadful apprehenſion of) we 
ought no doubt to throw off all re 

to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, and 

to lament that her miniſter was not im- 

peached of high treaſon, for adviſing 

and encouraging ſo pernicious an at- 

tempt — that Magna Charta of 

= s, the old Engliſh Ruff and Fardin- 
e. 


No LXXVI. THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1754- 


DIRVIT, EDIFICAT, MUTAT QUADRATA RoOTUNDIS, Hor, 


T this ſeaſon of the year, when 
every man is raiſing his ſhare of 
duſt on the public roads, in order to 
feaſt his lungs with freſh air, and his 
eyes with novelty, I am led to conſider 
à modern ch er ſcarce ever touched 
2 before, and which hitherto has 
obtained no other name from the public 
than the general one of an Improver. 
In former times, when the garden 
was made for fruit, the water for fiſh, 
and the park for veniſon, the ſervants 
preſided in aheir ſeveral departments, and 


the lord of the manor and his gueſts, had 
nothing to do but to fit down and cram 
themſelves with the products of each. 
But ſince the Genĩus ofT aſte has thought 
fit to make this iſland his principal reſi- 
dence, and has taught us to enjoy the 
gifts of nature in a leſs ſenſual manner, 
the maſter of the place thinks it incum- 
bent on him to change the old ſyſtem, to 
take all under his own care, and to ſee 
that every thing be of his own doing. 
Alteration, therefore, muſt 7 nec 
be the firſt great principle of an Im- 
Ya Prover, 
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prover. When he ſhews you a plan- 
tation, it is conſtantly prefaced with— 
© Here ſtood a wall. It hedirects your 
eye over an extent of lawn—* There,” 
ſays he, © we were crouded up with 
© trees.” The lake, you are told, was 
the ſpot where ſtood the old ſtables or 
the kitchen-garden; and the mount was 
formerly a horſe-pond. When you have 
heard this, you are next of all to 
know how every thing is to be altered 
hill farther : for as the Improver him- 
ſelf never enjoys the preſent ſtate of 
things, he labours to diſturb the ſatis- 
fa&ion you expreſs, by telling you that 
on the mount 1s to be a building; that 
the water is to be altered in ſhape, ſize, 
and level, and muſt have a caſcade and 
a bridge ; that the largeſt trees in the 
plantation muſt be cut down to give 
Air and ſunſhine to ſhrubs and flowers. 
In ſhort, the deſcription of what is to be, 
<ontinues through the whole evening of 
your arrival ; and when he has talked 
ou to ſleep, and it is evident that you can 
Lear no longer, he compaſſionately diſ- 
miſſes you to reſt, knowing that late 
-Kours are incompatible with his deſigns 
upon you in the morning. Innocent of 

' theſe deſigns, you enjoy the quiet of 
your chamber, comforting yourſelf that 
you muſt have ſeen and heard all, and 
that the bitterneſs of Improvement it 
- $ver. Or if you are ſuſpicious of any 
remaining fatigue, and are therefore 


Prepared with the proper remonſtrances 


and evaſions, they will avail you nothing 
againſt an old practiſed ws "6k for 
e inſtant you _ breakfaſted, he pro- 
ſes your taking a turn or two in the 
— for a little freſh air; to 
which you readily aſſent; and, without 
imagining there can be any occahon for 
ſtepping out of your flippers, you ad- 
vance with him to the end of the green, 
where a deor in « funk fence unexpect- 
edly opens to the park. And here, as 
he aſſures you the graſs is ſhort, you are 
led through all the pleaſures of uncon- 
nected variety, with this recommenda- 
tion, that it is but a little way from the 


- Palladian portica to the Gothic tower; 


from the Lapland to the Chineſe houſe; 
or from the temple of Venus to the her- 
mitage. By this time you are inſenſibl 


.. enticed to a greatdiſtance from the houſe; 
vrhen ona ſudden he ſhews you over the 


ark-wall a number of labourers ment - 
ang the bighway ; and, fince you are got 


ar, withes you to go a little farther, 


that he may take this opportunity to 
give a few neceſſary inſtructions, and 
that the road may be mended with the 
advantage of your opinion and concur- 
rence. In vain do you pull out your 
watch; in vain remonſtrate to him how 
late it is, or how rude it will be to make 


the ladies wait dinner: in vain do you 


try to move him by ftroaking your chin, 
and ſhewing him a moſt perſuaſive 
length of beard, or implore his compaf. 
hon on your Morocco ſlippers, — 
that, if you had — lo long a walk, 

u would have put on your ſtrong ſhoes, 

e knows, that if you had apprehended 
a walk of half the diſtance, he never 
could have moved you from your eaſy- 
chair; and being thoroughly ſenſible 
that it will not be in his power to get 
you ſo far again, is reſolved to make his 
advantage of the preſent opportunity; ſo 
leads you to every ditch that is empty- 
ing, or brick-kiln that is reeking 4 
him; to his barn that is to be turned 
into a church, or to his farm that is to 
be made a ruin for the ſake of his pro- 
ſpect; till at length he bri ou ſo 
late home, that you are obliged to kit 
down undreſſed to a ſpoiled dinner with 
a family out of humour. 

I remember the good time, when the 
price of a haunch of veniſon with a 
country friend was only half an hour's 
walk upon a hot terrace ; adeſcent tothe 
two ſquare fiſh-ponds overgrown with 
a frog-ſpawn ; a peep into the hog-ſtye, 
or a viſit to the pigeon-houſe. How 
reaſonable was this, when compared 
with the attention now expected from 
you to the number of temples, pagodas, 
pyramids, grottos, bridges, hermitages, 
caves, towers, hot houls, &c. &c. for 
which the day is too ſhort, and which 
brings you toa meal fatigued and over- 
come with, heat, denied the uſual re- 
freſhment of clean linen, and robbed of 
your appetite. 

Having now ſufficiently warned the 
Viſitor of what he is to guard againſt, it 
is but juſt I ſhould give ſome few hints 
for the ſervice of the Improver, whom 
I Muſt always conſider (a little vanity 
excepted) as acting upon principles d 
benevolence, and from a deſire of giving 
pleaſure. It is this | omar that blinds 
and miſleads his judgment, by ſuggett- 
ing to him that he ſhall find from the 
Vilitor and others, who come to-ſee his 
works, returns of equal civility 


good humour. But it will be expedient 


r dio 


ſor him to reflect that theſe gentlemen do 


not always bring with them that deſire 
to be pleaſed, ich, by his own diſpo- 
ſition, he is too apt to ſuppoſe, and 
which, one would think,ſhould he eſſen- 
tia! toevery part of pleaſure: for,(exclu- 
five of that natural inclination to cen- 
{ure which ſo generally attends all exer- 
ciſe of the judgment) on theſe occaſions, 
every occurrence of the day will proba- 
bly adminiſter to the ſpleen of the critic. 
If the weather be too hot or too cold 
for him ; if it be windy or ſhowery ; if 
he has flept ill the night before; if he is 
hungry or fick ; if heis tired or fore; if 
be has loſt a bett upon the road; if he 
has quarrelled with his friend ; if he has 
been rebuked by his wife; or, in ſhort, 
if any thing has offended him, he is ſure 
to take his revenge in full, by findin 
fault with every thing that was — 
for his entertainment. In this diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, there is nothing ſafe but 
the ſhady gravel walk, with the few 
lain and neceſſary reſtin 1 ere 
eads to the undiſguiſed farm, or the 
navigable river. He will be ſure to al- 
low you no poſtulatum. He abſolutely 
denies the exiſtence of hermits, man- 
darines, and the whole heathen ſyſtem 
of divinities. He diſputes the antiquity 
of your ruin, and the genuineneſs of 
your hermitage : nay, he will deſcend 
to cavil at the bell with which the her- 
mitis ſuppoſed to ring himſelt toprayers. 
He is ſo cruel as to controvert your ſup- 
poſit ĩon that the new-made water is a ri- 
ver, though he knows it mult have coſt 
you an immenſe ſum, and that it covers 
the richeſt meadow-ground youare ma- 
ter of. He leads the company to eve 
lunk fence which you chuſe ſhould be 
unobſerved. If he ſuſpects a building 
to be new-fronted, he finds out a private 
way to the decayed ſide of it; happy if 
he can diſcover it to have been a ſtable 
or 2 pig- ſtye. His report of your place, 
alter he has left it, is exactly of a piece 
with his behaviour while there. He 


either deſeribes it as a bog that will not 
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bear a horſe, or a ſand that connot pro- 
cure a blade of graſs. If he findSinre- 
ality neither bog nor barren ſand, his 
— * tupply his belief, and he labours 
to perſuade himſelf and others that one 
of theſe defects is the characteriſtic of 
your ſoil, but that you hate to be told of 
it, and always deny it. 

One cannot but admire his ingenuity 
in particular caſes, where it has been 
judged impoſſible to find a fault. If you 
lead him to a knowl of uncommon ver- 
dure, varied with the fortunate diſpoſi- 
tion of old oaks, commanding the moſt 
rural ſcenes, and, at a proper diftance, 
the view of a large city, he ſhrugs up 
his ſhoulders and tells you it wants wa- 
ter. If your principal object be a lake, 
he will ſtrain a point to report it green 
and ſtagnated; or elſe take the advantage 
of a thunder ſtorm to pronounce it white 
or yellow. If you have a ſtream, he la- 
ments the frequency of floods; if a tide- 
river, the ſmell of mud at low water. 
He detects your painted caſcades, miſ- 
conſtrues your inſcriptions, and puns, 
upon your mottos. - Within doors, he 
doubts if your pictures are originals, 
and — his apprehenſions that 
your ſtatues will bring the houſe down. 

As I wiſh moſt ſincerely to reconcile 
theſe gentlemen to each other, I ſhall 
recommend to the Improver the exam- 

le of a particular friend of mine. It 
is {aid in Milton, that before the Angel 
diſcloſed to Adam the proſpe& from 
the hill in Paradiſe, he 


——purged with euphraſy and rue 
His viſual nerve, for he had much to ſee 2 


ſo this gentleman, (borrowing the hint 
from Milton, but preferring a modern 
opthalmic) upon the arrival of his Vi- 
ſitor, takes care to purge their viſual 
nerves with a ſufficient quantity of 
Champaign ; after which, he aſſures me, 
they never SEE a fault in his Improxe- 
ments. L 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
zm, i 


lucky circumſtances in life, from a v 
mean condition, arrived at the highe 


AM the daughter (I will not ſay of character of gentility amongſt his neigh- 
a gentleman, (but of one who, by a bours, in a part of this illand where 


SE ® 


conſtant: attention to gain, aud muny farmers are almoſt the only, and with- 
| 0 


u 


in my 
the mercer. 
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out diſpute the proudeſt gentry. Being 


tolerably handiome, and a favourite 
child, I was ſent veryearly to a country 
boarding-ſchool; and was allowed to 
bring from it ſome tendencies to ele- 
gance and politeneſs, rather exceeding 
thole that are generally acquired in 
ſuch places ; 2 which for want of a 


better name, I ſhall call a kind of half- 


- good-breeding. 


Thus accompliſhed, you may ima- 
ine I ſoon had many admirers ; but be- 
ing young and unexperienced, I pru- 
dently left the choice of the happy man 
to my father's deciſion; which choice, 
after due caution he made: but though 
exceeding notable himſelf, yet happen- 
ing to engage with an old gentleman 
more notable, it is ſaid, and I believe 
with truth, that he was outwitted. In 
the holy eſtate of matrimony I lived a 
few years, without any thing to relieve 
the dulnels and inſipidity of a huſband's 
converſation, but now and then a viſit 
from his relations, and a game at 
cards. 
When my widowhood commenced, 
then opened the ſcene : and though my 


jointure was not equal to the fortune 


my father had paid, yet having _ 

ood proſpects, the value of which 
Bad learned to calculate with, great ac- 
curacy, I reſolved to regulate my con- 
duct accordingly. 

Andnow it was that I engaged in the 
ſtrangeſt project that ever entered a 
whimſical woman's head. It was this: 
to collect all the moſt haughty and in- 
ſolent forms that I had ever heard to 
have been. practiſed in the rejection of 
lovers; to enter thoſe forms in my 
pocket-book ; to get them by heart, and 
to uſe them occaſionally, as circum- 
ſtances might admit: arguing with my- 
ſelf, that I ſhould haſten the ſucceſſion 
of lovers in proportion to the number 
of pretenders I baffled and diſcarded. 

he firſt who offered me his addreſſes 
new ſituation, was Mr. Twiſt 
He made his viſit in about 
two months after my huſband's deceaſe; 
and upon being ſhewn into my parlour, 
really ſurprized me with ſo ſtrange and 
ridiculous a figure of a man, that it was 
not without the utmoſt difficulty I was 
able to preſerve any compoſure of coun- 
tenance. Pale, trembling, looking a- 
tkance, and out of breath, he muttered 
over ſomething in broken words and 


half ſentences, abaut * cruel. delay 


, 
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© decencies—boldneſs—and,” at laſt, * 
© his ambition of being admitted my q 
© moſt humble ſervant.* Fixing m 


eyes full upon him, I anſwered; That Wl © 
I was very ſorry he ſhould come at ſo : 
unſeaſonable a time ; for that I had no da 
thoughts of parting with my footman ; . 


but if he ſhould be out of place when I 
had a vacancy, and would call again, [ 
might perhaps prefer him to my ſervice. 
The poor man, unable to bear ſuch a ' 
ſhock, fell into the moſt violent diſtor- - 


tions of face, and left me, with preci- wy 
pitation, to enjoy my triumph alone. *. 
The next who honoured me with an 5 
application of the ſame kind, but with. 1 
out the ſame diſmal and rueful grimaces, 4 
was Mr. Frankly, an under officer in me 
his majeſty's cuſtoms. He approached * 
me with a pretty good air, with an n 
eaſy — war" de utterance declared, wy 
That. he had long been charmed with 1. 
the agreeableneſs of my perſon and be. wh 
haviour; that they had made the deepeſt a 
impreſſions on his heart ; and that hedid _ 


not deſpair of finding in my fair boſom 
ſomething ſuſceptible of the ſame tender = 
and elegant ſentiments. Piqued and 15 
amazed at the confidence of the man, 1 
my memory and preſence of mind had 
almoſt failed me; but recovering in an 
inſtant, I made him a curteſey, and aſ- 
ſured him, That though he knew it not, 
I was really the miſtreſs of that houſe 
but that my maid Mary was in the 
kitchen, who would no doubt be highly 

leaſed with fo fine a ſpeech, which I 
— he had got by heart, and would 
be as capable of repeating to his mil- 
treſs as bo had been to me. I looked to 
ſee if my gentleman was not ſinking in- 
to the — but, to my utter confuſion, 
he made me a low bow, and with a moſt 
ſignificant glance proteſted, That he 
was become perfectly ſenſible of his 
miſtake, and that his next viſit ſhould 
be to my maid ; for that it was impolh- 
ble for Mrs. Mary to return an anſwer 
to any thing he might ſay to her, © 
utterly deſtitute of good ſenſe and good 
manners. As ſoon as he was gone, 
had recourſe to my pocket-book, 
croſſed out my two firſt common- places, 
and wrote in the margin—* N. B. Toe 
© much alike, and not to uſe eithet of 
© them again on any account whatio- 
© ever.” 


My third inamorato — CO 

a young attorney, very {pruce and ve — 

much @ coxcomb. Asche lived in th 2. 
neigü- 
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neighbourhood, we had a flight ac- 
quaintance. One evening he came to 
my houſe, ſtaid ſupper ;- and, after 
drinking 2 glaſs or two of wine, began 
a rhaplody of nonſenſe about flames, 
darts, killing eyes, wounds, and death. 
It is endugh that I was able to compre- 
bend his meaning; and therefore, putting 
on an air of ſeriouſneſs and concern, I al- 
ſured him, That I was moſt prodigiouſly 
ſorry to ſee him ſo fluſtered; I ſuppoſed 
that he had been drinking betore he 
came to my houſe ; for otherwiſe it was 
impoſſ:ble he ſhould be ditguiſed to ſuch 
a — I hoped it was only an acci- 
dental thing, and that he would take 
care not to contract habits ſo extremely 
prejudicial to his character and com- 
plexion. He looked ſo tame and fooliſh, 
that for the life of me I could not for- 
bear purſuing my blow; and therefore, 
ordering my ſervant to light him home, 
| recommended {ſtrongly to him to clear 
his ſtomach with a quart or two of 
warm water before he went to reſt : and 


in the morning I ſent a card with com-. 


piiments and enquiries after his health; 
byping he was as well as could be ex- 
bel after his laſt night's irregularity. 
He kept my man two hours, and then 
returned me the following anſwer, fairly 
engroſſed upon a clean queen of hearts 


\ R. Smart's compliments to Mrs. 
LG, and thanks for her kind 
meſſage. He ſhall not contend that he 
15 in his ſober wits : no, he is proud to 
on himſelf drunk with the large 
draughts ot love he has drawn trom her 
bright eyes. 


ba a. was pretty enough; I 
therefore put the card — — 
per pages in my book; and, under the 
common-place to which it related, 
wrote — Memorandum, a good thing, 
* and may do again with a little va- 
* riation,” 

My tourth humble ſervant was Doc- 
tor $carte, the miniſter of the pariſh. He 
was really 2 good fort of a gentleman ; 
and, to lay the truth, I had for a long 
time played my artillery directly at him, 
I imagined without lucceſs, but not 
without a moſt vexatious chagrin at his 
kening intenſibility. However, when 
I leaſt expected any ſuch thing, I per- 
ceived I had conquered his ſtubborn 
keart : and then I reſolved to take ſome 
revenge for the trouble it had colt me. 


— —_— and aſſiſtance, which —_ 
uſeful to me in the management o 
affairs, gave him a claim to a more — 
quent and familiar reception than I 
vouchſated to any other male viſitant. 
One day, upon my thank ing him in ci- 
vil terms for a conſiderable ſervice he 
had done me, he haſtily interrupted me 
with—* Madam, you are too obliging; I 
© beg you to ſay nothing more upon the 
fubject; 'tis I am the indebted perſon; 
© indebted for the favour of your eſteem 
© and confidence. I wiſh I could merit 
them: to be able to give you the leaſt 
ſatisfaction is the higheſt leaſure of 
my life. You know in what manner 
TY Sens tranſacted theſe little matters; 
© put my zeal and fincerity to a nobler 
* teſt: allow me not caiual but conti- 
© nualoccaſions of expreſſing in a tender 
© way, my recard to your intereſts, 

c affection or our 4 rſon, which 2. 
© dearer to me than all the intereſt upon 
earth. — Why, now, doctor, ſays I, 
* what I have long dreaded, is, I find, 
come to pals, I have often deſired 
© you to uſe more exerci'e, and not to 
© fit perpetually poring upon books. 
The intenſene's of your itudies has 
© impaired your underſtanding ; and all 
© that I can do at preſent ĩs toadviſe you 
c 


to go directly home, and take a little 


* ſomething tor your head. It you neg- 
© let your diſorder, you will ſoon 


© ſubje& to more violent ravings.— 


Madam, he replied; * I ſte you are 
* diſpoſed to make merry with my pain: 
© I did not expect ſuch treatment at 
* your hands; but I heartily wiſh you a 
© good night.* The deliberation with 
witch he {poke, fully convinced me that 
I had loit both a lover and a triend ; and 
the reflection on my folly filled me with 
ſhame. However, I concealed it as well 
as T could, and wrote in my pocket- 
book, under this common-place— 
N. B. Not to be repeated.” 

It would make a — Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, inſtead of a letter, to relate all 
my atchievements in this way. In ſhort, 
my character became, in time, ſo extra- 
ordinary and formidable, that I remem- 
her to have ſeen but three lovers in the 
laſt ſeven years, and two of the three 
were gentlemen from Ireland. 


It is owing to this timidity in the 


men, that I trouble you with this letter, 


and deſire it's publication. They have 


no douht imagined trom my behaviour 


that I have made a yow againſt marriage: 


but 


—4 
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but whatever my intent ĩons may be, I 
can aſſure them I have made no ſuch 
vow ; and if any gentleman under forty 
—— But I am not advertiling for a 
huſband neither; yet,for fear you ſhould 
think ſo, it is high time to take my leave, 
by ſubſcribing myſelf, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, 

A. G. 


I have complied with this lady's re- 
queſt in publiſhing her letter; and ſhall 


recommend to her peruſal the following 


ſong, which I received a few days ago 
from an unknown correſpondent. 


SONG, 


* 


I. 
A Nymph there lives, whom many a ſwain 
Has figh'd for oft, but ſigh d in vain, 
And borne the inſults and diſdain 
Of proud but hand ſome Mol Lv. 
Around her throng'd the wits and beaus, 
With cringes, compliments, and bows, 
And dreſs, and oaths, and lies, and vows, 
And ſtrove for lovely MoLLY. 
11. 
The charms that deckt this fav ite maid, 
In verſe and proſe were {ung and ſaid: 
(Fr wits will write, and beaus may read) 
O happy, happy Mor.iy ! 
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But ſee triumphant beauty g pride! 

In vain was wit and — e 

Beaus, fops, nay, flatterers, were deny d 
By haughty, haughty Mort v. 

». inne ; 

Too long coquetted the vain fair : 

Time, that ev'n beauty ſcorns to ſpare, 

Stole o'er the eyes,. the cheeks, the hair, 
Of dilly, herdleſ Mor v. 

Paint, powder, patches are gᷣpply d 

No arts the ſaid diſgr can Md t 

The fops forfake, the wits drrĩide 
Their once-lov'd, charming Mor t v. 


1y. 
Unheeded now at ball or play, 
She hates the pretty, blames the gay 
Ah! who one tender thing will fay- 
To poor deſerted Mot LY 


Vet till ſhe ling'ring haunts the ſcene, 


Where once the afted beauty's queen, 
And every ſimple heart had been 
The flave of tyrant Moi Ly, 


; V. . 

At length, with fruitleſs hope worn out, 
She quits the giddy youthful rout, 
And turns fo mon{rouſly devout, 

No ſaint was cer like Mol L v. 
Yet while this ſolemn gard ſhe wears, 
Each world by turns employs her cares; 
And ſlander, ſermons, cards, and prayers, 
i Divide ſtill wretched Mol T v. 


Ne LXXVIIIL THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1754 


INVENTTIO SIMILTUM FACILIS FRIT, $1 QUIS SIBI OMNES RES ANIMATAS IT 
INANIMAT Af——— REQUENTER ANTE OCULOS POTEST PONERE; ET EX 18 
ALTQUAM VENARI SIMILITUDINEM, QUE AUT ORNARE, AUT DOCERE, AUT 


APERKTIOREM REM FACERE POSSIT. 


* 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 


Am of opinion that a very pleaſin 

I method of inftruRtion might be 
drawn from the affinity which the more 
Itberalarts and ſciences have to manners 
and behaviour. The following pre- 
cepts, which are equally calculated to 
dire& the young painter's hand, and 
the young lady's conduct, contain an 
imperſect ſpecimen of the method I am 
propokng ; and which I am induced to 
communicate to Mr. Fitz-Adam, be- 
cauſe I am aſſured that fine arts, good 
manners, and the fair-ſex, are, and 
ought to be, the principal care of the 
World. 

It is impoſſible to arrive at any emi- 


Cie 


nent degree of excellence either in paint- 
ing or behaviour, without a long courſe 
of diſcipline in the ſchool of imitation. 
The character of a valuable original ca 
never be procured without condeſcend- 
ing firſt of all to the humble d 
ment of the copyiſt. The carte blanche 
of a youthful mind will be as imperfect. 
ly adorned by the firſt rudiments of 
politeneſs, as a ſcholay's leſſon - book by 
the firſt principles of deſign : but care 
and practice may ſoon correct the auk- 
wardneſs of a firſt attempt; and it may 
be the pupil's fault, if every new day, 
as well as every new leaf, does not pro- 
duce ſome proof of amendment. But 
however fimilar the mind and hand may 
be with regard to their advances to- 


wards perfection, yet it is to ne i 


k 
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ed, that the accompliſhments of the one ſtiles of goed painting. Many pictures 
are much more requiſite important may be an 7; Libiran beſides 
than thoſe of the other, and that an ir- thoſe of the moſt celebrated maſters ; 
tegular action is not ſo eafily reformed and many a lady may deſerve to be 
as a negligent ſtroke, claſſed lovely, the polite, 

To reſolve the whole of beauty into and 1 ed, ſhe be not a 
a fine complexion, a juſt ſymmetry of perfect Lady . It is not requiſite 
ſhape, and a nice regularity of features, us to ſhew a diſregard to the 
is altogether as abſurd as it would be to examples of others, in order to be di- 
reduce all the qualifications for — for ſomething peculiar to. 
painting to a manual ſkill of mixing ourſelves; all we are to be cautioned, 
colours for the pallet, and ſketching out againſt, is a ridiculous imitation of 
the contours of ſingle portrgits. There ſuch as are either inconſiſtent with our 
muſt be a certain gracefulneſs and uni- -genius, or above the reach of our capa- 
formity in every part of a lady's cha- cities. 
rater to make her appear amiable to a The propriety of attitude and 
man of diſcernment; juſt as a conſiſtent depends ſo much on characters, cir- 
deſign and a proper combination of cumſtances, and deſigns, that they can- 
figures in a hiſtory-piece can alone re- not well be reduced to any fixed and de- 
commend the painter to a critical ob- terminate regulations, re is no one, 
ſerver. I believe, but will readily allow, that the 

The extravagances of the prude and airs and movements of an Italian dancer E 
coquet are analogous to a timid exat- on the theatre, muſt appear almoſt as. 
neis and a diſſolute licentiouſneſs of ſtile unbecoming in an Engliſh la, dancing 
in painting. A degree of freedom, far at 4 ball, as 1 ofa V. as in the 
beyond a chearful affability, ſhall in antic poſture of a Mercury; A zt there 
ſome ladies be attended with many a can be no more rin a lady's mak- 
ttriking charm; and affect one, like ing too free a uſe of her limbs, while 
» Paulo's daring ſtroke, with warmer and ſhe keeps clear of all hoydening and af- 
more animated ſentiments than could feRed geſtures, than there is of a paint- 
have been excited by the cold and fpirit- er's —_—_ too great a knowledge of 
leſs efforts of a deliberate regularity. anatomy, ſo long as it is only made a 
There are others, in whom a delicate ſecret guide to him in his deſigns. Nor 
reſerve, bordering almoſt on the con- can either be remarkably faulty in point 
fines of a prudiſh ſhyneſs, ſhall appear of drapery, provided they do but pay a 
extremely engaging to men of a nicer due regard to ſhape, quality, culb, 
— turn, and eaſily captivate all ſuch fan- tom. | 
TI cies as are delighted with the chaſtiſed There is ſo ſtrict an agreement be- 
- refinement of a Corre io's pencil, Nor tween the diſcloſing art in dreſs, and 
"oy do we want a third ſort of ladies, who the carnation art in painting, that I be- 
are endowed with an admirable talent lieve it would be difficult to find out a 
for gaining themſelves admirers by an fault or excellence in the one, that 


8 odd affectation of capricious levities, could not be paralleled with ſome cor- 
+ and a whimſical ſingularity of carriage: reſponding beauty or dete& in the 
Wo I — 7 _ who can give as happy other. | 
* f proots of their expertneſs in this fan- 5 n 
— taſtic art, as ever Le Piper could of his ORE otter al 
Ph excellence for groteſque repreſentations, © And 'tis on Prenty your poor lovers 
rfet- and who are qualified to trifle with as T ARVx, 8 p 
10 of om N as 8 artiſt 2 been a 0 by 1 * 
Kb nown to do with a piece of charcoal the witty and ingenious Dr. Vo 
4 ma upon a Wall. But it l to be obſerved, — it is — well — by all good 
, auk- t theſe privileges are only ſuited to critics and proficients in painting, that 
t may peculiar characters, and can never pro- an uncommon. ſhare of {kill and judg- 
„ days duce any good effect, unleſs they derive ment is requiſite for the uction of 
t pro- their pong er em ſome inbred gift, and every part of the naked. is it hard 
ut rely trom the genuine ſource of ts ates a reaſon why it ſhould be fo; 
d may nature. . for if it be not extremely delicate in ten- 
vs to- Aer ture and complexion, it will of courſe 
bier, che modes of right behayiour as in the 


- 


appear dif; 3 and'if it be not ex- 
2 ftremely 
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. 
nn 


— 


_— 


— — 


tenſions to diſcretion :. for as 


tremely modeſt in poſture and deſign, it 
malt needs be thought indecent : where- 
as the moſt imperte& concealment, a 


covering even thinner than the thinneſt 


gauze, will not only be ſufficient to re- 
ieve the offended eye, but will likewiſe 


. enable the fancy to improve into beauty 


every thing it hides. As the propriety 
of dreſs is ſo much more dependent on 
faſhion than nature, I am cautious of 
aſſirming that a woman ought always to 
be miſtreſs of a pretty face, before ſhe 
has the confidence to appear in public 


with a bare boſom... But allowing that, 


under the ſanction of taſhion, ſhe may 
diſplay to diſtinguiſhinga eharacteriſtic 
of her ſex, without danger of incurring 
an immodeit reputation et ſhe cannot 
poſſibly do it without fo — all pre- 

e cannot 
be ignorant how the beauty of a new 
gown decreaſes with the frequency of 
it's appearance, ſhe ought always to 
know how little value the men place in 
a privilege of ſurveying ever fo pretty 
an object in itſelf, if it be con — 
expoſed to the familiar gaze of the mul- 


titude. It is not natural for us to re- 


gard any thing that is held too appa- 
rently cheap in the eſtimation of the 


- proprietor: and I am well ſatisfied that 


a lady cannot take a worſe method of 


gaining particular admirers, than by 


making general treats. If your fair 
readers, Mr. Fitz- Adam, will take my 
word for it, I can aſſure them that the 
men are ten times more affected with an 


accidental momentary glance, than with 
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a deſigned expoſure for a whole how 
together. 
Upon the whole; as Mr. Pope has 


 ſhewn us that he could collect hints 


enough for the — of an i 
nious treatiſe even from one ſingle frag- 
ment in the literary lining of a band. 
box; and as Leonardo da Vinci has ob- 
ſerved that the ſpots on an old mouldy 
wall, forming a confuſed reſemblance 
of different objects, may be ſufficient to 
ſupply an improving fancy with a fine 
2 of the moſt perfect images; 
ſo it is to be hoped that the World may 
in the ſame manner be able to collect a 
at deal of inſtruftion from theſe ran- 
om and undigeſted reflections of it's 
ſincere admirer, and moſt humble ſer- 

vant, ; 8 
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P. S. It may not be improper to tell 
you, that I have been ſome time engag- 
ed in drawing up a ſyſtem of rules for 
the ladies dreſs, in order to determine 
how far perſonal beauty, as the work 
of nature, is capable of being improved 
by the aſſiſtance of art. In theſe rules 
T ſhall endeavour to fox the proper 
ftandards of deeorum, and to circum- 
ſcribe the authority of faſhion within 
the reaſonable limitations of modeſty 
and diſcretion: and as this attempt is 
principally calculated to reform the pro- 
ſent nakedneſs of the ladies, I intend to 
publiſh it under the title of Canon 
for the Toilet. 


a Ne LXXIX. THURSDAY, JULY. 4, 754 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAN.. 
1, 


5 oannot do a greater ſervice to 
the world, than by promoting 
the real happineſs of the beſt of it, 
the fair ſex; for whoſe ſake F beg you 
will publiſh the following animadver- 
ſions upon an error in education, which 
the good ſenſe of the preſent age, with 
all it's attachments to nature, has not 
totally eradicated. The error I mean 


is putting Romances into the hands of 
young ladies; which being a fort of 
writing” that abounds in charaRers no 
- where to be found, can, at beſt, be but 


a ult/eſs employment, even ſuppoting 


fer 


the readers of them to have neither reliſh 
nor underſtanding for ſuperior concerns. 
But as this is by no means the caſe, and 
as the happineſs of mankind is deeply 
intereſted in the ſentiments and cond 
of the ladies, why do we contribute to 
the filling their heads with fancies, 
which render them incapable either of 
enjoying or communicating that hay- 
pints? Why do we ſuffer thoſe hearts, 
which ought to be appropriated to the 
various affect ions of ſocial life, to be 
alienated by the mere creatures of the 
imagination? In ſhort, why do we ſuf- 
Fools who were born for the 2 
of living in ſociety with men endy 
with * and frailties like 2 


* 


"I 1 * 


Nee coococ .occ.coco 
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w be bred up in daily expectation of 


Eving out of it with ſuch men as never 


have exiſted ? Believe me, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, (as much the age of nature as 
this is thought to be) I know ſeveral 
married ladies, who in all probability 
had been long ago good wives and good 
mothers, if their imaginations had not 
been carly perverted with thechimerical 
ideas of romantic love, and themſelves 
cheated out of the charities, (as Milton 
calls them) and all the real bleſſings of 
thoſe relations, by the hopes of that 
ideal happineſs, which is no where to 
be found but in romances. 

lt is a principle with ſuchladies, that 
it matters not if the qualities theyaſcribe 
to the heroes of theſe _ be mn or 
imaginary; upon which principle, a 
— AM wo be the hero as his 
maſter ; for nothing, it ſeems, is neceſ- 
fry to dub him ſuch, but the magic 
power of a ledy's fancy, which creates 
chimeras much faſter than nature can 
produce realities. 

Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this doc- 
trine of ideal happinſs is caculated for 
the meridian of Bedlam, and ought 
never to be received beyond the limits 
of Moorfields. For it we ſhauld admit 
that the monarch in his cell is as happ 
as the monarch on bis throne, wht 
both their objects are. ambition; yet the 
happineſs of ſociety muſt depend only on 


+ the reaſonableneſs of individuals. A 


txtber is by this pernicious doctrine fre- 
quently robbed of the comfort he ex- 
pected in his child; a daughter is de- 
prived of the protection and ſupport ſhe 
might otherwiſe have claimed from her 
father ; and ſociety is interrupted in 
forming it's general ſyſtem of happi- 
gels which thoſe relations ſhould con- 
tribute to eſtabliſh.” : 

Theſe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are almoſt 
the neceſſary conſequences of reading 
Romances ; and as humannature is apt 
to be more influenced by example than 
precept, I ſhall beg leave to entorce the 
truth of what I have advanced by the 
following hiſtory. | 

Clarinda was the only child of a 
wealthy merchant, who placed all his 
happineſs in the expectations of her me- 
rit and the rewards of it. Nature had 
encouraged him in that expectation, by 
giving her a very liberal portion of her 
lavours; and he determined to improve 
it by every means which the fondneſs of 
parent could ſuggeſt to him. But, 


unfortunately for Clarinda, her father's 


intentions were not guided by 4 


judgmentequally _ for it happened 
to her, as it too often does in the edu- 
cation of young women, that his endea- 


vours were rather directed to grace her 


perſon than to adorn her mind; and 
whatever qualifications he might wiſh 
the latter to poſleſs, he ſeemed ſolicitous 
only of ſuch as might recommend the 
former. Dreſs, dancing, and muſic, 
were the whole of her accompliſhments; 
and they ſo immoderately ſoftened the 
natural effeminacy of her mind, that ſhe 
contracted an averfion to every kind of 
reading which did not repreſent the fame 
ſottneſs of manners. Every hour which 
was not appropriated to one of theſe ac- 
compliſhments, was ſpent in the en- 
ſnaring practice of reading Novels and 
Romances ; of which Clelia was her fa- 
vourite, and the kero of it continually 
in her head. | 

- Whilſt Clarinda was thus accom- 
pliſhing herſelf, the father was ſtudying 
to reward the merits of his daughter 


with 2 huſband ſuitable to her and 


fortune. Nor was he unſucceſsful in 
his care: for Theodore, the ſon of 2 


neighbouring gentleman in the country. 


was choſen for this honour. But thou 
all who knew him declared him to 


worthy of it, unhappily for Clarinda, 


ſhe alone thought otherwiſe : for, not- 
withſtanding he loved her with a fince- 
'rity hardly to be equalled, yet, as he did 
not approach her in heroics, nor firſt 
break his paſſion to her in ſhady groves, 
he was not the hero ſhe expected; he 
neither bowed efully; moved ma- 
jeſtically, nor ſighed athetically enough 
to charm a heart which doated on ro- 
mantic grimmace: in ſhort, hewwas not 
the hero which Clelia had impreſſed on 
Clarinda's imagination. But, what was 
{till more unfortunate, Theodore's va- 
let de chambre was compleatly ſo- 
That happy hero was a Frenchman, ho, 
to an imagination little leſs romantic 
than Clarinda's, had added all the fan- 
taſtic levity of his country ; which hap- 
pening firſt to diſcover itſclf in thoſe 
very ſhades where ſhe uſed to meditate 
on the hero of Clelia, ſo captivated her 
heart with Monſieur Antoine the valet, 
that her imagination inſtantly annihi- 
lated every circumſtance of his rank 
and fortune, and added every enchant- 
ing accompliſhment to his mind and 


ſon. 
25 Z 2 There 
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ring himſelf to ftarve with an angel; 


There isno the impetuoſity 
of romatic love. Like enthuſiaſm, it 
wreaks through all the reſtraints of na- 
ture and cuſtom; and enables, as well 


- as animates it's votaries, to execute all 


it's extravagant ſuggeſtions. A pathon 


of this ſublime original could have none 


of thoſe difhculties in diſcovering itſelf 
to it's ſubject, which are apt to oppoſe 


"the raſh wills of vulgar mortals; and 


therefore it wasnot long before Clarinda 
gave Antonio (for ſo ſhe choſe to ſoften 
the unharmonious name of Antoine) fo 
underſtand, that love, like death, le- 
velled all diſtinctions of birth and for- 
tune, and introduced the loweſt and 
higheſt into Elyſium together. 
Antonio, who had been almoſt as 
converſant with Romances as Clarinda, 
received the firſt intimation of the la- 


oy paſſion for him with a tranſport 
that h 


ad leſs ſurpriſe than joy in it; and 


from the firſt diſcovery of it, there aroſe 
an intercourſe between them which en- 
tirely deteated the pretenſions of Theo- 
dore, and confirmed Clarinda's paſſion 
for his valet. 

But as much a hero as Antonio ap- 
peared to be both to Clarinda and him- 
ielf during the firſt part of this tender 
intercourie, in the progreſs of it he diſ- 


covered that he wanted one principal in- 


gredient in the compoſition of that ideal 
character: he had not courage enough 
to be a martyr. For though he doated 
on Clarinda's perſon, whiltt her fortune 
was annexed to it, yet he could not 


and this he ſoon perceived muſt be his 
fate, if he poſſeſſed the one without ihe 
other. Such a diſappointment trom a 
hero to a Dido, or to any woman who 
expected a natural gratification of her 
— would have excited reſentment 
and averſion. This would have been 
nature, which romantic love has no 
knowledge of : it never changes any of 
thoſe ideas with which it firſt captivates 
a fantaſtic heart; therefore Clarinda, 
though ſhe moſt pathetically lamented 
her diſappointment in Antonio, yet 
charged it all upon her ſtars, and ac- 
cuſed only them and the gods of cruelty. 
Her father at the ſame time declared his 
relolution to diſinherit her, it ſhe wn 
ſiſted in her folly ; and the more eitec 
tually to prevent it, he bribed Antonio 
to leave England ; which ſo enflamed 
Clarinda's paſſion, (who conſidered him 
as baniſhed on her account) that ſhe 
made a ſolemn vow never to marry any 
other man. 

To conclude; the — of this 
vow was, that the father ſettled an an- 
nuity on his daughter, and entailed his 
eſtate on his next kindred. This an- 
nuity ſhe ſtill lives to enjoy; and in the 
fifty-fiſth year of her age prefers the 
viſionary happineſs of reading Clelia, 
and thinking on her Antonio, to the real 
bleſlings oi thoſe ſocial relations, which 
in all probability ſhe had -enjoyed 
through life, if ſhe had never been 3 


reader bf Romances. I am, &c. 


Ne LXXX. THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1754 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. _ 


l, 

ROM the indulgence you have ſo 
often ſhewn to the productions 
of female correſpondents, I am encou- 
raged to hope that you will not refuſe 

this epiſtle a place in your paper. 
Lou muſt know, Sir, that with a 
tolerable perſon, a very fortune, 
and lovers ip abundance, I have a par- 
ticular humour to live and die a maid, 
This way of thinking, I proteſt, does 


not ariſe from diſappointed love; but 


on the contrary, from my never havi 
ſeen any one man who has been fled 


I © <4 63? a7 , 
P « 


of thoſe accompliſhments which I think 
neceſſary for a huſband. 

| You will imagine, perhaps, that [ 
hardly know myſelf what fort ot a man 


would have; but, to convince you 


the contrary, I am going to give you a 
deſcription” of or wh, notwith- 
ſanding my preſent humour, I would 
willingly marry, and reward with à 
fortune of un thouſand pounds. Such 
a declaration as this, while there are ſo 
mapy fortune-hunters, witty ſparks, 
pretty fellows, and grave widowers, 
about town,” will undoubtedly ſtrike 
ſome hundreds with a flattering hope 
that I am eafily to be carried off; but, ra 
« <0 4 4 voto een hence 


. r... i... 
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{ence their pretenſions all at once, 
here follows the — * of the only 
man in the world that I will conſent to 
marry; and whom I ſhall beg leave to 
intit 
THE MAID's HUSBAND. 
Notwithſtanding it is a fatal maxim 
among women, To pleaſe the eye, though 
they torment the heart ; yet I am ſo far 
an advocate for pleaſing the eye, that 
the man I Nr of m my 
ſon and engaging. 
— of bib face mu be — z 
and, though regular, agreeble ; which 
28 yet I hardly remember to have ſeen, 
having generally obſerved, that where 
Nature is moſt exact, ſhe is leaſt engag- 
ing. His eyes mult be lively, ſpark- 
ling, and affecting; and over the whole 
face there muſt be a clear complexion, 
health, chearfulneſs, and ſenſibility. 
His ſtature muſt be inclining to the tall ; 
his motion ealy and genteel ; free from 
the ſhort pert trip of the affected beau, 
or the haughty tragic ſtep of the moſt 
folemn fop. His behaviour ſerious, 
but net ws, neither too open, nor too 
relerved. His look, his laugh, his 
ſpeech, and his whole manner, muſt be 
juſt without affe&tation, and free with- 
out levity. 


- Thus much for his perſon. I now 


come to the endowments of his mind; 
without which, grace, beauty, and 
recableneſs, Will avail him nothing. 
is genius muſt be fancitul ; his know- 
ledge extenſive. Men, as well as books, 
muit have been his ſtudy. Learning, 
freedom, and gallantry, muſt be 1o 
blended in him, as to make him always 
the improving friend, the gay compa- 
mon, and the entertaining lover. In 
converlation he muſt ſay nothing with 
budy, nor yet any thing at random. 
His thoughts muſt flow trom him na- 
turally, yet not without that delicacy of 
expreſton which is neceſſary to give 
them a genteel turn. To the talents of 
his mind let me add {if I may be al- 
lowed the diſtinction) the qualities of 
bis ſoul. He muſt be generous without 
prodigality; humane without weakneſs; 
juſt without ſeverity ; and fond without 
folly; To his wife he muſt be endear- 
vg; to his children affeftionate; to his 
tends warm; and tg mankind bene- 
rolent, | Nature and Reaſon muſt join 
their powers, and to the openneſs of the 
add the virtue of ceconomy j mak 
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ing him careful without avarice, and 
giving him a kind of unconcernedneſs 
without negligence. With love he muſt 
have reſpect; and by a continued com- 
——.— always win upon the inclination. 
e muſt take care to retain his conqueſt 
by the means he gained it, and eternally 
look and ſpeak with the fame deſires 
—_ affections, though with greater free- 
It has been obſerved by experienced 
ple, that the ſoul — 4—= a fort of 
indneſs by loving; but the man I am 
ſpeaking of muſt derive his ſentiments 
trom reaſon ; and the paſſion, which in 
others is looked on as the mark of fol- 
ly, be in him the true effect of judg- 
ment. | 
To theſe qualities I muſt add that 
charm which is to be conſidered before 
all the reſt, though hard tobe met with 
in this libertine age, Religion. He muſt 
be devout without faperitition, and pi- 
ous without melancholy : far from that 
infi mity which makes men uncharitable 
bigots, infuſing into their hearers a mo- 
role contempt for the world, and an an- 
tipathy to the pleaſures of it. He muſt 
not be ſuch a lover of ſociety as to mix 
withthe aſſemblies of knaves and block- 
heads, nor yet of an opinion that he 
ought to retire from mankind to ſeek 
GoD in the horror of ſolitude : on the 


contrary, he muſt think that the AL- 
MIGHTY is to be found amongſt men, 
where his goodneſs is moſt active, 


and his. providence moſt .employed. 
There it is that Religion muſtenli ten 
and reaſon regulate his conduct, both 
in the cares of ſalvation, and the duties 
ot lifſe. f 

With ſuch a man, a woman m 
enjoy thòſe pleaſures in marriage which 
none but fools would ridicule. Her 
huſband would be always the ſame, and 
always pleaſing. Other wives are glad 
if they can now and then find with their 
huſbands one agreeable hour; but with 
this a diſagreeable minute will be im- 

ible. On whatever occaſions. we 
ſhould fee or ſpeak to gach other, it 
muſt be with mutual pleaſure, and aſ- 
ſuzed ſatis action. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let your 
dreſling, ſcribbling, handſome, young 
fellows, whether of the Temple, of the 
Univerſity, of the Army, or of the City, 
who would be glad of a woman of five= 
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in her pocket, read this character 3 and 
of * of them will aſſert and — 
and, 


it to belong to himſelf, my heart, 
and fortune, are entirely at his ſervice. 
But, I believe, Sir, that inſtead of a 
man, I have been deſcribing a monſter 
of the imagination a thing that neither 
ix, was, nar ever will be: I am there- 
fore reſigned to my condition; and can 
think, without repining, of dying a 
maid, (and I hope an old one) ſince I 
am not to expect a huſband to the wiſhes 
of, Sir, your humble ſervant, reader, 
and correſpondent, 

A. B. 


Though I doubt not but my. fair 
correſpondent is thoroughly deſerv- 
ing of the huſband the knows ſo well 
how to deſcribe, yet I could have wiſh- 
ed, for ber own ſake, as well as for the 
fake of ſome happy man, that ſhe had 
added a qualifying poſticript to her let- 
ter, ſignifying that ſhe was willing to 
make tome little abatement in her de- 
mands. When gentlemen build houſes, 
it is uſual with them either to give u 
conveniency for a proſpect, or proſpec 
for conveniency. In this manner ſhould 
2 lady act in the choice of a huſband: 
if ſhe ſets her heart upon a Face, ſhe 
ſhould have no diilike to a coxcomb ; or 


il ſhefalls in love with a Mind, a floven 


Hould appear charming; for the odds 
are av. 7 wal that the handſome man 
is the one, and the man of knowledge 
the other. : 
Excluſive of myſelf, I know of no 
ſuch character as the lady has deſcribed: 
nor dare I ſay a word ot my own per- 
fon and accompliſhments, being unfor- 
tnnately near ſeventy, and a married 
man. It has. alſo been hinted to me, 


- 


(for I ſcorn to deceive any body) the 
I have a ſmall ſtoop in my gait, and that 
I am not quite ſo well-bred upon all 
accaſions as a young lady might expect 
me to be. 

I am alſo cautious of recommending 
any of thoſe gentlemen who are daily 
advertiſmg for wives in the public pa- 
pers.: for whether it be owing to their 
extreme modeſty, or whether they have 
really no other accompliſhments than 
they uſually ſet forth to the world, their 
deſcriptions of themſelves amount tono 
more, than that they are tall, well made, 
and very agreeable ;” that they have 
healthy conſtitutions, have had liberal 
educations, and are of ſober morals. 
But as theſe deſcriptions are by no means 
particular enough, I cannot be certain 
that the publiſhers of them will anſwer 
exactly the idea of the Maid's Huſ- 
band. Beſides, I have lately received 
letters from particular ladies, who, ei- 
their as principals or friends, have ex- 
amined thele gentlemen ; which letters 
aſſure ine that they do not at all cont 
up to the idea given of themſelves, even 
in their own modeſt advertiſements. 

But before I take leave of my inge- 
nous correſpondent, I promiſe her to 

ive notice in this paper of the firſt 

laid's Huſband that falls within 
knowledge; and if ſhe pleaſes to ſigni 
where and when ſhe will be waited on 
by any ſuch gentleman, ker commands 
ſhall be executed with the niceſt punctu- 
ality. Or, as it is very confiderately 
expreſſed in an advertiſement now before 
me, if the lady does not chuſe to ap- 
« pear perſonally for the firſt time, may 
© {end any other proper lady of her ac- 
s quaintance to S place appointed. 


- 


Noe LXXXI. THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1754 


T HE following letters 1 no 
apology. With regard to the 
firſt, it ma * proper to — that 
the complaint contained in it is a very 
uſt ane: of the ſecond I ſhall ſay no- 
thing till I have given it to my readers. 


ro MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
$1R, 


I Can aſſure you with great truth, that 


you are the firſt man I ever wrote a 


Itter to, or wiſhed to correſpond with, 


except my father and my brother. I 
am the youngeſt of three ſiſters, am not 
quite twenty-one, love dreſs, and love 
taſhions, but cannot content to — 
in the public walks like a woman of th 
town. I am ſorry to ſay it, but it 1 
really my opinion, that it the common 
proſtitutes were to walk in the Park with 
no other covering than a ſhift of Pars 
net, half the young ladies of my c- 
uaintance would come into the tar 
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he hy ſiſters may take it as they 


pleaſe, but they are fo far go into the 
mode, that I ly ever go abroad 
with them that we are not addreſſed by 

tlemen who are utter ſtrangers to us, 
in the moſt familiar (and ſometimes the 
molt indecent) terms imaginable. No 
longer ago than laſt week we were mob- 
ded in Spring Gardens, from my eldeſt 
iter having affronted a couple of gen- 
tlemen who would fain have entertained 
us with a glaſt of wine at the Cardigan. 
For my own part, I tell them both very 
frankly, that while they endeavour to 
look like women of the town, it is 2 

at miſtake in them to be aBove their 

uſineſs. 

Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, favour us 
with a World upon this ſubject ; for, as 
the youngeſt ſiſter, my _ goes for 
nothing: and, beſides, I want to have 
them mort iſied a little; for neither 
love nor eſteem me, becauſe I am ſaid 
to be handſomer than they, and am 
better received by all our relations and , 
acquaintance. I am, Sir , your humble 
ſervant, 

SARA MEANWELS. 


SIRg 
Ama - hearted, honeſt girl; 
I but, — in lite, fa am 
afraid people think me otherwiſe. It is 
my unhappineſs, that from too high a 
_ too low a 3 — am ob- 
iged to live conſtantly with t t; 
ny to tell you the with, I — 
hand ſomer than moſt of the women 
mix with. From this circumſtance I 
am looked upon with envy by many of 
my acquaintance ; but indeed, Sir, when 
you know my heart, you will rather 
think me an obje& of - 7 

Though I have the be ſpirits in the 
world, and am as gay as innocence will 
ſuffer me to be, I am called 2 _ 
creature by the men, and a prude by 
the women. And all this for what ? 
Truly, becauſe I have more modeſt 
than the company I keep. And yet ſo 
prevailing is example, and fo neceſſary 
to a dependent ſtate are good-humour 
and compliance, that I have not been 
able at all times to be quite as modeſt 
3s I ſhould be. I do not mean that I 


tave been downright wicked, or that T 
trer wiſhed to be ſoꝰ but if my grand- 
mother was to riſe from the grave, and 
to be witneſs to the Sentiments I have 
dank, and the romps I have played, 
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ſhe would certainly box my ears, and 
call me by a name too coarie for me to 
mention. 

_ If you are an old man, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, you will hardly underſtand me; 
and as I am a young woman I dare not 
come to a particular explanation. But 
if you will be ſo kind as to convince the 
people of faſhion that decency is a virtue, 
it would fave me from many a rent in 
my cloaths, and make my evenings at 
home, as well as my parties abroad, 
much pleaſanter to me. 

I think I may be allowed to ſpeak 2 
little plainer. The privilege of high 
birth is to do every thing you have a 
mind to do. It is a maxim with men 


to attempt evexy thing, and with the 


women to refuſe bat one thing. The 


attacks that are made upon a lady's ho- 
nour are conſidered only as iments 
to her beauty; and ſhe is the moſt flat- 
tered, who is ofteneſt inſulted. Your 
correſpondent, Mrs. Shuffle, never faid 
a truer thing in her life, than that 
© cards were an aſylum againſt the dans 
22 of men; and I really grow fond 

routs and drums, becauſe their de- 
ſigns, at ſuch parties, are only again 
my purſe, 

But if women in the moſt elevated 
ſituations, either from their own levity, 
or the impudence of men, are liable to 
theſe faſhionable attacks, how muſt it 
fare with a poor girl, who has no for- 
tune to awe theſe libertines into reſpect, 
and no example among her companions 
to authorize her reſentment ? They con- 
ſtrue my very complaints into detgn— 
© the prude would take us in, would 
© ſhe? She had better be one of us, or, 
c egad, we'll blow her. This, with a 
little plainer ſwearing, ayd coarſer 
threatening, has been ſaid of me in my 
own hearing. 

What mall I do, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
to live comſortably, and preſerve my 
reputation? my fortune, which is no 
more than two thouſand pounds,is hard- 
ly ſutkcient to maintain me even in the 
country; and I ſee nothing but ruin 
before me, if I continue where I am. I 
have always conſidered the marriage 
ſtate as a woman's ſureſt happineſs; and 
I verily believe I have every qualifica- 
tion, except money, to make it ealy to 
him who choſe me. But unleſs I tran- 
ſport myſelf to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies 
fie a huſband, I have no hopes of one. 
I neither gxpeR nor defirs a man hap 
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. ſhion ; for a clergyiaan I am too poor; 
a country ſquire would beat me; and 


an honeſt trade ſman, who knew my edu- 
cation, might imagine I ſhould beat 
Him. Neither of theſe would be my 
choice. But if you know of any private 
gentleman, who has ſeen enough of the 
world to deſpiſe the tollies ot it; one 


, who could tupport me decently, and 


think himſelf rewarded by love and gra- 
titude ; who could ſhare with me in do- 
meſtic pleaſures, or lend me his arm for 
a viſit to a friend; who at his leiſure 
hours would be pleaſed with my prattle, 
and with a look of delight could! tell me 
that he was happy; it you know oft ſuch 
a man, you may 72 aſſure him, 
that though I have lived all my life 
among the great, I am as clean in my 
perſon, and as modeſt in my inclina- 
tions, as if I had never ſeen good com- 

You may alſo add, and with 
equal truth, that, exceping a hobble 
in my gait, and a ſmall propenſity to 
talk loud in public, I have not the leaf 
tincture of quality about me. I am, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


The true ſpirit of irony, which ſo 
lainly appears in this letter, muſt no 
doubt be highly pleaſing to the polite 
part of my readers. But as there are 
many dull people in the world, who 
have no conceptions beyond the literal 
meaning of what they read; I ſhall ſub- 
join a few remarks of my own, to pre- 
vent the aforeſaid dull people from miſ- 


' taking a very fine panegyric for an in- 


ſolent libel againſt the chaſteſt and moſt 
valuadle part of mankind. 

This young lady ſeems to have form- 
ed her plan upon the inimitable Doctor 


Swift, who, of all men that wrote, un. 
deritood irony the beſt ; and who had 
the happieſt art of conveying compli. 
ment under the diſguiſe of abuſe. Her 
whole epiſtle is irony; which (as my 
ſagacious friend, Mr. Nathan Bayley, 
in his etymological dictionary, defines 
id) is a figure in rhetoric, by which we 
ſpeak contrary to what we think. We 
are therefore to underſtand by the above 
letter, that the niceſt decorum and the 
moſt exemplary chaſtity are the diſtin. 
guiſhing characteriſtics of our young 
men of faſhion; that they live in 2 
conſtant practice of all the virtues ; and 
are the ſhining examples of temperance, 
modeſty, and true politeneſs. By the 
Sentiments which are given by the la- 
dies over a glaſs of wine, my corre. 
ſpondent verygenteelly hints, that young 
women of condition are the only perſons 
in the world who can be merry and wile: 
that the bottle, which is too apt to in- 
toxicate the „can inſpire theſe 
ladies with the moſt refined ideas of 
men and things ; which ideas are pour- 
ed forth in Sentiments that Plato, $0- 
crates, and all the ſages of antiquity, 
never thought of. 

I ſhall only add, that the notions 
which mean and ignorant women com- 
monly conceive of matrimony, are fine- 
ly ridiculed in this letter. The writer 
— humourouſly ſuppoſes that the do- 
meſtic endearments of private life are 
mere eligible than the ſeparate bedsand 
ſeparate pleaſures of people of condi- 
tion; and, with an archneſs peculiar to 
herſelf, prefers the huſband who can be 
the companion of his wife, to the man 
of rank, -who is the companion of 10 
other women. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

278, 
T is a received opinion among the 
politicians, that the ſpirit of liberty 
can never be too active under a. conſti- 
tution like ours. But though no lover 
of his country would—defire to weaken 
this principle,which has more than once 
preſerved the nation, yet he may lament 
the unfortunate application of it, when 
verted to countenance party violence, 
and oppoſit ien to the molt innocent mca- 


ſures of the legiſlature. The clamout 
againſt the alteration of the ſtyle ſeemed 
to be one of theſe inftances. The alam 
was given, and the moſt fatal conte 
quences to our religion and government 
were immediately apprehended from it. 
This opinion gathered ſtrength in it; 
courſe, and received a tincture from the 
remains of ſuperſtition ſtill prevailing 
the counties moſt remote from town- 

know ſeveral worthy gentlemen in tle 
welt, who lived many months wy 
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the daily apprehenſion of ſome dreadful 
viſitation peſtilence or famine. The 
vulgar were almoſt every where per- 
ſuaded that Nature gave evident tokens 
of her diſapproving thele innovations. 
do not indeed recollect that any blazing 
ſtars were ſeen to appear upon this occa- 
ſion, or that armieswereoblerved tobe en- 
counter ing in the ſkies: people probably 
concluding, that the great men ho pre- 
tended to controul the ſun in his courſe, 
would aſſume equal authority over the 
inferior conſtellations, and not ſuffer 
any aerial militia to aſſemble themſelves 
in oppoſition to miniſterial proceedings. 
＋ e objection to this regulation, as 
favouring a cuſtom eſtabliſhed among 
Papiſts, was not heard indeed with the 
ſame regard as formerly, when it ac- 
tually prevented the legiſtature from 
paſſing a bill of the ſame nature; yet 
many a preſident of a corporation club 
very eloquently harangued u it, as 
introductory to the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, making no doubt that fires 
would be kindled again at Smithfield 
before the concluſion of the year. This 
pow clamourhas at laſt happily ſub- 
ided, and ſhared the general fate of 
thoſe opinions which derive their ſup- 
from imagination. - 

In the preſent happydifpoſition of the 
nation, the author of the following 
verſes may venture to introduce the 
tomplaints of an ideal perſo , with- 
out ſee ning to ſtrengthen the faction of 
real parties, withoat forfeiting his re- 
putation as a good Citizen, or bringing 
a ſcandal on the political character of 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, by making him the 
publiſher of a libel againſt the ftate. 
This ideal perſonage is no other than 
the Old May Day, the only apparent 
lufferer from the preſent regulation. 
Her ſituation is 22 a little mortity- 
mg, as every elderly lady wilt readily 
low ; ſince the train of her admirers is 
withdrawn from her at once, and their 
adoration transferred to a rival, younger 
than herſelf by at leaft eleven days. I 
am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


THE 1 
TEARS OF OLD MAY. DAM. 


LED by the jocupd train of vernal houry 
Aud vernal airs, up roſe the gentle May; 
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Bluſhing the roſe, and bluſhing roſe the flow rs 
That ſprung ſpontaneous in her genial ray. 


Her locks with Heaven's ambrofial dewa 


were bright, . 
And am rous Zephyts flutter'd on her 
breaft : x 
With ev'ry thifting gleam of morning 
The coloyrs ſhifted of her rainbow veſt, 
Imperial enſigus grac'd her ſmiling form, 


A golden key, and golden wand the bote 
This charms mT fallen et 


And that unlocks the ſummer's copious 
ſtore. 5 a | 


Onward in conſciqus majeſty ſhe came, 
The 1 of E to taſte: 
To gather faireſt wreaths of future fame, 
8 freſh triumphs with her glories 
pat. Dy 
Vain hope ! No tnore in coral bands unite 
Her virgin vot ries, and at early daw 
Sacred to May and Lover's myſteripys rite, 
. Bruſh the light dew-drops ® the 
Spangled lun. 1 % 
To her no more AvcvusTaA's F' wealthy 


pride 
Pours the full tribute from PoTos:'s 
mine: 5 
Nor freſh blown garlands village maids pro- 
vide, » & 
A purer off ring at her ruſtic ſhrine, 
No more the MfyeoLx's verdant height 
To valour's games th* ambitious youth ad- 


vance ; 
No merry bells and tabors' ſprighthier ſound 
Wake the loud carol and the ſportive 


dance, 
Sudden in penſive ſadneſs droop d her head, 
L Kant an ber books the bluſhing crimſon 
y' . 
O chaſte, viftorigus triumpl — * 
© My maiden honours, whither gone 
cried, f 


An ! once to fame and bright dominion born, 
The earth and fmiling ocean ſaw me . ſe, 
Wigh time coeval and the Rar of mn, 
The firſt, the faireſt daughter of the ſkjes» 
Then, when at Heav'n's prolific mandate 


ſprung 
The radiant beam of new-created day, 
Celeflial harps, to airs of triumph rung, - 
Hail'd the glad dawn, and Angels call'd 
me Mar. S 
Sr aet in her empty regions heard the ſound, 
And hills, and dales, and rocks, and val- 
lies rung 3 
The ſun exulted in his glorious round, 
And ſhouting planets ip their courſes ſung, 


® Alluding to the country cuſtom of gathering May-dew. 


+ The plate garlands of London. 
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For ever, then, 1 led the conftant year; 
Say YouTH, and Joy, and Love's en- 
chanting wiles ; 


Sa the mild Ga acxs in my train appear, 


And infant BZAurr brighten in my 
ſmiles, 
No Winter frown'd, In ſweet embrace al- 
ly'd 
Three ſiſter SrAasons danc'd th' eternal 


a green 3 
And Syx1nG's retiring foftnefs gently vy'd 
With AuTumN's bluſh, and SUMMER'S 
loſty mien. 
Too ſoon, when man prophan d the bleſſings 
gvn a 
And Vanek ane arm'd to blot a guilty 


ages 
With bright AsTrEA to my native heav'n 
Tfled, and fly ing fawthe Der UR rege: 
Saw burſting clouds eclipſe the noontide 


beams, l 
While ſounding billows from the moun- 
tains roll'd, 
With bitter waves poltuting all my ſtreams, 
My ne&tar'd ſtreams that flow d on ſands of 
gold. 
Then vaniſh'd many a ſea- girt iſle and grove, 
Their foreſts floating on the wat*ry plain : 
Then, f-m'd for arts and laws deriv'd from 
Jove, 


My ATALANT1s “ ſunk beneath the 


main, 
No longer bloom'd primæval Epzn's bow'rs, 
Nor guardian dragons watch d th'Hesyxz- 
Ax ſteep: a 
With all their fountains, fragrant fruits, and 
flow'rs 
Torn from the continent to glut thedeep. 
Ko more to dwell in filvan ſcenes I deign'd, 
Yet oft deſcending to the languid earth, 
With quick'ning pow rs the fainting mals ſuſ. 


And wak'd her flumb'ring atoms into 
birth, - 
And ev'ry echo taught my raptur'd name, 
And ev'ry virgin breath'd her am'rous 
. vows 
And precious wreaths of rich immortal fame, 
Shower'd bythe Muszs, crown'd my lofty 
brows, & 


But chief in Euxers and in EUA 
pride, 

My Art mon's favour'd realms I roſe 
ador d; 


And pour d my wealth, to other climes de- 
_ ny'd 
From AMALTHEA's horn with plenty 
ſtor' d. 
Ah me! for now a younger rival claims 
My taviſh'd honours, and to her belong 


See Plats. 


My choral dances, and victorious games, 
To her my garlands and triumphal ſong. 


O ſay what yet untaſted beauties flow, 
What purer joys await her gentler reign ? 
Do lilies tairer, vi lets ſweeter blow ? 
And warbles Philomel a ſofter ftrain ? 


Do morning ſuns in rudd'er glory riſe ? 
Does ev'ning fan her with ſcrener gales ? 
Do _ drop tatneſs from the weMl:hier 


ies 
Or wantons Plenty in her happier vales ? 


Ah no! the blunted beams of dawning light 
SKirt the pale orient with uncertain day; 
And CynTHIA, riding on the car of night, 

Through clouds embattled faintly wings hey 
way. 
Pale, immature, the dlighted verdure ſprings, 
Nor mounting juices feed the ſwelling 
7 flow'rz 
ute all the groves, nor Philomela fings, 
When Sil znck liftens at the midnight 
r. 


Nor — Man, that Nature's baſhful 
ace, 
_ op'ning charms he. rude embraces 


Is ſhe not ſprung from ArziL's wayward 


race, 
The fickly daughter of th unripen'd year? 


With ſhow'rs and ſunſhine in her fickle eyes, | 
With hollow ſmiles proclaiming treach'- | 


rous peace; 
With _ harb'ring, in their thin diſ- t 
guiſe 
The blaſts that riot on the SPxING's in- | 
creaſe? | 
Is this the fair inveſted with my ſpoil 4 
By Euxorz's laws, and SEN ATES' ftem m 
command ? pl 


Ungen'rous EURO R] let me fly thy foil, 
And waft my treaſures to a grateful land : 
Again revive on As14's drooping ſhore, 
My Daruns's groves, or Lycia's - 
cient plain; 
Again to AFx1c's ſultry ſands reſtore 
Embow'ring ſhades, and Lyzran Au- 
mon's fane: 
Or haſte to northern Zr nx A's ſavare coal, 
There huſh to filence elemental ftrite 
Brood o'er the regions of eternal froſt, 
Ty her barren womb with heat and 
Then Ba T4 —— Here ſhe ceas'd. la- 
dignant grief, 
And parting pangs, her falt'ring tongue 
ſuppreſt: 
Veil'd in an amber cloud, ſhe ſought relief, 
And tears, and Glent anguiſh, told the 
reſt, 


N. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


in, 
IA TF HEN the ſtudies of learned and 
W hiloſophical men are employed 
in entice the commerce and improv- 
ing the manutactures of their country, 
they cannot be held in too high a de- 
gree of eſtimation by a trading people. 

The perfection at which our home 
3 — are arrived, we impute in 
a great meaſure to the ipgenui., of our 
ordinary handicrafts, to the induſtry of 
our merchants, and to the honeſty and 
integrity of onr trading companies. But, 
in my humble opinion, if our natural 
philolophers had not kindly ſept in to 
the aſſiſtance ot the ſaid handicrafts and 
others, our manufactures would ſcarce- 
ly have been carried to ſo great adegree 
of excellence above thoſe of the ancient, 
as well as of the modern world. For by 
2s much as we are before all other 
countries in the knowledge of natural 
philoſophy, by juſt ſo much are all other 
countries behind Us in the goodneſs of 
their manufactures, 

It is by the head of the philoſopher 
that the hand of the mechanic is put in 
motion : and though the ancients and a 
trw nations of the moderns may have 

roduced ſome good, hands, yet their 
3 made ſo mean a figure in trade, 
muſt be owing to their want of philoſo- 
phical heads. 

The manufactures of glaſs-porcelain 
and cephalic ſnuff were abſolutely un- 
known to the ancients ; and they had 
very little knowledge in the making 
thunder and lightening, which our own 
countrymen, trom the ſagacity of our 
philoſophers, and the help ot clerical 
experiments, are now able to make in 
very conſiderable quantities, to the 

great honour and emolument of theſe 
kingdoms, 

I am not afraid of aſſerting, that from 
tais manufacture alone (provided it 
were under proper regulations, and ho- 
noured with a parliamentary encourage- 
ment) we might have it in our power to 
be the moſt potent, the moſt wealthy, 
apd the happieſt people in the whole uni- 
verle, It would enable us to pay off 

our national debt in fix months; it 
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would ſecure us from our enemies with- 
out the expence either of fleet or army: 
or we might conquer Frahce, whenever 
the common people of England ſhould 
order it to be done, without the afhitance 
of allies, or paying one penny to the 
hand-tax. Theſe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I 
think, are conſiderations which deſerve 
the attention/of the public; at leaſt, 
they are conſiderations which have in- 
duced Me to be very particular in my 
thoughts upon this valuable commodity, 

When electrical experiments were firſt 
exhibited to the curious, I did not hear 
that the profeſſors propoſed any advan- 
tages tomankind, except that with the 
help of their curious engine, they could 
give a patient a pretty ſmart blow on the 
elbow, without the uſe of any other 
weapon. It is true that a ſmall crab- 
ſtick might have performed the opera- 
tion; but then it would have been ef- 
tected by a method common and vulgar. 
We were informed, indeed, that the 
electrical engine had been made uſe of in 
the cure of ſeveral diſtempers; but I do 
not recollect to have heard that they had 
any great ſucceſs in that way, except that 
ſome very few mean 5 were made 
blind, that three or four necks were diſlo- 
cated, and that a child of five years old 
was frightened into fits. But theſe caſes 


not being ſuſfic ĩentiy atteſted, and the 


ſame ſort of cures having been tolerably 
well performed by many regular bred 
ſurgeons and 2 in this town, 
I was glad to learn that our philoſophers 
had confined all their experiments to the 
manufacture above-mentioned ; the pro- 
ceſs of which is ſo clear and eaſy, (all 
the ingredients being to be found in our 
own country, and none of them liable 
to any duty) that I make no doubt of 
our being able to bring thunder and 
lightening to market at a much cheaper 
price than common gunpowder. 

I am informed by a friend, who for. 
theſe laſt five years has applied himſelf 
wholly to electrical experiments, that tho 
moſt effectual and eaſy method of mak - 
ing this — is by grinding 2 
certain quantity of air between a glaſs 
ball and a bag of ſand ; and when you 
have ground i; into fire, your lightenin 

2 42 5 


* 
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is made; and then you may either bottle 
it up, or put it into caſks, properly ſea- 
ſoned for that purpoſe, and end it to 
market. My triend very honeſtly con- 
feſſes, that what he has hitherto made is 
not of a ſufficient degree of ſtrength to 
anſwer all the purpoles of natural light- 
ening ; but he aſſures me that he ſhall ve- 
ry ſoon be able to effect it, and that he 
has already brought it to a very ſur- 
prizing degree of perfection; inſomuch 
that, in the prelence of ſeveral of his 
neighbours, he has produced a clap of 
thunder which blew out a candle,accom- 
panied with a flaſh of lightening which 
made an impreſſion on a patof butter as 
it ſtood upon the table. He allo aſſures 
me that in warm weather he can ſhake 
all the pewter upon his ſhelf ; and that 
he expects, when his thermometer is at 
ſixty- two degrees and a half, he ſhall be 
able to ſour all the ſmall-beer in his 
cellar, and break his largeſt pier-glais. 
If he accompliſhes the two laſt, Ne flat- 
ters himſelf that it will be ſtrong enough 
to kill a young child ; but he is obliged 
to defer that experiment till his lady is 
brought to bed. 

If theſe facts are true, which I do not 
in the leaſt doubt, we may ſoon ſee this 
manufacture in a very flouriſhing con- 
dition, _For if from a glaſs ball of one 
foot and a half diameter, which is the 
ſize of my friend's, we can produce a 
ſufficient quantity of lightening to de- 
{troy a child, it follqws, that a ball of 
four times that diameter will kill a man 
in perfe& health and vigour ; which 
— be a great advantage to the pub- 
lic, and ſave a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney which is ycarly given to apotheca- 
— and — And if the wheel, thus 
increaſed in its diameter, increaſes the 
power; by increafing it till farther, 
you will make lightening enough to 


iplit a church ſteeple. | 


As for example. Suppoſe A, fig. the 
iſt. to be a glaſs ball 4672 feet diame- 
ter, turned upon the ſpindle B, being in 
length5792 — the handle C, againſt 
the ſand a a a a, which ſuppoſe to 
be fixed * fide of Richmond Hill. 
The quantity of air ground in an hour 
will be equal to XX, which will produce 
of pure lightening, 1,694,753 tons; the 
force of which being applied to St. 
Bride's ſteeple, will make the crack 
G H, in fig. the ad. If this ſhould not 
be intelligible to thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the mathematics, I will 


* 


at any time, at a day's notice, attend 
and explain it to them. f 

I can think of but one object ion to the 
erecting the machine above deſcribed, 
which 1s the greatneſs of the expence, as 
being too heavy for any private perſon, 
But it is to be hoped that ſome public 
company will undertake it, or that our 

overnors will favour it with their con- 
ideration, and order it to be erected at 
the public expence. .I, who have onl 
the good of my country before me, will 
moſt readily agree to inſpect the work. 
men, and fee that the money ſhall he laid 
out with the ſtricteſt oeconomy, without 
deſiring « ſhilling for my trouble. 

But 2 ſome malicious perſons ſhould 
ſuggeſt that I am writing merely to re- 
commend a job to myſelt, I ſolemnly de- 
clare, that a full week before I had any 
thoughts of addreſſing the public b 
means of your paper, I apphed myſelf 
to a club of Anti-Gallicans, of which 
L have the honour to be an unworthy 
member, and propoſed in a ipeech that 
our laudable fociety ſhould take this in- 
fant manufacture into their guardianſhip 
and protection. And as we have lately 
diſcovered that nothing excites mankind 
to good and virtuous actions, ſo much 
as honourable . gratuities, it 
was unanimouſiy agreed that the ſociety 
ſhould order premiums to be given out 
of their public ſtock, for tne encourage- 
ment of thoſe who ſhould make experi- 
ments for the improvement of this ma- 
nufacture; and the following advertiſe, 
ment was ordered to be publiſhed. 


CAT AND FIDDLE LODGE, JULY 21k, 
17 54+ 
PRESENT THE VICE-GRAND. 


Ordered, That for the encourage- 
ment of the making Thunder and 
Lightening, the following premiums be 
given by this ſociety, to be paid by their 


tecretary within twelve months after the 


ſame ſhall be reſpe&ively adjudged to 
the ſeveral claimants, * © 
To any perſon or perſons who {hall, 
on or before Chriſtmas day next, by 2 
clap of Electrical Thunder, accompa- 
nied by a ſufficient quantity of Lighten- 
ing, beat down and deſtroy the dome of 
St. Paul's cathedral, 20s. 
Toditto for ditto, the Monument on 
Fith Street Hill, 158. 
Covent-Garden church, 7s. 6d. 
Weſtminſter Hall, in Term time, 58. 
1 Weltminiter 


„ — — 0 W * 
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Weſtminſter Bridge, 28. 6d. 

For the firſt man under forty, and the 
firſt woman with child, killed by the 
ſaid Thunder and Lightening ; and for 
the firſt hay-rick of thirty load and 
upwards, burnt and conſumed, 18. 
each. | 


When, from the above encoyrage- 
ment, theſe uſeful works ſhall be per- 
formed, we may conclude the manufac- 
ture brought to perfection: and then 
there will remain a few queries moſt 
humbly to be ſubmitted to the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature. 

I. Whether, when we have got 2 
ſtock in hand, more than ſufhcient for 
cur own conſumption, we ſhould ſuffer 
any to be exported. 

II. What market will it be likely to 
meet with abroad ? And 

III. Whether it will be moſt pru- 
cent to truſt this commodity in private 
hands, or in the hands of the miniſtry, 
the city of London, or the crown ? 

Inregard to the firit of theſe queries, 
| am ot opinion that we may ſafely ven- 
ture to export whatever is more than 
ſufficient for our home contumption, 
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provided it be Oe 
veſſels, and inſured by the French. 

As to query the ſecond, it is not to be 
doubted that the commodity will meet 
with a good foreign market. I have 
converied with ſeveral merchants u 
the ſubject, and know of two who have 
already received orders from their cor- 
reſpondents at Jamaica to ſend twenty 
tons to Barbadoes, to make a hurricane 
in that iſland, and there are orders 
from Barbadoes to ſend more than dou- 
ble the quantity to Jzuzica. Iam alſo 
aſſured that a certain Spaniſh governor, 
who is to paſs his accounts next ſpring, 
has offered ten thouland pounds for a 
Tornado, provided it can be ſent over 
before Chriſtmas. 

The !:\t of theſe queries is, I own, 
the moſt difficult to be anſwered : I ſhall 
therefore tubmit it to the public, with 
only obſerving, that sa atriot, I 
— ing it on — of 
the crown, trom an opinion that his pre- 
ſent Majeſty will fer bid the uſe of it in 
his own dominicns, and command the 
whole of it to be ſent abroad amongſt our 
molt inveterate enemies. I am, Sir, 


your moſt humble ſervant, M. D. 


Ne LXXXIV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1754. : 


= indebted to a correſpondent for 
the following allegory. The man- 
ner in which it is written, and the moral 
It contains, will be a better recommen- 
dation of it than any compliment of 
mine. I ſhall therefore lay it before my 
readers without farther preface. 
Proſperity and Adverſity, the daugh- 
ters of Providence, were tent to the 
houſe of a rich Phoenician merchant, 
tamed Velaico, whoſe refidence was at 
Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 
Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful 
% the morning, and chearful as the 
bring; but Adverſity was forrowſful 
ad 1il-favoured - | 
Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Ura- 
no. They were both bred to commerce, 
tough liberally educated, and had lived 
lzetter from their infancy in the ſtricteſt 
ba nony and friendſhip. But Love, he- 
Te whom all the affections of the foul 
Te as the traces of a ſhip upon the 
een, which remain only for a moment, 
=reatened in an evil hour to ſet them 
variance; for both were become en- 


amoured with the beauties of Proſpe- 
rity. The nymph, like one of the daugh- 
ters of men, gave encouragement to 
each by turns; but, to avoid a parti- 
cular 42 * ſhe avowed a reſo- 
lution never to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, 
from whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſſible 
for her to be long ſeparated, was mar- 
ried at the [ame time. 

Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the 


paſſions of his ſens, and who dreaded 


every thing from their violence, to pre- 
vent conſequences, obliged them by his 
authority to decide their pretenſions by 
lots; each previouſly engaging in a ſo- 
lemn oath to marry the nymph that 
ſhould fall to his ſhare. The lots were 
accordingly drawn; and Proſperity be- 
came the wife ol Felix, and Adverſity 
of Uranio. 

Soon after the celebration of theſe 
nuptialsVelaſco died, having bequeath- 
ed to his el4cit ſon Felix the houſe where- 


in he dwelt, together with the greateſt * 


part of his large fortune and effects. 
The huſband of Proſperity was = 
V tranſpoy 


—— on 


| 
4 
| 
| 
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tranſported with the gay diſpoſition and 
enchanting beauties ot his bride, that he 
cloathed her in gold and ſilver, and 
adorned her with jewels of ineſtimable 
value. He built a palace for her in the 
woods; he turned rivers into his gar- 
dens, and beautified their banks with 
temples and pavilions. Heentertained at 
his table the nobles of the land, delight- 
ing their cars with muſic and their eyes 
with magnificence. But his kindred he 
beheld as ſtrangers, and the companions 
of his youth paſſed by unregarded. His 
brother alſo became hateful inhis fight ; 
and, in proceſs of time, hecommanded 
the doors of his houſe to be ſhut againſt 
him. 

But as the ſtream flows from it's 
channel and loſes itſelf among the val- 
lies, unleſs confined by banks; fo allo 
will the current of. fortune be diſſipated, 
unleſs heunded by conomy. In a few 
years the eſtate ot Felix was waſted by 
extravagance, his merchandize failed 
him by neglect, and his effects were 
ſeized by the mercileſs hands of credi- 
tors. He applied himſelf tor tupport to 
the nobles and great men whom he had 
feaſted and made preſents th; but his 
voice was as the voice of a ranger, and 
they remembered not his face. The 
friends whom he had neglected derided 
him in their turn; his wife alſo inſuked 
him, and turned her back upon him and 
fled. Yet was his heart fo bewitched 
with her ſorceries, that he purſued her 


Vith entreaties, till by her haſte to aban- 


don him, her maik fell off, and ditco- 
vered to him a face as withered and de- 
formed, as before it had appeared youth- 
ful and engaging. - | 

What became of him afterwards, tra- 
dition does not relate with certainty, It 
is believed that he fled into Egypt, and 
lived precariouſly on the ſcanty benevo- 
lence of a few friends, who had not to- 
tally deſerted him; and that he died in 
a ſhort time, wretched and an exile. 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as 
we have already obferved, had been dri- 
ven out of doors by his brother Felix, 
Adverſity, though hateful to his heart, 
and a ſpeRre to his eyes, was the con- 
ſtant attendant upon his ſteps; and to 
aggravate his ſorrow, he received cer- 
tain intelligence that his richeſt veſſel 
was taken be a Sardinian pirate; that 
another was loſt upon the Lybian Syr- 
tes; and, to compleat all, that the bank - 
& with whom greatelt part of his 


% 


ready money was entrufted, had deſert; 
ed his creditors, and retired into Sicily, 
Collecting, therefore, the ſmall remains 
of his fortune, he bid adieu to Tyre; 
and, led by Adverſity through untre. 
quented roads and foreſts overgrown 
with thickets, he came at laſt to a (mall 
village at the foot of a mountain. Here 
they took up their abode for ſome time; 
and Adveriity, in return for all the 
anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the 
ſeverity of hcr looks, adminiſtered to 
him the moſt faithtul counſel, weaning 
his heart from the immoderate love of 
earthly things, and teaching him to t- 
vere the Gods, and to place his whole 
truſt and happinels in their government 
and protection. She humanized his foul, 
made him modeſt and humble, taught 
him to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his 
tcllow-creatures, and inclined him to 
relieve them. 
© I am ſent, ſaid ſhe, © by the Gods 
to thoſe whom alone the — for! 
not only train them up & my ſevere 
diſcipline to future gl, byit allo 
prepare them to receive with : 
reliſh all fuch moderate enjoy 
are not inconſiſtent with tis proba- 
tionary kate. As the ſpider, when al- 
failed, ſceks ſhelter in it's inmoſt web, 
ſo the mind which I afflict contracts 
it's wandering thoughts, and flies for 
happineſs to ittelf. It was I whoraiſcl 
the characters of Cato, Socrates, and 
Timoleon, to ſo divine a height, and 
ſet them up as guides and examples 
to every future age. Proſperity, my 
ſmiling but treacherous ſiſter, too fre- 
quently delivers thoſe whom ſhe hs 
leduced, to be ſcourged by her cruel 
followers, Anguiſſiand Deſpair: while 
Adverſity never fails to lead thole 
who will be inſtructed by her, to the 
bliſsful habitations of Tranquillity 
and Content. 

Uranio liſtened to her words with 
great attention; and as he looked ear- 
neſtly on her face, the deformity of it 
ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By gen- 
tle degrees his averfion to her abated; 
and at laſt he gave himſelf wholly up to 
her counſel and direction. She wodld 
often repeat to him the wiſe maxim of 
the philoſopher, That thoſe who wait 
the feweſt things approach neareſt to 
the Gods, whio want nothing. She ad- 
moniſhed him to turn his eyes to the 
many thouſands beneath him, inſtead 
of gazing on the few who live in p_ 
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aud ſplendor; and, in his addreſſes to 
the Gods, inſtead of aſking for riches 
and popularity, to pray for a virtuous 
mind, a quiet ſtate, an unblameable 
life, and a death full of good hopes. 

Finding him to be every day more 
and more compoſed and reſigned, though 
neither enamoured of her tace, nor de. 
lighted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner. 

As gold is purged and refined from 
drots by the fire, lo is Advgriity ſent 
by Providence to try and improve the 
« yirtue of moytals. The end obtained, 
my taſk is finiſhed ; and I now leave 
« you, to go and give an account of my 
charge. Your brother, whoſe lot was 
« Proſperity, and whoſe condition you 
ſo much envied, after having experi- 
# enced the error of his choice, is at laſt 
' relealed by death from the moſt 
\ wretched of lives. Happy has it been 
for Uranio, that his lot was Adver- 
© ity, whom, if he remembers as he 
f ought, his life will be honourable, 
and his death happy. 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe 
vaniſhed from his fight. But though 
her teatures at that moment, inſtead of 
inſpiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to 
Gilplay a kind of languiſhing beauty, yet 
Uranio, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, 
could never prevail upon himſelf to love 
der, he neither regretted her departure, 


197 
nor wiſhed for her return. But though 


he rejoiced in her abſence, he treaſureÞ. 
up her counſels in his heart, and grew 
happy by the practice of them. 

He afterwards betook himſelf again 
to merchandize ; and having in a ſhort 
time acquired a — luthcient 
tor the real enjoyments of lite, he re- 
treated to a little farm, which he had 
bought tor that purpoſe, and where he 
determined to continue the remainder of 
his days. Here he employed his time 
in planting, gardening, and huſbandry ; 


in quelling all diſorderly paſſions, and 


informing his mind by the leſſons of 
Adverlity. He took great delight in a 
little cell or hermitage in his garden, 
which ſtood under a tuft of trees, en- 


compaſſed with elgantine and honey- 


ſuckles. Adjoining to it was a cold 
bath, tormed by aſpring iſſuing from a 
rock, and over the door was written ih 
large characters the following inſcrip- 
tion 


Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this 
cell 

Tae rn, Linen TY, Cox TEN T, and Vine 
rut dwell. 

Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 

What PaALAcEg can diſplay fo fair a train? 


He lived to à good old age, and died 
honoured and lamented. 


Ne LXXXV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 15 1754- 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


n, 


Am a young country brite of eigh- 
teen, (if I may call mytelt a bride 
itter having been married a month and 
two days;) and if my huſband, who 
wery body ſays is the hand ſomeſt and 
it made man in the country, does 
not flatter me, I am as agreeable as 
youth, health, good features, a clear 
(kin, and an eaſy ſhape, car make me. 
We both married for love; and I may 
venture to ſay that no couple in the 
world have been happier than we. But, 
alas! Mr, Fitz- Adam, within this week 
the dear man has appeared to be un- 
uually thoughtful and low-Ipirited 3 
and the day before yeſterday he came 
ted to me at breakfaſt, and told me 
that a ſudden and unexpetted affair had 


made it neceſſary for him to ſet out that 

moraing for his eſtate in Berkſhire. 
And I thought it my duty not topry 
into more than he had amind to tell me, 
I only wiſhed him a fafe journey and a 
{peedy return, and faw him take hoxſe. 
I amuled myſelf as well as I could 
the firit day at his abſence by looking 
into family affairs. The ſecond day 1 
was viſited by a widow lady in the 
neighbourhood, who from a vaſt flow 
of 1pirits, and a particular freedom of 
{peech, is thought by our ſober coun- 
try people to be a very odd kind of a 
lady. My dear creature!” faid ſhe, 
. up to me and ſaluting me, I 
© heard you were alone, and thought it 
* would be a charity to viſit the forſaken 
© and atflicted.— “ Indeed, Madam, 
anſwered I, with a ſigh, © I am fooliſhly 
* out of ſpirits,'—-" Nay," fays ſhe, my 
« dear, 


L had been marri 
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c dear, I am far from blaming you; the 
© abſenccof a huſbanda month after mar- 
© riage is as bad as his death would be 
© ſoine years hence.'——* How, Madam, 
interrupted I, do you think FP 
* Nay, nay, no grave faces, ſhe re- 
plied; © I only 1peak for myſeit. I 
© had not been married to Major 
* Machoney three weeks, before he was 
ordered away with his regiment to 
Flanders; and I aſſure you that the 
© news of his deati four months after 
did not ſhock me halt ſo much as our 
« firſt parting.'—* You are not in ear- 
© neſt!* cried I, with aſtoniſhment. 
* Why not?” ſaid ſhe. * But I ſhould 
© have told you, my dear, that he had 
© loſt a leg and an arm the week before; 
© ſo that I was quite prepared: and in- 
© deed it was always a fentiment of 
© mine, that a brave man had better be 
dead than diſabled. But pray, con- 
tinued ſhe, ſmiling and looking odd] 

w.th her eyes, © where is your huſband, 


© child?” I told her, buſineſs had called 


hi n into Berkſhire. *© Yes, yes, ſays 
ſh, we all know his buſineſs. Have 
you never heard of his having an uncle 
in that country? Depend upon it, my 
© dear, he is gone to ſee his uncle. 

I was oriatly ſurprized at hearing of 
my huſband's uncle, having never re- 
ceived the leaſt hint trom him that he 
hid any ſuch relation; and if this Mrs. 
M ichoney would give me no other in- 
fo mation, than by aſſuring me, that to 
her certain knowledge he was gone to 
ie: his uncle. | 

A particular friend of my huſband's 


d opt in upon us at this inſtant, who, 


u on my enquiring after this uncle, and 
if he had heard his friend talk of mak - 
inz him a viſit, ſeemed to be of the 
w dow's opinion, though he could not 
take upon him to aſſert that he had 
ever ſeen him, or ſo much as knew 
in what part of Berkſhire he lived. 

I began now to grow uneaſy ; for as 
in the face of the 
world, and as none of my own reiations 
were ſtrangers to my huſband, I thought 
it a little odd that any of his ſhould be 
ſo to me. But I was ſoon eaſed of this 
pe plexitybybeingthrown into agreater. 
A I have conitantly taken in your pa- 
pers, it occurred to me all at once, that 
this uncle whom my huſband was gone 
to viſit, was no other than a Welch 
uncle, who, according to the fifty · ſixth 


number of the World, is one who offi. 
ciates in genteel families in the Capacity 
of a Hearer. And now it went tom 

very heart, to think that I had to tired 
my huſband by my talkativeneſs, as to 
compel him to take a journey into Berk. 
ſhire in ſearch of a Hearer. It is im- 
poſſible to tell you what pain it gave 
me. Vet, ſurely ſome allowance ſhould 
be made for the prattling of a bride, 
who has a thouſand things to lay to a 
huſband, which ſhe durit not to her 
lover. But whatever excuſes may he 
made for me, either from my youth, my 
ſex, my fondneſs, or my love ef talk. 
ing, it gives me the molt piercing con- 
cern to know that I am the ſole cauſe 
of his taking this journey ; and itis to 
tell him of this concern, and the amend. 
ment it has produced, that I trouble 
you with this letter; which, if it ſhould 
find him in his retreat, (tor the World 
I am told is in almoſt every part of 
England) may haſten him to hit home 
again, where he ſhall find me for my 
whole life to come the moſt willing of 
all Hearers. 

I affure you, Sir, I am not myſelf 
when I think on what I have done. 
Good Heaven! I cry twenty times an 
hour, that in the very firſt month of 
our marriage I ſhould have ſent the 
dear creature upon a vifitto anuncle!” 
I would do any thing, Mr. Fitz-Adan; 
to 2 the frequency of theſe viſits : 
and that he may know more of my mind 
than I can have courage to tell him any 


other way, I beg your immediate publi- 


cation of this letter ; which, as it can- 
not be an entertainment to your readers, 
will be a proof of your great good-na- 
ture, and the higheſt obligation to, Sir, 
your moſt humble ſervant and * 


MR, PITZ-ADAM, 
youR attempt in your fifty-ſeventh 
aper to reicue Parſons, Authors, 

and Cuckolds, from the contempt which 
the generality of mankind are too aptto 
entertain of them, was extremely gene- 
rous and praiſe-worthy, It is in the 
triple capacity of Parſon, Author, and 
Cvckold, that I write this letter. By 
the will of my parents I am a Parſon; 
by my own wants I am an Author; and 
by thewants of my wife I am a Cuckold: 
ſo that, were all or either of theſe yt 
teſſions in reality contemptible, as — 

— ne 
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feither of them by choice, ought in 
juſtice to eſcape the obloquy that attends 
them 


In regard to my parents, (who are 
now at reſt in their graves) I acquit 


them of any evil intention in making 
me a Parſon. Ot mytclt I can truly 
lay, that my wants were ſo urgent, 1 
mult either have ſtarved or turned Au- 
thor; and as to my wite, every body 
who knows har will acknowledge her 
wants to have been equally urgent, by 
the pains ſhe has taken to get them 
ſupplied. _ 

Bus notwithſtanding all theſe circum- 
ſtances in my favour, and, what is till 
more, the honour you have done us by 
eſpouſing cur cauſe, I do not find that 
I 2m one jot the better treated. As a 
Parſon, I am preaching every Sunday 


to an audience falt ailecp ; as an Au- 


thor, the ſquire of the pariſh, and all 
thoſe that hunt with him, arc removing 
their handkerchiets from the pocket that 
is next me as often as I fit down at table 
with them; and as a Cuckold, the very 


children in the ſtreets are taught to hold 


up their fingers to their foreheads, and 
butt at me as I paſs by them. 

No longer ago than yeſterday, I over- 
heard my daughter Jenny, a girl of fx 
years old, enquit ing of her mother what 
made papa be uch a Cuckold; tor that 
Miſs Maddox, and Miſs Tomlinſon, 


and all the miſſes at ſchool, ſaid, that 


to be ſure he muſt be a ſad man to be 
ſuch a Cuckcld. And two. days ago 
my little boy, who is but a year older 
than his filter, ran crying into the 
kitchen as I was chiding him for not 
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ſay ing his catechiſm, and told the maid 
that papa had toſſed him with his horns. 
A neighbour's daughter, indeed, wid 
is juſt entering into her teens, tells me 
that ſhe ſhould like a Cuckold for a 
huſband of all things, for that I am fo 
pure and good-humoured, nothing can 
be like it. To ſay the truth, I have 
hardly a friend in the world, out . 
own family, except this girl and an of- 
ficer of the Blues, whote quarters are 
within a tew doors oſ us, and who often 
talks to my wife abouc a living which 
is in his lather's gift, and which, upon 
the death of the preient incurabent, he 
aſſures her ſnall he mine. I know of no 
obligations that this gent lemun is under 
to me, except that he has been remark- 
ably lucky in horſe-fieſh ſince his com- 
ing into thete parts; aud which, it is 
ſaid, he aicribes jolely to his acquaint- 
ance in my tamily. t though I may 
now and then have given him my opi- 
nion, his ſucceſs that way has been more 
owing to his own ſkill, than to any 
_— of mine. 

ut I am running my letter into 
length, when I only intended to tell 
you, that your paper upon the three 
orders to which I belong, though well 
intended, has failed of it's effect ; and 
to aſſure you, that in conſideration of 
the intention, as a Parſon, I ſhall pra 
for you; as an Author, I ſhall praiie 
you; and as a Cuckold, I ſhall be pr 
of an opportunity of making you ac- 
quainted with my wife. I am, Sir, 


your obliged and moi humble ſervant, 
T. H. 


Ne LXXXVI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1784. 


TUM VIOLARFIA, ET - 
 MYKTCT5S, ET ones cori NARTUM, 
SPAKGENT OLIVETVUS ODOKE My = 


FERTILIBUS DOMINO Kent. 


Mt, FITZ-ADAM, 

HEN I conſider how remark- 

ably the ſeveral periods, in the 
riſe and declenſion of ancient ſtates, have 
deen characterized by the varying man- 
bers of their people, I am apt to be- 
lie ve, that an enquiry into the import- 
ance of our preſent taſte for flowers 
would be no very idle and unintereſting 
lpcculation, But as I would not wil- 


Hot, 


lingly foreſtal any abler pen, on a ſub- 
ie&t that deſerves to be conſidered b 
every patriot philoſopher of age, 1 
ſhall endeavour to confine my preſent 
animadverſions upon it within the nar- 
row compaſs of my awn private expe- 
rience, and content myſelf with giv: 
a ſhore account of the motives waich 
induced me to commence a flcrilt at 
firit, and of the ad which I 
+ tt have 
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have ſince derived from the off ces of 
my profeſſion. 

It is obſervable, that the laws of de- 
cency and politeneſs are, for the moſt 
part, nothing but mere local inſtitu- 
tions, very much limited in their au- 
thority, and very arbitrary and fludtu- 
ating in their nature; and that no one 
who offers himlelf a candidate for fame 
in matters of taſte and faſhion, can ſuc- 
eeed in his pretenſions at firſt, without 
accommodating them tothe approbation 
of popular prejudice; or hold his re- 
putation, after he has once procured it, 
on any ſaſer tenure than the uncertain 
voice of the multitude. Now, I mult 
own, I imagined (and perhaps many 
have beenas much deceived in this point 
as myſelf) that the vegetable virtuoſo's 
credit was more particularly ſubject to 
this precarious dependance, and that 
the chief ſecurity of it's ſupport con- 
ſiſted only in the accidental concurrence 
of numbers in an unaccountable and 
trifling purſuit. And it is very probable 
that I ſhould never have been convinced 
of the contrary, had I not been fortu- 
natety induced to purchaſe a ſmall col- 
lection of flowers, in order to eſcape the 
edious imputation of a taſteleſs ſingu- 
Irity. But as many a commendable 
action has been undertaken at firſt on 
no better principle than the fear ot ſhame, 
which has afterwards been proſecuted 
on a more erous mot:ve ; ſo was I 
brought at length to impreve that col- 
lection in conſequence of my own tho- 
rough conviction of it's great import- 
ance, which was originally procured in 
compliance only with -the tancies of 
other people. 

Being rather of a contemplative turn, 


and not very apt to whiſtle away any of 


my vacant time, I was not long in dif- 
covering that the cultivation of flowers 
had in it a much finer mixture of the 
utile dalci than any other employment 
whatever. But betore I attempt to thew 
in what particular reſpects it is moſtly 
ſuited to inſtru and delight, I would 
willingly remove two very common 
objections, notwithitandi (as their 
abſurdity is almoR as evident as any 
thing belonging to them) they may be 
thought hardly worthy of my notice. 
x fing, then, that ſuch an incon- 
ſiderateand ſuperficiatobſerver of things 
may poſſibly be met with, as ſhallreckon 
it any diſparagement to the intrinſic va- 
lue of a — that it is expokd te 2 


o 


great variety of accidents from the ir 
clemency of the weather, and perpetu- 
ally ſubject to the irregular domimon of 
the ſolar influence; it will be ſufficient 
to convince him of his miſtake, if he is 
not quite ineapable of being convinced 
at all, only juſt te remind him of the 


uncertain condition of his own proſpe- 


rity, and admonith him to refle& how 
little ſecure he is of being always pre- 
ſerved from the oppreſſive ftorms, or of 
enjoying the conitant ſunſhine of for. 
tune. And if that other objection, 


drawn from the ſuppoſed vanity of re- 


garding any thing of ſuch a ſhort dura- 
tion as the bloom of a flower, be ad- 
mitted as concluſive, it muſt unavoid- 
ably prove a great deal too much; fince 
it will not only hold with equal force 
againſt every temporal enjoyment, and 
all worldly ſatisfact ions whatever, but 
(which I muſt confeſs is a very ſhocking 
conſideration to me) will utterly anni- 
hilate all thoſe engaging qualities of the 
fair (ex, which are moſt eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to recommend them to our love 
and admiration. Let me add moreover, 
that if there be that real ſimilitude, 
which the frequency of the alluſion ſeems 
to make unqueſtionable, between hu- 
man life and a flower; it follows, that 
no man can pretend to a right of de- 
{piſing the one, that would be thought 
to place any value on the other. 
Nothing ought to be reckoned good 
any tarther than as it contributes to our 
happineſs. The value we put upon any 
pollefſion or enjoyment, is the only 
ſtandard that can be properly applied to 
determine it's real worth. hatever, 
2 is beſt fitted to adminiſter de- 
ight to an icular perſon, ought 
certainly 2 by Him at 
leaſt, as the chief inge lient of that 
ſummum bonum, which, tnough it be the 
common end of all our endeavours, has 


however been purſued by as many dif- 


ferent means as there have been differ- 
ent men. But tuppoling that no al- 
lowances were to be made in favour of 
ſingular propenũties; yet he that can 
— the — ot bis enjoymeiſts 
by contracting the extent of his poſſei- 
fons, ought, in all reaſonable conſtruc- 
tion, to be deemed a much happier man. 
than he who, under a fooliſh per ſuaſion 
that he is ſecuring to himſelf an inex- 
hauitible fund of delight, ſhall take in- 
ceſſant pains to augment thoſe riches, 
and extend thoſe territories, which, 

aita 
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after all, will as much diſqualify him 
- for enjoyment, as an unweildy corpu- 
lency of 2 would incapacitate him 
for expedition. And one might eaſily 
roduce many inſtances of men, who, 
b a prudent converſion of uch incum- 
brances into flowers, have received more 
ſatisfaction from the produce of a ſmall 
arterre, than from the income of a 
arge eſtate; and found themſelves as 
compleatly happy as a Corycius, after 
they had once rednced their concerns to 
the eaſy management of a ſingle acre. 

Folly may ſuggeit what it plealcs ; 
but that alone ought to be eſtcemed a 
trifle, which is of no conſequence ; 
whereas there is nothing in Nature un- 
worthy of a wiſe man's regard, becauſe 
the moſt inferior of all her productions 
may, in ſome light or another, be made 
inſtrumental to his improvement. 

Were we to reflect, in a proper man- 
ner, on the correlative {mportance of 
ſuch objects as may be thought ulcleſs 
and inſignificant, when conſidered only 
with regard to themſelves, we ſhould 
diſcover amediate fort of union between 
the wideſt links of that indefinite chain 
which holds together the conſtituents of 
the univerie: we ſhould perceive that 
all thoſe things, which are moſt diſhmi- 
lar in every otker reſpect, do however 
agree in that common deſtinat ion, where- 
by they become ſo many equally im- 
portant parts of one ſtupendous whole : 
and we ſhouid find as fit a place for the 
diſcovery of truth in every flower-gar- 
den, as in the celebrated groves of 
Cadmus. 

Is has been from this ſchool that I 
bare procured the beſt part of my phi- 
totophy ; and from this too have I learnt 
to improve and confirm my morals. 
The volume of nature is ſo full of paſ- 
fages above the explication of human 
laming, that the beſt proof of our 
having ſtudied it with uncommon dili- 
gence and ſucceſs, muſt conſiſt, chiefly, 
in our being able to produce from it 
many uncommon inſtances of our igno- 
rance; and I have the vanity, or I ſhould 


rather ſay the modeſty, to boait, that I 
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have diſcovered diſficulties enough in 
one ſingle leaf of-it, to clear up my un- 
derſtanding from the ſtupifying influ- 
ence of a conceited ſufficiency, and to 
improve my reaſon into a perfect dith- 
dence of its utmoſt force and penetra- 
tion. Nor have I a flower in my poſ- 
ſeſſion that is leſs abounding in moral 
inſtruction than in beauty and ſweet- 
neſs. I cannot obſerve that induſtrious 
nicety with which the bee examines into 
every thing that comes in his way, with- 


out conſidering it as a re hful ad- 
monition to myſelf: if I do not 
colle& ſome 8 leſſon, that may ſup- 


port me under all the entuing revolu- 
tions of my life, from every flower that 
ſuch an inſect can extract proviſion from 
againſt the future exigencies of his, I 
am ready to place it to the account of 
my negligence, and to think myſelf 
guilty ot the moſt unpardonable folly, 
in ſuffering Him alone to profit from 
that, which I aſſume the abſurd privi- 
lege of cailing my own. 

In ſhort, there is ſuch a cloſe affinity 
between a proper cultivationof a flower- 
garden and a right diſcipline of the mind, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible for any 
thoughtful perſon that has made any 
proficiency in the one, to avoid paying 
a due attention to the other. That in- 
duſtry and care, which are ſo requiſite to 
cleanſe a garden from all ſorts of weeds, 
will naturally ſuggeſt to him how much 
more expedient it would be to exert the 
ſame diligence in eradicating all ſorts of 
prejudices, tollies. and vices, from the 
mind, where they will be as ſure to pre- 
vail, without à great deal of care and 
correction, as common weeds in a neg- 
lected piece of ground. And as it re- 
quires more pains to extirpate ſome 
weeds than others, accarding as they 
are more firmly fixed, more numerous, 
or more naturalized to the foil; ſo thoſe 
taults vill be found the moſt diſficult to 
be ſuppreſſed, which have been of the 
longeſt growth, and taken the deepeſt 
root; which are more predominant in 
number, and moſt congenial to the con» 
ititution. : 
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HERE is no one ſuhject that has 
given ſuch frequent exerciic' to 
the pens of my correſ 


ndents as the 
behaviour of ſervauts. Were I to have 


publiſhed all the letters I havereceived 
upon it, (not to mention the abuſes that 
have been ſen me for refuſing to mace 
thole letters public) they would alm>it 
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have equalled in number the letters that 

have been ſent me upon all other ſub- 

jets. The plogue of ſervants is the 
phraſe in every body's mouth : yet how 
fond we are of increaſing this plague, 
even to the deltruction oi our fortunes, 
may be ſeen in almoſt every family that 
has any pretenſions to gentility. But I 
muſt beg paruon ot tneſe corre{pcnd- 
ents for thinking a little different trom 
them upon this occaſion; or rather, ſor 
tak ing the part of ſervants in oppoſition 
to their maſters. 

Having paſied the greateſt part of my 
life in families, and being a ſtrict 
(though I hope not an impertinent) ob- 
ſerver of all occurrences that happen in 
them, I was very early of opinion that 
the good or bad qualities of ſervants 
were generally to be aſcribed to the con- 
ddt of their raatters ; and by repeated 
experiences ſince, I am become {o lan- 
guine in this opinion, that when I have 
a mind to ſtudy any maſter or miſtreſs 
thoroughly, I obſerve with circumipec- 
tion the particular diſpoſitions and be- 
haviour of their ſervants. If I find 
chearfulneſs in their countenances, ſo- 
briety in their manners, neatnels in 
their perions, readineſs in their attend- 
ance,” and harmony among themſelves, 
I always conclude that the maſter and 

miſtra's of ſuch ſervants have hearts 
which (according to a ſignificant ex- 
preſſion in lo life) lie in the right 
places. On the contrary, wherever I 
ſee ſervants with {ullennets or il]-nature 
zn their looks, with ſlothfulneſs in their 
motions, cr ſlovenlineis in their cloaths; 
or, above all, when I hear them quar- 
relling among themſelves ; I conclude 
that they are copying the manners of 
thoſe they ſerve ; and that the maſter and 
miſtrei of that houſe, whatever cha- 
rafters they may bear in the world, are 
difagreeable in themſelves, and a plague 
to all about them. 

By this rule I am generally able to 
judge with whit degree of eſtimation I 
am receive! at the {everal tea-tables 
where I viſit. I look only at the ſer- 
vant to know it I am a'welcome gueſt 
to his miſtreſs and the family: it he 
opens the door to me with a lock of in- 
difference, or ems flack in his attend. 
ance uon me, I ſ2crten the time of my 
ſtuy, and leſſen the number of my viſits 
at that houſe. . But if he ſhews me up 
ſtairs with a good grace, or locks at me 
with attention while I am indulging an 
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old man's fondneſs for prattling, I am 
as well {atisfied of his miſtreſs's regard 
for me, as if ſhe had offered me her 
purſe. 


The Spectator, 1 — of a family 


of ſervants, lays, That inſtead of fly. 
ing from the parts of the houſe through 
© waich their matter is poiſing, they in- 
« dultrioully contrive to place themſelves 
© in his way. And I am intimate in a 
family, where the only unpleaſant hours 
that jeryants know, are thoſe in which 
the matter and miſtrets of the houſe are 
abient. I have obſerved with great 
delight, when my friend and his lady 
have been ſtepping into the coach for a 
journey of a tew days, that the men 
and maid- ſervants have been crouding 
to the door, and with tears in their eyes 
waiting for the laſt kind nod, as they 
have driven from the houſe, 
done my heart good, when in the ab- 
ſence ot their matter and miſtreſs I have 
looked in upca theſe honeſt people, to 
ſee with what eagerneſs they have run 
to me, to enquire, every one at once, 
if I had heard any news of their bene: 
factors, and at what time they would 
return. It would he unneceſſary, after 
what I have ſaid of theſe ſervants, to 
enter upon the character of the maſter 
and mittreſs. I ſhall content myſelf 
with obſerving, that if all thoſe who 
have ſervants were of the ſame diſpo- 
ſition with the people I am ſpeaking of, 
T ſhould hardly have had occaſion to 
write upon this ſubject. | | 

Seneca ſays of ſervants, * That they 
© are a kind of humble friends.* (Not 
according to the modern acceptation of 
humble friends; for by ſuch are meant 
thoſe who are ta be fill more dependent 
on our humours, and who, in return 
for precarious meat and drink, are to 
think,ſpcak,and act, exactly as we would 
have them.) He goes on to obſerve, 
That it is the part of a wiſe and good 
man to deal with his inferior as he 
weuld have his ſuperior deal with 
him; fortune having no more power 
over ſervants than over their maſters : 
and he that duly conſiders how many 
ſervants have come to be maſters, and 
how many maſters to be ſervants, will 
lay no great ſtreſs of argument either 
upon the one, or upon the other. 
Some uſe their ſervants worſe than 
beaſts, in laviſh attendances between 
their drink and their luſts ; as if they 
were not made of the ſame materials 
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« with their maſters, or to breathe the butler was cured of a violent inclination 
« ſame air, or to die under the ſame to fotting, by having the keys of the 
conditions. It is worthy oh ſervat ion, cellar delivered to his Ke: ping; and that 
continues he, * that the molt impe- the houtekeeper, who is one of the moſt 
« ricus maſters over their own ſervants, thoughtful and ducreet matrons I know , 
are at the fame time the moſt abject of, was one of the giddieſt girls alive, 
© flaves to the ſervants of other maſters. till the affairs of the tamily were thrown 
« ] will not diſtinguich a ſervant by his into her hands. 
© office, but by his manners; the one is FTI do not mean to infinuate hy theſe 
« the work ot fortune, the other of vir- circumſtances, that every drunken foot- 
tue.“ 8 may ſhould keep the keys of his maſter's 
Thus far ſays Seneca: and indeed the cellar, or that every madcap of a maid 
wretchednels of ſervitude is altogether ſhould be intruſted, by way of ſobering 
owing to the youu of ſuperiority; a her, with the management of a family; 
pride, which if properly exerted, would I only mentioned them to ſhew thateven 
appear in — thoſe happy whom vices and follies are ſometimes to be 
fortune has made dependent upon us for cured hy good uſage; and if fo, how 
favour and ſupport. This indeed would greatly may good qual: ies be improved 
de the pride of Man; and I have always by the ſame indulgent behaviour, 
conſidered it as the principal happineſs I have ſaid in a former paper, that 
of every maſter, that Heyven has placed people are more likely to be praiſed in- 
him ia a ſituat ion · to make life eaſy and to good qualities, than to be razled out 
comfortable to thoſe whoſe lot it is to of bad ones: and I have always found, 
depend upon him for bread. that to commend a ſervant for doing 
For my own part, I have always. right (and every ſervant does rigat 
deen of opinion that the maſter is as ſometimes) has had a much better effect 
much obliged tothe ſervant who acquits than chiding and complaining when he 
hi: If in his office with diligence and has happened to do wrong, To cheriſh 
faithfulnets, as the ſervant to the maiter the defire of pleaſing in a ſervant, you 
for his indulgence. But in the common muſt ſhew him that you are pleaſed ; tor 
opinion it Ys otherwite: and the per- what encouragement is there for his 
formance of thoſe duties which ſhall en- perſeverance, unleſs you tell him at ſirſt 
title the ſcrvant to a reward in heaven, that he is in the right way? 
ſhall be inſufficient to procure him either To conclude this ſubje& ; I would 
1 civil word or a kind look from his have ſervants conſidered as reaſonable 
imperious matter. A beings ; as thoſe, who though they have 
How contrary a behaviour is that of the frailties of men, have alſo their vir- 
the family above-mentioned ! If a fer- tues, their affections, and feelings: that 
vant has done his duty, he is fure to be they can repay good offices with grati- 
commended for it: if through incapa- titude, — ill ones with neglect; and 
city cr inadveztency he has committed that they are intitled to our tavour, up 
a fault, iv is paſſed over with $ood-hu- they have deſerved our diſpleaſure. 
mour ; or if through careleſſneis or de- fhall only add, for the intormation 
kigo, the admonitions he recrives are the my correſpondenis, that I ſhall pay no 
admonitions oF a friend, who adyites regard to the complaints that are ient 
him, for his own ſake, to amendment, me agoinſt Bad ſervants, unleſs I am 
an encourages him to ſet about it by thoroughly convinced that they comg 
gent ene 2 perivaſion. It may be from Gocd maſtery. 
worth the mentioning, that my friend's 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. tion whether or no it be deſerving 
na, ä . of public commiſeration. Previous, 
ROM a full conviction that your however, to wha: r-lates immediately 
ears are always open to the afftict- to myſelf, be 1 Kind as to indulge an 

ta, I preſume to ſend you the ſtory of elderly man, wle infirmity is to be 
af dilireſs, which is left to your diſcre- taKative, and who delights in a long 
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train of anĩmad verſions upon every in- 
tereſting occurrence. 
At the creation of your World, your 


modeſty ſuggeited that the advantages 


accruing trom it might enable you in 
due time to keep a one-horſe chair; and 
that as ſoon as you were in poſſeſſion of 
this vehicle, you would invite the rea- 
der to a feat in it, and occaſionally make 
the tour of the adjacent villages. But 
whether you are enabled to iet up this 
equipage or not, I would adviſe you, 
at this ſcaſon of the year, to withdraw 
your laudable purpoie of reforming vice 
in town, and to let your endeavours he 
gire&ed to confirm virtue militant in 
the country. Drinking, gaming, 
atheiim, and the mincy vices, which 
from time immemorial have more or 
Jeſs (warmed in our capital, have been 
combated by the moiſt eminent divines, 
moraliſts, and poets, and all, to no pur- 
pole. For my own part, I cannot help 
hooking upon almolt every. ſpecies of 
diflolutenets as a kind,of plague : and 
ii I was worthy ot adviſing the legitla- 
ture, I ſhould propoſe that a line of 
circumvallation might be made at the 
ctiſtance of five miles all round the town, 
and a guard appointed to prohibit all 


perſons, betraying the leaſt ſymptom of 


any of theſe epidemical diſeaſes, from 


paſſing the line. Provided always, that 
in caſe a radical curt ſhall be effected 


on a patient or patients, he, ſhe, or 


they, on a proper certificate, declaring 

free from all infection, may be 
privileged to quit thoſe noĩſome quar- 
ters, and retire into the country. I can 
think of no other method by which the 
miſcrable objects that range under the 
ſeveral denominations of gameſters, 
fwearers, liars, drunkards, coxcombs, 
faſhion-mongers, &c. in either ſex, 
may be ee all communication 
with thoſe who are untainted. 

A conſiderate perſon cannot paſs a 
coxcomb in his walks, without bein 
ſenſibly hurt at the reflection that ſuch a 
calamity is incident to human nature. 
Theſe deplorable creatures are incapa- 
cĩtated from concealing their complaint: 
a primary ſymptom is a total ſuppreſ- 

of every reaſonable thought: af- 
ter which, there can be no wonder, it, 
when they are become fools, they put 
on the habit of their order, and conti- 
nue to fatigue the invention of their 
tradeſmen, with a view to beguile the 
tediouſneſs of time. 1 


; What, Mr. Fitz-Adams, ſhall we ſay 


to taoſe perſons who will ſubje& them. 
ſelves to infection by a communication 
with ſuch wretches ? I could as ſoon pay 
a viſit to a man born deaf and dumb, 
for the ſake of converſation, as deceive 
myſelf with the idea of improvement 
with one of theſe coxcombs. Ihe no- 
toriety of the ſymptoms attending this 
dilcale, makes it needleſs to recite them 
all; a vaſt pomp of dre!s, an habitual 
contraction of the muſcles to a prin, 
with a continual incoherent kind of 
prattle, are ſo many characteriſties of 
their diſtemper. And, I fear, the va- 
lidity of our plea would be rejected, 
ſhould we urge that we tell inadvertent. 
ly into their company; ſince they gene- 
rally carry their heads, like thoſe of 
poſts on a toot-path, ſuſhciently whiten- 
ed, to deter even the moſt heediefs from 
itumblingon them in the dark. 

Among the ſeveral peſtilences which 
conſtitute the general plague, no one is 
of equal fatality with that of Faſhion. 
Thoje who are ſeized with this phrenzy, 
as they are the moſt numerous, ſo are 
they the molt extravagant in their ac- 
tions. The ſemales diſcover their he- 
ing tainted, by every geſticulation ot a 
Coulin Betty. They wear no cap, and 
only ſubſtitute in it's room variety of 
trumpery ribbands, tied up with no 
other propriety than the preſent fit ſhall 
happen to direct. Let your eye travel 
over the whole perſon, and by the diſ- 
polition of the dreſs, you will no longer 

ſitate if the imagination is diſturb- 
ed. By whatmeans, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
except & the effects, ſhall we deter- 
mine the mens ſana And what judg- 
ment ought we to pals upon thoſe crouds 
of temales, who are every day tottering 
along the public walks upon peg-heels? 
Nothing, turely, can be more repug- 
nant to common ſenſe, than this con- 
trivance in the ladies to weaken their 
ſupport, who had hefore too great an 
aptitude to fall. If there can be any 
reaſon aſſigned for ſo ſtrange a conduct, 
it mult be this, that they thought it ne- 
celſary to diminiſh the baſe, after they 
had lightened the capital. * ' 

Tt would be adownziglt ——_—_— 
of your tagacity to imagine, that the 
malignant conſequences annexed to this 
diſtemper are unnoticed by you. An 
object whole entire maſs of blood is 
corrupted by Faſhion, becomes not un- 
worthy the cognizance of the higher 
powers, as the moſt prejudicial Being 
to a civil ſociety. In order webs — 
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T do, you need only to conſider what 
are the evils coniequential to Faſhion. 
Are they not thole of — pride, ex- 
travagance, gaming, and «© ſhoneſty? 
Perſons afflicted with this malady, are 
apt to imagine themſelves under no ob- 
ligation to pay their juſt debts ; while 
thoſe contraſted at a gaming-table arc 
to be diſcharged with all the punctuali- 
ty of honeſty. 

Theſe reflect ions, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
are the reſult of a heart- felt concern for 
the good of my country. + 4 he proipe- 
rous growth of every kind of iniquity 
cannot fail, in the end, of endangering 
her political health. One ſhould be apt 
to believe, that our own foil was not 
pregnant enough with vice, while we 
are daily adopting every exotic tolly. 


Our natural enemy, even antecedent to 


conqueſt, is impoſing upon us, not 
only her language, but her manners and 
dreſs. A fuverficial view of the hiſtory 
of old Rome will preſent us with every 
fimilar circumſtance of corruption. 
God forbid a ſimilar tate ſhould over- 
take us 
I have hitherto ſuppreſſed an inclina- 
tion to trouble you with my diſapproba- 
tion of the times; and nothing lets than 
mopen violation of all the laws ofdecen- 
cy, good ſenſe, and duty, in my own fa- 
mily, could have prompted int to enlarge 
the lift of your correſpondents. I am 
now, Sir, at my paternal eſtate, where I 
conſtantly reſide, unleſs ſome unavoid- 
ably occurrence breaks in upon my re- 
tirement, and calls meto town. In the 
younger part of my days, by virtue of 
public employments, I was admitted to 
a pretty large commerce with mankind ; 
but on my father's deceaſe, fatiated 
with the 1 of high life, I with- 
drew in my forty- firſt year to the place 
I now write from. I am conſcious of 
no very material imprudence that I have 
ilty of, except my marriage, 
which has ſhaded my viſionary proſpe& 
of happineſs with the heavieſt diſquie- 
tude, Two daughters only are the 
ſue of this marriage; who, thanks to 
the tuition of their mother, are not 
wanting in any ſingle accompliſhment 
of modiſh education. They ſpeak 
French before they underſtand Engliſh, 
and play at cards for pounds, without 
knowing the value of a ſhilling; and, 
na word, by a patrician diſreliſh of 
*conomy, ſpeak themſelves the incon- 


teſted children of Sir Pope Pcdigre-'s 
daughter. I torbear to mention the 
manner in which (with their mother's 
connivance) they affect to expoſe the 
obi{curity ot my 2 becauſe I maſt 
acknowledge it to have been deſtitute 
of the honour of adignified ſpendthriſt, 
or an illuſtrious ſuicide. 

Having lived fo long a voluntary 
exile from the beau monde, my maxim 
are exploded as quite obſolete. My 
wife and daughters are perpetually af- 
ſuring me, that I act in no reſpett like 
any of my polite neighbours : I will 
diſpute that they have ſome colour of 
truth for this aſſertion; for you muſt 
be ſenſible, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that it is 
no caſy matter for a man in his 
climacteric todiveſt himſelf of old aceuſ- 
tomed prejudices; and though I profeſs 
all imaginable deference to my great 
neighbours, they muſt excuſe the auk- 
ward particularity I have of paying my 
debts, and of obſtinately perfevering in 
going now and then to church. Be- 
lides what I have mentioned, I have 
the peculiar felicity of ſeeing, that no- 
thing which either my anceſtors or I 
have done, within or without doors, is 
in the lcaſt correſpondent with my ta- 
mily's taſte. The garden is a devoted 
victim to their caprice: laſt ſummer 
they erected it in a Chineſe temple, but 
it proved too cold to be inhabited. In 
the winter, all my Chriſtmas blocks 
went to the compoſit ion of a hermitage, 
which is only tenanted by my girls, 
and the female hermits of taſte of their 
acquaintance. This ſpring I narrow- 
ly eſcaped the reputation ot building a 
ruin in my park ; but luckily as my 
workmen were lopping ſome of my 
trees, they opened, by mere accident, a 
profpe& to my Lord Killdollar's houſe, 
the nobleſt, perhaps, and moſt natural 
ruin extant. 

It is impoſſible for you to conceive 
the inſtances I could enumerate : but, 
not to tire your patience by a long de- 
tail of grievances, I ſhall cloſe my let- 
ter with oblerving, that I ſee a tucceſ- 
lion of them betore me, while my wife 
is above polluting the blood of the Pe- 
digrees, by admitting into her compo- 
ſition the leaſt tincture of atfability ; and 
while my daughters are in a fair way of 
dying unmarried, by their polite\bcha- 
viour, and meretricious ſtyle of drets. 


If the reaſonableneis of my _— 
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ſhould obtain the ſanction of your ap- 
robation, and be countenanced in the 
World, it will in ſome meaſure allevi- 


N* LXXXIX, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1754: 


T has been the conſtant practice, ever 
ſince I can remember, for people to 
recommend the particular wares they 
deal in, by ſetting forth that they are 
more eſſentially neceſſary at the preſent 
time, than they were ever known to be 
in times paſt. The doctor, to recom- 
mend his Elixir for the nerves, addreſſes 
you with—* Never were Nervous De- 
« cays, &c. ſo frequent as at preſent,” 
The man of learning prefaces his diſ- 
courſe upon occult qualities with— 
Never was there fo total a decay of 
literature as at preſent; and the di- 
vine introduces his volume of ſermons 
with—* Never did fin and folly abound 
© ſo as atpreſent.” 
| Burthough this method may be a very 
one, and may have contributed 
greatly to the increaſe of trade, I have 
always conſidered it as ſomewhat bor- 
dering upon craft, and have therefore 
rejected it, to purſue a contrary prac- 
tice. Never was mankind ſo good as at 
ſent, I ſay again and again: for 
wever unwiſe or unrighteous the peo- 
ple of theſe nations may have been two 
oy ago, it is hardly to be conceived 
ow greatly they are improved in their 
underſtandings, 2nd amended in their 
morals, by the extenſive circulation of 
theſe my lucubrations. g 
- Many perſons are of opinion, (I ſup- 
poſe from the effects which they find to 
have been produced in themſclves) that 
every individual of my readers has been 
in ſome reſpect or other the better for me: 
but this perhaps may be carrying the 
matter a little too far; and indeed I have 
a private reaſon for thinking that there 
may be here and there one, who, though 
a conſiderable reader of theſe excellent 
eſſays, has received no benefit from them 
at all. There are people in the world, 
who, becauſe they pride themſelves 
upon contradicting an eſtabliſhed opi- 
nion, have ſuggeſted in a whiſper, that 
this is not abſolutely, and — all intents 
and purpoſes, the very beſt paper that 
has 2 been publiſned in any age 
cr coumtry. And, to confeſs a truth, 
which will, no doubt, be as ſurprizing 
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ate the affliction of, Sir, your conſtant 
reader and admirer. ia | 


to my readers as it was to me, I have | 
actually received a letter written in ſo- i 
ber ſadneſs, and without the leaft in. \ 
tention to be witty, inſinuating that [ 
am growing dull, and adviſing me to f 
lay down my pager while I can do it t 
with honour. ut as I have hitherto y 
found my wit to be {nexhauſtible, and ſ 


as I have now, as much as ever, the h 
E my country at heart, Jam will- If 

g to continue theſe my labours while 0 
there are the leaſt gleanings of folly re- m 
maining, and till T can have the glory cr 
of effecting a thorough reformation. th 

To follow this great and laudable de- ſp 
ſign, I muſt beg of my correſpondents ar, 
to be very diligent in cheir enquiries tio 
after what is doing in town, and that a, 


they will negle& no opportunity- of to 


tranſmitting me all the intelligence they Pr: 
can get. i ſhould be glad to know, ma 
among other matters of conſequence, if tha 
there 1s yet any ſuch thing as play going iny 
on at White's. I ſhould like allo to of 


hear that the propoſal for eſtabliſhing peo 
lectures on divinity and moral philoſo- 


phy next winter, in the great room at 
t. James's Coffee-houſe, has met with the 
the approbation of the whole club. The the 


repeated aſſurances which I am daily re- 
ceiying that fornication and adulteryare 
entirely at a ſtand in this great metro- 
polis, are highly agreeable to me; as al. 
lo that the great increaſe of bloom, wich 
has of late been ſo very obſervable on 
the cheeks of ladies of faſhion, is wholly 
owing to their abhorrence of cards and 
late hours. I hear with great fe- con- 
atulation and delight tro the city, 
that they are hourly inereaſimg in fru- 
ality and induſtry ; and that neither 
hazard, nor any unlawful game at cards, 
has been ſo much as thought of at then 
clubs for this — paſt. But, 
above all, T am charmed with the gc- 
counts which I have from time to time 
received of the laſt general election. 
That inflexible abhorrence of bribery 
and corruption which fo viũbly aud 
univerſally manifeſted itſelf among 1 
ranks and orders of men, conſtitucuu 


as well as candidates, mult be an 72 
telt. 
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teſtable proof of the conſummate vir- 
tue of the preſent times. 

From all theſe happy conſiderations, 
I am perfectly of opinion with the late 
Mr. Whiſton, that the Millennium, or 
the kingdom of the juſt upon earth, is 
very near at hand, When that long- 
expected time arrives, I ſhall conſider 
the plan of this paper as compleat, and 
conclude it the Thurſday following, 
with a benediction to my readers. 

It has been ov:ing to this general re- 
formation, (which I flatter myſelf has 
been principally brought about by theſe 
weekly eſſays) that I have thought fit to 
ſuppreſs certain letters, lately come to 
hand, which are filled with moſt unrea- 
ſonable complaints againſt the iniquity 
of the times. One of theſe letters la- 
ments very emphatically the great in- 
creaſe of Popery among us, and begs 
that I would poſtpone every amuſin 
ſpeculation, to attack with gravity an 
argument the doctrine of tranſubſtant ia- 
tion. The ſame letter recommends, in 
a poſtſcript, ſome neceſſary alterations 
to be made in the book of Common 
Prayer, and deſires that my next paper 
may be an addreſs to the biſhops upon 
that occaſion. Another of theſe letters 
inveighs bitterly againſt the univerſality 
of ſkittle-grounds in the gardens of 
people of faſhion, and aſſures me that 
it is in vain to hope for a reformation, 
while gentlemen and ladies, nay, even 
the clergy themſelves, are mĩſ- ſpendi 
their time in the unchriſtian-like diver- 
fons of porters and draymen. The 


letter ſigned Decorus, complaining of 


EY nakedneſs at church, had 
ong ago received a place in theſe papers, 
if Feoald have hom convinced Fat it 
had leſs of inventfon in it than of reality: 
for I am aſſured by a particular friend, 
who is a conſtant 2 of all pub- 
lic places, that ſince my repeated ani- 

verſions on that fubze „there is 
not a pair of naked ſhoulders to be ſeen 
either for love or money. He proceeds 
futher to aſſure me, that thoſe excellent 
animadyerfions have given the ladies 
luch an unconquerable averſion to all 
kinds of nakedneſs, that a party of 
them, going this ſummer - from Rich- 
mond to Vauxhall by water, choſe ra- 
ther to ſee a handſome young fellow go 
to the bottom, as he was attempting to 
ſwim acroſs the Thames, than to take 
bim into their boat; and when the wa- 
terman begged for God's ſake that they 
Wight ſave the young man's life, the 


eldeſt of the ladies proteſted with great 
vehemence, that ſhe had rather the whole 
odious ſex ſhould periſh, than have her 
modeſty affronted with the fight of a 
naked man. 

But though every reformation of this 
kind is a ſenſible pleaſure to me, I am 
very far from attributing the whole me- 
rit of it to myſelf; on the contrary, it 
is with the utmoſt pride and ſatisfaction 
that I acknowledge the many and great 
helps which I have received from corre- 
ſpondents, whoſe names, whenever they 
come to be mentioned in this under 
taking, will reflect an honour upon my 
own. It is to thele gentlemen, more 
than to myſelf, that I am to aſcribe the 
retormation above-mentioned : and be- 
caule, as I ſaid before, in ſpite of our 
endeavours to make mankind. perfect, 
there is ſtill perhaps a little ſprinkling 
of folly remaining amongſt us; and as 
the Millennium may poſſibly be at a 
much greater diſtance than Mr. Whiſton 
and I have fo ſanguinely imagined it ts 
be ; and, moreover, conſidering the com- 
1 weakneſs of my own abilities, 

hereby requeſt and intreat of my cor4 
reſpondents, that they will continue ts 
favour me with their aſſiſtance in this 
work, which will moſt certainly be 
brought to a concluſion on the very firſt 
Thurſday after the ſaid Millennium 
ſhall commence. r 

I cannot ſhew myſelf more in earneſt 
upon this occaſion, than by cloſing my 
paper with the following humble ad- 
dreſs to one of its ableſt ſupporters. . 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM TOTHE® OF ee. 
WITH grateful heart FrTz-Apait 


greets ye, 3 N 
And in theſe rhimes, my Los d, intreats ye, 
That you once more the Wort o would prop, 
Which, but for ſtrength like yours, muſt drop: 
For I, grown weak, and ſomewhat older, 
Feel it too heavy on my ſhoulder : 

And well 1 may; for bars have ſung, 

That giant ATLAS, huge and ftrong, 

Oft found his Wort Þ too great a load, 

And aſk'd aſſiſtance of a Gov, 

Who eas'd his back with little pain, 

And ſet the Wort > to rights again. 

So I from You, my great AL.cives, 

(un aim my gloty and my pride is) 
equeſt, my Lox v—=You know my drift 

That you would lend me t'other lift : 

Your ſmalleſt effort is enough, . 

The ſame you uſe in taking ſnuff: 

You ſmile, my Lox p——indeed tis true, 

Arte and your THUME will do. 
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N old friend and fellow - ſtudent of 
mine at the univerſity called upon 
me the other morning, and found me 
reading Plato's Sympoſion. I laid down 
my book to receive him; which, after the 
firſt uſual compliments, he took UPs 
ſaying— You will give me leave to ſce 
© what was the object of your ſtudies,” 
Nothing leſs than the divine Plato,“ 
ſaid I, © that amiable philoſopher — 
With whom, ' interrupted my friend, 
“Cicero declares, that he would rather 
be in the wrong, than in the right with 
© any cther.'—* I cannot, replied I, 
carry my veneration for him to that 
de of enthuſiaſm; but yet, where- 
fever I underſtand him, (for I confeſs 
I do not every where) I prefer him to 
all the ancient philoſophers. His Sym- 
© poſion more particularly engages and 
© entertains me, 2s I ſee there the man- 
ners and characters of the moſt emi- 
© nent men, of the politeſt times, of the 
© politeſt city of Greece. And, with 
© all due reſpect to the moderns, I much 
4 2 whether an account of a mo- 
dern Sympoſion, though written b 
the ableſt hand, could be read with ſo 
much pleaſure and improvement. — I 
do not know that, replied my friend; 
* for though I revere the ancients as 
© much as you poſſibly can, and look 
* upon the moderns as pigmies when 
© compaired to thoſe giants, yet if we 
© come up to, or near them in any 
© thing, itis in the elegancy and delicacy 
© of our convivial intercourſe.” 

I was the more ſurprized at this doubt 
of my friend's, becauſe I knew that he 
implicitly ſubſcribed to, and ſuperſti- 
tiouſly maintained, all the, articles of 
the claſſical faith. I therefore aſked 
him whether he was ſerious ? He 2n- 
ſwered me that he was : that in his mind, 
Plato ſpun out that 6lly affair of love 
too fine and too leng ; and that if I 
would but let him introduce me to the 
club, of which he was an unworthy 
member, he believed I ſhould at leait 


entertain the ſame doubt, or perhaps 


oven decide in favour of the moderns. 
3 thanked my friend for his kindneſs, 
but added, that in whatever ſociety he 
was an unworthy member, I ſhould be 


ftikamers vawerthy guelt, That tne: 


over my retired and domeſtic turn of 
life was as inconſiſtent with the engage. 
ments of a club, as my natural taci- 
turnity amongtt ſtrangers would be mi. 
placed in the midſt of all that feſtal mĩrth 
and gaicty. Lou miſtake me,“ an- 
twered iny friend; * every member of 
our club has the privilege of bring- 
ing cne friend along with him, win 
© is by no means thereby to become a 
© member of it; and as for your taci- 
« turnity, we have ſome ſilent members, 
© who, by the way, are none of our 
© worſt. Silent people never ſpoil com- 
« pany; but, on the contrary, by be. 
ing good hearers, encourge good 
c 33 But I have another dif. 
© ficulty, anſwered I, © and that J 
doubt a very ſolid one; which is, that 
© I drink nothing but water.'—* 80 
much the worſe for you," replied m 
friend, who, by the by, loves his bott 
moſt academĩically; © you will pay for 
© the charet you do not drink. We uſe 
© no com 4 every one drinks as 
© little as he pleaſes— Which I pre- 
© fume,” interrupted I, © is as much as 
he can.. That is juſt as ĩt happens,” 
ſaid he; * ſometimes, it is true, we 
make puny good fittings ; but for my 
© own part, I chuſe to go home always 
before eleven: for, * my word for 
© it, it is the ſitting up late, and not 
© the drink, that defiroys the conſtitv- 
tion.“ As I found that my friend 
would have taken a refafal ill, I told 
hint, that for this once I would certainly 
attend him to the club; butdefired him 
to give me previouſly the outlines of tae 
characters of the ſitting members, that 
might know he to behave myſelf pro- 
periy. © Your precaution, {aid he, *13 
a prudent one, and I will make you 
ſo well acquainted with them before 
kand,that you thall not ſeem © ſtrange! 
when anong them., You muit kues, 
then, that our club conſiſis of at lea 
torty members when compleat. 0! 
theſe, many are now in the count; 
and beſides, we have forme vacances 
which cannot be filed up till next 
winter. Patties and apoplezies have 
of late, I don't know why, been preti 
rife amcæig us, aud carried off a g 
many. It is net abovea week 2 
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e that poor Tom Toaftwell fell on a 
« ſudden under the table, as we thought 
« only a little in drink, but he was car- 


« ried home, and never ſpoke more. 


« Thoſe whom you will nrobably meet 
« with to-day are, firſt of all, Lord 
s Feeble,an 
« 2 true fine gentleman, and for a man 
« of quality, a pretty claſſic. He has 
lived rather taſt formerly, and im- 


« paired his conſtitution by fitting vp - 


4 


« late, and drinking your thin 
« wines. He is ſtill what you 
£ nervous, which makes him a little 
« low-ſpirited and reſerved at firſt; but 
he grows very affable and chearful as 
© ſoon as he has warned his ſtomach 
© with about a bottle of good claret. 

«© Sir Tunbelly Guzzle is a very wor- 
thy north-country baronet, of a good 
« eftate, and one who was 724 — 
in the world, till being twice choſen 
knight of the ſhire, er, Aaron con- 
equence got a pretty employment at 
© court, he run out conſiderably. He 
© has left off houſe-keeping, and is now 
upon a retrieving ſcheme. He is the 
© heartieſt, honeſteſt fellow living; and 
though he is a man of very few words, 
© I can aſſure you he does not want 
« ſenſe, He had an nniverſity educa- 
tion, and has a good notich of the 
© claſſics. The r man is confined 
© half the year at leaſt with the gout, 
and has beſides an inveterate ſcurvy, 
© which I cannot account for: no man 
* can live more regularly ; he eats no- 
thing but plain meat, and very little 
© of that; heUrinks no thin wines; and 
never fits up late, for he has his full 
© dole by eleven. 

Colonel Culverin is a brave old ex- 
* perienced officer, though but a licute- 
© nant-colonel of foot. Between you 
* and me, he has had great ſnjullice 
done him; and is now commanded by 
* many who were not born when he 
* came firſt into the army. He has 
* ſerved in Ireland, Minorca, and Gib- 
* raltar ; and would Have been in all the 
late battles in Flanders, had the regi- 
ment been ordered there. It is a plea- 
* ſure to hear him talk of war. He is 
the beit natured man alive, but alittle 
too jealous of his honour, and too apt 
to be in a paſſion; but that is ſoon 
* over, and then he is ſorry for it. I fear 
he is dropſical, which I impute to his 
* drinking our Champaigns and Bur- 
* gundies, He got that ill Fabit abroad, 


leman of admirable ſenſe, 
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Sir. George Plyant is well born, has 
a genteel fortune, keeps the very beſt 
company, and is to be ſure one of the 
beſt · bred men alive: he is fo good - na- 
tured, that he ſeems to have no will of 
his own. He will drink as little or as 
much as you pleaſe, and no matter of 
what. He has been a mighty man 
with the ladies ſormerly, and loves the 
crack of the whip ſtill. He is our 
news-monger ; for, being amemberof 
the privy chamber, he goes to court 
every day, and conſequently knows. 
pretty well what is going forward 
there. Poor gentleman ! I fear we 
ſhall not keep him long ; for he ſeems 
far gone in a confumption, though 
the doctors ſay it is only a nervous 


— 
Will Sitfaſt is the beſt-natured fel- 
low living, and an excellent com 
nion, though he ſeldom ſpeaks ; but 
he is no flincher, and ſits every man's 
hand out at the club, He is a very 
good ſcholar, and can write very pret- 
ty Latin verſes, I doubt he is in a. 
eclining way; for a paralytical ſtroke 
has lately twitched up one fide of his 
mouth fo, that he is now obliged ta 
take his wine diagonally. However, 
he keeps up his ſpirits bravely, and 
never — his glaſs. f . 
Doctor Carbuncle is an honeſt, 
jolly, merry parſon, well affected to 
the government, and much of a 8 
tleman. He is the lite of our club, 
inſtead of being the leaſt reſtraint up- 
on it. He is an admirable ſcholar, 
and I really believe has all Horace by 
heart; I know he has him always in 
his pocket, His red face, enflamed 
noſe, and ſwelled legs, make him ge- 
nerally thought a hard drinker by 
thoſe who do not know him; but I 
mult do him the juſtice to ſay, that I 
never ſaw himdiſguiſed with liquor in 
my life. It is true, he is a very large 
man, and can hold a great deal, which 
makes the colone] call him, pleaſantly 
enough, a veſſol of election. 
The laſt and leaſt, concluded m 


friend, * is your humble ſervant, ſuc 


I 


asT am; and if you pleafe, we will go 
and walk in the park till dinner time. 
agreed, and we ſet out together. Bus 


here the reader will perhaps expect that 
I ſhould let him walk on a little, while 1 
give his charaQter. We were of the ſame 


car of St. John's College in Cam- 
ricge: he was 2 younger brother of a 
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good family, was bred to the church, 
and had juſt got a fellowſhip in the col- 
lege, when his-elder brother dying, he 
Tucceeded to an eaſy fortune, and re- 
ſolved to make himſelf eaſy with it, that 
is, to do nothing. As he had reſided 
Jong in college, he had contracted all 
the habits, prejudices, the lazineſs, the 
ſoaking, the pride, and the pedantry of 
the cloyſter, which after a certain time 
are ever to he rubbed off. He conſi- 
dered the critieal knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin words, as the utmoſt effort of 
the human underſtanding; and a glaſs 
of good wine in good company, as the 
higheſt pitch of human felicity. Accord- 
ingly, he paſſes his mornings in reading 
the claiſies, moſt of which he has long 
had by heart; and his evenings in drink- 
Ing his glaf $ of good wine, which by fre- 
quent filling, amounts at leaſt to two, 
and often to three bottles a day. I muſt 
not omit mentioning, that my friend is 
tormented with the ſtone; which misfor- 
tune he imputes to having once drankwa- 
ter for a month, by the preſcription of the 
late Doctor Cheyne, and by no means 


co at leaſt two quarts of claret a day, for 


theſe laſt thirty years. To return to my 
friend IJ am very much miltaken,” 


ſaid he, as we were walking in the park, 


© if you do not thank me for procurin 
© this day's entertainment: for a ſet of 
© worthier gentlemen to be ſure never 
lived. I make no doubt of it,” faid 
I, and am therefore the more con- 
cerned when I reflect, that this club 
of worthy gentlemen might, by your 
own account, be not improperly called 
an hoſpital of incurables, as there is 
not one among them who does not la. 
bour under ſome chronical and mortal 
diſtemper.—“ I tee what you would 
be at, anſwered my friend; © you 
would infinuate, that it is all owing to 
wine: but let me aſſure you, Mr, 
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ret, if neat and good, can hurt no man." 
I did not reply to this aphoriſm of my 
friend's, which I knew would draw on 
too long a diſcuſſion, eſpecially as we 
were juſt going into the club-room, 
where I took it for granted, that it was 
one of thegreat conſtitutional principles. 
The account of this modern Sympoſion 
ſhall be the ſubje& of my next paper, 
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friend preſented me to the 

company, in what he thought 
the moſt obliging manner; but which, I 
confeſs, put me a little out of counte- 
nance. * Give me. leave, gentlemen,” 
faid be, © to preſent to you my old 
friend, Mr. Fitz- Adam, the ingenious 
author of the World. The word Au- 
thor inſtantly excited the attention of the 
vrhole company, and drew all their eyes 
upon me: for people who are not apt to 
write themſelves, have a ſtrange curio- 
fity to ſee a Live Author. The gen- 
tlemen received me in common with 
thoſe geſtuxres that intimate welcome; 
and I on my part reſpectfully muttered 
ſome of thoſe nothings, which ſtand 
inſtead of the ſomething one ſhould ſay, 
and perhaps do full as well. 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen 
were refreſhing themſelves before din- 
ner with what they called a cool tan- 
kard ; in which they ſucceſſively drank 
to Me. When it came to my turn, I 
thought I could not decently decline 
drinking the gentlemen's healths, which 
I did aggregately but how was I ſur- 


prized, when, upon the firſt taſte, I diſ- 
covered that this cooling and refreſhin 
draught was compoled of the _—_ 
mountain wine, lowered indeed with 2 
very little lemon and water, but then 
heightened again by a quaptity of thoſe 
comfortable aromatics, nutmeg and gin- 
ger! Dinner, which had been called for 
more than once with ſome impatience, 
was at laſt brought up, upon the colo- 
nel's threatening perdition to the maſter 
and all the waiters of the houſe, if it 
was delayed two minutes longer. We 
ſat down without ceremony ; and we 
were no ſooner ſat down, than every 
body (except myſelf) drank every bo- 
dy's health, which made a tumultuous 
kind of noiſe. Tobſerved, with ſurprize, 
that the common quantity of wine was 
put into glaſſes of an immenſe fize and 
weight ; but my ſurprize ceaſed, when 
ſaw the tremulouy hands that took them, 
and for which I ſuppoſed they were in- 
tended as ballaſt. But even this = 
caution did not protect the noſe of Doc- 
tor Carbuncle from a ſevere ſhock, in 
his attempt to hit his mouth, "_ 4 
: A one, 


Fitz- Adam, that wine, eſpecially cla. 
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jonel, who obſerved this accident, cried 
out pleaſantly—* Why, Doctor, I find 
© you are but a bad engineer. While 
« you aim at your mouth, you will ne- 
« yer hit it, take my word for it. A 
« floating battery, to hit the mark, mutt 
« be pointed ſomething above, or below 
© it, If you would hit your mouth, di- 
rect your four-pounder at your fore- 
head, or your chin. The doctor good- 
— * thanked the colonel for the 
hint, and promiſed him to communicate 
it to his triends at Oxford, where, he 
owned, that he had ſeen many a good 
laſs of port ſpilt for want of it. Sir 
Funbelly almoſt ſmiled, Sir George 
laughed, and the whole company, ſome 
how or other, applauded this elegant 
piece of raillery. But, alas! things ſoon 
took a leſs pleaſant turn; for an enor- 
mous buttock of boiled ſalt beef, which 
had ſucceeded the ſoup, proved not to 
be ſufficiently corned for Sir Tunbelly, 
who had beſpoke it; and, at the ſame 
time, Lord Feeble took a diſlike to the 
claret, which he affirmed not to be the 
ſame, which they had drank the day be- 
fore; it had no fil/ineſs, went rough off 
the tongue, and his lordſhip ſhrewdly ſu- 
ſpected that it was mixed with Benecar- 
b, or ſome of thoſe black wines. This 
was a common cauſe, and excited uni- 
verfal attention. The whole company 
tated it ſeriouſly, and every one found 
a different fault with it. The maſter of 
the houſe was immediately ſent for up, 
examined, and treated as a criminal, 
Sir Tunbelly reproached him with the 
freſhneſs of the beef, while, at the ſame 
time, all the others fell upon him for the 
badneſs of his wine; telling him, that it 
was not fit uſage vor ſuch good cul- 
tomers as they were; and, in fine, threat- 
ering him, with a migration of the club 
to ſome other houſe. The criminal laid 
the blame of the beef s not being corned 
enough upon his cook, whom he pro- 
miſed to turn away; and atteſted heaven 
and earth, that the wine was the very 
fame which they had all approved of the 
duy before; and, as he had a ſoul to be 
ved, was true Chateau Margoux— 
Chateau devil, ſaid the colonel with 
warmth ; © it is your d—d rough Chaos 
wine.“ Will Sitfaſt, who thought 
himſelf obliged to articulate upon tis 
occaſion, ſaid, He was not ſure it was 
1 mixed wine, but that indeed it drank 
vun. - If that is all, interrupted the 
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doctor, let us een drink it uþ then. 
Or, if that won't do, ſince we cannot 
© have the true Faliruum, let us take up 
for once with the v Sabimum.— What 
« ſay you, gentlemen, to good honeſt 
© Port, which I am convinced is a much 
* wholeſomer ſtomach wine? My friend, 
who in his heart loves Port better than 
any other wine in the world, willingly 
ſeconded the doctor's motion, and ſpoke 
very favourably of your Portingal wines 
in general, if neat. Upon this ſome was 
immediately brought up, which I ob- 
ſerved my fiend and the doctor ſtuck to 
the whole evening. I could not help 
aiking the doctor if he oY preferred 
Port tolighter wines: To which he an- 
ſwere d You know, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
© that uſe is ſecond nature ; and Port is 
© in a manner mother's milk to me; for 
it is what my Alma Mater ſuckles all 
her numerous progeny with. i filent] 

aſſented to the doctor's account, which 
I was convinced was a true one, and 
then attended to the judicious animad- 
verſions of the other gentlemen upon the 
claret,which were ſtill continued, though 
at the ſame time they continued to drink 
it. I hinted my ſurprize at this to Sir 
Tunbelly, who gravely anſwered me, 

and in a moving way---* hy, æubat can 
Te do? —“ Not drink it, replied I, 
ſißce ĩt is not good. But what will 
you have us do? and how ſhall we 
puis the evening?” rejoined the baro- 
net. * One cannot go home at five 
o' clock. — That — upon a 
« great deal of uſe,” ſaid IJ. It may 
© be fo, toa certain degree, ſaid the doc- 
tor. © But give me leave to aſk you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, who drink no- 
thing but water, and live much at 
home, how do you keep up your ſpi- 
© rits?'—* Why, Doctor, faid I, * as I 
never lowered my fpirits my ſtrong li- 
© quor, I do not want to raifed them.“ 
Here we were interrupted by the colo- 
nel's raiſing his voice and indignation 
againſt the , ortho and Champaign 
{wearing that the former was ropy, and 
the latter upon the fret, and not without 
ſome ſupicion of cyder and ſugar- can- 
dy; notwithſtanding which, he drank, 
in a bumper of it, confuſion to the town 
of Briſtoi and the Bottle-ac&t. It was 
a ſhame, he ſaid, that gentlemen could 
have no good Burgundies and Cham- 
paigns, {or the ſake of ſome increaſe of 
the revenue, the manufacture of  glaty 


bottles, and ſuch fort of ſtuff. Sir 
George confirmed the ſame, adding,that 
it was ſcandalous; and the whole com- 
pany agreed, that the new parliament 
would certainly repeal fo abturd an act 
the very firſt ſeiſion; but if they did not, 
they hoped they would receive inſtrue- 
tions to that purpoſe from their conſti- 
tuents—* To be ture,” ſaid the colonel. 
© What a d- d rout they made about 
the repeal of the Jew-bill, for which 
nobody cared one farthing ! But, by 
the way, continued he, © I think 
every body has done eating, and there- 
fore had not we better have the din- 
ner taken away, and the wine ſet 
upon the table? To this the com- 
pany gave an unanimous *Aye.' While 
this was doing, I aſked iny friend, with 
ſeeming ſeriouſneſs, whether no part of 
the dinner was to be ſerved up again, 
when the wine ſhould be ſet upon the 
table? He ſeemed ſurprized at my queſ- 
tion, and atked me it I was hungry? 
To which I anſwered, *No;* but aſked 

im, in my turn, if he was dry? To 
which he alſo anſwered © No.“ Then, 
Pray, replied I, © why not as well eat 
* without being hungry, as drink with- 
out being dry?” My friend was fo 
ſtunned with this, that he attempted no 
replys but ſtared at me with as much 
aſtoniſhment, as he would have done at 
my great anceſtor Adam in his primi- 
tive ſtate of nature. 

The cloth was now taken away, and 
the bottles, glaſſes, and diſu- clouts, put 
upon the table; when Will Sitfaſt, who 
I found was a perpetual toaſt- maker, 
took the chair, of courſe, as the man of 
application to buſineſs. He. began the 
king's health in a bumper, which circu- 
lated in the ſame manner, not without 
ſome nice examinations of the chairman 
as to day-light. The bottle ſtanding by 

:2, I was called upon by the chairman; 
who added, that though a water-drink- 
er, he hoped I would not retuſe that 
kealch in wine: I begged to be excuſed, 
and told him, that I never drank his ma- 
jeiy's health at all, though no one of 
his iubjects wiſhed it more heartily than 
I did. That hitherto it had not appeared 
o me, that there could be thy lcalt rela- 
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tion between the wine I drank, and the 
king's ſtate of health; and that, till I 
was convinced that impairing my own 
health would improve his majeſty's, I 
was reſolved to preſerve the uſe of m 
faculties and my limbs, to emplpy bot 
in his ſervice, it he could ever have occa- 
lion for them. I had foreleen the con- 
ſequences of this refuſal ; and though 
my friend had anſwered for my princi- 
ples, I eaſily diſcovered an air of ſuſpi- 
cion in the countenances of the com 
ny; and I overheard the colanel whiſ- 
per to Lord Feeble—* This author is a 
« wery odd dg. 

My friend was aſhamed of me ; but, 
however, to help me off as well as he 
couid, he ſaid to me aloud—* Mr. Fitz. 
Adam, this is one of thoſe ſingulari. 
© ties which you have contracted by liv. 
ing io much alone. From this mo- 
ment the company gave me up to my 
oddneſſes, and took no farther notice of 
me. I leaned ſilently upon the table, 
waiting for (though, to ſay the truth, 
without expecting) ſome of that feſtal 
gaiety, that urbanity, and that elegant 
mirth, of which my friend had promited 
ſo large a ſhare, Inſtead of all which, 
the converſation ran chiefly into narra- 
tive, and grew duller and duller with 
every bottle. Lord Feeble recounted his 
former atchievements in love and wine; 
the colonel complained, though with 
dignity, of hardſhips and injuſtice; Sir 
George hinted at ſome important diſco- 
veries which he had made that day at 
court, but cauticufly avoided naming 
names; Sir Tunbelly ſlept between glais 
and glaſs; the 2 and my friend 
talked over college matters, and quoted 
Latin; and our worthy preſident applied 
himſelf wholly to buſineſs, never ipeak- 
ing but to order; as—* Sir, the bottle 
* {tands with you Sir, you are to name 
n toaſt— That has been drank already 
lere, more claret! &c. Inthe height 
of all this convivial pleaſantry, which 
plainly ſaw was come to it's zenith, | 
ſtole away at about nine oclock, 
went home; where refle&ions upon the 
entertainment of the day crowded into 
my mind, and may perhaps be the ſub- 
jeet of ſome ſuture paper, 
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H E entertainment (I do not ſay 
T the diverſion) which I mentioned 
in my laſt paper, tumbled my imagina- 
tion to duch a degree, and ſuggeſted ſuch 
a variety of indiſtin& ideas to my mind, 
that, notwithſtanding all the pains I took 
to ſort and digeſt, I could not reduce 
them to method. I ſhall there fore throw 
them out in this paper without order, 
and juſt as they occurred to me. 

When I conſidered that, perhaps, two 
millions of my fellow. ſuhjects paſſed 
two parts in three of their lives in the 
very ſame manner in which the worth 
members of my friend's club paſſed 
theirs, I was at a loſs to diſcover tliat at- 
tract ive, irreſiſtible, and inviſible charm, 
(for I confeſs I ſaw none) to which they 
ſodeliberately and aſſiduouſly ſacrificed 
their time, their health, and their reaſon; 
till dipping accidentally into Monſicur 
Paſcal, I read upon the ſubject of hunt- 
ing the e paſſage. What, unleſi 
to drown thought, (ſays that excellent 
writer) can make men throw away 5 
much time upon a ſilly animal, which, they 
7 * buy much cheaper in the market ? 
It binders us from looking into ourſelves, 
which is a View we cannot bear, That 
this is often one motive, and ſometimes 
the only one of hunting, I can eaſily be- 
lieve, But then it mult be allowed too, 
that if the jolly ſportſman, who thus vi- 
gorouſly runs away from himſelf, does 
not break his neck in his flight, he im- 
proves his health, at leaſt, by his exer- 
ciſe, But what other motive can poſ- 
&bly be aſſigned for the Soaker's daily 
and ſeriouſly ſwallowing his own de- 
ſtruct ion, except that ofi{rowwning thought, 
and bindering him from looking into him- 
felf, which is a view he caunot bear! 

— the man who cannot wil- 

lingly and frequently con ver ſe with him- 
ſel; but miſerable in the high ſt degree 
x the man vvho dares not. Inne of theſe 
predicaments muſt that may, be who 
loaks and fleeps away his whole life. 
Either tired of bimſelk for want of any 
refle&tions at all, or dreading himſelf for 
fear of the moſt tormenting ones, he 
flics for refuge from his folly or his guilt 
to the company of his fellow-ſutferers, 

to the intoxication of ſtrong liquors. 


Archbiſhop Tillotſon alerts, and very 


truly, that no man can plead in defi neg 
of ſwearing, that he was born of a ſw r- 
ing conſtitution. I believe the ſame thing 
may with equal truth be affirmed .of 
drinking. No man is born a drinker. 
Drinking is an acquired, not a natural, 
vice. The child, when he firſt taſtes 
ſtrong liquors, rejetts them with evi- 
dent ſigns of diſguſt ; but is inſenſibly 
brought-firſt to bear, and then perhaps 
to like them, by the folly of his parents, 
who promiſe them as an encouragement, 
and give them as a reward. 

Then the coroner's inqueſt examines 
the body of one of thoſe unhappy 
wretches who drown themſelyes in a 
pond or river, with commonly à pro- 
viſion of lead in their pockets to make 
the work the ſurer, the verdict is either 
felo de ſe, or lunatic. Is it then the 
water, or the ſuddenneſs of the plunge, 
that conſtituteseither the . , or the 

ilt of the act? Is there any difference 
tween a water and a wine ſuicide? Tf 
there be, it is evidently in favour of the 
former, which is never-ſo deliberate and 
premeditated as the latter. The Soaker 
Jags on with a gentler pace indeed, bat 
to as ſure and certain deſtruction; and, 
as a proof of his intention, would, I 
believe, upon examination, be generall 


| found to have a good deal of lead about 


him too. He cannot alledge, in his de- 
fence, that he has not warning, ſince he 
daily fees, in the chronical Tiſtem 
of all his fellow Soakers, the fatal ef. 
fects of that flow poiſon which he ſo 
greedily gurzles: for I defy all thoſe 
oneſt Gentlemen, that is, all the hard 
drinkers in England, (a numerous body 
I doubt) to produce me one ſingle in- 
ſtance of a Soaker, whoſe health and 
faculties are not viſibly impaired: 
drinking. Some, indeed, born muc 
ſtronger than others, hold it out longer, 
and are abſurdly quoted as living proofs 
even of the ſalutary effects of drinking: 
but though they have not yet any of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed characteriſties of their 
profeſſion about them, though they have 
not yet loſt one half of themſelves by a 
hemiplegia, nor the uſe of all their limbs 
by the gout ; though they are but mo- 
derately mangy, and though the im- 


pending dropſy may not yet appear; Iwill 
; venture 


— 
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venture to affirm, that the health they 
boaſt of is at beſt but an aukward ſtate bet 
tween ſickneſs and health : if they are not 
actually ſick, they are not actively well; 
and you will always find ſome complaint 
or other, inadvertently drop from the 
triumphant Soaker, within half an hour 
after he has aſſured you that he is neither 
ect nor ſorry. My wife, who is a little 
ſuperſtitious, and perhaps too apt to 
point out and interpret judgments, 


© _ (otherwiſe an excellent woman — 


believes, that the dropſy, of which mo 

Soakers finally die, is a manifeſt and 
Juſt judgment upon theni; the wine they 
ſo much loved being turned into water, 
and themſelves drowned at laſt in the 
element they iv much abhorred. | 

. , A. rational and ſober man, invited by 
the wit and EN of good company, 
and hurried away by an uncommon flow 


of 2 may happen to drink too 


much, and perhaps accidentally to get 
drunk; but then theſe ſallies will be 
ſhort, and not frequent. Whereas the 
Soaker is an utter ſtranger to wit and 
mirth, and no friend to either. His 
. bulineſs is ſerious, and he applies him- 
ſelf ſeriouſly to it; he ſteadily purſues 
the numbing, ſtupifying, and 3 
ing, not the animating and exhilarating 


qualities of the wine. Gallons of the 


Nepenthe would be loſt upon him, The 
more he drinks, the duller he grows: his 
politics become more obſcure, and his 
narratives. more tedious and leſs intel- 
ligible,; till at laſt maudlin, he employs 
what little articulation he has left .in 
relating his doleful tale to an inſenſible 
audience. I fear my countrymen have 
been too long noted for this manner of 
drinking, fince a very old and eminent 


French hiftorian, ſpeaking of the Eng-' 


Iiſh, who were then in poſſeſſion of Aqui- 
tain, the promiſed land of claret, fays— 
Its je A e grandement, et ſe diver- 
tirent moult triſlement a la mode de leur 


A very ſkilful ſurgeon of my ac- 
quaintance aſſured me, that having 
opened the body of a Soaker, who die- 
of an apoplexy, he had found all the 
finer tubes — veſſels plugged up with 
the tartar of the wine he had ſwallowed, 
ſo as to render the circulation of the blood 
abſolutely impoſſible; and the folds of 


the ſtomach ſo ſtiffened with it, that it 


could not perform its functions. He 
compared the body of the deceaſed to a 


; ſiphon ſo choaked up with the tartar and 


deny the moderation; and yet pon 


© thoughts, from which you —_—_ = 


dregs of the wine that had run through 
it, as to be impervious. I adopted this 
image, which ſeemed to me a juſt one: 
and I ſhall for the future typify the 
Soaker by the ſiphon, ſuction being 
equally the only buſmeſs of both, 
An object viewed at once, and ingt's 
full extent, will ſometimes ftrike the 
mind, when the ſeveral parts and gra- 
dations of it, ſeparately ſeen, woull te 
but little attended to. I ſhall therefore 
here preſent the ſociety of Siphons with 
a caleulation, of which they cannot dif. 
pute the truth, and will not, I believe, 


they will be ſufprized when they ſee tlie 
groſs ſums of the Wine they face, of 


the money they pay for it, and of the 


time they loſe in the courle of ſeven years 


—_—. gs 5 

VE that T put a ſtaunch Siphon 
very low, when I put him only at two 
bottles a day, one day with another. 
This in ſeven years amounts to four 


' thouſand four lumdred ant ten bottles, 


which make twenty hogſheads and ſe- 
venty 1 * 

Suppoſing this quantity to c 
four inillinss a hrs which I take 1 
be the loweſt price of claret, the ſum 
amounts to eight hundred and eighty- 
two pounds. 

Allowing every Siphon but fix hours 
a day to ſuck his two bottles in, which 
is a ſhort allowance, that time amounts 
to ſix hundred and thirty-eight 97 
eighteen hours; one full quarter of his x int 
lite, for the above-mentioned ſeven years, 4 
Can any rational being coolly conſider 
theſe three groſs ſums, of wine, and 
conſequently diſtempers, ſwallowed, of 
money laviſhed, and time loſt, without 
ſhame, regret, and a reſolution of re- 
formation ? 

I am well aware that the numerous 
ſociety of Siphons will ſay, like Sir Tun- 
belly—* What would this fellow nave 
us do? To which I am at no lots for 
an anſwer Do any thing elſe, Pre- 
« ſerve and improve that reaſon which 
© was given you to be your guidethrough 


- 
} > = 


© this world, and to a better. Attend q 
© to, and diſcharge your religious, your hi 
© moral, and yqur ſocial duties. Thele fl. 
are occupations worthy of a rational 10 
being; they will agrecably and uſe- 4 
fully employ your time, and will ti 
© baniſh from your breaſts that tire- * 
© ſome liſtleſſneſs, or thoſe tormenting Ui 


the leaſt r 
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© though in vain to fly. Is your re- 
c las.” — Exrt your- 
« ſelves in time to make your proſpect 
better; and let the former ſerve as a 
back ground to the latter. Cultivute 
and improve you minds with reading 
according to,your ſeveral educations 
© and capatities. There are ſeveral uſe- 
ful books fuited to them all. True reli- 
gion and virtue give a chearful and hap- 
c py turn to the mind, admit of all true 
© pleaſures, and even procure the trueſt. 

Cantabrigius drinks nothing but wa- 
ter, and rides more miles in 4 year than 
the keeneſt ſportſman, and with almoft 
equal velocity. The former keeps his 
head clear; the latter, his body in health; 


It is not from himſelf that he runs, but 


to his ac r 
for his friends. Internally ſafe, he ſeeks 
no ſanctuary from himſelt, no intoxica- 
tion for his mind. His petſetration 
makes him diſcover and divert hitaſelf 
with the follies of mankind, which i 
wit enables him to expoſe with the trueſt 
ridicule; — — without per- 
ſonal offence. Chearful abroad, becauſe. 
happy at home; and thus happy, be- 


cauſe virtuous, 


„„ I am obliged to many corre- 


ſpondents for letters, which, though 
hitherto unnoticed, will be publithþd 
with all convenient ſpeec. 


Ne XCIII, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1754 


TT is a true; though a very trite 
I principle, that the point of perfec- 

tion is at a middle diſtance between 
© the two extremes: and whoever is 
the leaſt converſant with the world, 
will have frequent opportunities of 
convincing hinmelf of it's importance, 
Whether he applies it to the morals, 
manners, or other objects of human 


ion. 

I ſhall make it the ſubject of this 
day's paper to particularize the danger 
of paſling too precipitately from one 
extreme to the other, in an inſtance 
which I conceive to be of very material 
conſequence to the entertainment, in- 
ſtruction, and virtue of mankind. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 
the laſt age was Pedantry. Every man 


appeared ſo ſenſibly convinced of the 


dignity and uſefulneſs of his own pro- 
on, that he conſidere I it as the onl 
one merſting the attention of reaſonab 

creatures; and, wherever he was ad- 

. mitted, introduced it as ſuch, without 

to times, perſons, 'or 

laces, It was impoſſible to fit halt an 


hour with the mam of learning, without 


diſcovering his contempt for every Kind 
of diſcourie that was not tinctured, like 
his own, with the ſentiments of Ari- 
ſtotle or Plato. Divines were apt but 
too often to perplex the heads of young 

adies at tea-tables with ſchool diftinc- 
tions, and the depths of (metaphyſics ; 
* and ſuch jargon terms as capias's, cer- 
Vorari's, and premunite facias's, were 


. 


him to h 


e FA 


more y the of law- 
yers in th” ſame company, than love 
and adora de natural language of 
the place. A u.. tary man no ſooner 


entered a room, than you aſſociated the 
diſcharge of artillery with his appear- 
ance. The authority of his voice fi- 
lenced every milder ſubje& of conver- 
ſation, and the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramillies, ſo fatal to the enemy, were 


fought over again in very turbulent 


deſcription, to the no ſmall terror of 
his peaceable countrymen.” | 


Ihe wits of thoſe times finel 
rallied this foĩble: and it has ihdced ft, 
fered fuch diſeouragement in our days, 
that an abſurdity, the very reverſe, 
though leſs to be juſtified, has ſucceeded 
in it's place; I mein a vicious affecta- 
tion, in the preſent age, of avoiding that 


Pedantry which fo _ diſtinguiſhed" the 


ceding one. - 
This affectation has been purſued to 

ſuch lengths, that a perſon is eſteemed 

very deficient in good-breeding, who 


' vefitures to explain himſelf on any ſub- 
ject, however naturally it may ariſe in 


company, which genius, eddeation, 2nd 
his particular proteffion, have qualified 
| rt. As a man of the world, 
he will divert the diſcourſe to any other 


fubject, whichbeing entire lyunacquaint- 


ed with he is ſecure of treating in a man- 


ner altogether removed from Pedantry. 
It is principally from this cauſe, that 
' converſation, which formerly was the 


© £ 


meats of 


* 


communicating knowledge 
e 
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with the freedom and delicacy peculiar 
to it, and which rendered the groves of 


Academus, the porches of Lyczum, and 
the walks of Tuſculum, famous to poſte- 
rity, is degenerating into an uſcleis and 
in pid intercourſe: while the moſt trit- 


ling amuſements that relieve us from 


the anxiety of it, receive all our en- 


courgement. 
It is indeed no wonder that clubs and 


other ancient meetings for ſociety are 


grown out of taihion, when punctilio not 
only abliges you to be filent on thoſe to- 


; Pete which you are inclined, from your 


nowled ge of them, to enter upon with 


freedom; but ſubjects you to the morti- 


fication ot hearing them diſcuſſed by per- 
ſons who never talked. or thought of 
them till the preſent moment. The ſi- 
tuation of the ſpeaker too, in ſuch aſ- 
ſemblies, can be no very deſirable one, 
while he is voluntarily impoſing the ne- 
ceſſity on himſelf of attempting a ſub- 


ject, when unprovided with materials 


for it. | b 
This cuſtom is in no ſort confined to 


mixed companies, where poſſibly ſome 


faint excuſes might be offered for it ; but 
operates equally where men of the ſame 


. profeſſion are collected; who, to avoid 
: ſeeming. Pedants in the eyes of each 


other, prefer obſcenity, impertinence, or 
abſurdity, to a converſation calculated 
to reflect mutual light on thoſe ſtudies, 


which, either in ſpeculationor practice, 
are the employment of their lives. 


A very underſtanding friend of mine, 
who, till within this month, has not vi- 
ſited London for five-and-twenty years, 
was lamenting to me ſeriouſly the de- 


* elenſion of knowledge in this kingdom, 
and ſeemed apprehenſive that a country 


ſo diſtinguiſhed for many ages was re- 
Hpling into it's ancient barbarity. I 
was ſomewhat ſurprized at the pecu- 


liarity of his ſentiments, but did not re- 


main long unacquainted with the cauſe 


af them. It ſeems my friend had ſpent 


the greateſt part of that week in very dif- 
ferent ſets of company. He had dined 
in the beginning of it at a viſitation, 


Where the ra herring-fiſhery, and 
ſome propoſals reſpecting the public 
_ debt, had : - 


very. _ intereſted the 
upper part of the table. He was the leſs in 


humour to reliſh this diſpute, as he had 
been kept up till three that very morn- 
ing, in the neighbourhood of the Ex- 
change, as moderator in a controverſy 


on fore-knowledge and free-will, The 


on 


next day, in Lincoln's Inn Hall, he v 


not alittle perplexed with the variety of 
ood, 


opinions on the circulation of the 

the production of chyle, and the powers 
of digeſtion. , It was his fortune after. 
wards to be preſent at Batſon's coffee. 
houſe, when the difpoſition of the Ger- 
man army at the battle of Crotſka, and 
the laſt ſiege of Coni, were ſeverally ar- 
raigned ; and to liſten at the Tilt-yard 
to many objections againſt a decree in 
chancery, and to a diſcourſe employed 
to aſcertain the provinces of reaſon, law, 
and equity. His greateſt mortification 
was in an admittance that morning to 
a junto of ſtateſmen near Whitehall, 
from whom nothing tranſpired, after 
two hours attention to them, except 
ſome injudicious, though modeſt con- 
jectures, on the future ſpot of New- 

market races. N 
It was eaſy for me, after this expla- 
nation, to account for the indifferent opi- 
nion my friend had conceived of the di- 
vinity, law, and phylic; the politics, mi- 
litary knowledge, and trade, of the pre- 
ſent times: and yet, from my acquaint- 
ance with the characters he had cen, I 
may venture to aſſert, what in another 
age might have the appearance of a pa- 
radox, that he had been converſing with 
the moſt eminent divines, lawyers, and 
hyſicians; with the ableſt ſtateſmen, 
Nil fulleſt commanders, and moſt intelli- 

gent traders of any age or country. 

This humour, it is to be feared, will 
by degrees infe& the pen as well as the 
tongue; and that we ſhall have apothe- 
caries advertiſing comments on Machia- 
vel's art of war, and ſerjeants at law 
taking in ſubſcriptions for ſyſtems of 
chymiſtry; and diſſertations on midwite- 
ry. Every man's experience will pro- 
bably inform him that it has already ex- 
tended itſelf toepiſtolary writing. I have 
a late — inſtance of it in my 
own family; it is in a young gentleman, 
who left England with the higheſt repu- 
tation, about a twelyemonth ſince, to 
make what is called the tour of Europe. 
He parted from me with a promiſe of 
writing from Rome, where he propoſed 
to continue ſome time, after viſiting 
France and the principal cities of Ita- 
ly. As I had formed very agreeable 
expectations from this correſpondence, 
FE muſt confeſs my diſappointment when 

his letter arrived. He never mentio 
France, but to condenin the poſt-horſes; 
nor took notice of any circumſtance * 
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his paſſage over the Alps, exceptthe loſs 
A og 4.09 


at and perriwig. One would 


have goncluded him a cheeſemonger, 
from his deſcription of Parma. His ob- 
ſervations on Florence were confined 
ſolely to it's wines; and though, he was 

rofoundly Glent on the conſtitution of 

ucca, he talked very particularly of 
the olives it produced. He had occa- 


ſionally interſperſed ſome anecdotes of 
himſelf: as, that he had drank a little 


too frequently at Genoa with Lord A. 
that he had broke the weſt window of 
the great church at Milan, in a frolic 
with Sir Thomas B. that he had been 
lundered of his gold watch and ſnuff- 
E by a courtezan of Venice ; and that 
he had attempted, in revenge, to ſink a 
ndola belonging to the Doge. Theſe 
ingularcontentareally gave me pain, as 
I had a fincere affection for my couſin 
and his family; and I began to moralize 
on the vanity and miſapplication of tra- 
velling into foreign countries. A packet 
of letters, which reached me ſoon atter, 
from other correſpondents at that time 
in Italy, threw me into perplexities : for 
they all concurred in repreſenting my 
relation as doing Honour to his country 


m 


by his genius and learning. They ſpoke. 
of — diſtinguiſhed for hisknowledge ; 
of the religion, government, and anti- 
uities, of the ſtates he had viſited; and 
eſcribed him as little leſs remarkable for 
his chaſtity, ſobriety, and gentleneſs of 
manners. A diſagreement ſo viſible be- 
tween the letter trom himſelf, and thoſe 
which ſucceeded it, was at firſt, indeed, 
not eafily reconciled. Being fatisfied, 
however, that my intelligence from the 
latter might be relied on as certain, I at. 
length made a diſcovery, that my couſin 
had departed from his veracity on this 
occaſion; and that he aſſumed acharadter.. 
compounded of folly, ignorance, and de- 
bauchery, to which he had no preten- 
ſions ; preferring it to that of a gentle- 
man, a ſcholar, and a man of virtue, 
which really belonged to him, from a 
ſtudious atfectation of appearing to his 
friend in any other light than the unfa- 
ſhionable one of a Pedant, 1 


„e In anſwer to Hillaria and her 
2 = ſorry to ſay, that it is not 
my g ortune to be the gentleman 
wh has attracted their notice. 5 
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N aper of laſt Thurſday, I took 
lex My — much — had 
ſuffered from the ſingular diſpoſition of 
mankind in our age to appear in every 
character except their natual one, and 
to confider Pedantry as reflect ing more 


, Gifgrace, on the perſons tinctured with 


it, than any other frailty, or even immo- 
rality, incident to our nature, I am, 
however, far from concluding this prin- 
ſtructĩon to rational ſociety : other 
cauſes, diſtin& in themſelves, or operat- 
ing in conjunction with it, have con- 
ſpired to reduee converſation to the ſtate 
we lament it in at preſent. I ſhall men- 
tion the moſt remarkable of theſe cauſes 
in the order they occur to me. 
One great abuſe of converſation has 
viſibly ariſen from our miſtaking it's 
end, which is, the mutual entertainment 
and inſtruction of each other by a 
friendly communication of ſentiments. 
It is ſeriouſly to be wiſhed that this end 
were purſued; and that every one would 


contribute with freedom and good- 


ple (univerfal as it is) to be the only 


» 


* 


from his particular diſcoveries. On the | 


contrary, we are apt to conſider ſociety 
in no other light than as it gives us an 
opportunity of diſplaying to advantage. 
our wit, our eloquenec, or any other real 
or imaginary accompliſhment. It is our, 
intention to procure admiration from it, 
not improvement; and to dazzle our 
companions with our own brightneſs, 
rather than to receiye light by reflection 
from them. Tknew, indeed, an inſtance, 
the very oppoſite to this, in a late perſon. 
of diſtinction, who to very great qualities 
had united the talents of a moſt agree - 
able companion. I could never perceive 
that he ſupported this character by any 
aflumed ſuperiority over his company 2 
it was his fingular faculty to diſcover. 
the genius of other men ; nolatent me- 


rit eſcaped his penetration, though the 
proprigter ſeemed induſtrious toconcea]. . 


it rom the world, and even from him- 
ſelf. With this advantage, he had the 
art to engage every member of the com- 
pany on that particular ſubje& which 

"x. hs 
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he was * of maintaining with eaſe 
to himſelf, and benefit to ſociety, He 


no more than a common in that 
converſtion, which derived it's merit 
entirely from his addreſs. The tendency 
of ſuch behaviour to enlarge know- 
ledge, as well to procure eſteem, cannot 
fail” of appearing” evident to my 
readers. Rs 
There is another deſect very cloſely 
connected with the abuſe aboye-men- 
tioned which haz proved equally per- 
nicious to converlation; I mean, the 
peremptorineſs and warmth that are 
employed in modern conferences. In- 
deed, whether we write or converie, the 
haughty manner, the ſelt-ſufficiency, 
and the contempt of our opponent, that 
we mix with our argument, have con- 
ſiderably prevented the advancement of 
truth, and conviction of error. Mo- 
dern diſputants by this method have ſub- 
JeRed their cauſe,though perhaps tound- 
ed in demonſtration, to great diſadvan- 
iges, ſmce they have not only the pre- 
Telfices of mankind to combat, but have 
imprudently intereſted their paſſions too 
againſt them, 'In debates, perhaps pure- 
ly ſpeculative, a perſon is obliged not 
only to defend the point in controverſy, 
but even his ' underſtanding and m 
character, which are uhited to the queſ- 
tion by the management of his adver- 
fary. Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr. Locke, 
ornaments to their country, their ag, 
and human nature, have been frequent- 
ly repreſented as men of weak heads 
and bad hearts, by perſons eſteeming 
themſelves nothing 2 than philoſo- 
phery. I does not indeed appear to the 
unprejudiced, that gravitation and co- 
henon have any viſible conneRtion with 
ethics ; that an attempt to aſcertain the 
ers of the underſtanding has a ten- 
ncy to undermine Revelation; or that 
theſe writers deſerved to be conſidered 
in any other light than as ingenious en- 
thuſiaſts, if Treaſon and univerſal expe- 
rience had not confirmed their enquiries 
to be as true as they were beautiful. 
have often thought that the reception of 
the Platonic philofophy in the world 
may be attributed more to the manner of 
it's delivery, than to the ſuperior excel - 
lence of it. If we except the moral part, 
which is divinely treated, it's diſcoveries 
in phyſics, and other branches of ſci- 
ence, did not . entitle, it to be advanced 
above that of other ſecto, particularly the 


himſelf, at the ſame time, pretended to 
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the iþ/e dixits and dogmat ical poſitio 

of 14 one, made it e il 
modeſty, politeneſs, and deference, to 
the realon and dignity of mankind, ren 
dered the other Joyely even to it's adver. 
ſaries. They were induced by the ad- 
dreſs of it to purſue the confequenc 


of their own opinions till they led them 
P | y OF 


to abſurdity, and were not aſb 
a concluſion which ſeemed to he the ef. 
feft of their own examination, The 
ſame mana 5 inclined them to adopt 
with cheartulneſs thoſe TN 
were eſtabliſhed" on the ruins of their 
favourite prejudices, It is a little extra- 
ordinary that᷑ the ſucceſs of this milder 
method of diſputation ſhould have had 
no greater influence on ſucceeding ages 
eſpecially ſince the Divine Founde of 
Chriſtianity has, by his own example 
ſo eminent X recommended the ſame 
practice. he errors of manł ind were 
treated by him with the tenderneſs of a 
rent ; and even divine truths intro- 
Werd into the mind by A ra- 
ther than authority, T e delivery of 
them in parables was ole calcu- 
lated to diveſt men of prejudices anc 
paſſions, and to exclude the conſidera- 
tion of ſelf-intereſt from the queſtion ; 
at the ſame time that it an in- 
dulgence to the underſtanding, by pro- 
poling chiefly general truths,and leaving 
their particularapplication toourſelves, 
The fatal 5 of * on ſo⸗ 
ciety, in a country divided into parties 
like cur own, ha bath too often men- 
tioned to require illuſtration. I ſhall 
obſerve only, that it has heen the'occa- 
ſion of excluding a, variety of * uſeful 
knowledge from converſation, even with 
the men of the "moſt moderate princi- 
ples. They 7 Wo | en· 
ing on any ſubje& which might 2c. 
Skntally — to that of politics ; and 
from the natural relation of one ſcience 
to another, have by this means preclud- 
ed themſelves from almoſt every branch 
of inſtruct ive converſation. It was ob- 


. 


I ſervable at the table of a late great many 


that obſcenity was too often the ſubject 
diſcourſe, which he himſelf appeared 
not ſufficiently to diſcountenance. To 
ſome ſerious perſons, who took offence 
at his coadubs, he made the following 
apology. I have attempted, ſays hey 
© in vain, to ſtart other ſubjects, and at 
c 1 ſame time to E the harmon 
« of my company, or inſtance, 

e * * . 4 , + introduts 
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introduce the ſtate of ancient and mo- 
dern learnin ter very ſoon into 
« a compa the governments t 


s have flo * under, to _—_— 1 
yan O the ent one, t 
c — that = it. If the ſub- 
« ject has becn.philoſophy, I have ſome- 
« times * that it would con- 
« clude with laying hands on the hilts 
of ſwords, from diviſions on tolera- 
tion, and occaſional conformity. I 
am therefore under the — of 
« conniving at a ſubje& in which 
+ Whig and Tory, churchman and diſ- 
« enter, miniſterial urn v4 <a 
« man, unite together, with any degree 
« of derte 3 I | 
Another impediment to the revival of 
converſation may be aſcribed to our no- 
tion of it's being intended as —*＋ 
tion from every thing ſerious, uſeful, or 
moral. The mind has been compared 
to a bow, which is ſametimes unbent to 
reſerve it's elaſticity z and, becauſe the 
= is uſeleſs in a ſtate of remithon, we 
make the ſame concluſion of the human 
mind: whereas the mind is an active 
principle, and naturally impatient of 
eaſe; it may loſe i 4 it's vigour by 
being employed too intenſely on parti- 
cular ſubjects, but recovers itſelf again, 
rather by varying it's 3 than 
by continuing inactive. iſtory, poetry, 
and the lighter parts of ſcience, more 
orecably relieve us from abſtracted ſtu- 
ies, than a total indolence and diſſipa- 
tion, It is this continued, though va- 
ried exerciſe of the mind, in the hours 
of leiſure as well as of buſineſs, that 
tems to have given the ancients that 
ſuperiority over the moderns, which we 
we more ready to acknowledge than to 
pre into the reaſon of. Even Tully 
umlelf, if he had dedicated his retire- 
ment to thoſe amuſements that employ 
tac modern world, might have been de- 
vered to 22 with no greater re- 
E an what he was entitled to 
om the character of an eminent pleader 


Jud politician, It was in that retire- 


ment, and in the hours of converſation, 
that he exhauſted thoſe ſubjects of rea- 
fon and hiloſophy which have render- 
& him t 4 mp of mankind. I 
Was ately in converſation wi 

foe friends =s articular branch o 
writing, that of dialogue. Every one 
umired the eaſe of the ancients in it, 
and condemned the moderns as tiff and 
unnatural, I agreed in opinion with 
bew, but thought their reflections as 


an elevated kind; 


much a ſatire on the age as the writers. 
Modern dialogue appears unnatural, 
becauſe the ſeenes, the perſons, and the 
ſubjects it aſſociates, are ſeldom united 
in real life. It was natural for an an- 
cient writer to repreſent Varro, Atticus, 
Brutus, &. diſcuſſing ſubjects of the 
utmoſt importance to mankind in por- 
ticors or gardens, becauſe the great men 
of Rome frequently ſpent their retirt- 
ment in this manner. It would ſcem. 
the very reverſe to introduce in our day 
Sir Thomas requeſting my Lord Duke 
to reſume bis ar ments for the imma- 
teriality of the Gul under the ſhade of 
a beech-tree, or entreating him to pene- 
trate into the receſſes of the wood, that 
he may purſue without interruption his 
enquiry into the foundation of morality... 
The reaſon is, that diſquiſitions of this 
kind do .not frequently engage the 
thoughts of our great men « or, if they 
really think of them, they appropriate 


thinking to the particular apartments 
they callthe afes W hen they chance 
to penetrate into the gloom of woods, it 
is in purſuit of game, not of tryth, 
converſation in gardens is not 
0 : the circular ſeats 
round ſpreading trees utually inſpire 
other Arp 45 than abſtrated ideas. 
7 cloſe this ſubject with lament- 
ing the injury done to ſociety by our 
1 excluſion of the ſofter ſex 
from every converſation either ſerious or 
1 ive. The moſt enlightened ages 
of the world entertained juſter notions 
of their merit : even Socrates, the father 
of W 15 * 
5 t he earnt uence 
em Lips I may add of the 
that they derive ſome advantage over us 
from the very defects of their education 
their minds operate with more 
and with the genuine ſimplicity of un- 
corrupted nature. They are not fetter - 
ed, like ours, by principles and ſy 
nor confined to the particular modes o 
thinking that prevail in colleges and 
ſchools. The \ivelineſs, too, of theip 
imagination, entitles them to a place in 
the graveſt, as well as the moſt dheartub 
N ; g Abe not 2 the 
mpoha of philoſo for, to con- 
a little = — 4 
ſtrat ĩon itſelf may appear 2 
depend on the judgment, yet the di 


very of intermediate ideas, neceſſary 
it, t more particularly the province o* 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. Slaughter, the butcher, trots his gooſe. | 
ern, | rumped mare twelve miles within the _ 


T golden mean, or middle track 
a of life, has always been eſtermed 

the beſt, becauſe it is the _— : and 

Fbetieve, upon enquiry, it will be found 
to be the happieſt, becauſe the people ſo 
ſituated are the wiſeſt part of mankind ; 
amd being the wiſeſt, are beſt able to 


fubdne thoſe turbulent paſſions which 


are the greateſt enemies to happinefs. 
* But has not a man of the firſt rank 
2nd fortune a greater opportunity, in 
jorportion fo that fortune, to acquire 
nowledyge, than a man in middling cir- 
cumſtances ? Moſt certainly he has; and 
F'make no doubt but that perſons of the 
*firſt quality would be perſons of the firſt 


underſtanding, if it was not for one 


very material obſtacle, I mean Faſhion. 
There are no two characters ſo entirely 
meompatible as a man of ſenſe and a 
man of faſhion. A man of faſhion 
muſt devote his whole life to the faſhion- 
able ro among the firſt of theſe 
may be reckoned gaming, in the purſuit 
of which we cannot allow him leſs than 
2 third part of the twenty: four hours; 
and the other ſixteen (allowing for a 
Ftle ſleep) are to be ſpent in amuſe- 
ments, — 5 leſs vicious, but not 
more agreeable. roo g 

T would not here be underſtood to 
mean, that every man of quality is a 
man of faſhion; on the contrary, I 
know ſeveral whole titles ſerv to make 
their merits more conſpicuous :* but I 
cannot help obſerving, that the noble 
lord, who holds the firſt place amongſt 
the men of wit and gemus, has not been 

to alter the cock of his little hat 
for above theſe twenty years. 

If we conſider the loweſt claſs of life 
but for a moment, we ſhall not be at a 
loſs to account for their ignorance. 
They have little more time from their 
labour than what is neceffary for re- 
freſhment. They work to ſupply their 
ewn neceſſities, and the luxuries of the 
great. Let us examine how far theſe 
two extremes of life reſemblecach other 
in their recreations and diverſions. John 


hour for twenty guineas. MyLord rides 
is own horſe a match for five hundred. 


wo bricklayers Tabourers play at all. pat 
forrs in an, ale-houſe on a Saturdy ett 
night for their week's wages. His ther 


Grace and Count Baſſet are doing the 
ſame thing at White's for all they are 
worth in the world. My Lord, having 
been unfortunate in an amour, ſends to 
the doctor at Whitehall. Tom Errand, B 


in the ſame dilemma, runs away to the and 
licentiate upon Ludgate-Hill. fn their City 
taſte too they are the ſame, It is com- freie 
mon in our theatres for the plaudit to whic 
come at one and the ſame time from a fen 
the boxes and the upper gallery. In 
their plurality of wives and miſtreſſes, 209 
in their non-obſeryance of religious ce- 
remonies, and in many other particu- [An 
lary, which I tha forbear to ee, BY | * 
they ſeem entirely to agree. 
Foinlly own part, I Subibedcatly th ci 
love of mediocrity; and I find it grow- ; 0 th 
ing upon me as I increaſe in years; in- 125 
ſomuch that my diſcourſe, let the ſub- ar T 
je& he what it will, is generally tinc- Wl. © 
tured with it. Nay, I am even afraid, _ 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, when I tell you ſome lo 
little anecdotes of my life, that you will wars | 
accuſe me of running jnto the Extreme, « _ 
by adhering too clofely and circumſtan- ler 
tially to the Medium. For example: 4 


I gave more for my chambers than! 
need to have done, becauſe I would hare 
them in the Middle Temple, a fituatian 
= agreeable to me, as lying in the 
midway between the-city and the court. 
F have never thought myſelf ſo happy 
at the play-houſe ſince Burton's ber 
was taken down, though I alwa ft 
in the centre of the middle gallery: 
and, to tell you the truth, I have often 
wiſhed myſelf ſhorter, becauſe I an 

fomewhat above the middle ſtature. 
This particular way of thinking ver 
frequently ſubje&s me to little rude- 
neſfes —1 affronts. It was but t other 
night that a er of our 
inn, who aſpires at bein lord- chanceſ- 
lor, wiſhed me in the middle of a m_ 
k 0 pol 1 
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nd, for dwelling perhaps a little too 
— the happineſs of a middle ſtate; 
and it is no new thing to me at Nando's, 
to overhear the ſmarts, at my entrance 
into that coffee-houſe, crying . out— 

« Here comes Old Medium.” 

Theſe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are diſa- 
grerable things; but then I have the 
elf. latis faction of knowing that I am 
in the right. But I treſpaſs on your 

; atience ; and, beſides, have made my 
x — longer than I intended : I ſhall 
therefore conclude abruptly with that 
excellent with of Agur's—* Give me 
© neither poverty nor riches.” n 
I am &c. 

By way of ſupplement to the above, 
and to illuſtrate by example the abſut - 
dity of running into extremes, I ſhall 


which I received ſome time ago from 


a female correſpondent. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
Am an humble couſin to two ſiſters ; 


od, ſort of people, and (all things 


yet their manners and diſpoſitions are ſo 
extremely oppoſite, that the taik of 
plealing them is rendered very difficult 


couſins is a very jolly, free-hearted girl, 

at an enemy to all kinds of 
form, that you ſeldom ſee her with ſo 
much as a pin in her gown ; while the 
youngeſt, who thinks in her heart that 


runs into the contrary extreme, and is, 
in * thing ſhe does, an ablolute Fid- 
ad. She takes up almoſt as much time 
to put on a gown, as her ſiſter does to 


les to remember what the is to do, and 
de youngeſt is ſo tedious in doing it, 


at the time is always elapſed in which 


*. 

very . 6 

* | Was not à little ſurpriſed the other 
"other day at receiving a letter by the 
of our pd Poſt, acquainting me that not- 
nc: bftanding all I had laid in a former 
horſ- et concerning the reforma- 
pool, il that had — place by means of 


eſſays, there were people àmongſt 


preſent my readers with another letter, 


who, though they are good- humour 
conſidered) behave to me tolerably well; 


and troubleſome. The eldeſt of wy 8 


ber liter is no better than a Slattern, 


urty one. The eldeſt is too thought- 


it was neceſſary, for it to be done. If 
you lend any. thing. to the eldeſt, you 


are ſure to have it loft ; or if you would 


dorrow any thing of the youngeſt, it is 


odds but ſhe refuſes it, from an opinion 
that you will be le(s careful of it than 
| herſceif, Whatever work is done by 


one ſiſter, is too ſlight to hang together 
for an hpur's wear; and whatever is 


_ undertaken by the other, is generall 


too nice and curious to be finiſhed. 

As they are conſtantly bed-fcllows, 
the firſt lep of the eldeit is ſure to be 
broke by the youngeſt, whoſe utual time 


for undreſſing and folding up her cloaths 


is at leaſt an hour and a half, allowing 
a third part of that time for hindrances, 
occaſioned by her eldeſt ſiſter's things, 
which lie ſcattered every where in fer 
way, + „ X 

If they had lovers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
I know exactly how it would be: the 
eldeſt would \loſe her's by aying Yes 
too ſoon, and the youngett by Eying 
No too often. If they were wives, the 


one would be too haſty to do any thing 


right, and the other too tedious to do 
any thing pleaſing: or were they mo- 
thers, the daughters of the eldeſt would 
be playing at taw with the boys, and 
the ſons of the youngeſt dreſſing dolls 
with the miſſes. 


T with, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that you 
would be ſo kind to theſe couſins of mine 


as to favour them with your advice, I 
have told you alrcady, that they are 
hoth good-humoured; and it you could 
prevail upon the eldeſt to borrow from 
the youngeſt a little thought and neat- 
neſs; and upon the youngeſt to add to 
her exactneſs a little of the careleſs free- 
dom of the eldeſt ; you would make 
them very amiable women, and me the 


happieſt of all humble couſins. I am, 


Sir, your conſtant reader, and moſt 
humble ſervant, 
| M. A. 
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us who were taking pains to undo all I 
had done; and that, unleſs I exerted 
myſelf notably on a new occaſion, my 
labours for the of mankind would 
fall ſhort of their intention. The writer 
of this letter proceeds to inform me, that 
he has lately obtained a 6ght of a dra- 

Mattie 
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matic manuſcript, (taken, as he ſup- other devil upon a frolic, too, I ſuppop! 
poles, from a hiſtory in Mackiaval) He looks 2 di ſcontented Wu 
called * Belphegor, or the Married art a devil, ſpeak to me. | (Harlkquy 
Devil; which manuſcript, he is cre- ſhakes his Head.) A Frenchman, { 
dibly aiſured, is intended to be offered preſume; but then he would have found 
at one of the theatres this very ſeaſon. fi tongue ſooner. Are you married, 
My corre{pondent inveighs greatly a- friend? 
inſt the evil tendency of this piece, of Har. A very miſerable fellow, Sir, 
which be has ſent me a ſhort tranſcript, BzL. Why, ay; that founds a litth 
intreating my publication of it, as a like matrimony. But who are you! 
warning to the managers againſt con- For, by the knave's look, and the tool; 
ſenting to it's exhibition. The tran- coat, you ſhould be ſome extraordinajy 
« ſcript, which conſiſts only of one ſhort perionage. ee 
ſcene, together with the introduction, Har. I could eat a little, Sir. 
is exactly as follows. „„ —14 friend. But 
3 2 4 „ who are you, I ſay? * 
Be e, eb and dl, makes, erg, poor Harlequin, Sima 
_ bus entrance upon the tage ; where, after _y a il _ * running away 
7 light _ — ” 2 — Bert. A Harlequin! what's that 
Ae, dreſſ = ihe lacque, in a_flame- Has. Were you never at the ply. 
— — hs pk ay wth” Mack ' houle Sir? A * ng is à man of 
8 as * 4 — IT ys N riſes wit without words; his bufſinels is to 
"Fram a-.trap-door,. d da liter % convey moral ſentiments with a node 
: 1 the head, or a ſhake of the nether part 


_ Belpheger, and, making qa VE low . 4 g 5. 
at be roſe: Belphegor then comes for- pat | i | 
-avard, aud reads the letter, which con- 4 4 0 e bit hand, and 
. proviſion and wine.) 0 
4 theſe e Har. Sir, your moſt huinble { 
FoORASMUCH as our true and vant. If it was not for hunger, nov 
= truſty devil and couſin, Belphegor, I ſhould beg leave to atk, Sir, if x: te 
hath, in obedience. to our commands, are not the devil? (Sits, drum a tl 
ſubmitted himſelf to the torments of the eats.)  * 104 a 
married ſtate for one whole year upon BEI. A devil that will do yort 
earth, thereby to inſtruct us in the na- harm, friend; * | f 
ture of wives, and to get remiſſion of Hax. But are you really the der be 
_ puniſhment for all huſbands in this our Sir? rene nd Boba te 
realm; and We; well knowing the Br. Have you any obje tion, . pre 
many miſeries he hath endured in this Harkquin? {© 
his ſtate of fleſh, and being gracioully HaR. None in the leaſt, Sir; it! the 
leaſed to releaſe him from Ris bondage, not my way to object to trifles. i ] 
| E ordered that the carth do open at my humble duty to you. (Drin. ay 
ſix, in the evening of this preſent day, Yes, yes, Sir, you muſt be the devil Mar 
to re-admit him to our dominions. Gine fich great perſon. And pray, E 
Given at our palace, &c. it one may make bold to afk, bo» i Ni! 
. | PLuTo. matters below, Sir ? I ſuppoſe you pan) 
| a world of fine company there. ray 
Belplegor expreſſes great joy at rrad- uk any e = —— 3 1 a lit fine 
ing the letter; and while he is thanking B 4 T & were had not bt kw 
Pluto for his 7 22 and congraiulat- —— 0 — 1 . 
ing humfelf: that his deliverance” is neu- x4 2 8 Sir, the town H. 
at hand, Herlequin enters at the back very natural preparation. Von Fr, 
r of. the, Hage, laoi ing wery. diſconſoiately, . ard 1 88 1 fu poſe? Y Evou 
* and an cy ak e Who, After. . Pretty much — as to N Bt 
id 9 4 , Wit wonder, eæclaims pleq ures of the place ;-rather leſs | — 
1 rr a 


- @s follows. dal among us. 
BI. Hey-day Who, in the nane Hag. And more finning, pet 
e Proſerpine, have we here? Some BRT. Very lite difference 


Tür WoktD: 


that : hypocriſy we have none of; pro- 
le of — know, are 1 
pocriſy ; and we are chiefly people 
ien , ; 
Har. No doubt, Sir. A good 


many new-comers, I reckon, 
England ? 
EL. A many, friend ; we 


are particularly fond of the Engliſh, 

Hax. You have them ot all profeſ- 
ſions, I preſume ? 

BTL. Lawyers we do not admit. 
They are good fort of people in general, 
and take great pains to cume among us z 
but I don't know how it is, we are apt 
to be jealous of them, I think—and fo 
they go a little lower down. 

- Hak. Divines of all religions, I 
ſuppoſe ? |, * ; wes 

BBL. Rather of No religion, friend: 


of thoſe we have abundance ; and very 


much reſpected they are indeed. 

Har. Phykicians too, no doubt? 

Ber, And that's a little odd; for 
we have no deaths among us; and yet 
there is no country under Heaven, I 
believe, ſo ſtocked with phyſicians as 
ours. | 

Har: And traders, pray * 

BEL. A world of them, of the bet- 
ter ſort. The induſtry and wealth of 
thoſe gentlemen will always ſecute them 
a warm place with Us. 

Har. Atheiſts, I ſuppoſe, in plenty? 

BEL. Atheiſts! Not that I remem- 
ber. We have abundance of fine gen- 
tlemen ; but I never heard that they 
profeſſed atheiſm below. 

Har: And pray, Sir, do any of 
the players make youa vitit ? | 

BEL. I never heard that they went 
any where elſe, They are a little un- 
manageable, indeed ; but we have them 
all, from Roſcius of Rome to Joe 
Miller of Drury Lane: and a fine com- 
pany they are. Beſides, we have all the 
wits that ever wrote ; and then we have 
no licencer to be a check upon their 
tancies; though I don't remember that 
lewdneſs has been carried a degree far- 
ther than with you. 

Hax. Very 2 Sir. But pray, 
dir, if I may be indulged, who are your 
hvourite ladies at preſent ? 

Breu. Why, indeed, among 2 
a number, it is hard to ſay which, The 

bons of all nations are reckoned mighty 
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good fort of women; but a devil of true 
taſte will tell you that a thorough-bred 
Engliſh womah of quality will gb be- 
yond them. > 

Hair. You are pleaſed to compli- 
ment the Engliſh ladies, Sir. Y 
what extraordinary buſineſs, if I may 
have leave to aſk, may have been the 
vccaſion of this viſit? - Tok 

Ber. Curioſity and a wife: the very 
two things that ſend you gentlemen 
upon a vitit to us. N 

H.R. May be ſo; And pray, Sir, 
what ſtay do you intend to make? 

BEL. Only this evening. 
o Har; Can I do you aay ſervice, 

ir? b : 

Bet. Ay; you ſhall make love tg 
my wife. 

HaR. Her ladyſhip is from hell too, 


I ſuppote? | 
BEL. Going thither as faſt as ſhe 


can, Mr. Harlequin——ButT hear her 


coming; walk this way, and I'll in- 
ſtruct you. ö [ Exeunte 


Thus ends the ſcene ; which my eor- 
reſpondent inveighs againſt with 6 
much bitterneſs, that when I confider it 
throughout, I amalmoſt of opimon that 
(in the faſhionable phraſe) he is taking 
me in, and that he has deſired my pub4 
lication of it in order to excite curioſity, 
and to get the piece talked of before it's 
appearance upon the ſtage. And indeed 
this method of Puffing by Abuſe is fre- 
quen:ly the moſt tucceivtut of any; for 
as in theſe very reformed times a wicked 
book is ſo rare to be met with, peopls 
will be tempted to read it, out of mers 


curioſity, 


I I rememabera ve icalpamphlet 
that was no 22 bur in che 
bookſeller's ſh 
thought himſelf of ſelecting the moſt 
— paſſages of it, and by printi 
them in the Daily Advertiſer, and call= 
ing upon the clergy to confute, and the 
magiltrate to ſuppreſs, ſo pernicious 2 
ormance, he carried it through three 
impreſſions in leſs than a fortnight. IE 
my preſent correſpondent has adopted 
this plan, I ſhall take care to counter= 
work his deſign, by giving it as my 
opinion, that the above ſcene (however 
it may be objected to by people of a para, 
ticulat turn) is y harmle(s, 


© m 


„till the author be- 
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No xCVII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER, 1754, 


HE ſollowing letter is written 
with ſuch an air of truth, that 
though it comes from one of thole 
unhappy creatures who have always a 
ftory to tell in palliationoftheir infamy, 
I cannot refule giving it a place in this 
paper. 

r girl be a common one, it may poſ- 
koly leſs iſed by being more 
known. All I ſhall ſay farther 1s, that 
I have made no other alteration in the 
letter, than to correct falſe ſpellings and 
a few errors in the Engliſh. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 


SIRg 

Am the daughter of very honeſt and 
I reputable — * * north of 
England ; but as an account of my fa- 

ily does no way relate to my ſtory, 
thall avoid troubling you with any far- 
ther particulars on that head. At the 
age of ſeventeenT had leave from my fa- 
ther and mother to accompany a neigh- 


bouring family of ſome diftinftion to 
town, havi lived in the ſtricteſt inti- 
macy with the young ladies of that fa- 


mily ever fance I was a child. 
4 * — ee e 1 
ted by a great deal of company; 

— . by a young gentleman 
of fortune, who ſeldom paſſed a day 
without ſceing us. As this "ergy 
family, and that of my friends, had 
been long acquainted, his admiſſion to 
us was without the leaſt ceremony; and 
indeed he waslooked upon by the young 
ladies and myſelf rather as a brother 
than a viſitor, I had often obſerved, 
and I confeſs witlr a ſecret ſatis faction, 
that his behaviour to Me, eſpecially 
when alone, was ſomewhat more parti- 
cular than to any of my companions ; 
and I could not help placing it to his 
favourable. opinion of me, that he was 
continually contriving parties abroad 
to amuſe and entertain us. 

One afternoon, having been troubled 
with the head-ach in the morning, and 
having therefore excuſed myſelf from 
dining and ſupping out with. the fami- 
ly where 1d, called, as he had 
many times done, to aſk us to the play. 
Icxpreſſed my concern at the ladies be- 


If the artifice that undid this 


ing from home; but fooliſhly ſuffered 
myſelt to be perſuaded to go along with 
him into the gallery, after having been 
laughed at for my objections, and told 
that I ought to have a better opinion of 
him than to think him capable of atk. 
ing me to do any improper thing, 

hen the play was over, we took 
coach to return home; but the coach- 
man, having no doubt received his 
leſſon, topped juſt at the door of a ta- 
vern, telling us that one of the traces 
was broke, and that he could go no far. 
ther. I ſuffered myſelf to be handed 
into the tavern, while another coach 
was called, which not being immedi- 
ately to be had, my companied obſerved 
to me, ſmiling, that it was a happy ac- 
cident, and as the family I lived with 
would not ſup at home, I ſhould be his 


eſt, that evening; and, without wait- _ 


ing for a reply, ordered ſupper and 2 
bottle of champaign. Itwas in vain that 
I remonſtrated againſt this propoſal ; he 
knew, he ſaid, that my friends wou 
not return till twelve ; and there could 
be no kind of harm in eating a bit of 
chicken, and drinking a glaſs of wine 
where we were. I was trightened at 
the thoughts of what I was doing, but 
was indifcreet enough to conſent. His 
behaviour to me all the time was the 
molt reſpectful in the world. He took 
care to engage my attention by ſome in- 
tereſting diſcourle ; aſſuring me, as often 
as I attempted to move, that it was quite 
early, and that, till a coach could be 
had, it was to no purpoſe to attempt 
ing. / 

I very freely confeſs, that being ex- 
tremely heated at the play-honſe, I was 
tempted to drink a glaſs or two of wine 
more than I was accuſtomed to, which 
flurried me a good .deal; and as my 
heart was by no means indifferent ta 
Him who was entertaining me, the time 
pailed away almoſt imperceptibly. How- 
ever, recalleRiin myſelf at laſt, I in- 
liſted — upon going; when, 
ſeeing me in carneſt, he pulled out his 
watch, and, as if violently ſurprizeds 
declared it was paſt two d clock; add- 
ing, in the greateſt ſeeming conſterna- 
tion. that it would be unpoſſible 9 
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& go home that night, and curſing his 


own folly for the miſchief he had 
brought upon me. 


[ wilt not attempt, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
todeſcribethe confuhor, I was in. Yet 
fill I inſiſted upon going home; which 
he endeavoured to diffuade me from, by 
faying, that he too well knew the tem- 

r of the gentleman at whoſe houſe I 
Fred to think of carrying me thither 
at ſo late an hour; that he would con- 
duct me to a lady of his acquaintance, 
who ſhould wait on me home in the 
morning, and make an excuſe for my 
lying out. I anſwered him, that I 
would lie no where but at home; that 1 
deteſted 12 for going out with him, 
and that I would return immediately, 
let the hour be what it would. Let 
© us go, firſt of all, replied he, to the 
* lady's, where I will leave you but for 
© 2 moment, and fee if the family are 
t fitting up for you; for to knock at the 
* door, and be refuſed admittance,would 
t ruin your reputation in the y — a 
C of alf the neighbourhood.” I ſtill in- 
ſiſted upon going home; and a coach 
was accordingly called and procured; 
but, inſtead of carrying me to my friends, 
it topped at a houſe in another ſtreet. 
Here I was forced, againſt my will, to 
alight. The miſtreſs of it was up; a 
eircumſtance which I ſhould have won- 
dered at, if I had not been frightened 
almoſt to death, and incapableof think- 
ing, ſpeaking, or knowing what I did. 

The wretch, after having apologized 
tothe * for the diſtreſs heh brought 
me into, left me in great haſte, to bring 
me intelligence of what was doing at 

e. fe returned in a ſhort time; 
and, with the greateſt ſeeming concern 
in his countenance, told me, that he 
had learnt from one of the ſervants that 
the family had ſupped at home ; that 
they wereexaſperated againſt me beyond 
forgiveneſs; that they conchuded me un- 
done; and that they had ſworn never to 
admit me into their doors again. 

l I was quit thunderſtruck at this in- 
telligence, and accuſed the wretch who 
brought it me as the vileſt of men. He 
fell upon his knees, conjuring me not 
to think him capable of any deſign in 
what was done, and vowing to ſacrifice 
his life and fortune to reinſtate me in the 
good opinion of my friends, I was ob- 
liged now to put myſelf under his pro- 
tection; but refuſ ing to bed, tho 
preſſed to it by the y af the houſe, 
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who called herſelf his relation. Early 
in the morning, taking the lady along 
with him, he pretended to go again te 
my friends; but returned to me with an 
account that they were quite outrageous 
againſt me, — abſolutely determined 
never to ſee me again. TIwrote to them 
in the moſt moving manner that my heare 
could indite, and gave the letter to the 
care of this falſe friend. I wrotealfoto 
my parents letter after letter but without 
receivinga ſyllable from them in returns 
ſo that 1 now looked upon myſelf as 
compleatly undone. The anxiety I ſuf- 
f:req threw me into a fever, during 
which time the wretch hardly ever ſtir- 
red from my bed- ſide, vowing that his 
life depended upon my recovery. I was 
ſoon indeed reſtored — my _ but 
never to ace. betrayer 
now to ral 32 of 4 — 1 bes 
fooliſhly to regard him as one that had 
ſuffered too much for what I could not 
impute to him as a crime. He ſaw, 
and took care hourly to improve, my 
too favourable opinion of him; and at 
length, (for why ſhould I dwell minute. 
ly on what I wiſh for ever to forget?) 
by a thouſand ſtratagems on his fide, 
and by a fatal inclination on my own, 
irrecoverably undid me. 
From that very day his affectĩon be- 
gan to cool : (will it be believed 
when I tell it?) grew in a very little 
time to hate me to that degree, that, in 
order to get rid of me, to make our 


ſeparation my own aft, he confeſſed to 


me the whole ſcheme he had laid to get 
me ; ſhewed me advertiſements in the 
papers from my friends and parents, 
offering rewards for my diſcovery ; and 
returned me the letters I had written to 
_ every one of which he had de- 
tai 


I ſtood aſtoniſhed at his villany, and 
abhorred him in my ſoul. Butalas! it 
was now too late for me to apply to 
friends. Ruminating one afternoon on 
my deplorable condition, I was ſur- 
prized at ſceing an elderly lady enter my 
chamber. She made me an apology for 
her viſit, and v frankly told me, 
that from diſtant hints which ſhe had 
that day received from the miſtreſs of tha 
houſe, ſhe apprehended I way fallen into 
bad hands; which, if true, ſhe would 
be glad to aſſiſt me to the utmoſt of her 
power. She ſpoke this with ſo much 
affection and good-nature, that I made 


no ſcrupls of telling her my whole ſtory, 
e 2 E * 4 his 


— — 
- 
. 
. 


* 


| 
| 


which ſo extremely affected her, that ſhe 
ſhed tears while I ſpoke, and often in- 


terrupted me with her exclamations - 


inſt the villainy of men. At the con- 
cluſion ſhe offered that moment to take 
me away, aſſuring me that here houſe, 
her purie, and her ſincereſt ſriendſhip, 
ſhould always be mine. I would have 
fallen on my knees to thank her, but 
ſhe prevented me; and, oracring a coach 
to be called, ſhe conveyed me that very 
evening to her country-houle. | 
I ſtaid there a week, and met with 
the moſt kind an: tender treatment from 
her. She args prove me to accept of 


ſome changes of clothes and linen, and 


then brought me co her houte in town ; + 


where, in leſs than four- and- twenty 
hours, ſhe told me, without the leaſt ce- 
remony, that I no doubt knew tor what 
purpole ſhe had taken me ; and that, 2s 
1 have no pretenſions to modeſty, 
the hoped my . would be ſuch 
as ſhould give her no occaſion to repent 
of her kindneſs to me. I deſired to un- 
derſtind her; and was intormed (though 
not in plain words) that my beneiac- 
treſs was a bawd, and that the had taken 


me ifito her family for the moſt infa- 


mous of purpoſes. I trembled with 
amazement, and inſiſted on leaving the 
houſe that inſtant. She told me, I was 
at full liberty to do ſo ; but that firſt I 
muſt pay her formy lodging and clothes, 
She Role this with great caſe and care- 
Jetineſs, and then left me to myiclt. I 
ran dow airs with precipitation; but, 
alas l ſcarce was I out of the ſtreet before 
4 was ſtopt and brought back by a bai- 

iff, who had a writ againſt me. I re- 
queſted that I might have leave to write 
to th: gentleman from hn I had been 
taken, for, bad as he was, I faid, he 
would not utterly deſert me. I was 
permitfed to write, as Idefired z and the 
wretch indeed anſwered my letter; but 
it was only to tell ine that, as I had 
thought proper to run away from him, 
he ſhould have nothing farther to ſay to 
me; and that, in ſhort,” I muſt either 
ſubmit to conditions, or go immediately 

with the bailiff. Frightened at the hor- 
rors of a prſon, and hoping that my 
ftory mightmove compaſſion in thole to 
* 
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whom I was to be introduced, I con. 
ſented to do as they would. have me; 
but alas, Sir! I was miſtaken; they 
liſtened indeed tomy ſtory but, inflead 
of melting at my misfortunes, they 
adored me, they ſaid, for my invention, 
At length, having led the life of a pro- 
ſtitute tor more than a month, I attempt. 
ed to make a ſecond eſcape, and to fly to 
the hands ot juſtice for protection: but 
T was again caught and carried to a 
ſpunging-houſe; where, after remain. 
ing two days, a gentleman who had 
bern admitted tome at that vile womay's 
came to {ee me in my confinement; paid 
off the debt for which I was arreſted 
and took me to be his miſtreſs. .* 

But though the life I now lead is in 
ſome degree more ſupportable than that 
which I have 7 * trom, yet, to one 
who hopes that ſhe has ſtill ſome remains 
oi principle lett, it is terrible and 
ſhocking. My friends know what I 
am, and what I have been ; but they 
reject and hate me: and I have not the 
leaſt glimmering of hope ever to recover 
from che fituation I am in, unleſs my 
ſtory ſhould merit the compaſſion of 
him towhom I now ſend it, and find 2 
place in the World. Vile as I am, I 
would be otherwiſe, if I might. Iam 
not old in wickedneſs, though I have 
gone {uch lengths in it; being now, 
really and truly, but juſt turned of eigh- 
teen, and having lett my father's houſe 
no more than fifteen months ago, two 
of which months I have lived in inno- 
cence and reputation with the moſt wor- 
thy of families. 

As tohim who has braught upon me 
all this weight of miſery, and who ſe- 
renely and unconcernedly cap reflect up- 
on what he has done, (tor ſo I am ſure 
he does) I have nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope. Ican, therefore, have 
but one inducement to deſire your pub- 
tication of this letter; which 1s, that my 
friends may know that I have gained 
that credit with a ſtranger which they 
have refuſed to give me; and that I am, 
really and truly, an object of compal- 


ſion. I am, Sir, (though loſt to m. 
ſelf) your moſt faithful humble ſer· 


, WW... 
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T gives me great pleaſure that I am 
I able in this day's paper to congratu- 
Jate the polite part of my fellow ſubjccts 
of both ſexes, upon the ſplendid revival 
of that moſt rational entertainment an 
Italian ope a. Of late years it had 
ſeemed to ſicken; ſo that I greatly feared 
that the untucceſsful efforts which it 
made, from time to time, were it's con- 
vulfive and expiring pangs. But it now 
appears, and ind muchto the honour 
ofthis country, that we have ſtill too 
many protectors and protectreſſes of the 
liberal arts, to ſuffer that of muſic, the 
molt liberal of them all, to ſink for want 
of due encouragement. 

I am ſenſible that Italian operas have 
frequently been the objects ot the ridi- 
cule of many of our greateſt wits; and, 
viewed in one light ny. perhaps not 
without ſome reaſon, But as I conſider 
all public diverſions ſingly with regard 
to the effects which they may have upon 
the morals and mayners of the public, I 
tonteſs I reſpe& the Italian operas as 
the moſt innocent, of any. | 

The ſevere Monſieur Boileau juſtly 
condemns the French operas, the mo- 
rals of which he calls wes | 


orale lubiique et 
Ce Lully rechauffa des ſons de fa muſique, 


But then it muſt be conſidered that 
French operas are always in French, and 
conſequently may be underſtood by ma- 
ny French | cople and that they are 
ine dramatic tragedies, adorned with 
all the graces of poetry and harmony of 
ſounds, and may probably inſpire too 
tender, if not voluptuous ſentiments. 
Can the Italian opera be accuſed of any 
thing of this kind? * Certainly not, 
Were what is called the poetry of it 
ntelligible in itſelf, it would not be un- 
ferſtood by one in fifty of a Britiſh au- 
Gience: but I believe that even an Ita- 
an of common candour will confeſs, 
that he does not underſtand one word of 
It. It is not the intention of the thing: 
for ſhould the ingenious aythor of * 
words, by miſtake, put any meaning in- 
to them, he would, to a certain degree, 
check and cramp the genius of the 


Ply 


pt his 


Ne of the muſic, who N haps 


think himſelf obliged te 


ſounds to the ſenſe : whereas now he is 
at liberty to ſcatter inditcriminately a- 
mong the kings, queens, heroes, and 
heroines, his Adagio's, his Allegro's, 
his Pathetics, his Chromatics, and his 
Jiggs. It would alto have been a res 
ſtraint upon the actors and adreſſes, 
who might poihibly have attempted to 
form their action upon the meaning of 


their parts; but as it is, if they do but 


ſeem, by turns, to be angry and ſ- 
in the 2 firſt acts, and very — 1 
the laſt ſcene of the laſt, they are ſure to 
meet with their deſerved applauſe. 
Signor Metaſtaſio attempted ſome 
time ago a very dangerous innovation. 
He tried gently to throw ſome ſenſe into 
his operas : but it did not take: the con- 
ſequences were obvious, and nobody 
knew where they would ſtop. 
The whole {kill and judgment of the 
t now conſiſts in Alecking about a 
undred words (for the opera vocabulary 
does not exceed that number) that ter- 
minate in liquids and vowels, and rhyme 
to each other. Theſe words excite ideas 
in the hearer, though they were not the 
reſult of any in the poet. Thus the 
word tortorella, ſtretched out to a quaver 
of a quarter of an hour, excites in us 
the ideas of tender and faithful love; 
but if it is ſucceeded by navicella, that 
ſoothing idea gives way to the boiſterous 
and horrid one of a {kiff (that is, a 
heart) toſſed by the winds and waves 
upon the main of love. The handcuffs 
and fetters in which the hero commonly 
appears at the end of the ſecond, or the 
beginning of the third act, indicate 
captivity ; and, when properly jingled 
to a pathetic piece of recitativo upon 
2 ceppi, are really very moving, and 
P 


ire a love of liberty. Can any thing 


be more innocent or more moral than 
this muſical pantomime, in which there 
is not one indecent word or action; but 
where, on the contrary, the moſt gene- 
rous ſentiments are (however imperte&t- 
ly) pointed out and inculcated ? 

I was once indeed afraid that the li- 
centiouſneſs of the times had infected 
even the opera; for in that of Alexan · 
der, the hero. going into the heroine's 
apartment, found her taking a nap in 
an caly-chair, Tempted by ſo much 
2 N beauty, 
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beauty, and invited by fo favourable an 
opportunity, he gently approached, and 
22 pair of gloves. I conteſs, I dreaded 
the conſequences of this bold ſtep ; and 
the more ſo, as it was taken by the ce- 
Jebrated Signor Seneſino. But all went 
off ve — 7 for the hero contented 
himſelf with giving the good company a 
ſong, in which he declared; that the lips 
he had juſt Kiſſed were a couple of ru- 
£8. 

Another good effect of the Italian 
Speras is, that they contribute extreme 
to the keeping of good hours; the whole 
widience (though paſſionately fond of 
Winſtc) being ſo tired before they are 
Half, and ſo ſleepy before they are quite 
done, that they make the beſt of their 
way home, too drowſy to enter upon 
fieſh pleaſures that night. 

- Having thus reſcued theſe excellent 
Muſical dramas from the unjuſt ridicule 
which ſome people of vulgar and illibe- 
Fal raftes have endeavoured to throw 
upon them, I muſt proceed, and do juſ- 
fice to theVirtuoſos and V irtuoſas who 
perform them. But I believe it will be 
neee ſſaryfor me to premĩſe, for the ſake of 
many of my Engliſh readers, that Virtũ, 
gmong the modern Italians, ſignĩſies no- 
thing leſs than what Virtus did among 
the ancient ones, or what Virtue honifies 
among us ; onthe contrary, I might ſay, 
that it ſigniſies almoſt every thing elle. 
Conſequently; thoſe reſpectable titles of 
Virtnoſe and Virtnoſa have not the leaſt 
relation to the moral characters of the 
urties. They mean only that thoſe per- 
ns (endowed, ſome by nature, and 
ſoie by art, with vid yoices) have 
from their infancy B their time 
and labour to the various combinations 
ol ſeven notes: a ſtudy that muſt un- 
que ſtionably have formed their minds, 
enlarged their nat ĩons, and have render- 
et them moſt agreeable and inſtructive 
eompanions ; and as ſuch, I obſerve that 
they are juſtiy ſolicited, received, and 
eheriſhed, by people of the firſt diſtine- 
* 3 


ion. 
As theſe illuſtrious perſonag:s come 
over here with no ſordid view of profit, 
but merely fer far piacer a la nobilita 
Ingleſe ; that is; to oblige the Engliſh 
nobility ; they are exceedingly and 
condeſcending to ſuch of the ſaid Eng- 
liſh nobility, and even gentry, as are de- 
_— to * an NY with 
u. They will, for a word's ſpeaking, 
dine, ſup, or pals the whole day, with 
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pus of a tertain condition, and 
aps — or play, if civilly re veſted. 
Nay, I have known many of them; 
good as to paſs two or three months of 
the ſununer at the country-ſeats of ſome 
of their noble friends, and thereby miti. 
gate the horrors of the country and the 
manſion-houſe to my lady and her 
— 2 — I have been aflured, by many 
of their chief patrons and patroneſſes, 
that they are all the beft creatures in the 
vori; and from the time of Signor Ca. 
valiero Nicolini down to this day, I haye 
conſtantly heard the ſeveral great per. 
formers, ſuch as Farinelli, areftii 
Monticelli, Gaffarielli, as well as the 
Signore Cuzzoni, Fauſtina, &c, much 
more praiſed for theiraffability, thegen. 
tleneſs of their manners, and all the good 
qualities of the head and heart, than for 
either their muſical ſill or execution, [ 
have even known theſe their focial vir. 
tues lay their protectors and protectreſſes 
nnder great difficulties how to reward 
fuch diſtinguiſhed merit. But'benefit. 
nights luckily came to their aſſiſtance, 
and gave them an opportunity of inli- 
twating, with all due regard, into the 
hand ofihe rformer, in lien of aticket, - 
a conſiderable bank-bill, a gold ſnuff. 
box, a diamond ring, or ſome ſuch 
trifle. It is to be hoped, that the ite: 
ous Si Farinelli has not yet forgot 
the 12 he ee 
Britiſh munificence : for it is certain, 
that many private families. fill remen- 
ber them. | | 

All this is very well, and I greatly ap- 
prove of it, as I am of tolerating and m- 
turalizing principles, But, however, as 
the beſt things may admit of improve- 
ment by certain modifications, I ſhall 
now ſuggeſt two; the one of a public, 
the other of a private nature. I would 
by all means welcome theſe reſpectable 
gueſts, but I would by no means part 
with them, as is too ſoon and too oftea 
the caſe. Some of them, when they hare 
got ten or fifteen thouſand pounds hert, 
unkindly withdraw themſe ves, and pure 
chaſe eſtates in land in their own coun- 
tries ; and others are ſeduced from u-, 
by the preſſing invitations of ſome great 
potentate to comeoverto ſuperintendhit 
pleaſures, and to take a ſhare in Iu 
counſels. This is not only a t lol 
to their particular friends, the nobility 
and gentry, but to the nation'in gene! al, 
by turning the balance of our m 


commerce conſiderably” agaiuſt ra 
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would, therefore, humbly prop»ſe that, 
immediately upon the arrival of thete 
valuable ſtrangers, à writ of ne exeat 
regnum ſhould be iſſued to keep them 
here, The other modincation, which I 
beg leave to hint at only, it being of a 
private nature, is, that no Virtuolo, 


whole voice is below a contraito, ſhall 


COMPONERE dus. 


T requires very little experience of 
1 the world to dijcover that mankind 
keldom enjoy the ow hour, but are 
umoſt continually employing their 
thoughts about the future. This diſpo- 
ſtion may indeed terve to delude ſome 
people into a happineis which other- 
wile they would never know; and we 
ſometimes ſee men engaging in proſpects 
apparently diſadvantageous to them- 
ſelves, that they may enjoy the comfort- 
able thought of having benefited their 
families, But, uniqrtunately, this is 
zot the general turn of mankind ; and, I 
un afraid, till leſs fo of my countrymen 
than ot any others: they are conſtantly 
hook ing towards the dark fide of the 
proſpect, fearing every thing, and 
doping nothing. 

This unhappy diſpoſition ſcems to 
ſpread it's balclul influcace more fatally 
u this month than in any other of the 
whole year: for, befides the colds, va- 
pours, and neryous diforders, with 
which individuals are afflicted, the State 
unays ſutfers exceedingly during this 
mouth. I myſelf remember This Coun- 
uy Undone every November for theſe 
Wity years, I he truth is, that, to make 
mends for that levity and diſſipation of 
waght which horle-racing and rural 
ports have occaſiondl in the ſummer, 
rery zealous Engliſhman fits down at 
in ſeaſon ſerĩoully to conſider the ſtate; 
the nation; and always, upon mature 
tection, concludes that matters ere ſo 
nd, that the buſineſs of government 
anot poſſibly be carried on through 
mother ſeihom. The products of 
els, either proceeding. from perſons 
ally affected by the feaſou, or cun- 
gly deſigned t9 Luit the gloauy diſe 
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PRUDENS FUTURY TEMPORTS EXITUM 1 
CALIGINOSA NOCTE PREMITT nDEVS; 
KIDETQUE, $1 MORTALIS ULTRA 
FAS TREPIDAT- QUOD ADEST, MEMENTS 


be taken to the country-ſeat of any ta- 
mily whatſoever ; much leſs any ſtra 
ing fiddler, baſſoon, or baſs-viol, whe 
s not even pretend to ſing, or if he 
does, ſings a rough tenor, or a tremen- 
dous baſs. The * may be 


ſerious; but, at leait, the appearances 
are not edity ing. | 
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Hos. 


poſition of the buyer, all tend to in- 
creaſe this diſorder of the mind. Serz- 
ous Confiderations, The Tears of Trau, 
The Groans of the Plantations, and the 
like, are the titles that ſpread the ſale of, 
pamphlets at this ſcaſon of the 3 
while The Cordial for low Sfuriis, and 
The Pills to purge Melancholy, have no 
chance for a vent, till the Spring has 
given a turn to the blood, and put the 


{pirits into a diſpoſition to be pleaſed. * 


There are indeed many recreatious 
and amuſements in this metropolis, that 


are deſigned as ſo many antidotes to the 


general gloom; but, though we have had 
this year the greateſt importation of en- 
tertainment that ever was known, I 
doubt, there are many inhabitants of 
this city, who are at preſent ſo totally 
yolleſſed with the ſpleen that they do. 
not know of half the number of dancers, 
ſingers, munics, and beauties, which are 
already arrived. It is, however, com- 
fortable to reflect on that happy revolu- 
tion which is conſtantly brought about 
by the Chriſtmas holidays, and the 
lengthening of the days. Thoſe who 
ſremed io lately to be loſt in deſpair, 
grow into ſpirits on a ſudden ; and plays, 
operas, balls, pantomimes, and burlet- 
tas, diffuſe an univerſal ecſtaſy. 

But even in the midi of this higheſt 
tide of ſpirits, I am ſorry to ſay it, the 
moſt groundleſs ſuppohtions of what 
may poſſible happen ſhall ſpread a cloud 
over all our joy. The idea of an inya- 
fon, a comgt, or an earthquake, ſhall 
keep the ces — in an agony for 
many werks. In every apprehen- 
ſion ſhall, in it's turn, make an imprei· 
ſion on our imaginations, except that. 
of a, Future State. 3 
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| That this graft event ſhould not oc- 
cupy thoſe minds which are totally en- 
ed by the Preſent, is not much to 
wondered at; but that it ſhould be 
the only view towards which theſe 
Lookers Forward never turn their eyes, 


is an inconſiſtency altogether unaccount- 


able. 

When Falſtaff's wench is ſittin = 4 
on his knee, her hint ſeems to be alittle 
ill-timed, when ſhe adviſes him to 
© patch up his old body for Heaven; 
and his reply is ſuitable to the place and 
occaſion Peace, Doll; do not 


i © ſpeak like adeath's-head ; do not bid 


© me remember mine end. Mrs. Quick- 
ly was no leſs blameable on the other 
Ge, when, finding him ſo near his end 
that he began to cry out, ſhe ſays— 
© Now I, to Comfort him, bid him he 
© ſhould not think of God.” 

T avoid entering ſeriouſly and parti- 
cularly into this ſubject, that I may not 
givemy 8 * the air of a ſermon : and 
inſtead of uſing arguments of a religious 
caſt, I deſire only to recommend a pro- 
priety and conſiſtency of thought and 
conduct. It is therefore that I would 
adviſe my readers either to throw aſide, 
not for this month only, but for their 
whole lives, this gloomy curioſity that 
will avail them nothing, and to enter 
into a free and full enjoyment of the 
Preſent ; or if, of neceſſity, they muſt 
direct their whole attention to the Fu- 
ture, let it be to that expectation, which 
they may depend upon with the utmoſt 
certainty, which will afford the moſt 
profitable exerciſe for their inquiſitive 
thoughts, and which will be the only 
inſtance where an anxious concern for 
the Future can poſſibly be of ſervice to 
them 


I have been principally led into this 
train of thinking, by a letter which I 
received yeſterday by the penny-poſt, 
and which I ſhall here communicate to 
my readers, as a proper concluſion to 
this paper. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


en, 
12 juſt returned from a ſhort viſit 
to ſome relations of mine, who live 
in a large old manſon-houſe in the 
country. The gloomy aſpect of the 
place, the un 2 e of na- 
ture at the fall of the leaf, and the alte - 
ration of the weather with the change of 
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the ſeaſon, made me acquieſte in the 
received opinion, that there is really 
ſomething dreadful in the influence of 
this month of November ; which, how: 
ever, we who live in London have no 
ſuch apparent reaſon to be affected 
with. 

The melancholy impreſſion which ! 
received from this place, was greatly in- 
creaſed by the turn of it's inhabitants, 
My uncle and aunt are bleſſed with 2 
competent fortune, and two fine chil. 
dren ; but they neither enjoy the one, 
nor educate the other; their whole atten- 
tion being engroſſed by objects which, 
in their 5 are of much greater 
conſequence. My uncle is continually 
employed in computing the year iu 
which this kingdom is to become a pro- 
vince of France; and my aunt is no leſs 
occupied in endeavouring to fix the ex- 
act time of the Millennium. 

A younger brother of my uncle's, 
who lives in the family, and who is a 
oy great mathematician, has been bu- 
fied many years in calculations, which, 


he aſſerts, are of the utmoſt importance ſociety te 
to the world, as they affect the duration nous Dy 
and well-being of it. He is greatly ap- nature te 
1 that, from Sir Iſaac Newton's the lord t 
yſtem, the time will come when this out ſucce 
earth, round as it was at firſt created, ing in 
will be as flat as a pancake; but, long of miniſt 
before this event can happen, it m that min 


ſuffer a moſt palpable - inconvenience. 
He has made adiſcovery, that the pro 
fuſion of man conſumes faſter than the 
earth uces. Vaſt fleets, and enor* 
mous buildings, have waſted almoſt all 
our oak ; and the firs of Norway are | 

inning to fail. What ſhall we do, he 
ays, * when the coal, ſalt, iron, and lead 
© mines,are exhauſted ? And beſides, maj 
© it not happen before theſe events take 
© place, that ſuch vaſt excavations, in 


extenſive 
performed 
ſhould hz 
ments of 
ng, (I 50 
lian Cruſe 
ing our! 
relpective 
But whet 
falſe, I thi 


conſiderately made, may give a pemici ttc 
c 2 to the balance of th greatly ob 
globe? Theſe arguments are ili ag undert 
his brother, who is more immediate and d 
armed for the balance of Europe; Þ to be exp 
they have great weight with my aun judge b 
as hey evince the neceſſity of are Johnſon | 
and tend to haſten, as well as prove 8%. -eaſon 
the eſtabliſhment of the Millennium. Mis as near 
A farther account of the anxieties could do. 
this family may poſſibly be the ſub Publiſhed ſ 
of another letter: I „ however, © to be a prog 
clude this-with — For vou Pore ratio 
own. I am in great pain the you . and 


ſquire ſhould turn out a vulgar = 


jous blockhead, from having been 
Ph all his life to ſervants ; and I am 
| to ſay, that the event which my 
and aunt have moſt immediate 


I Heard the other day with great plea- 
ſure from my worthy triend Mr. 
Dodſley, that Mr. . Johnſon's Engliſh 
Dictionary, with a grammar and hittory 
of our language prefixed, will be pub- 
lied this wifiter, in two large volumes 
in folio. 
I had long lamented that we had no 
lawtul ſtandard of our language ſet up, 
tor thoſe to repair to who might chuſe 
to ſpeak and write it grammatically and 
correctly: and I have as long wiſhed, 
that either ſome one perſon, of diſtin- 
gviſhed abilities would undertake the 
ork ſingly, or that a certain number 
pf gentlemen would form themſelves, 
pr be formed by the government, into a 
ociety for that — The late inge- 
nous Dr. Swift propoſed a plan of this 
ature to his friend (as he thought him) 
he lord treaſurer of Oxford, but with- 
ut ſucceſs; preciſion and perſpicuity not 


{ miniſters, and perhaps ſtill leſs ſo of 
- miniſter mo any — 2 

any ave imagined, that ſo 
xtenſi ve — would have been beſt 
formed by a number of perſons, who 
ould have taken their ſeveral depart- 
dents of examining, ſifting, winnow- 
g (I borrow this image from the Ita- 
; m_—_ purifying, and finally fix- 
gour age, by incorporating their 
etive fon fs — — joint Rock. 
ut whether this opinion be true or 
ſe, I think the public in general, and 
republic of letters in particular, 
atly obliged to Mr. Johnſon, for hav- 
g undertaken and executed ſo great 
d defirable a work. Perfection is not 
de expected from man; bur if we are 
judge by the various works of Nir. 
inſon y publiſhed, we have 
oc -eaſon to believe that he will bring 
$ asnear to perfection as any one man 
Id do. plan of it, which he 
dliſhed ſome years ago, ſeems to me 
de à proof of it. Nan can be 
rationally .imagined, or more ac- 
ately and elegantly expreſſed. I there- 
recommend tho previous peruſal of 
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being in general the favourite objects 


_criminately together, inſomuch, that the 


reaſon to apprehend, is my couſin Ma- 
ry's running away with the butler. I 
am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 43 


it to all thoſe who intend to buy the 
dictionary, and who, I ſuppoſe, are ail 
thoſe who can afford it. 
The celebrated dictionaries of the 
Florentine and French academies owe 
their preſent fize and perfection to very 
ſmall beginnings. Some private gentle- 
men of Florence, and ſome at Paris, had 
met at each other's houſes to talk over 
and conſider their reſpective lan : 
upon which the —— 2 
eſſays, which eſſays were the embryos of 
thole perfect productions that now do 
ſo much honour to. the two nations. 
Even, Spain, which ſeems not to be the 
- foil where, of late at leaſt, letters have 
either proſpered, or been cultivated, has 
produced a dictionary, and a good one 
too, of the Spaniſh language, in ſuc 
large volumes in folio. 
cannot help thinking it a ſort of 
diſgrace to ournation, that hitherto we 
have had no ſuch ſtandard of our lan- 
guage; our dictionaries at preſent being 
more properly what our neighbours the 
Dutch and the Germans call theirs, 
Word- books, than dictionaries in the 
ſuperior ſenſe of that title. All words, 
good and bad, are there jumbled indiſ- 


injudicious reader may = and write 
as inelegantly, improperly, and vulgar- 
ly, as he pleales, by and with the autho- 
rity of oue or other of our Word- books. 
It muſt be owned, that our language 
is at preſent in a ſtate of anarchy; and 
hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been 
the worſe for it. During our free and 
open trade, many words and expreſſions . 
have been imported, adopted, and natu- 
ralized, from other languages, which 
have greatly enriched our own. Let it 
ſtill preſerve what real ſtrength and 
beauty it may have borrowed from 
others; but let it not, like the Tarpeian 
maid, be overwhelmed and cruſhed by 
unneceſſary foreign ornaments. The 
time for diſcrimination ſeems to be now 
come. Toleration, adoption, and na- 
turalization, have run their lengths. 
Good order and authority are now ne- 
2 F cellaty, 


part but indifferently tranſlated into fo. 
reign languages, gave other nations a 
ſample of the Britiſh genius. The co. 
pies, imperfect as they were, pleaſed, 
and excited a general deſire of ſeeing the 
originals; — both our authors and 
our language ſoon became claſſical. 
But a grammar, a dictionary, and 2 
hiſtory, of our language, through it's 


ceſſary. But where ſhall-we find them, 
and, at the ſame time, the obediencedue 
to them > We muſt have recourſe to the 
old Romanexpedient in times of confu- 
ſion, and chuſe a diftator. Upon this 
principle, I give my vote to Mr. John- 
ſon to fill that great and arduous pe, 
And I hereby declare, that I make a 
total ſurrender of all my rights and pri- 


rileges in the Engliſh language, as a me, 


free-born Britiſh ſubje&, to the ſaid 
Mr. Johnſon, during the term of his 
diftatorſhip. Nay, more; I will not 
only obey E. like an old Roman, as 
my dictator, but like a modern Roman, 
Lwill implicitly believe in him as m 

pope, ww hold him to be infallible while 
in the chair, but no longer. More than 


ſeverul ſtages, were ſtill wanting at 
and importunately called — from 
abroad. Mr. Johnſon's labours will 
now, and, I dare fay, very fully, ſup- 


ply that want, and greatly contribute to 


the farther ſpreading.of our language in 
other countries. Learners were diſcow- 
raged by finding no ſtandard to reſort 
to, and conſequently thought it incapa- 


this he cannot well require; for I pre- ble of any. They will now be unde- 
ſume, that obedience can never be ex- ceived and — ä 
pected, when there is neither terror to There are many hints and conſiderz- 


enforce, nor intereſt to invite it. 
— confefs that I have ſo much honeſt 
iſh pride,or perhapsprejudice,about 
_—_— = thinks myſas more conhder- 
able for whatever contributes to the ho- 
nour, the advantage, or the ornament, 
of my native country. I have therefore 
a ſenſible pleaſure in reflecting upon the 


9 4.47. 
* 


tions relative to our language, which I 
ſhould have taken the liberty of ſug- 
geſting to Mr. Johnſon, had I not been 
convinced that they have equally occur- 
red to him: but there is one, and a very 
material one it is, to which perhaps he 
may not have given all the neceſſary at- 
tent ion; I mean, the genteeler part of 


nw 


rapid progreſs which our language has our language, which owes both it's rik 
lately made, and till continues to make, and progreſs tomy fair country- women, 
all over Europe. It is frequently poken, whoſe natural turn is more to the copi- 
and almoſt univerſally underitood, in ouſneſs than to the correction of dic- ql 
Holland; it is kindly entertained as a tion. I would not adviſe him to be rah nc 
relation in the moſt civilized parts of enough to proſcribe any of thoſe happy pa 
Germany; and it is ſtudied as a learned redundancies and haxuriancies of er- {ta 
language, though yet little ſpoke, by all preſſion with which they have enriched 
thole in France and Italy, who either our —_— They willingly infliit inc 
have, or pretend to have, any learning. fetters, but very unwillingly ſubmit to fel; 
The ſpreading the F — language wear them. In this caſe his taſk will ber 
over molt parts of Europe, to the de- be fo difficult, that I deſign, as a com. arg 
gree of making it almoſt an univerſal mon friend, to propoſe in ſome future be 1 
one, was always reckoned among the paper the means which appear to me tot 
glories of the reign of Lewis the Four- the moſt likely to reconcile matters. bly 
teenth. But be it remembered, that the P. S. I hope that none of my courte- L 
ſucceſs of his arms firſt opened the way ous readers will upon this occaſion be imn 
to it; though at the ſame time it muit ſo uncourteous as to ſuſpect me of being the 
be owned, that a great number of moſt a hired and intereſted puff of this work; rent 
excellent authors who flourithed in his for I moſt ſolemnly proteſt, that neithe! they 
time, added ſtrength and velocity to it's Mr. Johnſor nor any perſon employe! WF and 
| progreſs. Whereas our language has by him, nor any book leller or boo. heap 
made it's way ſingly by it's own weight lers concerned in the ſucceſs of it, hare and 
and merit, under the conduct of thoſe ever offered me the uſual compliment oi (whi 
leaders, Shakeſpeare, Bacon, Milton, a pair of gloves or a bottle of wine; na dign 
Locke, Newton, Swift, Pope, Addi- has even Mr. Dodfley, though my pub- and ] 
ſon, &c. A nobler fort of conqueſt, liſher, and, as I am informed, deeply ſyllal 
and a far more glorious triumph, fince intereſted in the ſale of this dictionary, BY tore, 
- graced by nane but willing captives! ſo much as invited me to take 2 bit BY into { 
-\ Theſe authors, though tor the moſt mutton with him. s., 
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per ſome diſtruſt of Mr. John- 
ſon's complaiſance to the fairer part of 
kis readers, it was becauſe I had agreater 
opinion of his impartiality and ſeverity 
as a judge, than of his gallantry as a 
fine gentleman : and, indeed, I am well 
aware of the difficulties he would have 
to encounter, if he attempted to recon- 
cile the polite with the grammatical part 
of our language. Should he, by an act 
of power, baniſh and attaint many of 
the favourite words and expreſſions with 
which the ladies have fo profuſely en- 
riched our language, he would excite 
the indignation of the moſt formidable, 
becauſe the moſt lovely part of his read- 
ers: his dictionary would be condemned 
as a ſyſtem of tyranny and he himſelf, 
— the laſt Tarquin, run the riſque of 
ing depoſed. So lar and ſo power- 
ful is the fragile candy! On 3 
hand, ſhould he, by an act of grace, ad- 
mit legitimate, and incorporate, into 
our "Anguage thoſe words and expreſ- 
tons, which, haſtily begot, owe their 
birth to the incontinency of female elo- 
quence z what ſevere cenſures might he 
not juſtly apprehend from the learned 
part of his readers, who do not under- 
kand complaiſances of that nature? 

For my own part, as I am always 
inclined to plead the cauſe of my fair 
ſellow- ſubjects, Iſhall now take the li- 
berty of laying before Mr. Johnſon thoſe 
arguments which upon this oecaſion may 
be urged in their fav our, as Introductory 
to the compromiſe which I ſhall hum- 
bly offer and conclude with. 
Language is indiſputably the more 
immediate province of the fair ſex: there 
they ſhine, there they excel. The tor- 
rents of their eloquence, eſpecially in 
the vituperative way, ſtun all oppoſition, 
and bear away, in one promiſcuous 
heap, nouns, pronouns, verbs, moods, 
and tenſes. If words are wanting, 
(which indeed happens but ſeldom) in- 
dignation inſtantly makes new ones; 
and I have often known four or five 
ſyllables that never met one another be- 
lore, haſtily and fortuitouſly jumbled 
into ſome word of mighty import. 

Nor is the tender part of our language 
le obliged to that ſoft andamiable ſexʒ 


HEN I intimated in my laſt pa- 


their love being at leaſt as productive as 
— apes Should they lament, 
in an involuntary retirement,the abſence 
of the adored object, they givenew mur 
murs to the brook, new ſounds to the 
echo, and new notes to the plaintive Phi- 
lomela. But when this happy copiouſ- 
neſs flows, as it often does, into gentle 
numbers, good Gods] how is the poeti- 
cal dition enriched, and the poetical 
licence extended! Even in common con- 
verſation, I never fee a pretty mouth 
opening to ſpeak, but I expect, and am 
ſeldom diſappointed, ſome new improve- 
ment of our — I remember 
many expreſſive words coined in that 
fair mint. I aſſiſted at the birth of that 
moſt ſignificant word Flirtation, which 
dropped from the moſt beautiful mouth 
in the world, and which has ſince re- 
ceived the ſanction of our moſt accurate 
Laureaut in one of his comedies. Some 
inattentiveand undiſcerningpeoplehave, 
I know, taken it to be a term ſynony- 
mous with coquetry; but I layholdof this 
opportunity to undeceive them, and 
eventually to inform Mr. Johnſon, that 
Flirtation is ſhort of coquetry, and in- 
timates only the firſt hints of approxi- 
mation, which ſubſequent coquetry may 
reduce to thoſe preliminary articles that 
commonly end in a definitive treaty. 

I was allo a witneſs to the riſe and 

rogreſs of that moſt important verb, To 
ä which, if not of legitimate birth, 
is at leaſt of fair extraction. As I am 
not ſure that it has yet made it's way 
into Mr. Johnſon's literary retirement, 
I think myſelf. obliged to inform him 
that it is at preſent the molt uſeful, and 
the moſt uſed word in our language ; 
ſince it means no leſs than dealing twice 
together with the ſame perk of cards, 
for luck's ſake, at Whiſt. 

Not contented with enriching our 
language by words abſolutely new, my 
fair country-women have gone {ill far- 
ther, and improved it by theapplication 
and extenſion of old ones to various and 
very different ſignifications. They take a 
word and ghange it, like a guinea into 
ſhillings for pocket money, to be em- 
— in the ſeveral oc caſional purpoſes 


5 — 2 For inſtance, tke adjective 


Vaſt, and it's a Vaſtly, mean any 
2 F 7 


wing, 


% 
— tt I. 4 


of Auricular Orthogra 


thing, and are the faſhionable words of 


the moſt faſhionable people. A fine 


woman (under this head I comprehend 
all fine gentlemen too, not — in 
truth where to place them properly) is 
Vaſtly obliged, — Vaſtly ofinded, \ 

ly glad, or Vaitly forry. Large objects 
are Vaſtly great, ſmall ones are Vaſtly 
little; and I had lately the pleaſure to 
hear a fine woman pronounce, by abappy 
metonymy, a very ſmall gold ſnutf- box 
that was produced in company to be 
Vaſtly pretty, beceuſe it was Vaſtly lit- 
tle, fir. Johnfon will do well to con- 
fider ſeriouſly to what degree he will 


reſtrain the various and extenſive ſigni- 


fications of this great word. 
Another very material point ſtill re- 
mains to be conſidered ; I mean, the 
orthography of .our language, which is 
at preſent very various and unſettled. 
e haveat preſent two very different 
orthographies, the Pedantic, and the 
Polite ; the one founded upon certain 
dry crabbed rules of etymology and 
grammar, the other ſingly upon the juſt- 
neſs and delicacy of the ear. I am tho- 
roughly periuaded that Mr. Johnſon 
wil — to eſtabliſh the — 4 
and I ly a with him, provi 
it n —2— — Spel- 
ling: as well as muſic, is better perform- 
ed by book, than merely by the ear, 
which may be variouſly affected by the 
fame ſounds. I theretore moſt earneſtly 
recommend to my fair country-women, 


and to their faithful, or faithleſs ſer- 


vants, the fine gentlemen of this realm 
to ſurrender, as well for their own 
private, as forthe public utility, all their 
natural rights and privileges of miſ- 
ſpelling, which they have ſo long enjoy- 
ed, and ſo vigorouſly exerted. I have 
really known very fatal conſequences 
attend that looſe and uncertain practice 
phy; of which I 
mall produce two inſtances as a ſufh- 
cient warming. 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very 
harmleſs innocent letter to a very fine 
lady, giving her an account of ſome 
trifing commiſſions which he bad exe- 
cuted according to her orders. This 
letter, thoug direRted to the lady, was, 
by miſtake of the ſervant, delivered to, 
and — by the huſband ; who find- 
ing all his attempts to underſtanꝗᷓ it, un- 
ſucceſsful, took it for that it 
was a concerted „ under which a 


Friminal correſ not much tg 
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Vaſt- 


his own honour or advantage, was ſe. 
crety carried on. With the letter in 
his hand, and rage in his heart, he went 
immediately to his wife, and reproached 
her in the moſt injurious terms with her 


ſuppoſed infidelity. The lady, conſci- 


ous of her own innocence, calmly re- 
queſted to ſee the grounds of ſo unjuſt an 
accuſation ; and being accuſtomed to the 
Auricular Orthography, made ſhift to 
read to her incenſed huſband the moſt in- 
offenſive letter that ever was written, 
The huſband was undeceived, or at leaſt 
wiſe enough to ſeem ſo; for in ſuch nice 
cales one muſt not peremptorily decide. 
However, as ſudden impreſſions are ge- 
nerally pretty ſtrong, he has been ob. 
ſerved to be more ſuſpicious ever ſince. 

The other accident had much worſe 
conſequences. Matters were happily 
brought, between a fine gentleman and 
a fine lady, to the deciſive period of an 
——— a third place. The place 
cubere is always the lover's buſineſs, the 
time when the lady's. Accordingly, an 
impatient and rapturous letter from the 
lover ſignified to the lady the houſe 
and ſtreet where ; to which a tender 
anſwer from the lady aſſented, and ap- 
pointed the time when. But unfortu- 
nately, irom the uncertaintyot the lover's 
AuricularOrthography, the ladymiſtook 
both houſe and ſtreet, was conveyed in 
a hackney chair to a wrong one, and in 
the hurry and agitation which ladies are 
ſometimes in upon thoſe occahions,ruſhed 
into a houſe where ſhe happened to he 
known, and her intentions conſequently 
diſcovered. Inthe mean time, the lover 
paſſed three or four hours at the right 
place, in the alternate agonies of im- 

tient and diſappointed love, tender 

ear and anxious jealouſy. 

Such examples really make one trem- 
ble ; and will, I am convinced, determine 
my fair fellow ſubje&s, and their adhe- 
rents, to adopt, and ſcrupulouſly con- 
form to Mr. Johnſon's rules of true = 

hy by book. In return to this 
— 1 — adviſe him tg pub - 
liſh, by way of appendix to his great 


work, a genteel Neological Dictionary, 


containing thoſe polite, though perhaps 
not ſtrictly grammati@l words and 
phraſes, commonly uſed and ſometimes 
underſtood by the | Monde. By ſuch 
an act of toleration, who knows but be 
may, in time, bring them within the 
e of the Engliſh language ? The beſt 
atin dictionaries haye . 


0 
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Hort ſupplemental one annexed, of the 
obſolete and barbarous Lute. wenks, 
which pedants ſometimesborrow,to ſhew 
their erudition. —_— my coun- 

women, the enrichers, the patron- 
hs and the ——— — our _ 

, deſerve greater indulgence. 

- alſo hint 4 Mr. Joinion, that 
ſuch a (mall fupplemental dictionary will 
contribute infinitely to the fale of the 
great one ʒ and I make no queſtion but 
that, under the proteCtion of that little 


work, the one will be received in 
the genteeleſt houſes. We ſhall fre- 
quently meet with it in ladies dreſſing. 
rooms, lying upon the harpſiehord, to- 
gether with the knotting-bag, and Sig- 
nor Di-Giardino's incomparable con- 
certos; and _ ſometimes, in the 
powder-rooms of our young nobi 
upon the ſame ſhelf with thei — 
flute, their -maſk, and their 
four-horle whip. 
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PROFERET IN LUCEM SPECIOSA VOCABULA RERUM. Hon. 


Mt, FITZ-ADAM, 
$ an Engliſhman I gratefull 

A plaud — zeal you — for GR 
taining our language ; and am equally 
ready to acknowledge the uſe and even 
the neceſſityof the Neological dictionary, 
mentioned in your laſt paper. I muſt, 
however, beg leave fo far to diſſent from 
you, as to douht the propriety of Joining 
to the fixed and permanent ſtandard o 
our language, a vocabulary of words 
which periſh and are forgot within the 
compals of the year. 

That we are obliged to the ladies for 
moſt of theſe ornaments to our languages 
Ireadily acknowledge; but it muſt 
be acknowldged that it would be de- 
grading their invention to ſuppoſe they 
would defire a perpetuity of any thing 
whole loſs they can fo eaſily ſupply. It 
would be no leis an error to imagine that 
they wanted a repoſitory for their words 
atter they have worn them out, than that 
they wiſhed for a wardrobe to preſerve 
their caſt-off faſhions. Novelty is their 
pleaſure : ſingularity, and the love of 
being n tlyflattering to 
the female mind. From hence ariſes 
the preſent taſte for planting, and the 
pleaſure the ladies take in ſhewing their 
exotics, as giving them an opportunity 
ot talking Greek. With what reſpect- 
ful 22 do their admirers gaze, 
wiile their pretty mouths troll out the 
Toricodendron, Chryſanthemum, Or- 
aero, Hypericum, and the 
Kc 1 

From hence only can we account for 
that jargon which the French call the Bon 
un vhich they axe obliged to change con- 
kaually, as ſoon as they find it prophan - 


ed by any other com but one 
beer as — 22 5. Hep, 
politeneſs. A lady, armed with a new 
word, exults with a conſcious ſuperio- 
rity, and exerciſes a t y over thoſe 
2 do = =_ ge 5 the de- 
tes of the law, with their Capias, 
Lake, and Vemre facias : but a word 
which has been a month upon the town 
loſes it's force, and makes as A 
figure as the law put into Engliſh, 
In order, the to interpret every 
new word, and wee is till more im- 
ant,togive thedifferent acceptations 

A the — words, — — the 


various ſenſes in which they are received 


and underſtood in the different parts of 
this extenſive metropolis, I would re- 
commend a ſmall portable vocabulary 
to be annually publiſhed and bound up 
with the almanack, It is of great con- 

ſequence that a work of this'na 
ſhould be duly and carefully — 
becauſe, though it is very grievous 
to be 1 t, it is much more terrible 
to be deceived — _ and 1 
greatly to be a e rom t | 
of — 0 — from their former 
ſignification to a ſenſe not only very 
different, but often directly contrary to 
it. The coining a new word, that is to 
ſay, a new ſound, which had no ſenſe 
vioully affixed to it, will probably 
— no other ill effect than puzzling for 
a while thc underſtanding and memory; 
but what ſhall we ſay to the turn which 
the preſent age has taken of giving 
an entire new ſenſe to words and ex- 
preſſions, and that in ſo . delicate a gaſe 
as the characters of men? I remember 
when a certain perſon informed a large 
| company 
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comany at the polite end of the town, 
that, in the — * a Good Man was a 
term meant to denote a man who was 
able and ready at all times to pay a bill 
at fight, the whole aflembly ſhook their 
o, and thought it was a ſtrange per- 
verſion of language. And yet theſe 
very perſons are not aware that the 
phraſes they commonly uſe would ap- 
yy equally ſtrange on the other fide 
emple Bar. A Silly Fellow, for in- 
ſtance, would there be thought a weak 
young man, who had been ſo often im- 
poled upon that he was not worth a 


Fgroat; inſtead of that, jt, is the moiſt 


common term for one who poſleſies the 
very fortune, talent, miſtreſs, or prefer- 
ment, which his deſcriber wiſhes to have. 
In like manner, a Silly Woman implies 


one whois more e 
e reſt of her 


and good-natured, than t t 
female acquaintance. Odd Man is a 
term we frequently hear vociferated in 
the ſtreets, when a chairman is in want of 
à partner. But when a lady of qua- 
ity orders her porter to let in no Odd 
Prople, ſhe means all decent grave men, 
women who have never veen talked of, 
many of her own relations, and all her 
huſband's. 

* Beſides thoſe words which owe their 
riſe tocaprice or accident, there are ma- 
ny which, having been long confined to 
particular ofeſſions, offices, diftricts, 
climates, E. are brought into public 
we by faſhion, or the reigning topic on 
which converſation has happened to 
dwell for any conſiderable time. Dur- 
ing the great rebellion they talked uni- 
verfally the language of the Scriptures, 
To your tents, O Iſrael' was the well- 
known cry of faction in the ſtreets. 
They beat the enemy from Dan even 
£ unto Beerſheha ;* and exprefted/them- 
ſelves in a manner which muſt have been 
totally unintelligible, except in thoſe ex- 
traordinary times, when people of all 
ſorts happened to read the Bible. To 
Theſe ſucceeded the Wits of Charles's 
pr to. underſtand whom it was ne- 

to have remembered a great deal 
of bad poetry, as they generally began or 
concluded theirdiſcourſe with a couplet. 
In our own memory, the late war, which 
began at ſea, filled our mouths with 
terms from that element. The land 
war not only enlarged the fize of our 
ſwords and hats, but of our words 
alſo. The peace taught us thelanguage 
of the ſecretary*s office. Our country 
ſquixes made treaties about their game, 
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and ladies negocratedthe meeting ef their 


Parliamentary language has 
— — 
claret-or port according to the ſtate of 
our finances, To ſpend a week in the 
country or town is a meaſure ; and if we 
diſlike the meaſure, we put a negative 
upon it. With therails and buildings 
of the Chineſe, we adopted alſo for a 
while their langua A doll of that 
country we called a joſs, and a flight 
building a pagoda. For that year we 
talked of nothing but palanquins, na- 
bobs, mandarins, junks, ſepoys, &c. 
To what was this owing, but the war 
ia the Eaſt-Indies ? 

I would therefore farther propoſe, in 
order to render this work compleat, thar 
a ſupplement be added to it, which ſhall 
be an explanation of the words, tigurts, 
and forms of ſpeech of the country, that 
will moſt probably be the ſubjett of con. 
verſation for the enſuing year. For 
inſtance : whoever conhders the deſti- 
vation of our preſent ition, muſt 
think it high time to publiſh an interpre- 
tation-of Weſt India phraſes, which 
will ſoon become ſo current among us, 
that no man wilibe fit to appear in com- 

any who ſhall not be able to ornament 
his diſcourſe with thoſe jewels. For my 
art, I wiſh ſuch awork had been pub. 
iſhed time enough to have aſſiſted me in 
reading the following extract of a letter 
from one of our colonies. 
— The Chippoways and Orwndat! 
are ſtil] very troubleſome. Laſt week 
they Pinkie one of our Indians : but 
the Six nations continue firm; and at 
a meeting of Sachems it was determin- 
ed to take up the hatchet, and make tht 
wwar-keitle boil, The French deſired 
to ſinaat the calumet of peace; but the 
balf-king would not conſent. They 
offered the ſperch- belt, but it was re- 
fuſed. Our governor has received an 
account of their proceedings, together 
with a firing of u , and 4 
bundle of ſkins to brighten the chain.” 
A work of this kind, if well executed, 
cannot fail to make the fortune of the 
nndertaker : for I am convinced that A 
Guide to the New - Englith tongue muſt 
have as great a ſale as the Britiſh Peer- 
age, Baronetage, Regiſter of Races 
Liſt of the Houſes, aud other ſuch-likt 
nomenclators, which conſtitute the ule; 
ful part of the modern library. I ay 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
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Am never better pleaſed than when 
1 I can vindicate the honour of m 
native country; at the fame time, I 
would not endeavour to defend it pre- 
poſterouſly, nor to contradict the eycs, 
the ſenſes, of mankind, out of ſtark good 
patriotiſm. The fluctuating condition 
of the things of this world neceſſarily 
produces a change in manners and mo- 
rals, as well as in the face of countries 
and cities. Climates cannot operate ſo 
powerfully on conſtitutions, as to pre- 
ſerve the ſame character perpetually to 
the ſame nations. I do not doubt but 
in ſome age of the world the Bœotians 
will be a very lively whimſical people, 
and famous for their repartees ; and that 
our neighbour iſlanders will be remark - 
able for the truth of their ideas, and for 
the preciſion with which theywilldeliver 
their conceptions. Some men are ſobi- 
gotted toantiquatednotions, that ifthey 
were, even in this age, to write a pane- 
gyric on Old England, they would cram 
their compoſitions with encomiums on 
our good nature, our bravery, and our 
hoſpitality. This, indeed, might be a 
panegyric on Old England, but would 
ave very little reſemblance to the mo- 
dern characteriſtics of the nation. Our 
good-nature was neceſſarily ſoured by 
theſpiritof party; our courage has been 
alittle cramped by the act of parliament 
that reſtrained prize fighting; and hoſ- 
pitality is totally impracticable, ſince a 
much more laudible cuſtom has been in- 
troduced, and prevailed univerſally, of 
paying the ſeryants of other people much 
more than their maſter's dinner coft. 
Yet we ſhall always have virtues ſuffici- 
ent to countenance very exalted pane- 
gyrics: and if ſome of our more heroic 
qualities are grown obſolete, others of a 
prntler caſt, and better calculated for the 
elpof ſociety, have grown up and dif- 
fuleti themſelves in their room. While we 
were rough and bold, we could not be 
polite; while we feaſted half a dozen wa- 
pentakes with ſirloĩns of beef, and ſhicep 
waſted whole, we could not attend to the 
mechaniſm of a plate ho bigger than a 
crown-piece, loaded with the legs of Ca- 
mary birds, dreſſed à la Pompadour. 
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polite nation. It ſhall be the buſineſs 
of this paper to prove that we are the 
moſt polite nation in Europe; and that 
France mult yield to us in the extreme 
delicacy of our refinements. I might 
urge, as aglaring inſtance in which 15 
nation has forteited her title to polite- 
nels, the impertinent ſpirit of her par- 
liaments, which, though couched in 
very civil-worded remonſrances, is cer- 
tainly at bottom very ill-bred. They 
have contradicted their monarch, and 
croſſed his clergy, n a manner not to 
detended by a people who pĩqued them- 
ſelyes upon complaiſance 1 attentions. 
hut I abominate politics: and when 
I am writing in defence of politeneſs, 
ſhall certainly not blend ſo coarſe a. ſub- 
je& with ſo civil a theme. 

It is not virtue that conſtitutes the 
politeneſs of a nation, but the art of 
reducing vice to a ſyſtem that does not 
ſhock ſociety. Politeneſs (as I under- 
ſand the word) is an univerſal defire 
4 pleafing others (that are not too much 

elow one) in trifles, for a little time 
and of making one's intercourſe | wit 
them agreeable to both parties, * ii 
<vithout ceremony, by eaſe wwitho 
tality, by acquieſcence without ſincerity. 
A clergyman who puts his patron into 
a ſweat by driving him round the room, 
till he has found the cooleſt place for 
him, is not polite. When Bubbamira 
changes her handkerchief before you, 
and wipes her neck, rather than leave 
you alone while ſhe ſhould perform the 
refreſhing office in next room, I ſhould 
think ſhe is not polite. When Bon- 
cœur ſhivers on your dreary hill, where 
for twenty years you have been vainly 
endeavouring to raiſe reluctant planta- 
tions, and yet profeſs that only ſome of 
the trees have been a little kept back by 
the late dry ſeaſon, he is not polite ; he 
is more, he is kind. When Sophia is 
really pleaſed with the ſtench of a ken- 
nel, —— her huſband likes that ſhe 
ſhould go and look at a favourite litter, 
ſhe mult not pretend to politeneſs ; ſhe 
1. wife. If this definition, 
and theſe inſtances are allowed me, it 
will be difficult to maintain that the na- 
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renown for politeneſs, had any preten- 
ſions to it, The Greeks called all The 
reſt of the world barbarians : the Ro- 
mans went ſtill farther, and treated them 
as ſuch. Alexander, the beſt bred hero 
the former, I muſt own, was 
lite, and ſhewed great Attentions for 
ius's family; but I queſtion, if he 
had not extended his Attentions alittle 
farther to the Princeſs Statira, whether 
he could be pronounced quite well-bred. 
As to the Romans ſo far were they from 
having any notion of treating ſoreigners 
with re , that there is not one claſſie 
author that mentions à ſingle ball or 
maſquerade given to any ſtranger of diſ- 
tinction. Nay, it was a common prac- 
ticewith them to tie kings, queens, and 
women of the firſt taſhion of other coun- 
tries, in couples, like hounds, and drag 
them along their via Piccadillia in tri- 
umph, for the entertainment of their 
ſhop-keepers and apprentices : a prac- 
tice that we ſhould look upon with hor- 
ror! What would the Examiner have 
faid, if the Duke of Marlborough had 
© < Hauled Marſhal Tallard to St. Paul's, or 
.the Royal Exchange behind his chariot ? 
How deſervedly would the French have 
called us Savages, if we had made Mar- 
mal Belliſle pace along the kennel in 
Fleet-Street, or up Holborn, while ſome 
of our miniſters or generals called it an 
ovation ? 

The French, who attempt to ſucceed 
the Romans in empire, and who affect 
to have ſucceeded them in politeneſs, 
have adopted the ſame way of thinking, 
though G contrary to true goodl-breed. 
ing. They have no idea that an Eng- 
liſhman or a German ever fees a ſuit of 
cloaths till he arrives at Paris. They 
wonder if yow talk of a coach at Vien- 
na, or of a ſoupe at London; and are fo 
confident of having monopolized all the 
arts of civilized life, that, with the great- 
eſt complaiſance in the world, they af- 
firm to you, that they ſuppoſe your dukes 
and ducheſſes live in caves, with only 
the property of wider foreſts than ordi- 
nary, and that e mi lords Angleis, with 
a great deal of money, live upon raw 
fleſh, and ride races without breeches or 
ſaddles. At their houſes they receive 
you with wonder that ſhocks you, or 
with indifference that mortifies you; and 
if they y put themſelves to the torture of 
converſingwith you, after you have taken 
infinite pains to acquire their language, 
it is merely to inform you, that you nei 
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ther know haw to dreſs like a ſenſible 
man, nor to eat, drink, or di- 
vert yourſelf like -a Chriſtian, How 
different are our Attentions to foreign. 
ers! How open our houſes to their nobi. 
lity, our purſes to their tradeſmen) But, 
without drawing antitheſes between ou 
politeneſs and their ill- breeding, I ſhall 
produce an inſtance in which we have 
puſhed our refinements on the duties 9 
ſociety beyond what the moſt civilized 
nations ever imagined. We are not only 
well-bred in common intercourſe, but 
our very crimes are tranſacted with ſuch 
a ſoftneſs of manners, that, though they 
may ixjure, they are ſure never to affront 
our neighbour, The inſtance I mean, 
is the extreme 8 that has 
been introduced into the ſcience of rob- 
bery; which (conſidering how very fre. 
quent it is become) would really grow 
a nuiſance to ſociety, if the profeſſors of 
it had not taken all imaginable precau- 
tions to make it as civil a commerce, as 
gaming, conveyancing, toad-eating, 
pimping, or any of the money-in- 
veigling arts, which have already got 
an eſtabliſhed footing in the world, A 
—_— an would be reckoned aBrute, 
a Monſter, if he had not all manner o 
attention not to frighten the ladies: and 
none of the great Mr. Naſh's laws are 
more ſacred, than that of reſtoring any 
favourite bauble to which a robbed lady 
has a particular partiality, Now tum 
your eyes to France, _ No people u 
earth has leſs of the ſcavoir vivre than 
their banditti. No Tartar has leſs dou- 
ceur in his manner, than a French high- 
wayman. He takes your money with- 
out making you a bow, and your lite, 
without making you an apology. This 
obliges their government to keep up 4 
numerous guet, a ſevere police, rack: 
aidbets,and© twenty troubleſome thingy, 
which might all be avoided, if the 
would only reckon and breed up thei 
thieves to be good company. I know that 
ſome of our lateſt imported young gen 
tlemen affirm, that the Sieur Mandrieu 
the terror of the eaſtern provinces, leam 
ed to dance of Marſeille himſelf, at 
has frequently ſupped with the incon 
_ Jelliot. But, till I hear wheths 
dies like a gentleman, I ſhall fort 
to rank him with the petit-mactres « 
our own Tyburn, How extreme is ti 
(= of the latter! Mrs. Chenes 
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not tooth-pick-Ccaſe, than a hi 
man, when he begs to know if you have 
no rings or bank-bills, 
An acquaintance of mine was robbed 
a few years ago, and very near ſhot 
through the head by the goin off of a 
piſtol of the atcompliſhed Mr. M*Lean; 
yet the whole affair was conducted with 
the greateſt good-breeding on both ſides. 
The robber, who had only taken a purſe 
this way, becauſe he had that morning 
been dilappointed in marrying a great 
fortune, no ſooner returned to his lodg- 
ings, than he ſent the gentleman two 
letters of excuſes, which, with leſs wit 
than theepiſtles of Voiture,had ten times 
more natural and eaſy politeneſs in the 
turn of their expreſſion. In the poſt- 
ſcript, he appointed a meeting at Ty- 
burn at twelve atnight, where the gen 
tleman might purcbaſe again any trifles 
he had of ; — — Fiend has been 
precau- blamed for not excepting the fendez- 
erce, as vous, as it ſeemed liable to be conſtrued, 
by ill- natured people, into a doubt of 
the bozour of a man, who had given him 
il the ſatisfact ion in his power for hav- 
ing weluckily been near ſhooting him 
through the head. 
The Lacedæmonians were the only 
ple, except the Engliſh, who ſeem to 
aveputrobbery on the right toot; and I 
have often wondered how a nation that 
had delicacy enough to underſtand rob- 
bing on the highway, ſhould at the ſame 
time have been ſo barbarous as to eſteem 
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H Is being the day after the feſti- 
val of Chriſtmas, as alfo the laſt 
buriday of the old year, I feel myſelf 
a manner called upon for a paper ſuit- 
le to the ſolemnity of the occaſion. 
but, upon reflect ion, I find it neceſſary 
d reject any ſuch conſideration, for the 
me reaſon that I have hitherto declined 
ding too ſerious à turn to the gene- 
lity of theſe eſſays. Papers of plea- 

y, enforcing ſome leſſer duty, or re- 
ehending ſome faſhionable folly, will 
e of mare real uſe than the fineſt writ- 
Mg and moſt virtuous moral, which few 
dont will be at the pains to read 
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py, blatk broth, and virtue! We 

no lighwaymen that were men of 

faſhion till. we had exploded plumb - 
idge. 

© But of all the gentlemen of the road 

who have conformed to the manners of 

the Great World, none ſeem to me to 


have carried True Politeneſs fo far as a 


late adventurer, whom I beg leave to in- 
troduce to my readers under the title 
the Viſiting Highwayman. Thisrefi: 
perſon made it a rule to rob none but 
people he vjſited; and, whenever he de- 
hgned an impromptu of that Kind, 
dte ſſed himſelf in a rich ſuit, went to 
the lady's houſe, aſked for her, and, not 
finding her at home, left bis name with 
her porter, after enquiring which way 
— was gone. „ owed, or met 

r of her return home, propoſed hi 
demands, which were 12 407 a op 
favourite ring or inuft-bo:: that he þ 
ſeen her wear, and which he had a min 
to wear for her ſake ; and then letting her 
know that he had been to wwart on berg 
took his leave with a cool bow,and with- 
out ſcampering away, as other men of 
faſhion do from a viſit, with really the 
appearance of having ſtolen ſomething. 

As I do not doubt but ſuck of 
fair readers as propoſe being at bon 
this winter, will be impatient to ſen 
this charming fmuggler (Charles Fle- 
ming by name) a card for their afſem- 
blies, am ſorry to tell them that he 
was hanged laſt week. 
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through. I do not mean to reproath 
the age with having no delight in any 
thing ſerious; but I cannot help obierv- 
ing, that the demand for moral eſſays 
(and the preſent times have produced 
many excellent ones) has of late fallen 
very ſhort C Heir acknowledged merits. 
he world has always conſidered 
amuſement to be the printipal end of 2 
public paper: and though it is theduty of 
a writer to take care that ſome uſetul mo- 
ral be inculcated,yet, whlefs he be happy 
in the peculiar talent of couching it 
under the appearance of mereentertain- 
meat, his rr will be _ 
2 


his readers will ſleep over his unenliven- 
ed inſtructions, or be diſguſed at his too 
frequently overhauling old worn- out 
ſubje&s, and retailing whit is to be 
found in every library in the kingdom. 

Innocent mirth and levity are more 
apparently the province of ſuch an un- 
dertaking as this; but whether they are 
really ſo or not, while mankind agree 
to think fo, the writer who ſhall happen 
to be of a different opinion, muſt ſoon 
find himſelf obliged either to lay aſide 
his prejudices or his pen. Nor ought 
it to be ſuppoſed in the preſent times, 
when every general topic is exhauſted, 
that there can be any other way of en- 

ging the attention, than by repreſent- 
ing the manners as faſt as they. change, 
and enforcing the novelty of them with 
all the powers of drawing, and height- 
ening it with all the colouring of hu- 
mour. The only danger is, leſt the ha- 
bit of levity ſhould tend to the admilſ- 
fon of any thing contrary to the deſign 
ef ſuch a work. To this I can only ſay, 
that the greateſt care has been taken in 
the courſe of theſe papers to weigh and 
conſider the tendency of every ſentiment 
and expreſſion ; and if any thing impro- 
per has obtained a place in them, 1 
truly aſſert that it has been only owing 
to that inadvertency which attends a va- 
rious publication; and which is fo in- 
evitable, that (however extraordinary it 
may ſeem to thoſe who are now to be 
told it) it is notorious that there are pa- 
pers printed in the Guardian which 
were written in artful ridicule of the 

undertakers of that work, and 
their moſt particular friends. 

In writings of humour, figures are 
ſometimes uſed of fo delicate a nature, 
that it ſhall- often happen that ſome 
people will ſee things in a direct con- 
trary ſenſe to what the author and the 
majority of readers underſtand them. 
'To ſuch the moſt innocent irony may 
appear irreligion or wickedneſs. But, 
in the miſapprehenſion of this figure, it 
is not always that the reader is to blame. 
A great deal of irony may ſeem ve 
clear to the writer, which may not be 10 
* managed as to be ſafely truſted 
to the various capacities and apprehen- 
ons of all ſorts of readers. In ſuch 
eaſes, the conductor of a will be 
liable to various kinds of —— 
in reality nothing can be proved againſt 
him but want of judgment. 


— 


Having given my general .reaſ; 
againſt the too frequent writing of ſeri- 
ous papers, it may not be improper to 
ſpeak more particularly of the ſcaſon 
which gave riſe to theſe reflections, and 
to ſhew that, as matters ſtand at preſent, 
it would not even be a ſanction tor ſuch 


kind of compoſitions. Our anceſtors. 


conſidered Chriſtmas in the double light 
of a holy commemoration, and a chear- 
ful feſtival ; and accordingly diſtinguiſh- 
ed it by devotion, by vacation from bu- 
ſineſs, by merriment and hoſpitality. 
They ſeemed eagerly bent to mals them- 
ſelves and every body about them hap- 
py. With what punctual zeal did Ye 
with one another @ merry Chriſtmas 

and what an omiſſion would it have 
been thought, to have concluded a letter 
without the compliments of the ſeaſon ? 
The great hall reſounded with the tu- 
multuous joys of ſervants and tenants, 
and the gambols they bor ſerved as 
amuſement t6 the lord of the manſon 


and his family, who, by encouraging 


every art conducive to mirth and enter- 
tainment, endeavoured to ſoften the ri- 
ur of the ſeaſon, and to mitigate the 
influence of winter. What a tund of 
delight was the chuſing King and Queen 
upon Twelfth- night? and how greatly 
ought we to regret the neglect of niince- 
pies, which, beſides the idea of merry- 
making inſeparable from them, were al- 
ways conſidered as the teſt of ſchiſma- 
tics } How zealouſly were they ſwallow- 
ed by the orthodox, to the utter confu- 
ſion of all fanatical recuſants ! If any 
country gentleman ſhould be fo unfor- 
tunate in this age as to lie under à ſuſpi- 
cion of hereſy, where will he find ſe 
eaſy a method of acquitting himſelf, as. 
by the ordeal of plumb- porridge? 
To account for a revolution which 
has rendered this ſeaſon (ſo eminent! 
diſtinguiſhed formerly) now ſo little dif- 
ferent from the reſt of the year, will be 
no difficult taſk. / The ſhare which de- 
votion had in the ſolemnization of 
Chriſtmas is greatly reduced; and it 18 
not to be expected, that thoſe who have 
noreligionatany other time of the year, 
ſhould ſuddenly bring their minds from 
a habit of diſſipation fo a . 
very caſy to be taken up with the day. 
As to the influence which vacation from 
buſineſs and feſtal mirth have had in the 
celebration of the holidays, they can 
have no particular effect in the on 
, 
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times, when almoft every day is ſpent 
like an anniverfary rejoicing, when 
every dinner is a feaſt, the very taſting 
of our wines hard drinking, and our 
common play gaming. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that there is 
nothing remaining in this town to cha- 
racterize the time, but the orange and 
roſemary, and the bellman's verſes. 
The Romans allotted this month to 
the celebration of the feaſt called the Sa- 
turnalia. During theſe holidays every 
fervant had the liderty of ſaying what 
he pleaſed to his maſter with impunity. 


Age libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere.— 


{ wiſh with all oy heart, that the ſame 


indulgence was allowed to ſervants in 
theſe times, provided that it would be 
a reſtraint upon their licentiouſneſs 
through the reſt of the year. 

The moſt fatal revolution, and what 
principally concerns this ſeaſon, is the 
too general deſertion of the country, 
the great ſcene of hoſpitality, Of all 
the tollies of this age, it is the leaſt to 
be accounted for, how ſmall a part of 
ſuck as throng to London in the winter, 
are thoſe who either go upon the plea of 
buſineſs, or to amuie themſelves with 
what were formerly called the pleaſures 
of the place. There are the theatres, 
muſic, and I may add many other en- 
tertainments, which are only to be had 
in perfection in the metropolis: but it is 
reaily a fact, that three parts in four of 
thoſe who croud the houſes which are 
already built, and who are now taking 
tales of foundations which are to be 
houi's as faſt as Hands can make them, 
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come to town with the ſole view of paſ- 
ſing their time over a card-table. 
To what this is owing I am at a loſs 
to conceive; but I have at leaſt the ſa- 
tis faction of ſaying, that I have not con- 


tributed tothe growthof this folly ; nor 


do I find, upon a review of all my pa- 
pers, that I have painted this town in 
tuch glowing and irreſiſtible colours, as 
to have cauſed this forcible attract ion. 
I have not ſo much as given an ironical 
commendation of crowds, which ſeem 
to be the great allurements ; nor have I 
any where attempted to put the plea- 
ſures of the town in competition with 
thoſe of the 3 On the contrary, 
it has been, and will be, my care, during 
the continuance of this work, to deli- 
neate the manners and faſhions of a 
town-life ſo truly and impartially, as 
rather to ſatisfy than excite the curioſity 
of a country reader who may be de- 
ſirous to know what is doing in the 
world, / If at any time I ſhould allow 
the metropolis it's due praiſes, as bein 

the great mart for arts, ſciences, — 
erudition, I ought not to be accuſed of 


influencing thoſe perſons who pay their 


viſits to it upon very different conſidera- 
tions: nor ean any thing I ſhall ſay, of 
the tendency above-mentioned, be plead- 
ed in excuſe for coming up to town 
merely to play at cards. 

P. 8. It would be dealing ungrate- 
tully by my correſpondents, if at the 
eloſe of this ſecond year I forgot to ac- 


knowledge the many obligations I owe - 


them. It may alſo be neceſſary to add, 
that ſeveral — are come to hand, 
Wr are not rejected, but poſtpon- 
ed. b N 
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TO 


RICHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE, Eſq, 


SIR, 

S you have been ſo partial to theſe papers, as to think them in 
A ſome degree ſerviceable to 3 or at leaſt to thoſe inferior 
uties of life which the French call /es petites morales; and as you 
have ſhewn the fincerity of this opinion by the ſupport you have 
given to them, I beg Jcave to prefix your name to this third volume, 
pad to {ubſcribe myſelf, 12 


SIRs 
Your obliged 
And moſt faithful 
Humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM, 
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8 I am defirous of beginning the 
A new year well, I ſhall devote this 
paper to the ſervice of my fair country- 
women, for whom I have ſo tender a con- 
cern, that I examine into their conduct 
with a kind of parental vigilance and af- 
fection. I ſincerely wiſh to approve, but 
at the ſame time am determined to admo- 
niſh and reprimand, whenever, for their 
fakes, I may think it neceſſary. I will 
not, as far as in me lies, ſuffer the errors 
of their minds to diſgrace thoſe beauti- 
ful dwellings in which they are lodged ; 
nor will I, on the other hand, ſilently and 
quietly allow the affectation and abuſe 
of their perſons to reſlect contempt and 
ridicule upon their underſtandings. 

Native, artleſs beauty, has long been 
the peculiar diſtinction of my fair fel- 
low-ſubje&ts. Our poets have long ſung 
their genuine lilies and roſes, and our 
painters have long endeavoured, though 
in yain, to imitate them: beautiful Na- 
ture mocked all their art. But I am 
now informed, by perſons of unqueſ- 
tioned truth and ſagacity, and indeed I 
have oblerved but too many inſtances of 
it myſelf, that a great number of thoſe 
ineſtimable originals, by a ſtrange in- 
verſion of things, give the lye to their 
poets, and ſervilely copy their painters ; 
degrading and diſguiſing themſelves in- 
to worſe copies of bad copies of them- 
ſelves. It is even whiſpered about town 
ef that excellent artiſt, Mr. Liotard, 
that he lately refuſed a fine woman to 
draw her picture ; alledging, that he 
never copied any body's works but his 
own and God Almighty's. 


I have taken great pains to inform 
myſelf of the growth and extent of this 
heinous crime of ſelf-painting, (I had 
almoſt given it a harder name) and I 
am ſorry to ſay, that I have found it to 
be extremely epidemical. The preſent 
ſtate of it, in it's ſeveral degrees, ap- 

s to be this. 

The inferior claſs of women, who al- 
ways ape their betters, make uſe of a 
ſort of rough-caſt, little ſuperior to the 
common lath and plaſter, which comes 
very cheap, and can be afforded out of 
the caſual profits of the evening. 

The claſs immediately above theſe, 
paint occaſionally, either in ſize or oil; 
which, at ſixpence per foot ſquare, comes 
within a moderate weekly allowance. 

The generality of women of faſhion 
make ule of a ſuperfine ſtucco, or plaſter 
of Paris highly glazed, which does not 
require a daily renewal, and will, with 
ſome flight occaſional ＋ 21 laſt as 
long as their curls, and itand a pretty * 
ſtrong colliſion. 

As for the tranſcendent and divine 
pearl-powder, with an exquiſite varniſh, 
tuperinduced to fix it, it is by no means 
common, but is reſerved for ladies not 
only of the firſt rank, but of the moſt 
contiderable fortunes ; it being fo very 
coſtly, that few pin-moneys can keep a 
face in it, as a face of condition ought 
to be kept. Perhaps the ſame num 
of pearls whole, might be more accept- 
able to ſome lovers, than in powder up- 
on the lady's face. 5 

I would now fain undeceive my fair 
countrywamen of an error which, groſs 

as 


/ 


it is, they too fondly entertain. T 
atter ors frog has this 1 
not diicoverable or diſtin 
native white. But I beg leave to aſſure 
| ; them, that however well pre the 
| chu may be, or however ſkiltul the 
hand that lays ic on, it is immediately 
diſcovered by the eye at a conſderable 
| diſtance, and by the note upon a nearer 
| approach; and I overicard the other 
day at the cofice-houſe Captain Phelim 
M*Manus ' complaining, that when 
warm upon the Soo it had the moſt nau- 
ſeous taute imaginable. Thus offenſive 
to three of the ſenſes, it is not, proba- 
bly, very inviting co a fourth. 
J alking upon this ſubject lately with 
a friend, he ſaid, that in his opinion a 
woman who painted white, gave the 
public a pledge ot her chaſtity, by for- 
tiſy ing it with a wall, which ſhe mult be 
fure that no man would defire eĩther to 
batter or ſcale. But I confeſs I did not 
with him as to the motive, tho” 
I da as to the conſequences; which are, 
T believe, in general, that they loſe both 
am et oleum. I have obſerved, that 
many of the ſagacious landlords of this 


— metropolis, who let lodgings, do 
t 


- 


he beginning of the winternew vamp, 
paint, and ſtuceo, the fronts of their 
toules, in order to catch the eyes of paſ- 
ſengers, and engage lodgers. Now, to 
ſay the truth, I cannot help ſuſpecting 
that this is rather the real motive of my 
fair countrywomen when they thus in- 
cruſt themielves. But, alas! thoſe out- 
ward repairs will never tempt peopleto 
enquire within. The caſes are greatly 
different; in the former, they both adorn 
» * andpreſerve; in the latter, they diſguſt 
and deſtroy. 
In order, therefore, to put an effectual 
ſtop to this enormity, and ſave, as far as 
 F am able, the native carnations, the 
eyes, the teeth, the breath, and the re- 
tations, of my beautiful fellow- 
Fubjetts, I here givenotice, that it, after 
one kalendar month from the date here- 
of, (T allow that time tor the conſump- 
tion of ſtock in hand) I ſhall receive any 
thentic teſtimonies (and I have m 
Res abroad) of this ſophiſtication an 
adulteration of the faireſt works of Na- 
tyre, I am reſolved to publiſh at full 
th the names of the dchaquents. 
1s may perhaps, at firſt ſight, cem a 
bold meaſure ; and actions of ſcandal 
and defamation may be thougu. XL. Þ.. 
1 80 ppon ſafe ground; tor before I 


iſhable from 


ed in me; a 
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to know all the worſt poſiible conſe. 
quences of it to myſelf, and therefore 
contulted one of the moſt eminent coun. 
cil in England, an old acquaintance and 
friend of mine, whoſe opinion I ſhall 
here molt faithtully relate. 

When I had ſtated my caſeto him as 
clearly as I was able, he flroaked his 
chin tor ſome time, picked his noſe, and 
heramed thrice; in ordet to give me his 
very beſt uf * By publiſhing the 
© names at tull length in your paper, I 
© humbly conceive," ſaid he, © that you 
© avoid all the troubleſome conſeqences 
of zxonuenzlo's. But the preſent queſ- 


tion, it I zpprehend it aright, ſeems 


© to be, whether you mey thereby be 
© liable to any other action, or actions, 
© which, for brevity ſake, I will not 
© here enumerate. Now, by what oc- 
© curs to me off-hand, and without con- 
* ſulting my books, I humbly appre- 
© hend that no action will lie again 
you; but, on the contrary, I do con- 
© ceive, and indeed take upon me to af- 
* firm, that you may proceed againſt 
© theſe criminals, for ſuch I will be bold 
© to call them, either by a&ion or in- 
© dictment ; the crime being of a public 
© and a heinous nature. Here it is not 
© only the Jappreſſo wveri, which is 
© highly penal, but the crimen fai too. 
An action popular, or of qui tam, 
© would certainly lie; but, however, 1 
© ſhould certainly prefer an indictment 
upon the ſtatutes ot forgery, 2Geo, II. 
© cap. 25. and 7 Geo. Il. cap. 22. 
© for forgery, I maintain it, it is. T 
fact, as you well know, will be tri 
© bya jury, of whom one moiety wi 
« doubtleſs be plaſterers ; ſo that it will 
© unqueſtionably be found. Here my 
council pauſed icr ſome time, and hem- 
med pretty often; however, I remained 
filent, oblerving plainly by his counte- 
nance that he had not finiſhed, but was 
thinking on. In a little time he reſumed 
his diſcourſe, and ſaid—* All things 
* conſidered, Mr. Fitz- Adam, I wou 
8 adviſe you to bring your indiftment 
© upon the Black AF, 9 Geo. I. cap. 
© 22. which is a very fine penal ſtatute.” 
I confeis, I could no! check the ſudden 
impulſe of ſurprize which this occaſion- 
3 errupting him, per- 
haps too haſtily— What, Sir, ſaid Is 
indict a woman upon the Black 
* for ni vting White K Here my coun- 
cil, interrupting me in kis turn, — 


- 
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zvith fome warmth— “ Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
© Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, like too man 
© others, have not ſuthciently conſidered 
© all the beauty, guod tente, and ſolid 
© realoning of the law. The law, Sir, 
let ine tell you, abhors all refinements, 
© ſubtleties and quibblings upon words. 
© What is black or white to rhe law? 
© Do you imagine that the law views 
© colours by the rule of optics ? No, 
© God forbid it ſhould. The law makes 
black white, or white black, accord- 
ing to the rules of juſtice. The law 
* conſiders the meaning, the intention, 
© the qzuo anime of all actions, not their 
« ex:crnal modes. Here a weman dit- 
guiſes her face with white, as the 
© Walcham people did with black, and 
with the ſame fraudulent and ſcloni- 
« ous intention. Though the colour be 
« different, the guilt is the ſame in the 
© intendment of the law. It is felony 
« without benefit of clergy, and the 
« puniſhment is death. As I perceived 
that my friend had now done, I aiked 
his pardon for the improper interrup- 
tion I had given him, owned mytclf 
convinced, and offered him a fee, which 
he took by habit, but ſoon returned, by 
reflection upon our long acquaintance 
and friendſhip. 

This I hope will be ſuſficĩent to make 
ſuck of my fair countrywomen as are 


* 


conſcious of their guilt, ſeriouſly con- 
ſider their danger; though perhaps, 
from my natural lenity I ſhall not pro- 
ceed againit them with the utmoſt ri- 
gour o. the law, nor follow the example 
ot the ingenious author of our laſt mu- 
ſical drama, who ſtrings up a whole row 
of Penclope's maids of honour, I (hall 
therefore content myſelt with publiſh- 
ing the names of the delinquents 25 
above mentioned; but others may pel- 
libly not have the {ame indulgence ; and 
the law is open tor all. 

I thall conclude this paper with a 
word or two of ſerious advice to all my 
readers of all forts and ſexes. Let us 
follow nature, our honeſt and faithful 
guide, and be upon our guard againſt 
the flattering deluſions of art. Nature 
may be helped and improved, but will 
not be forced or changed, All attempts 
in direct oppoſition to her, are attended 
with ridicule; many with guilt. The 
woman to whom naue has denied 
beauty, in vain endeavours to make it 
by art; as the man to whom nature has 
denied wit, becomes ridiculous by the 
affectation of it : they both defeat their 
own purpoles ; and are in the caſe of the 
valetudinarian, who creates or increaſes 
his diſtempers by his remedies, and dies 
of his immoderate deſire to live. 


* 
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SATIS ELOQUENTLIZ 


AVING received a letter ofa very 
H extraordinary nature, I think my- 
ſelf obliged to give it to the public, 
though I am afraid many of my readers 
may object to the terms of art, of which 
I cannot diveſt it: but I ſhall make no 
apology for what may any way tend to 
the advancement of a ſcience, which is 
now become ſo ſaſhionable, popular, 
and flouriſhing. a 


Mi, FITZ-AVAM, 
AS all ſorts of perſons are at this pre- 
{ent juncture deſirous of becomin 
h ers ; andas many of them, — 
the neglect of parents or otherwiſe ave 
been totally ungrounded inthe fir . prin- 
ciples or rudiments ol rhetoric, I have 
vith great pains and judgmen ſelected 
uch particulars as may moſt immedi- 


SALLUST, 


ately, and without ſuch rudiments, con- 
duce to the · perfection of that ſcience, 
and which, it duly attended to, will teach 
grown gentlemen to ſpeak in public in 
lo compleat a manner, that neither they 
nor their audience ſhall diſcover. the 
watit of an carlier application. 

I do not addreis myſelf to you like 
thoſe who correſpond with the daily pa- 
pers, in order to puff off my expeditious 
method, by mig hg to the many 


rſons of quality w I have taught 
in four-and-twenty Fours; I chuie 
openly and tairly to ſubmit my plan to 
your inſpection, which will ſhew you 
that I teach rather how to handle anta- 
goniſts than arguments. 

I diſtinguiſh what kind of man to cut 
with a ſyllogiſm, and whom to overs 
wheln with the ſorites; whom to eninare 

2H with, 
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with the crocodile, and whom to hamper 
in the horns of the dilemma. Againſt 
the pert, young, bold aſſerter, I direct 
the argumentum ad verecundiam. This 
is frequently the moſt deciſive —_— 
that can be uſed ina populous a — 
If, for inſtance, a forward talker ſhou 

advance that ſuch an ancient poet is dull, 
you put him at once both to filence and 
ſhame, by ſaying, that Ariſtotle has 
commended him. If the diſpute be about 
a Greek word, and he pronounces it to 
be inelegant, and never uſed by any au- 
thor of credit, you confound him by tell- 
Ing him it is in Ariſtophanes; and you 
need not diſcover that it is in the mouth 


of a bird, a frog, or a Scythian who 


talks broken Greek. 

To explain my argumentum ad ig- 
norantiam, (which appears to be of the 
leaſt uſe, becauſe it is only to be em- 
ployed againſt a modeft man) let us ſup- 
pole a perſon ſpeaking with diffidence of 
ſome tranſa&tion on the continent; you 
may aſk him with a ſneer—* Pray, Sir, 
« avere you ever abroad] It he has re- 
lated a fa& from one of our American 
iſlands, you may affert he can know no- 
thing of the affairs of that iſland, for you 
Twere born there; and, to prove his igno- 
rance, aſk him what latitude it is in. 

In loquacious crowds, you will have 
much more frequent occaſions for uſing 
my argumentum ad hominem ; and the 
minute particulars into which men are 
led by egotiſm, will give you great ad- 
vantages in prefling them with conſe- 
quencesdrawn from their ſuppoſed prin- 
Ciples. You may alſo take away the 
Force of a man's argument, by con- 
eluding” from ſome equivocal expreſ- 
ſion, that he is 1 a republican, 
a courtier,a methodiſt, a freethinker, or 
a Jew. You may fling at his country, 
or profeſſion: he talks like an apothe- 
Eary, you believe him to be a tooth- 
drawer, or know that he is a taylor. 
This argument might be of great uſe at 
the bar in examining witneſſes, if the 
lawyers would not think · it inconſiſtent 
with the dignity and politeneſs of their 
profeſſion. 

By this ſketch of my plan, you may 
ſee that my pupils may moſt properly be 


faid to ſtudy men: and the principal 


thing I endeavour to teach them from 
that knowledge, is, the art of diſcover- 
ing the different ſtrength of their com- 
petitors, ſo as to know when to anſwer, 
and when to lie by. And as I entirely 
throw out of my fyſtem the argumen« 


tum ad judicium, Which, according ts 
Mr. Locke, is the uſing of proofs 
* drawn from any of the foundations of 
knowledge, there will be nothing in 
my academy that will have the leaſt ap. 
pearance of a ſchool, and of conſequence 
nothing to make a gentleman either 
afraid or aſhamed of attending it. 

Enquire for A. B. at the bar of the 
Bedford Coffce-houſe. 


As the foregoing letter ſo fully ex- 


plains itſelt, I ſhall take no other notice 
of it ; but, in complaiſance to my corre- 
ſpondent, ſhall throw together a few 
looſe obſervations on cur preſent nume- 
rous ſocieties for thepropagation of elo- 
quence. And here I cannot but pleaſe 
myſelf with the reflect ĩon, that as dicti- 
onaries have been invented, by the help 
of which thoſe who cannot fudy may 
learn arts and ſciences ; here is now 
found a method of teaching them to 
thoſe who cannot read. 

Theſe foundations are inſtituted in 
the very ſpirit of Lycurgus, who dif- 
countenanced all written laws, and eſta- 
bliſhed in their ſtead a ſyſtem of policy 
called Rhetra, from it's being ſpoken, 
which he ordered to be the daily ſubject 
of diſcourſe, and ordained mixed at- 
ſemblies for that end, where the young 
might be taught by attending to the 
converſation of the old. 

In Turkey, where the majority of the 

inhabitants can neither write nor read, 
the charitable care of that conſiderate 
people has provided a method ot com- 
pentating the want of thoſe arts, and 
even the uſe of the preſs, by having a 
relay ofnarrators ready to be alternately 
elevated on a ſtool in every coffee-houle, 
to ſapply the office of news- paj ers and 
pamphlets to the Turkiſh quidnuncs 
and cr:tics. 

Speech being the faculty which exalts 
man above the reſt of the creation, we 
may conſider eloquence as the talent 
which gives him the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
pre-eminence over his own1pecies : and 
yet Juvenal makes no ſcruple todeclare, 
that it would have been better for Ci- 
cero to have been a mere poetaſter, and 
for Demoſthenes to have worked under 
his father as a black ſmith, than to have 
frequented the ſchools of rhetoric. 


Diit ille adwerſirgenitus tro, 
Yum pater, —— 4 2 lipputy 
A fornace et forcipibus, gladioſque parante 
Incude, ac luteo vulcano, ad Rbetora miſit - 
I an 
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{am glad to find that our black (miths 
and other artiſans have a nobler way of 
thinking, and the ſpirit todo for them- 
ſelves what the father of Demoſthenes 
did for him. And I ſee this with the 
greater pleaſure, as I hope I may con- 
Ker the ſeminaries rn are daily in- 
ſtituted, as riſing up in ſupport of truth, 

virtue and religion, againſt the libelsof 
the preſs. It 1s not to be doubted but 

that we are ſafe on the fide of oral argu- 

mentation, as no man can have the tace 
to utter before witneſſes ſuch ſhameful 
doctrines as have too frequently 1 
ed in anonymous pamphlets. If it 
ſhould ever be objected that the frequen- 
cy of ſuch afſemblies may poſſibly, in 
time, produce ſophiſtry, quibbling, im- 

morality, and ſcepticiſm, becauſe this 

was the caſe at Athens, ſo famous fer 
it's numerous ſchools of philoſophy, 

where, as Milton fays— 


Much of the Soul they talk, but all awry, 

And in themſelves ſeek virtue, and to them» 
ſelves 

All glory arrogate, to God give none: 

Rather accuſe him under uſual names, 

Fortune and Fate 


I anſwer that theſe falſe doctrines of 
God and the ſoul were thus bandied 
about by a parcel of heathens, blind and 
ignorant at beſt, but for the greateſt part 
the moſt uſeleſs, idle, and —— mem- 
bers of the ſtate ; and that it is not there- 
fore to be apprehended, inthis enlight- 
ened age, that men of ſober lives, and 
— 2 profeſſions, will run after ſo- 
phiſts, to waſte their time, and unhinge 
their faith and opinions. However, as 
the perverſencſs of human nature is 
ſtrange and unaccountable, if I ſhould 
find theſe modern ſchools in any way to 
contribute to the growth of infidelity or 
libertiniſm, I hereby give notice that I 
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ſhall publicly retract my good opinion 

of — notwithſtanding all — pre- 

poſſeſſions in favour of eloquence. 
Though the following letter is writ- 


ten with all the ſpleen and acrimony of 


* 
a rival orator, I think myſelf obli 
from the partiality I obſerve to all my 


correſpondents, to give it a place in 
this paper. | 


Sin, 
A® all intruders and — are 
ever diſagreeableto eſtabliſhed pro- 


feſſions, I am ſo incenſed againſt ſome 
late pretenders to oratory, that though I 
daily fulminate my diſpleaſure ex cathe- 
dra, I now apply to you for a more ex- 
tenſive proclamation of my reſentment. 


I have been for many years an Ora- 


tor of the Stage Itinerant ; and from m 
earlieſt youth was bred under the auſpi- 
ces of Apollo, to thoſe two beloved arts 
of that deity, Phyſic and Eloquence : 
not like theſe pretenders, who betray not 
only a deficiency of erudition, but alſo a 
moſt manifeſt want of generoſity ; a vir- 
tue, 


which our profeſſors have ever 
boaſted. Univerſal benevolence is our 
fundamental principle. We raiſe no 
poll-tax on our hearers : our words are 


gratuitous, like the air and light in 


which they are delivered. I have there- 
fore — 2 of theſe mercenary ſpi- 
rits: my audiences have only been 2 
aſide by novelty ; they will ſoon grow 
weary of ſuch extortioners, and return to 
the old ſtage. But the misfortune is, 
that theſe innovations have turned the 
head of a moſt neceſſary ſervant of mine, 
commonly known by the name of Mer- 
ry Andrew : and I muſt confeſs it gives 
me a real uncaſineſs, when one of his 
wit and parts talks of ſetting up againſt . 
me. Yours, 

CIRCUMFORANEUS, 


Ne CVIL. THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1755. 


— cy CI MEDAr 


AUDET IN HISTORI K&k—— 


S the French have lately introdu- 
ced an entire new method of writ- 
ing hiſtory, and as it is to be preſumed 
we ſhall be as ready to ape them in this 
as in all other faſhions, I ſhall lay be- 
tore the public a looſs ſketch of ſuch 


Jov. 


rules as I have been able haſtily to throw 


together for preſent uſe, till ſome great 


and diſtinguiſhed critic -may have lei- 
ſure to colle& his ideas, and publiſh A 
more compleat and regular ſyſtem of 
the modern art of writing hiſtory. 

_ ? \ For 
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For the ſake of brevity, 1 mall enter 
at once upon my ſubject, and addreſs 
10y inſtruction tc the future hiitorian. 


Remember to prefixa long pret ace to 


your hitcry in which you will have a 
right to ſay whatever comes into your 
head ; for all that relates to your hiſtory 
may with propriety be admitted, and all 
that is foreign to the purpoſe may claim 
a place in it, becatule it is a preiace. It 
vill be ſutficient therefoxe it I give you 
only a hint upon the occaſion, which it 
you manage with dexterity, or rather 
audacity, will ſtand yon in great ſtead, 

Be iure you ſeize every opportunity 
of introdueing the moſt extravagant 
commendat ions of Tacitus; but care- 
tul how you enter too minutely into 
any particulars you may have heard of 
that writer, for fear of diſcovering that 
vou have only heard of them. The 
lafeſt way will be to keep to the old 
cuſtom of abuting all other hiſtorians, 
and villifying them in compariſon of 
him. But in the execution of this, let 
me entreat you to do a little violence to 
your modeſty, by avoiding every in- 
ſinuation that may ſet him an inch above 

curſelf. 

Before you enter upon the work, it 
will be neceſſary to dlveſt yourſelf en- 
tirely of all regard for truth. To con- 
quer this prejudice may perhaps colt 
you ſome pains z but till you have ef- 
fetually overcome it, you will find in- 
numerable diſficulties continually ob- 
truding themſelves to thwart your de- 
ſign of writing an entertaining history 
in the modern taſte. 


The next thing is to find cut ſome 


ſhrewd reaien for rejecting all ſuch au- 
thentic papers as are come to light ſince 
the period you are writing of was laſt 
con ſidered: for if you cannot cleverly 
kecp clear of them, you will be obliged 
to make uſe of them; and then your 
performance may be called dull and dry; 
which is a cenſure you ought as care- 
fully to-avoid,- as to contend for that 
famous compliment which was paid the 
author of the hiſtory of Charles the 
T welt h, by his moſt illuſtrious patron, 
who is himelf an hiſtorian, Flut beat 
gue la werite, | . 

Lain aware of the maxim of Poly- 
bius, That hiſtory, void of truth, is an 
* empty ſaacow.* But the motto of 
this paper may ſerve to convict that 
dogmatiſt of ſingularity, by ſewing 
thac his own countrymen diſavowed luis 
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retended axiom even to à proverb. 
Though we may allow truth to the firſt 
hiſtorian of any particular æra, the na- 
ture of things requires that truth mutt 
gradually recede in proportion to the 
trequenoy of treating the {ame period 
or blſe the laſt hand would be ab: olutely 
precluded from every advantage of no- 
velty. It is fit, therefore, that we mo- 
dernize the maxim of Polybius, by ſub- 
ſtituting the word Wit in the place of 
Truth: but as all writers are not bleſſed 
with a ready ſtore hf wit, it may be ne- 
eeſſiry to lay down ſome other rules ſor 
the cumpiling of hiſtory, in which it is 
expedient that we avail ourſelves of ail 
the artifices which either have been, or 
may be, made ule of, to ſurprize, chazm, 
ſadden, or confound the mind of the 
reader, 

In treating; of times that have been 
often written upon, there can be no {uch 
thing as abſolute novelty ; therefore the 
only method to be taken in ſuch caſes, 
is to give every occurrence a new turn. 
You may take the tide of Philip of Na- 
cedon againit Demoſthenes and the ob- 
ſtinate republicans ; and you will have 
many inſtances to ſhew how wantonly 
whole ſeas of bleod have been ſhed tog 
the ſake of thoſe two infatuating ſounds, 
Liberty and Religion. It was a lucky 
hit of an Engliſh biographer, that of 
writing the vindication and panegyric 


of Richard the Third: and I would 


adviſe you to attempt ſomething of the 
ſame nature. For inſtance: you may 
undertake to ſhew the unreaſonablenets 
of our high opinion of Queen Elizabeth, 
and our falſe notions of the happine' of 
her government. For as to lives ard 
characters, you have one principal rule 
to obſerve; and that is, to elevate the 
bad, and depreciate the good. But in 
writing the characters of others, always 
keep your own (it _ have any value 
for it) in view; and never allow to any 
great perſonage a virtue which you ei- 
ther feel the want ot, or a notorious diſ- 
regard for. Vou may queſtion the mo- 
ral character of Socrates, the chaſtity 
of Cyrus, the conſtancy of the martyrs, 
the piety and fincerity of the reformers, 
the — of Cromwell, and the myli- 
tary talents of King William: and you 
need never fear the finding authorities 
to ſupport you in any detraction, among 
the writers of anecdotes, ſince Dion 
Caſſtus, 2 grave hiſtorian, has confi- 
dentiy aſſerted that Cicero 3 
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bis wife, trained up his fon in drunken- 
nels, committed inceſt with his daugh- 
ter, and lived in adultery with Cereitia. 

I come next to ornaments 5 under 
which head I confider ſentences, pro- 
digies, digreſſions, and deſcriptions. 
On the two firſt I ſhall not detain you, 
as it will be {uſſicient to recommend a 
free uſe of them, and to be new, it you 


can. Of diſgreſſions you may make the 


greateit uſe, by calling them to your 
aid whenever you are at a fault, If 
au want to ſwell your hiſtory to a fo- 
bo, and have only matter for an octavo, 
(ſuppoſe, for example, it were the ſtory 
of Alexander) you may enter into an 
enquiry of what that adventurer would 
have done it he had not been poiſoned ; 
whether his conqueſts, or Kouly Khan's 
were the moſt extraordinary: what 
would haye been the conſequence of his 
marching weltward 3 and whether he 
would have beat the Duke of Mariho- 
rough. You may alio introduce in this 
place a diſſertation upon fire-arms, or 
the art of tortication. In deſcriptions 
you muſt not be ſparing, but out-go 
every thing that has been attempted be- 
fore you. Let your battles be the maſt 
bloody, your fi-ges the moſt obſtinate, 
your caſtles the moſt impregnable, your 
commanders the mot con ummate, and 
their ſoldiers the molt intrepid. In de- 
ſeribing a ſea-fight, let the enemy fleet 
be the moſt numerous, and their ſhips 
the largeſt, that ever were known. Do 
not ſcruple to burn a thouiand ſhips, 
an] turn their crews half ſcorched into 
the (ca ; there let thera ſurvive a while 
by iwimming, that you may have an 
opportunity of jamming them between 
their own and tac enerny's vellets : and 
phen ou have gone througu the dreac!- 
ful diſtreſles of the act ion, conclude by 
blos ing up the wdmiral's own thip, and 
ſcattering ofncers of great birth and 
bravery in the air. In the ſacking of a 
town, murder all the od men and 
young children in the cruelieir marner, 
and in the moſt ſacred retrev's. Devite 
fome ingenious imuits on the modeſty 
ef matrons: rav a great mimber of 
V3: ; and fee that they are all in the 
height of beauty and purity of inno- 
ence, Wen you have” fired all the 
hou'es, and cut the throats of ten times 
the number of inhabitants they: contain- 
ed, exercile all manner of barbarity on 
tue dead bodies: and, that you may 


Land the ſcene of miſery, let ſome 
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elcape, but all naked. Tear their un- 
covered limbs; cut their fret for want 
ot ſhoes ; harden the hearts of. the pea- 
fans againſt them, and arm the ele- 
ments with unutual rigour tor their per- 
ſecut ion: drench them with rain, be- 
numb them with froft, and terriſy them 
with thunder and lightening. 

If in writing voyages and travels you 
have occaſion to ſend meſſengers through 
an uninhabited country, «© not be over- 
tender or ſcrupulous how you treat 


them. You may ſtop them at . rivers, 
and drown all their fervants and horſes : 


- infeſt them with fleas, licz, and muſ- 


quitos; and when they have heen eaten 
ſufficiently with theſe vermin, you my 
ſtarve them to a defire ot eating one an- 
other; and it you think it will be an 
ornament to your hiſtory, even caſt the 
lots, and ſet them to dinner. But if 
you do this, you muſt take care that the 
Savage chief to whom they are ſent does 
not treat them with man's fleſh, be- 
cauſe it will be no novelty : I would 
rather adviſe you to alter the bill of fare 
to an elephant, a rhinoceros, or an al- 
ligator. The king and his court will 
ot covrſe be drinking out of human 
{kulls ; but what fort ot liquor you can 
fill them with, to ſurprize an European, 
I muſt own I cannot conceive. In treat- 
ing of the Indian manners and cuſtoms, 
you may make a long chapter of their 
conjuring, their idolatrous ceremonies 


and ſuperſtitions z which will give you 


2 fair opportunity of ſaying) ſomething 
ſmar: on the religion of your own coun- 
try. On their marriages you cannot dwell 
too long; it is a plcaſing ſubject, and 
always, in thoſe countries; leads to poly- 
gamy, which will afford occaſions for re- 
ections moral and entertaining. When 
your meſicugers have their audience of 
the king, you may as well drop the buſi- 
neſs they went upon, and take notice 
only ois civilities aud politeneſs in 
offering to them the choice of all the 
beauties of his court; by which you 
will make them amer , for all the dif- 
ficulties you have lea them into. 

I cannot promiſe you much ſucceſs 
in the ſp-cches of your ſavages, vnleſs 
it were |þſſible to hit upon tome boiler 
figures and metaphors than *1ote which 
have been { frequently uſed. Ta the 
ſpeeches. of a civilized people, inſert 
whatever may ſerve to ditphy your own 
learning, judgment, or wit; ard let no 
man's low extraction be a reſgraint = 
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the advantages of — education. If 
in an harangue of Wat Tyler, a quo- 
tation from the — ſnould come in 

„or in a ſpeech of Muley Moluch a 
—_ Gees Me, Locke, 1 no con- 
kderation deprive your hiſtory of ſuch 
ornaments. 

To conclude; I would adviſe you in 


| ure not to be ſparing of your 
peeches, either in number or length: 
and if you alſo take care to add a pro- 
per quantity of reflections, your work 
will be greedily bought up by all mem. 
bers of oratories, reaſoning. ſocieties, 


and other talkative aſſemblies of this 
moſt eloquent metropolis, 


Ne CVI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 1755. 


not Ks ROMA DECEDERE ? QU0s £GO HOMINES EFFUGI, CUM IN, 05S INCTDI ? 


. Have generally obſerved, when a 
I man is talking of his country-houſe, 
that the firſt queition uſually alked him 
is— Are in a neighbour- 
© hood?” — the 2 this 
enquiry, one would be apt to imagine 
that the principal happinels of a country 
I:fe was generally underſtood to reſult 
from the neighbourhood : yet, whoever 
attends to the anfwer commonly made 
to this queſtion, will be of a contra 
opinion. Aſk it of a lady, and you will 
be ſure to hear her exclaim—* Thank 
God we have noneighhours}* which 
may ſerve to convince yop that you — 

id your court very ill, in iv in 
4 — of fithlon can . the 
infipid converſation of a country neigh- 
bourhood. The man of fortune con- 
fiders every inferior neighbour as an 
mtruder on his ſport ; quarrels with 
him for killing that game with which 
his very ſervants are cloyed. If his 
neighbour be an equal, he is of conſe- 
quence more averle to him, as being in 

rpetual contett with him as a rival. 
His ſenſe of a ſuperior may be learnt 
from thoſe repeated adyertiſements, 
which every body mult have obſerved 
in the public papers, recommending a 

uſe upon ſale, for being ten miles 
diſtance from a lord. The humouriſt 
hides himſelf from his neighbour ; the 
man of arrogance deſpiſes him; the mo- 
deſt man ĩs afraid of him; and the 
nucious conſiders a length of uninbabit- 
ed fen as the beſt ſecurity for his beef 
and ale, 

If we trace this ſpirit ta it's ſource, 
we ſholi find it to proceed partly from 

ride and envy, and partly from the, 
Fügt opinion that men are apt to en- 
tertain of their own little clans or ſo- 


cieties, which the living in large cities 
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tends greatly to increaſe, and which is 
always accompanied with a contempt 
for thoſe who happen to be ſtrangers to 
ſuch ſocieties; and, conſequently, a ge- 
neral prejudice againft the Unknown, 
The truth of the matter is, that perſons 
Unknown are, tor that very reaſon, 
perſons that we have no deſire to Know, 

A man of a ſociable diſpoſition, upon 
coming into an inn, enquires of the 
landlord what company he has in the 


houſe : the landlord tells him—* There 


© is a fellow of a college, a lieutenant 
© of a man of war, a lawyer, a mer- 
* chant, and the captain in quarters; 
to which he never fails to add, * and1 
dare ſay, Sir, that any of them will 
© be very glad of your company: 


knowing that men drink more together 


than when alone. Have you nobody 
© elſe?” ſays the gue ſullenly. We 
© have nobody elſe, Sir.'— Then get 
me my ſupper as faſt as you can, and 
© I'll goto bed.” The {ame behaviour 
is practiſed by each of theſe gentlemen 
in his turn; and for no other reaſon, 
than that none of the company happen 
to be either of his profeſſion or acquain- 
tance, f 
But if we look with the leaſt degree 
of wonder at the manner in which the 
— part of mankind behave to 
rangers, it ſhould aſtoniſh us to ſee 
how they treat thoſe whom they are in- 
timately acquainted with, whom 
they rank under the ſacred titles of 
neighbours and friends. Yet ſuch 1s 
the malignity of human nature, that 
the ſmalleſt foible, the moſt venial in- 
advertency, or the ſlighteſt infirmity, 
ſhall generally occafion contempt, ha- 
tred, d ridicule, in thoſe very perſons who 
ougli to be the formeſt to conceal or 
palliate ſuch failings. Death, accident, 
$4" g yobberys 
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tebbery, and ruin, inſtead of exciting 
compaiſion, are only conſidered as the 
t ſources of amuſement to a neigh- 
. Does any diſgrace befal a 
family? The tongues and pens of all 
their acquaintance are ＋ wy employ- 
ed to diſperſe it — the kingdom. 
Nor is their alacrity indivulging themiſ- 
fortunes of a neighbour at all more re- 
markable than their humanity in ac- 
count ing for them. They are ſure to 
aſcribe every trivial evil to his ſolly, and 
great one to his vices. But theſe 
are ſhght inſtances of malevolence; 
your true neighbour's ſpleen is never ef- 
fectually routed but by proſperity. An 
— be ſucceſſion to a large fortune; 
the diſcovery of a mine upon your eſtate; 
a prize in the lottery ; but, moſt of all, 
a fortunate marriage, ſhall employ the 
malice and invention of a neighbour- 
hood for years together. 

Envy is ingenious, and will ſome- 
times hnd out the prettieſt conceits ima- 
ginable to ſerve her purpoſes : yet it is 
obſervable that ſhe delights chiefly in 
contradiction. If you excel in any of 
the elegant arts, ſhe pronounces at once 
that you have no taſte; if in wit, you 
are dull; if you live in apparent har- 
mony with your wite and family, ſhe is 
ſure you are unhappy ; if in affluence or 
ſplendor, ſhe knows that you are a beg- 
gar. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that 
envy does meet with great provocations; 
and there are people in the world who 
take extraordinary pains to appear much 


more happy, rich, virtuous, and con- 
Werable, . they really are: but, on 


the other hand, were they to take equal 
care to avoid fuch appearances, they 
would not be able abſolutely to eſcape 
her rancour. 

I was entertained laſt ſummer by a 
friend in the country, who ſeemed to 
have formed very jul ideas of a neigh- 
bourhood. This gentleman had a con- 
kderable eftate leſt him, which he had 
little reaſon to expect; and having no 
particular paſſion to gratify, it was in- 


different to him how he diſpoſed of this 


large addition to his income. He had 
no deſire of popularity, but had a very 
t diſlike to an ill name ; which made 

im altogether as anxious to ſcreen him- 
lelf from detraction, as others are to 
acquire applauſe. Some weeks paſſed 
away in hat common dilemma into 
which an increaſe of fortune throws 


every thinking man, who knows that 
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by hoarding up he muſt become the 
averſion, and by ſquandering, the con- 
tempt of all his neighbours. But dif- 
_ the appearance of — — — 
than extrav „ he led layi 
out 2 — * oh os 8 — 
rebuilding his houſe : but that deſign 
was toon over-ruled by the conſidera- 
tion that it would be faid he had de- 
ſtroyed a very convenient manſion, for 
the ſake of erect ing a ſhowy outſide. 
He next determined to new-model his 
gardens, from an opinion that he ſhould 
oblige all ſorts of people, by affording 
bread to the induſtrious, and pleaſant 
walks to the idle : but recolle&ing, that 
in the natural beauties of his grounds he 
had great advantages over the old gat- 
dens of his neighbours, and fromthence 
knowing that he muſt become the ob- 
ject of their ſpleen and abuſe, he laid 
alide alſo that invidious deſign. In the 
ſame manner he was obliged to reject 
every propoſal of expence that might in 
any way be conſidered as a monument 
of ſuperiority ; therefore, to avoid the 
other cenſure of penuriouſneſs; he re- 
ſolved at laſt to procure the beſt cook 
that could be had for money. From 
that time he has taken no thought but 
to equip himſelf and his attendants in 
the plaineſt manner, keeping religiouſly 
to the ſole expence of a conftant 
table, and avoiding in that, as well as 
in every thing elſe, - whatever has the 
leaſt appearance of oſtenation. Thus 
has he made himſelf inoffenſively re- 
markable, and,what was the great point 
of his life, eſcaped detraction, except- 
ing only that a certain dignified widow, 
who had been originally houſekeeper 
to her late huſband, takes occaſion fre- 
quently to declare the does not care to 
dine with him, becauſe the diſhes are ſo 
ill ſerved up, and fo taſteleſs, that ſhe 
can never make a dinner. 

I know not how to cloſe this ſubjett 
more properly than by ſketching out the 
characters of what are called Good and 
Bad Neighbours. 1 

A Good Neighbour is one who, hav- 
ing no attention to the affairs of his own 
family, nor any alletment'for his time, 
is ready to diſpoſe of it to any of his ac- 

intance, whoGeiire him to hunt, ſhoot, 

ance, drink, or play at cards, with 

them : who thinks the civilities he re- 
ceives in his houſe no reſtriction 


welcome by expoling the foibles 
_— or 


his tongue in another, where he es 


| 
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or misfortunes of thoſe he laſt viſited, 

and lives in a conſtant round of betray- 

ing and leſſening one iamily or another. 
A BadNeigttouris he who retires in- 


to the country irom having been tatigued 


with butine!s, or tired with crowds ; 


who, rom a punctilio in good-breed- 


ing, docs hot thew himieli forward in 
accating of the vitits of all about him, 


con ſcious of his love of quiet, and tear- 
ino icſt he ſhould be thought tardy in- 


his icturus ot civility. His deſire ot be- 
ing alone wich his tamily procures him 


the character of relcrved and morole ; 
and his candid endeavours to explain 
away the malic.ous curn of a tale, that 


of contradictory anc! diiagrecable. Thus 
vindicating every one behind his back, 
and conſequently oſſending every one to 
his face, he lubjects humſelt to the per- 
ſonal diſlike of all, without making one 
friend to detend him. 

If after this it be aſked, What are the 
duties of neighbourhood ? I aniwer, in 
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the wards of Mr. Addiſon, in that iu 
comparable eſſay ot his on the employ, 
ment of time“ To adviſe the igno- 
© rant, relieve the needy, comſort the 
aillicted, are duties that fall in our 
way almoſt every day of our lives. 
A man has frequent opportunities of 
mitigating the flercencls of a party; 
ot doing juſtice to the character ot a 
deierving man; ot ſottening the envi- 
ous, quicting the angry, and rectily- 
ing the prejudiced ; which are all: of 


© them empluyments ſuited to a reaſon- 


able nature, aud bring great ſatisfac- 
don to the purion who can buly hin- 
© telf in them with diſeretion.“ 

I have always conhidcied the ninety. 
third Spectator, trom whence the ſore- 
goin paſſage is taken, as the moſt va- 

uable leſſon of that eminent moraliſt; 
becauie a due obtervance of the excel- 
lent plan of life, which he has there de- 
lincated, can never fail to make men 
Happy*and Good Neighbours. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
SIR, | 
London gentleman and his lady, 
who are diſtant relations, as well 
as old acquaintance, did m, wite and 
me the favour to ſpend tome days with 
us laſt ſummer in the country. We 
took the uſual methods to make tacir 
time paſs agreeably ; carried then to all 
the Gothic and Chineſe houles in the 
neighbourhood ; and embraced all op- 
portunities of procuring veniſon, fith, 
and game, for them: which lait, by the 
way, it has been no caſy matter to come 
in for ſince the aſſociation. 
At their leaving us, they were ſo ob- 
liging as to ſay their viſit had gone off 
very pleaſantly, and hoped we would 
return it by coming to ſee them in town. 
Accordingly, the mornings growing 
foggy, the evenings long, and this in- 
vitation running in our heads, we re- 
ſolved to _ it: and arriving in town 


about the middle of November laſt, we 


fixed ourſelves in lodgings near our 


friends, intending to breaktaſt, dine, and 


ſup, with them, for the moſt part dur- 
ing our ſtay in town. But, will you 
— ma me, Mr. Fitz-Adam? we never 
weremore ſurprized in all our lives, than 


at receiving a card the morning after our 


arrival, (which I think was the 12th of 
November) from the lady of the family 
we came to viſit, inviting us to play at 
cards with her on the 28th of next 
March. We thougat at firſt that it 
muſt be a miſtake tor the 28th of No- 
vember; but upon conſulting our land- 
lady, ſhe informed us that ſuch invita- 
tions were very uſual; and that, as we 
were well acquainted with the family, 
the lady uad probably appointed the faſt 
day ſhe was Nan 

As my wile and I ſeldom play at 
cards, except at Chriſtmas, we thought 
it ſcarce worth our while to wait for 2 

me till almoſt Whitiuntide, and there- 
tore very — ſet out the next day 
for the country; from whence I believe 
we ſhail be in no great haſte to-piy 2 
ſecond viſit to our friends in town. 1 
am, Sir, your very humble ſervapt, 


HuMPUREY GUBBINS. 


M7. FITZ-ADAM, 

I Live ſo much in- the world, and ſo 
entirely ſar the world, that the very 

name of your Paper ſecured me for one 
of your conitant readers. But really 

our periodical \Vorid continues to con- 

tradict the beau monde as much as it has 


done in two or three eſſays relating to 
| 8 us 
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$i Women, 1 ſhall think * ur ſenti- 
ments fitter for the man of the Moon 
than the man of the World. 00 
A little while ago you were plea 

to be extremely out of humonr at the 
nakedneſs of our necks ; and now in 
our paper Nꝰ 105, you are equally of- 
{end at our covering our faces. What 
2 capricious man you are | I 8 
Sir, that a certain quantity of naked- 
neſs has always been allowed us; and I 
know of no law that confines it to any 
icular part of our perſons. If there- 
— chuſe to ſtucco over our faces, you 
ought in reaſon to allow us to exhibit a 

little more of our necks and —— 
Her ſagacious majeſty, Queen Eliza- 
beth, —.— of a ——— 
and fearing that a brown neck, though 
right _ might excite leſs admiration 
than the undignified alabaſtar of the 
meaneſt of her ſubje&s, choſe that they 
ſhould conceal what herſelf could not 
equal under innumerable folds of lawn 
and point : a piece of envious cruelty, 
which (notwithſtanding your ſex have 
been pleaſed to celebrate her as the guar- 
dian of Engliſh liberty) muſt make her 
appear to ours little better than a ty- 
rant, for having impriſoned fo much 
Britiſh beauty in a dungeon. where not 
the ſmalleſt ſpark of light could break 
in upon any part of it. The face in- 
deed was Rl eft viſible by that envious 
queen, which is at preſent almoſt the 
only part of our a ions that we have 
thought proper to cover. You ought 
therefore to conſider, when you find 
fault with our open necks, that our faces 
are plaſtered over; and inſtead of com- 
plaints apainſt our covered faces, you 
ſhould ſatisfied with the ample 
amends we make you by our other dif- 
coveries. I am, Sir, your true friend, 
and faithful counſellor, + 2th 
ee FARDILLA. 

Hz th ſeriouſneſd and 
ve wit i and at- 
I tention —— the World of the 
2d of this month, which ſhews me my 
complexion in ſo very different a light 
from that in which my looking-glaſs 

repreſented it, that I ſnould inſtantly 
lay aſide the roſes and lilies I have pur- 
chaſed, and'content myſelf with the ſkin 
ith nature has thought fit to 
cover me, if it were not for a very ma- 
terial confideration. The truth is, that 
I am to be married in a few days to a 


tleman, whoſe fortune is above any 
opes I could have conceived, while-in 
my natural ſallowneſs; and who I find 
Has been principally attracted by the 
ſplendor of my complexion. But you 
may depend on my reſigning it all after 
the firſt month of my marriage, You 
cannot, ſurely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, be fo 
cruel as to deny a bride the happineſs of 
the honey-moon: by that time, perhaps 
a he mary may be pretty indifferent 
whether I am brown po Fo if not, 
a change of complexion is no cauſe for a 
divorce, either by the ancient canons, or 
the late marriage-a&; ſo you know, Sirg 
his approbation is of no great conſte - 

quence to your conſtant reader, 
MaTitDaAs 

vin, 


T2 _= your ſex that black is 
white has been the darling wiſh and 
conſtant endeavour of ours; but we have 
never ſucceeded literally in this art, till 
we knew how to paint ourſelves: I am 
therefore as much ſurprized that a man 
of your ſenſe ſhould expect to make us 
give up ſo deſirable a power; as thatyou 
uld with to do it. 
Have not your ſex in all ages, both 
in proſe and verſe, lamented the ſhort du- 
ration of the lilies and roſes that bl 
on a fair ſkin ? I have ſeen it ſet forth 
ſuch atfecting ftrains as have drawn 
tears from me when a girl of ei 
from having felt it with all the bitter= 
neſs of prophetic ſadneſs. Can there 
be a nobler invention than this, which 
ſubſtitutes ſo durable a bloom in the 
= of thoſe tranſient colours, which 
e almoſt as faſt as the flower to which 


— —.— This eternal fpri 
of beauty is ſurely the peculiar 
of the preſent age. A man might no- 
refle& without terror on an antediluvian 
marriage, ſince his wife, after five or 
hundred years of wedlock, might be 
blooming as on her bridal day. Time 
is the greateſt enemy to the pleaſures of 
us mortals: how glorious then is the 
victory, when we can baffle him in a 

int in which he has hitherto exerted 

is moſt cruel tyranny. 2 

I ſuppoſe your next attack will he 
upon the new luftre that our necks haye 
acquired by the ſame art; an improve - 
ment which cannot, in my humble opl- 
nion, be too much admired. I remem- 
ber when women with the whiteſt necks 
had ſuch an odious clearneſs in their 


8 
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blood circulate through their veins; an 
amuſing ſpeRacle indeed for a philoſo- 

her, and ſuch perhaps as might give 
Doctor Harvey the firſt hint of the diſco- 
veries he afterwards made: but, ſurely, 


it could be no very agreeable ſight to a 


perſon of my delicacy, when compared 
with the preſentreſplendent white which 
every neck exhibits. Good fleſh and 
blood is a phraſe very well ſuited to a 
milk-maid ; but I fancy a woman of 


' faſhion would chuſe to excite ſublimer 


ideas : and indeed our ſex could never 
ſo properly aſſume the title of goddeſſes, 
as now that we have laid aſide ſo much 
of the ruſtic appearance of mere mortal 
women. I am, Sir, your humble ſer- 
ran 


BELINDA. 


91, 
1 Like the intention of your paper upon 
face- painting ſo well, that I ſhall 
readily comply with it, and return to 
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the complexion that nature has beftowe# 
_ me, (which you muſt know is an 
olive) if you can perſuade others to do 
the ſame. But who could bear to be 
the ſhade to anaſſembly, dazeling bright 
with borrowed lilies, to look like the 
corner of the moon in an eclipſe ? In- 
deed, it is impoſſible for me to bring my. 
ſelf to ſuch an excels of fortitude. 1 
olive is a good fort of eomplexion for a 
wit, but a vile one for a beauty, the 
title for which we women univerſall 
long; while that of wit is only the lait 
reſource of our vanity, when nature or 
age denies us all pretenſions to the other, 
Go on and proiper, Mr. Fitz-Adam; 
reduce us again to our natural colour, 
and you ſhall find I will not be the laſt, 
though I cannot bear to be the firſt that 
mall comply. 


Your moſt devoted, 
OLivia BLaxcns, 
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AUREUS, ET SIMILI FRONDESCIT VIREGA METALLOs- 


1 . I have ſtudied the ways 
of men with the ſtricteſt applica- 
tion for many years, I mult ingenuouſly 
confeſs my: inability to dive into the 
ſecrets of one particular ſociety, the 
members of which by their ſuperior ca- 
mores have hitherto enveloped them- 


ves in an impenetrable cloud of my[- 


tery. Every body muit have obſerved, 
that in all public places inthis kingdom 
there are — of adventurers, who 
neither derive any poſſeſſions from pro- 
mag 1 nor are of any proteſ- 
n, yet who fi molt id] 
both 4 the *. ſmall — 4 
the amazement of all who know them. 


The only anſwer I could ever obtain, 


when I have enquired how Mr. Such- 
a-one, a member of this ſociety, lived, 
was—* The Lord knows. Which an- 
wer, one would think, ſhould imply, 
that © He who feedeth the ravens, and 
« cloatheth the lilies of the field, had 
"thus plentifully provided for them, im- 
perceptible to the eyes of other mortals. 
But as the lives of theie gentlemen ſrem 
to claim no ſuch indulgence trom Iiua- 
ven, I ſhould have entertained a very 


cemplaiſant opinion et tuem, if the le 


4 «a - 


Ving. ' 


giſlature, by the repeal of the witek 
act, had not taught me to believe that 
our intercourſe with the devil was at an 
end. In the midſt of my doubts, the 
following letter gave me perfect ſatiſ- 
faction. a 
TO MR. FITZ-ADAM- 
in, 

A BoUT ten years ago the public 

was entertained with a very fanci- 
ful performance;entituled, © Hermippus 
* Redivivus, or The Sage's Triumph 
over Old Age and the Grave.“ Though 
the ingenius author modeitly ſets out 


with ſhewing the poſſibility of a mans 


extending the, ſpan of life to a _ 
ſpace then he * now enjoys, by 
—— the talubrious breath of un- 

uted virgins; yet, by de almoſt 
— to — Ks llides 
into the Kermetic philoſophy, of whick 
he is an enthuſiaſtic admrurer, and be- 
comes, before the conc luſion of his 
book, as thorough a believer in the 
power of the Stone and Univerſal Elixir, 
as it he had been perſonally preſent 


when an adept had made projection. He 


introduces leveral moſt furprizing ſte- 
nes 


, ing ſkilful in t 
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ries concerning ——— who be- 
e arcanum, lived for 
three or four centuries in the moſt un- 
;mpaired vigour both of mind and body. 
But as the moſt enviable ſtate of human 
felicity is imperfect, though theſe ſages 
were maſters of that omnipotent metal 
which can make knaves koneſt, block - 
heads wits, and cowards heroes ; which 
yields in the eſtabliſhed conunerce of 
the world all the neceſſaries, emolu- 
ments, and luxuries of life, and almoſt 
deifies it's poſſeſſors, they were fre- 
quently neceſſitated to lead the lives of 
vagabonds, and to ſkulk from the ob- 
ſervation of mankind into the darkeſt 
ſhades of obſcurity. | 
Among many other ſurpriſing ſtories, 
he gives an account of a ſtranger who 
ſome time ago reſided at Venice. It 
was very remarkable, he ſays, that this 
man, though he lived in the utmoſt af - 
uence ſplendor, was unacquaint- 
ed with any perſon belonging to the city 
befare he came thither ; that he followed 


' notrade or merchandize; that he kad 


no p in the common funds of the 
ſtate ; ror ever received any remittance 
from abroad; yet abounded in wealth, 
till an accident, which he relates, drove 
him from Italy, from whence he ſud- 
ſenly diſappeared, and no mortal ever 
learnt from what place he came or whi- 
ther he went, 

If this man was an Hermetic philoſo- 
pher, in poſſeſſion of the great ſecret, as 
the author inſinuates, I am inclined to 
think, from a ſunilarityof circumſtances, 
that we have at this very time a great 
number of that ſe& in this metropolis, 
who, for the good of the nation, make 
gold at their pleaſure. I have had the 

pineſs of an acquaintance with ſeve- 

of thele great men, who, without any 
viſible means of livelihood, have ſhone 
forth with uncommon luſtre for a time, 
and then, to the regret of crowds of tay- 
lors, woollen-drapers, lacemen, mercers, 
milliners, &c. have ſuddenly diſappear- 
ed, and nobody ever knew the place of 
their retirement, This ſpeedy retreat 
T attribute to their fears leſt the ſtate 
ſhould diſcoyer from what ſource their 
wealth aroſe, and force them by it's 
power to proſtitute ſo ſacred and ineſti- 
mable z ſcience to the deſtructive views 

ambition, 

It has been obſcrved of ſeveral of theſe 
philoſophers, that they haye pretended 
o be of ſome lugrative profeſſion or em · 
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pl t, in order, as is ſuppoſed, to- 
elter themſelves from the prying eyes 
of certain individuals, who are apt, 
from I know not what old-faſhioned no- 
tion, to regard — coolly thoſe perſons, 
who being in poſſeſſion of no lands or 
chattels by inherĩtance, are unconnected 
with ſociety, and do not lend a helpin 
hand in ſupplying ſomething to theyood 
or imaginary wants of mankind, M 
have affected to be thought the heirs of 
rich uncles or aunts in the country, from 
whom they were ſupplied with the com- 
fortable ſufficiencies for genteel life ; 
while others have inſinuated by their 
friends, that Somebody has left them 
Something Somewhere ; and fo m__ 
that they lived (as honeſt people phraſe 
it) by their mears. But before enqui 
could be made into theſe means, (if 
may have leave to borrow a Scripture 
expreſſion) they went hence, and «were no 
more ſeen. X 

I — — „there was 
2 particular coffee-houſe about Covent 
Garden, much frequented by theſe 
2depts, which a friend of mine, a man 
of wit and humour, uſed ludicrouſly to 
call the Annual Coffee-houſe, as the 
ſame face was ſeldom obſerved to Blow 
there a ſecond time. But of late th 
have been cautious of raiſing any ſuſpi- 
cion by aſſembling in tao great numbers 
together, and are therefore diſperſed 
through all the coffee-houſes in this idle 
aud genteel part of this city. 

I would not be underſtood, from 
thing I have faid, to infer, that none of 
this reſpectable ſect ever take up their 
fxed reſidence in town ; for I have — 
ſeveral and their families who have con- 
ſtantly dwelt here, and who, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the whole circle of their ac- 
quaintance, have lived for twenty years 
together in great ſplendor and luxury, 
ſpent every year as much as their origi- 
nal prineipal fortune amounted to, and 
{i}! fourith on in the ſame manner. 

Every one in high life muſt, I dare 
ſay, have obſerved that no people live 
ſo well as thoſe whom the — pro- 
nounces to be Ruined. I have known 
many of thoſe Ruined perſons, both. 

rs and commoners, riot in every 
uxury and extravagance, while the 
haughty owners of thouſands of un- 
mortgaged acres have repined and fick- 
ened at their ſuperior enjoyments. In 
ſhort, ſuch has been my aſſociation” of 
ideas of late, that when I hear any man 
217 pro- 


* 
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need Ruined, I immediately con- 
clude, by that expreſſion, that he has 
been admitted by the fraternity into the 
ineſtimable ſecret of the Hermetic phi- 
Joſophy. Tin 
But however deſirous the poſſeſſors of 
this Firſt Science may be of appearing 
to draw their ſubſiſtence from the com- 
mon and vulgar ſupplies of land, trade, 
ſocks, or profeſſions, rather than have 
It ſuſpeRted from whence their myſte- 
rious finances ariſe ; yet ſuch numbers 
now abound of all ranks and conditions, 
that the government, I am told, begins 
to entertain an idea, or, ag the vulgar 
phrale it, to have an inking of the mat- 
ter. Indeed, I am greatly ſurprized that 
the affair was not found out ſooner ; for 


| + OY demonſtrable that, 


Great Britain and Ireland were large 
enough to hold all the boaſted poſſeſſions 
of theſe nominal land-owners, the do- 
minions of his preſent majeſty would 
exceed the bluſtet of a Spaniſh title, and 
be larger than the four quarters of the 


globe joined together. But here let me 


N CXI, THURSDAY, 


x 
. 


T is very well known, that . 
and politics are perfectly underſtood 
every body, as they require neither 
ſtudy nor experience. All people there- 
fore, decide peremptorily, though often 
yarjouſly, upon bot. 
All ſects, ſeyerally ſure of being in 
the right, intimate, at leaſt, if not de- 
nounce, damnation to thoſe who differ 
from them in points ſo clear, ſo plain, 
ſo obvious. On the other hand, the 
infidel, not leſs an enthuſiaſt than any 


of them, (though upon his own princi- 


les he cannot damn, becauſe he knows 
= * — ee is no _ 
ate) would very gladly hang, as hy- 
— or fools, cke Whole body of * 
ievers. 1 5 ; 
In politics, the ſes are as various 
as warm: and what ſeems very ex- 
traordinary, is, that thoſe who have 
ſtudĩed them the moſt, and experienced 
them the longeſt, always know them the 
leaſt. Every adminiſtration is in tlie 
-wrong, though they have the clue and 
ſyeret of buſineſs in their hands; and 
not leſs than ſix millions of their fellow- 
ſubjects (for only except very young 
children) are willing and able to diſco- 


re 


ſtop, and not endeavour to reveal 


more 
of that ſcience, which is deſtined by 


fate to remain a ſecret from all but 
the truly initiated ; leſt, by farther 
fane babbling, the preſent ſons of Her. 
mes ſhould take umbrage, and transfer 
the unſpeakable advantages that accrue 
to ſociety from their preſence to lands 
of more taith and leſs curioſity. I could 
wiſh, therefore, that the adminiſtration 
would ſuppreſs farther enquiries about 
theſe affairs, and be contented, like 
honeſt plain tradeſmen, who grow rich 
they cannot tell how, to receive that 
inundation of wealth, which flows ſo 
unaccountably into the kingdom, with. 
out troubling their repoſe by an over. 
reat ag xi to 1 8 ſource it 
rings from; tar + like fairy fa. 
— the bleſſings ſnould de Wale 
from the land, for the unpardonable 
crime of endeavouring to ſatisfy a pro. 
hibited ar «6 I am, Sir, your moſk 
obedient humble ſervant, | 
v9... * o& © w# + 4 * A. 275 
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errors, and put them in the right 


Theſe conſiderations, an many 
others, determined me originally not to 
meddle with religion or politics, in 
which J could not inſtruct, and upon 
which I thought it not decent to trifle, 

Entertainment alone muſt be the ob- 
ject of an humble weekly author of 3 
ſheet and a half. A certaindegree of bulk 
is abſolutelyneceſſaryfor a certain degree 
— ue—e- book. A ſyſ- 
tem of ethics, to be reſpected as it ought, 
requires at leaſt a quarto ; and even mo- 
ral eſſays cannot decently, and with uti- 
ity, appear in leſs than a'thick octavo. 
But ſhould I, in my ignoble ſtate of a fu- 
gitive ſheet and a baff, reſume with 2 
grave face to cenſure folly, or with an 
angry one to laſh vice, the porter of 
every well-bread family in town'would 
have orders to deny me ; and I ſhould 
forfeit my place at the break fall - table, 
where now, to my great honour and 
einolument, I am pretty generally ſerved 
up. But if, by the introduction of that 
wit and humor, which I believe even 
my enemies muſt allow me, I can, with- 
out offence to the politer part of my 


readers, dude in any uſeful moral, I wit 
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not neglett the op nity ; for I will be 

witty whenever I can, and inſtructive 

whenever I dare ; and when my ſcattered 

leaves ſhall, like the Sybils, come to be 

collected, I believe I may without va- 

nity aſſert, that they will be, atleaſt, as 
oracles. 

But in this deſign too T am aware of 
difficulties, little inferior to thoſe which 
diſcouraged me from meddling with re- 
Jigion and politics: for every body has 
wit and hurgour, and many have more 
of both than they, or at leaſt their friends 
know what to do with. As they are 
gifts of nature not to be acquired h 
art, who is there that thinks himſelf to 
diſinherited by nature as not to have 
ſome ſhare of them? Nay, thoſe (if ſuch 
there are) who are modeſt enough to 
think themſelves cut off with a ſhilling, 
huſband that twelve-pence with care, 
and frugally ſpend their penny upon oc- 
caſion, as ly — and by — 

In this unverſal profuſion, this prodi- 
gious _ of wit and humour, I can- 
not help iſtruſting a little the ſucceſs, 
though by no means the merit, of my 
own : for I have interior conviction, that 
no man in England has ſo much. But 
taſtes are various, and the market is 
glutted. However, I ſhould hope that 
my candid readers will have the ſame 
regard for my opinion which they have 
for moſt of the opinions they entertain ; 
that is, that they will take it upon truſt, 
eſpecially as they have it from the gen- 
n's Fuwn mouth. 

The better to take my meaſures for 
5 future, I have — to trace 
the progreſs and reception of my paper, 
through thi ſeyeral claſſes of it's read- 
ers. ; 

In families of condition, it is firſt re- 
ceived by the porter, who yawning, juſt 
caſts his half-open eyes upon it ; for it 
comes out ſo early as between ten and 
eleven ; but finding neither the politics 

the caſualties of the week in it, 
throws it aſide, and takes up in it's ſtead 
« daily news-paper, in which all thoſe 
matters are related with truth and per- 
Ipicuity, * * 
From thence it is ſent up to Mrs. 
Betty, to lay upon the break faſt · table. 
She receives it in pretty much the ſame 
manner, finds it deficient in point of 
news, and lays it down in exchange 
for 'the Daily Advertiſer, where ſhe 
turns with inſpatience on the advertiſe- 
ments, to ſee what invitations are thrown 
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characters, to agreeable young women 


of unblemiſhed reputations, to become 


either their wives or their companions 2 
and, by the prudent forecaſt, ſhe parti- 
cularly attends to the premiums ſo fre- 
quently offered for a fine wholeſome 
breaſt of milk. . 

When it is introduced into my lady's 
dreiſing- room, it undergoes a ſeverer 
examination: for if my lord and lady 
ever meet, it is then and there. The 
youngeſt, probably, of the young ladies, 
is appointed to read it aloud, to uſe her 
— 2 fight, If my lord, who is a 
judge of wit, as well as of property in 
— lait reſort, gives a 5 nod, 
and ſays, It is cuell enough to-day; my 
lady, ir does not — to — 4 
him in trifles, pronounces it to be charm. 
ang. * —— my lord, with 
an air of diſtaſte, calls it : 
lady diſcovers it to be 1 
The young family are unanimouſly of 
opinion, that the name of Adam Fitz- 
Adam isa very comical one, and enquire 
into the meaning of the globe in the 
frontiſpiece ; by which (if any body 
could tell them) they might get a pretty 
notion of geography. 

In families of an inferior claſs, T meet 
with a fuller, though perhaps not a more 
favourable trial. My merits and de- 
merits are freely diſcuſſed. Some think 
me too grave, others triſling. The mi- 
ſtreſs of the houſe, though ſhe deteſts 
ſcandal, wiſhes, for example's ſake only 
that I would draw the characters, and 
_ the intrigues of the fine folks. 
The maſter wonders that I do not give 
the miniſters a rap; and concludes that 
I receive huſh-money. But all agree 
in ſaying, facetiouſly and pleaſan 
enough, that the World does not in- 
form them how the World goes. This 
is followed by many other bo» mots, 
. ingenious, alludin to the title 
of my paper, and worth at leaſt the two · 

e a week that it coſts. 

In the city (for my paper has made 
it's way to that end of the town, 
the ſuppoſition of it's being a faſhion- 
able one in this) I am received and con- 
ſidered in a different light. All my ge- 
neral refle&tions upon the vices or the 
follies of the age, are, by the ladies, 
ſuppoſed to be levelled at particular per- 
ſons, or at leaſtdiſcovered tobe very ap- 

licable to ſuch and ſuch of the Quality. 
They are alſo thought to be wery Par 
to ſeveral of their own neight und 
r 
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Find greatly embelliſh the converſation 
of the eveni The graver and more 
frugal part of that — 2 metropolis, 
who do not themſelves buy, but borrow 
my paper of thoſe who do, complain 

t, though there is generally room, ſuf- 
ficient at the end of 2 laſt page, I ne- 
ver inſert the price of ſtocks, nor of 
goods at Bear Ke And they are every 
ene of them aGoniſhed how certain 
tranſact ions of the court of aldermen on 
one hand, and of the common- council 
en the other, can poſſibly eſcape my ani- 
madverſon, ſince it is impoſſible that 
they can have etcaped my knowledge. 

Such are the cenſures and «difficulties 
to which 2 poor weekly author is ex- 
poſed. However, I have the pleaſure, 
and ſomething more than the pleaſure, 
of finding that two thouſand of my pa- 
— are circulated weekly. This num- 

r exceeds the largeſt that was ever 
Frinted even of the Spectators, which in 
vo other reſpe& do I pretend to equal. 
Such extraordinary ſucceſs would be 
ſufficient to flatter the vanity of a good 
author, and to turn the head of a bad 
ene. But I prudently check and Rifle 
thoſe growing ſentiments in my own 


krealt, by reſſecting upon other circum- 
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Late noble author has moſt juſtly 
and elegantly defined Cuſtom to 

—* The reſult of the. paſſions and 
2 E of many, of the de- 
© ſigns of a few; the ape of reaſon, who 
© wiurps her ſeat, exerciſes her power, 
© and is obeyed by mankind in her 
© ſtead.” 

This definition enables us to account 
for the various abſurd and wicked cuſ- 
toms which have ſeverally and ſucceſ- 
fively prevailed in all ages and coun- 
tries, and alſo for thoſe which untortu- 
nately preyail in this: for they may all 

traccd up to * the paſſions and pre- 
« judices ot the many, and the deſigns 
of a few.” 

It is certain, however, that there has 
not been a time when the prerogative 
of human reaſon was more freely aſſert- 
ed, nor errors and prejudices more ably 
attacted and expoſed Ly the beſt writers, 
than now, But may not the principle 
of enquiry and detection be carried too 


far, or at leaſt made too general? Ang 
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ſtances that tend to my humiliation, T- 
muſt confeſs, that the preſent faſhion of 
curling the hair has proved exceeding 
— — to me: and — the qua- 
lity of my paper, as it happens to be pe. 
—— — to that purpoſe, — 
contribute, more than it's merit, to the 
fale of it. A head that has taken a right 
Frenek turn, requires, as I am aſſured, 
fourſcore curls in diſtin papers; and 
thoſe curls muſt be renewed as often as 
the head is combed, which is perhaps 
once a month, Four of my papers are 
ſufficient for that purpoſe, and amount 
only to eight-pence, which is very little 
more than what the ſame quantity of 
plain paper would coſt. Taking it, 
therefore, altogether, it ſeems not in- 
conſiſtent with good economy to pur- 
chate it at ſo ſmall a price. This re- 
flection might mortify me as an author; 
but, on the other hand, ſelf-love, which 
is ingenious in availing itſelf of the 
lighteſt favourable circumſtances, com- 
forts me with the thought that, of the 
prodigious number of daily and week! 
papers that are now publiſhed, mine is 
perhaps the only one that is ultimately 
applied to the head. 
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ſhould not a ent diſcrimination of 
caſes be attended to ? | 

A prejudice is by no means neceſſa- 
rily (though generally thought fo) an 
error: on the contrary, it my be a 
moſt unqueſtioned truth, though it be 
{till a a prejudice in thoſe who, without 
any examination, take it u truit, 
and entertain it by habit, 


There are even ſome prejudices, 


founded upon error which ought to be 


connived at, or perhaps encouraged ; 


their effects we. Bu beneficial to 
ſociety than their detection can poſſibly 
be. 


Human reaſon, even when improved 
by knowledge, and undiſturbed by the 
paſſions, is not ay, infallible, though it 
is our beſt guide: but unimproved by 
knowledge, and adulterated by paſſion, 
it becomes the moſt dangerous one: 
conſtituting obſtinate wrong-headed- 
neſs, and aignitying, ray, almoſt ſanc- 


tifying error. 


The bulk of mankind have neither 
lzilury 


—y 
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ure nor knowledge ſufficient to rea- 
fon right: why then ſhould they be 
taught to reaſon at all? Will not ho- 


neſt inſt inct pt, and wholeſome 
rejudites guide them, much better than 
Elf reaſoning? 

) The power of the mag iſtrate to puniſh 
bad, and the authority of thoſe ot ſupe- 
rior rank to ſet good examples, pro- 
perly exerted, would probably be of 
more diffuftre advantage to ſociety than 
the moſt learned theological, _ 
phical, moral, and caſuiſtical diſſerta- 
tions. As for inſtance. 

An honeſt cobler in his tall, thinks 
and calls himſelf a good honeſt Prq- 
teſtant; and, if he lives at the city end 
of the town, probably goes to his pariſh- 
church on Sundays. Would it be ho- 
neſt, would it be wiſe, to ſay to this 
cobler—* Friend, you only think your- 
ſelf a member of the church of Eng- 
land; but in reality you are not one, 
ſince you are only ſo from habit and 
« prejudice, not from examination and 
reflection. But ſtudy the ableſt con- 
© troverſial writers of the iſh and 
« reformed churches; read Bellarmine, 
* Chillingworth, and Stillingfleet, and 
then you may juſtly call yourſelf what 
in truth you are not now, a Pro- 
« teſtant ?” 

Should our mender of ſhoes follow 
this advice, (which I hope he would not) 
a vſeful cobler would moſt certainly be 
loft, in a uſcleſs polemic, and a ſcurvy 
logician. | 

It would be juſt the ſame thing in 
morals. Our cobler received from his 
parents that belt and ſhorteſt of all the 
moral precept, Do as you would be done 
b;: he adopts it without much exami- 
nation, IF ſerupulouſly practiſed it in 
general, though with ſome few excep- 
tions perhaps in his own trade. But 
ſhould ſome philoſopher, for the ad- 
vancement of truth and knowledge, 
WHure this cobler—* That his honeſt 
* was mere prejudice and habit, — 
' ke had never ſufficienitly conſidered 
the relation and fitneſs of things, nor 
* contemplated the beauty of virtue; but 
* that if he would carefully ſtudy the 
Characteriſtice, the Moral Philoſopher, 
and thirty or forty volumes mort upon 
that ſubject, he might then, and not 
* till then, juſtly call himſelf an honeſt 
man; what would become of the 


kenefty of the cobler after this uſeful 


diſcovery; I do not know; but this I 
very well know, that he ſhould no 
longer be My cobler. 

I ſhall borrow him in two inſtances 
more, and then leave him to his honeſt, 
uletul, home-ſpun prejudices, which 
half-knowledge, and leſs reaſoning, will, 
I hope, never tempt him to lay aſide 

My cobler is alſo a politician. He 
reads the firſt news-pa he can get, 
deſirous to be informed of the ſtate of 
affairs in Europe, and of the ſtreet-rob- 
beries in London. He has not, I pre- 
ſume, analyſed — intereſts of the re- 
ſpective countries of Europe, nor deep- 
— — thoſe of his — : ſtill lefs 
is he ſyſtematically informed of the po- 
litical duties of a citizen and a ſubject. 
But kis heart and his habits ſupply those 


defects. He glows with zeal for the 
honour and proſperity of old England 3 


he will 6ght for it, if there be occaſionz 
and drink to it perhaps a little too often, 
and too much. However, is it not to 
be wiſhed that there were in this coun- 
try fix millions of ſuch honeſt and zeab- 
ous, though uninformed citizens ? 

All theſe unrefle&ed and unexamined 
opinions of our cobler, though preju- 
dices in him, are in themſelves un- 
doubted and demonſtrable truths, and 
ought therefore to be cheriſhed even in 
their coarſeſt dreſs. But I ſhall now 

ive an inſtance of a common prejudice 
in this country, which is the refult 'of 
error, and which yet I believe no man 
in his ſenſes would defire ſhould be ex- 
poſed or removed. 

Our honeſt cobler is thoroughly con- 
vinced, as his forefathers were for many 
centuries, that one Englifhman can beat 
three Frenchmen ; — in that perſua- 
ſion, he would by no means decline the 
trial. Now, though in my own private 
opinion, deduced from phyſical prin- 
ciples, I am apt to believe that one Eng- 
liſhman could beat no more than two 
Frenchmen of equal ſtrength and ſize 
with himſelf, I ſhould however be very 
unwilling to undeceive him of that uſe- 
ful and ſanguine error, which certainly 
made his countrymen triumph in the 
fields of Poitiers and Crecy. 

But there are prejudices of a very dif- 
ferent nature from theſe ; prejudices not 
only founded on original error, but that 
gave birth and ſanftion'to the moſt ab- 
turd, extravagant, unpious, and immo- 
ral cuſtoms, 


Honour, 
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Honour, that ſacred name, which 
ought to mean the ſpirit, the ſuperero- 
gation of virtue, is, by cuſtom, pro- 
taned, reduced, and ſhrunk to mean 
only 2 readineſs to fight a duel upon 
either a real or an imaginary atfront, 
and not to cheat at play. No vices nor 
unmoralitics whatſoever blaſt this fa- 
ſhionable character; but rather, on the 
contrary, dignify and adorn it: and 
what ſhould baniſh a man from all ſo- 
ciety, recommends him in general to 
the beſt. He may with great honour, 
arve the tradeſmen, who by their in- 


duſtry ſupply not only his wants, but 


Ne CxIII. THURSDAY, 


ME cuſtom of Duelling is moſt 
evidently the reſult of the paſſions 
4 the many, and of the defigns of @a few: 
ut here the definition ſtops ; ſince, far 
from being the ape of reſo it prevails 
in open defiance of it. It is the mani- 
feſt offspring of barbarity and folly, a 
monſtrous birth, and 7 — by 
the molt ſhocking and ridiculous marks 
of both it's parents. 

F would nat willingly give offence to 
the politer part of my readers, whom I 
acknowledge to be my beſt cuſtomers, 
and. therefore I will not ſo much as hint 
at the impiety of this practice; nor will 
I labour to ſhew how repugnant it is to 
inſtinct, reaſon, and every moral and 
focial obligation, even to the faſhionable 
fitneſs of 9 Viewed on the crimi- 
nal fide, jt excites horror; on the ab- 
ſurd ſide, it is an inexhauſtible fund of 
ridicule. The Guilt has been conſider- 
ed and expoſed by abler pens than mine, 
and indeed ought to be cenſured with 
more dignity than a fugitive weekly 
Paper can pretend to; I thall therefore 
Sapient mylclf with ridiculing the Folly 
of it. 

The ancients moſt certainly have had 
very imperfect notions of Honour, for 
they had none of Duelling. One reads, 
it is true, of murders committed every 
now and then among the Greeks and 
Romans, prompted only by intereſt or 
revenge, and performed without the 
leaſt Attic politeneſs, or Roman urba- 
nity. No letters of gentle invitation 
were ſent to any man to come and have 


his throat cut the next morning; and 
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his luxury. He may debauck his friend's 
wife, daughter, or ſiſter; he may, in 
ſhort, undoubtedly gratify every appe- 
tite, paſſion, and intereſt, and lcatter 
deſolation round him, if he be but 
ready for ſingle combat, and a ſcrupy. 
lous obſerver of all the moral obligations 
of a gameſter. | 

Theſe are the prejudices for wit to 
ridicule, for ſatire to laſh, for the rigour 
of the law to punith, and (which would 
be the moſt effectual of all) for faſhion 
to diſcountenance and protcribe. And 
theſe ſhall in their turn be the ſubje&s 
of ſome future papers. 
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we may obſcrve that Milo had not the 
common decency to give Clodius, the 
molt profligate of men, the moſt dan- 
gerous of citizens, and his own invete- 
rate enemy, an equal chance of deltroy- 
ing him. 

This delicacy of ſentiment, this re- 
finement of manners, was reſerved jor 
the politer Goths, Viſigoths, Oſtro- 
goths, Vandals, &c. to introduce, cul- 
tivate, and eſtabliſh. I muſt confeſs, 
that they have generally been conſidered 
as barbarous nations; and to be ſure 
there are ſome circumſtances which ſeem 
to favour that opinion. They 
open war upon Learning, and gave no 
quarter even to the monuments of arts 
and ſciences. But then it muſt beown- 
ed, on the other hand, that upon thoſe 
ruins they eſtabliſhed the honourableand 
noble ſcience of Homicide; dignified, 
exalted, and aſcertained True Honour; 
worſhipped it as their deity, and ſacri- 
ficed to it hecatombs of human victims. 

In thoſe happy days, Honour, that 
is, ſingle combat, was the great and 
unerring teſt of civil rights, moral ac- 
tions, and ſound doctrines. It was 
ſanctiĩſied by the church; and the chureh- 
men were occaſionally allowed the ho- 
nour and pleaſure of it; for we read of 
many inſtances of Duels between Men 
and Prieſts, Nay, it was, without ap- 
peal, the infallible teſt of female cha- 
itity. If a princeſs, or any lady ot di- 
ſtinct ion, was ſuſpected of a little in- 
continency, ſome brave champion, 
vas commonly privy to, or perhaps ti 
author of it, ſtood forth in her _— 
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aud afferted her innocence with the point 
of his ſword or lance, If by his acti- 
vity, kill, ſtrength, and courage, he 
murdered the accuſer, the lady was 
ſpotleſs z but if her champion fell, her 
uilt was manifeſt. This heroic gal- 
antry in defence of the fair, I preſume 
occaſioned that aſſociation of ideas 
(otherwiſe ſeemingly unrelative to each 
other) of the Brave and the Fair : for 
indeed, in thoſe days, it behoved a lady, 
who had the leaſt regard for her repu- 
tation, to chuſe a lover of uncommon 


activity, ſtrength, and courage. This 


notion, as I am well aſſured, ſtill pre- 


vails in many reputable families about 
Covent Garden, where the Brave in the 
kitchen are always within call of the 
Fair in the firſt or ſecond floor. 

By this ſummary method of proceed- 
ing, the quibbles, the delays, and the 
expence of the law, were avoided, and 
the troubleſome ſhackles of the Goſpel 
knocked off ; Honour ruling in their 
ſtead, To prove the utility and juſtice 
of this method, I cannot help mention- 
ing a very extraordinary Duel between 
a man of diſtinction and a dog, in the 
year 1371; in preſence of King Charles 
the Fifth of France. Both the relation 
and the print of this Duel are to be 
found in Father Montfaucon. 

A gentleman of the court was ſu 

ſed to have murdered another, who 
bad deen miſſing for ſome days. This 
uſpicion aroſe from the mute ue 
of the abſent perſon's dog, a large Iri 
greyhound, who. with uncommon rage 
attacked this ſuppoſed murderer where- 
ever he met him. As he was a gentle- 
man, and a man of very nice honour, 
(though, by the way, he really had 
murdered the man) he could not bear 
lying under ſo diſhonourable a ſuſpicion, 
and therefore applicd to the king for 
leave to juſtify his innocence by ſingle 
combat with the ſaid dog. The king, 
being a great lover of juſtice, granted 
his ſuit, ordered liſts to be made ready, 
appointed the time, and named the 
weapons, The gentleman was to have 
an offenſive club in his hand, the dog a 
defenſive tub to reſort to occaſionally. 
The Iriſh greyhound willingly met this 
fair inviter at the time and place ap- 
pointed ; for it has always been obſerv- 
able of that particular breed, that they 
have an uncommon alacrity at ſingle 
combat, They fought ; the dog pre- 
raid, and almoſt Lilled the honour- 
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able gentleman, who had then the ho- 
nour to confeſs his guilt, and of being 
hanged for it in a few days. 

When letters, arts, and ſciences, re- 
vived in Europe, the ſcience of Homi- 
cide was farther cultivated and improv- 
ed. If, on the one hand, it loſt a little 
of the extent of it's jurildiction; on the 
other, it acquired great preciſion, clear - 
neſs, and beauty, by the care and pains 
of the very belt Italian and Spaniſh au- 
thors, who reduced it into a regular 
body, and delighted the world with 
their admirable codes, digeſts, pandects, 
and reports, della cavallereſca, in ſome 
hundreds of volumes., Almoſt all poſ- 
ſible caſes of Honour were conſidered and 
ſtated ; two-and-thirty different ſorts of 
_ were diſtinguiſhed and the adequate 
atis faction neceſſary for each was with 
great ſolidity and preciſion aſcertained, 
A kick with a thin ſhoe was declared 
more injurious to honour (though not 
ſo painful to the part kicked) than a 
kick with a thick ſhoe ; and, in ſhort, 
a thouſand other diſcoveries of the like 
nature, equally beneficial to ſociety, 
were communicated to the world in thoſe 
voluminous treaſures of Honour. 

In the preſent degenerate age, theſe 
fundamental laws of Honour are ex- 
ploded and ridiculed; and fingle combat 
thought a very uncertain, and even un- 
juſt, deciſion of civil property, female 
chaſtity, and criminal accuſations ; but 
I- would humbly aſk, why ? Is not 
ſingle combat as juſt a deciſion of any 
other thing whatſoever, as it is of ve- 
racity, the caſe to which it is now in a 
manner confined ? I am of opinion that 
there are more men in the world wholie 
and fight too, than there are who will 
lie and not fight; becauſe I believe there 
are more men in the world who have, 
than who want, courage. But if fight- 
ing is the telt of veracity, my readers of 
condition will, I hope, pardon me, when. 
I ſay, that my future _— and re- 
ſearches after truth ſhall be altogether 
confined to the threeregimentsof guards. 

There is one reaſon, indeed, which 
makes me ſuſpect that a Duel may not 
always be the infallible criterion of ve- 
racity, and that is, that the combatants 
very rarely meet upon equal terms. IL 
beg leave to ſtate a caſe, which may very 

robably, and not even unfrequently 
— and which yet is not provided 
for, nor even mentioned in Inſti- 
tutes of Honour. 
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A very lean, ſlender, active young 
fellow of great Honour, weighing per- 
haps not quite twelve ſtone, and who 
has from his youth taken leſſons of Ho- 
micide from a murder-maſter, has, or 
thinks he has, a point of honour to diſ- 
cuſs with an unweildy, fat, middle- 
aged gentleman of nice Horour hke- 
wiſe, weighing four-and-twenty ſtone, 
and who in his youth may not poſſibly 
have had the ſame commendable appli- 
cation to the noble ſcience of Homicide. 
The lean gentleman ſends a very civil 
letter to the fat one, inviting him to 
come and be killed by him the next 
morning in Hyde Park. Should the 
fat gentleman accept this invitation, 
and waddle to the place —_—— he 
goes to inevitable flaughter. Now, 
upon this ſtate of the cate, might not 
the fat gentleman, conſiſtent with the 


rules of Honour, return the following 


anſwer to the invitation of the lean 
one ? 
te; 


1 Find by your letter that you do me 
the juſtice to believe that I have the 
true notions of honour that become a 
gentleman : and I hope I ſhall never 
give you reaſon to change your opinion. 
As I entertain the ſame opinion of you, 
I muſt Tuppoſe that you will not defire 
that we fhould meet upon very unequal 
terms, which mult be the caſe were we 
to meet to-morrow. At preſent, I untor- 


tunately weigh four. and- twenty ſtorx⸗ 


and I gueſs that you do not exceed 
twelve. From this circumſtance ſingly, 
I am doubly the mark that you are; 


but, beſides this, you are active, and 1 
am umwieldy. I therefore propoſe to 
you, that from this day forwards, we, ſe- 
verally endeavour by all poſſible means, 
you to fatten, and-I to waſte, till we 
can meet at the medium of eighteen 
ſtone. I will loſeno time on my part, 
being impatient to prove to you that I 
am not quite unworthy of the good opi- 


nion which you are pleaſed to expreſs 


of, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
P. S. I believe it may not be 


for us to communicate to each © : - 
from time to time, our gradati 
increaſe or decrraſe towards the d 
medium, in which I preſume ty 
three pounds more or leſs on eithe 


ought not to be conſidered, 


This, among many other caſes that 
I could mention, ſufficiently proves, 
not only the expediency, but the neceſ- 
ſity of reſtoring, reviſing, and perhaps 
adding to the practice, rules, and &:.- 
tutes of ſingle combat, as it flouriſhed 
in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, 
I grant, that it would probably make 
the common law uſeleſs; but little, 
trifling, and private intereſts, ought not 
to ſtand in the way of great, public, 
and national advantages. 
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HE notion of Birth, as it is com- 

monly called and eſtabliſhed by 
euſtom, is alſo the manifeſt reſult of 
the prejudices of the many, and of the de- 
ien of a few. F is the child of Pride 
and Folly, coupled together by that in- 
duſtrious pander Selt-love. It is ſurel 
the ſtrongeſt inſtance, and the — 
prop of human vanity. If it means any 
thing, it means a long lineal deſcent 
from a founder, whole induſtry or good 
fortune, whoſe merit, or perhaps whoſe 
guilt, has enabled his poſterity to live 
uſeleſs to ſociety, and to tranſmit to 
theirs their pride and their patrimony. 
However, this extravagant notion, this 
chimerical advantage, the effect of blind 
chance, where prudence and option ean- 
not even pretend to have the feat ſhare 


is that Fly which, by a kind of E 
tian ſuperſtition, Cuſtom all over Eu- 
rope has deified, and at whoſe tawdry 
ſhrine good ſenſe, good manners, and 
good nature, are daily ſacrificed, 

The vulgar diſtin&ion between people 
of Birth and people of No Birth will 
probably puzzle the crities and antiqua- 
rians of the thirtieth or fortietheenturies, 
when, in their judicious or laborious re- 
fearches into the cuftoms and manners 
of theſe preſent times, they ſhall have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in the fixteenth, 
ſeventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
the iſland of Great Britain was inhabit- 
ed by two forts of people, ſome Born, 
but the much greater number Unborn. 
The fact will appear fo incredible, that 


it will certainly be believed ; the only 
a difficulty 
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difficulty will be how to account for it; 
and that, as it commonly does, will en- 
groſs the attention of the learned. The 
caſe of Cadmus's men will doubtleſs 
be urged as a caſe in point, to prove the 
poſſibility of the thing; and the truth 
of it will be confirmed by the records of 
the univerſity of Oxford, where it will 
appear that an unborn perſon, called for 
that reaſon Terre Filius, annually en- 
tertained that univerſity with an ora- 
tion in the theatre. 

I therefore take with pleaſure this op- 
portunity of explaining and clearing up 
this difficulty to my remotett ſucceſſors 


in the republic of letters, by giving 


them the true meaning of the ſever 
expreſſions of Great Birth, Noble Birth, 
Birth, and no Birth At All. 

Great and illuttrious Birth is aſcer- 


tained and authenticated by a pedigree 


carefully preſerved in the family, which 
takes at leaſt an hour's time tounroll ; 
and, when unrolled, diſcloſes twenty in- 
termarriages of valiant and puiſſant 
Geeffreys and Hildebrands, with as 
many chaſte and pious Blaunches and 
Mauds, before the Conqueſt, not with- 
out here and there a daſh of the Planta- 
— But if unfortunately the inſo- 
ent worms fhauld have devoured the 

ligree as well as the perſons of the 
illuſtrious family, that defect may be 
ſupplied by the authentic records of the 
Herald's- office that ineſtimable repoſi- 
tory of good ſenſe and uſeful know- 
ledge. If this Great Birth is graced 
with a peerage, ſo much the better; but 
if not, it is no great matter; for being 
ſo ſolid a good in itſelf, it wants no 
—— vanta 1 _ 5 
tionably the moſt pleaſin ntiment 
that a * — — is capable 
of feeling. 

Noble Birth implies only a peerage in 
the family. Anceſtors are by no means 
neceflary for this kind of birth; the pa- 
tent is the midwife of it, and the very 
firſt deſcent is noble. The family arms, 
however modern, are dignified by the 
coronet and mantle ; but the family li- 
very is ſometimes, for very good rea- 
ſons, laid aſide. 

Birth, ſingly, and without an epi- 
thet, extends, I cannot pobtively ſay 
how far, but tively, it ſtops where 
uſeful arts and induſtry begin. Mer- 
chants, tradeſmen, . yromen, farmers, 
and ploughmen, are not Born, or at 

in ſo mean a way as not to delerye 
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that name; and it is perhaps for that 
reaſon that their mothers are ſaid to he 
delivered, rather than brought to bed of 
them. But baronets, knights, and 
elquires, have the honour of being Born. 

I muſt confeſs, that before I got the 
key to this faſkionable 1 age, I was 
a good deal puzzled myſelt with the di- 
ſtinct ion between Birth and No Birth; 
and having no other guide thanmy own 
weak reaſon, I miſtook the matter moſt 
—— I fooliſhly imagined that wwel- 

n, meant born with a found mind in 
a ſound body; a healthy, ſtrong con- 


ſtitution, joined to a good heart and a 


good underſtanding. But I never ſu- 
ſpected that it could poſſibly mean the 
ſbrivelled taſteleſs fruit of an old genea- 


logical tree. I communicated my doubts, 


and applied for information, to my late 
worthy and curious friend, the celebrated 
Mrs. Kennon, whoſe valuable collec- 
tion of foſſils and minerals lately fold, 
ſufficientlyprovesher (kill and reſearches 
in the moſt recondite parts of nature. 
She, with that frankneſs and humanity 
which were natural to her, aſſured me 
that it was all a vulgar error, in which 
however the nobility and gentry prided 
themſelves ; but that, in truth, ſhe had 
never obſerved the children of the qua- 
lity to be wholeſomer and ſtronger than 
others, but rather the contrary ; which 
difference ſhe imputed to certain cauſes 
waich I ſhall not here ſpecify. This 
natural (and, I dare ſay, to the beſt of 
her obſervation, true) account confirm- 
ed me in my former philoſophical error, 
But ſtill not thoroughly ſatisfied with it, 
and thinking that there muſt be ſome- 
thing more in what was ſo univerſally 
valued, I determined to get ſome farther 
information, by addretling myſelt to a 

rſon of vaſt, immenſe, prodigious 
Birth, and deſcended atavis regibus, 
with whom I have the honour of being 
acquainted, As he expatiates willingly 
upon that ſubje&, it was very eaſy for 
me to ſet him a going upon it; inſomuch, 
that upon ſome few doubts which I 
humbly ſuggeſted to him, he ſpoke to 
me in the following manner. | 

I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, You 
bare not (for nobody is) ignorant of 
# the antiquity of my family, which by 
authentic records I can trace up to 
King Alfred, ſome of whoſe blood 
* runs at this moment in my veins ; and 
] will not conceal from you that I find 
+ infiaite inward comfort and fatisfac- 
| +K2 tion 
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tion in that reflection. Let people of 
No Birth laugh as much as they pleaſe 
at theſe notions; they are not imagi- 
nary; they are real; they are ſolid; 
and whoever is Well Born, is glad 
that he is ſo. A merchant, a tradeſ- 
man, a yeoman, a farmer, and ſuch 
ſort of people, may per aps have com- 
mon honeſty and vulgar virtues; but 
take my word for it, the more refined 
and generous ſentiments of honour, 


flow in ancient and noble blood. 
What ſhall animate a tradeſman or 
mean-born man to any great and he- 
roic virtues ? Shall it be the examples 
of his anceſtors? He has none. Or 
ſhall it be that impure blood that 
rather ſtagnates than circulates in his 
veins? No; Ancient Birth and No- 
ble Blood are the only true ſources of 
great virtues. This truth appears even 
among brutes, who we oblerve never 
degenerate, except in caſes of miſ- 
alliances with thar inferiors. Are not 
the pedigrees of horſes, cocks, dogs, 
&c. caretully preſerved, as the never- 
failing proofs of their ſwiftneſs and 
courage? I repeat it again, Birth is 
an ineſtimable advantage, not to be 
adequately underſtood Lot by thoſe 
who have it. 

My friend was going on, and, to fa 
the truth, growing dull; when I too 
the liberty of interrupting him, by ac- 


courage, anc magnanimity, can wa 


knowledging that the co of his ar; 
guments, = the ſelf-evideace of his 
acts, had entirely removed all my 
doubts, and conv:nced me of the un. 
ſpeakable advantages of IIluſtrious 
Birth ; and unfortunately I added, that 
my own vanity was greatly flattered by 
it, in conſequence o! my being lineall 
deſcended from the firit man. Upon this 
my friend looked grave, and ſeemed ra- 
cher diſpleaſed; whether from a ſuſpi- 
cion that I was jeſting, or upon an appre. 
henſion that I meant to c«/-deſcend him, 
I cannot determine; for he contentell 
himſelf with ſaying—* That is v 
© neceſſary conſequence neithe , 
s Fitz-Aqdam, fince I have ad 4% 

« where or other of Pre Adam 

© which opinion did not ſeem t& »; 

© abſurd one. , 

Here I took my leave of im, 4 
went home full of reflection? 
aſtoniſhing powers of ſelf- love th-: -- 
extract comfort and pleaſure fron: 1+ 
groundleſs, abſurd, and extravagant 

rejudices. In all other reſpects my 
Fiend is neither a fool nor a madman, 
and can talk very rationally upon 
rational ſubje&. But ſuch 4 Abo 
ſuſtency both of the human mind and 
the hüman heart, that one muſt not 
form a general judgment of either from 
one glaring error, or one ſhining excely 
lence, 82 
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HOUGH it is a ral obſerva- 
tion, that the actions of mankind 
commonly begin and end in Self, yet 


to an impartial perſon, who reads over 


with attention the advertiſements in our 
pov papers, it will appear that there 

e inſtances of public-ſviritedneſs in 
the preſeut times, that put to ſhame 
every record that can be produced in 
favour of times paſt : and though I am 
ſorry to ſay that theſe inſtances are con- 
fined to one particular profeſſion of men, 
yet the benefits that accrue from them 
are general and univerſal. Not to keep 
my reuders in ſuſpence, the public- 
ſpirited gentlemen I mean, are the gen- 
tlemen of the faculty, or, as they more 
modeſtly call hemſelves, the prattitioners 
in pbyfic. The diſintereſted zeal with 
which theſe gentlemen devote their la- 
bours to the good of mankind, ought, 


T confeſs to be celebrated by — 
abler pens than mine: and happy i 

is it that they themſelves ſeem to think 
ſo; and have therefore done that juſtice 
to their own merits, which their warm- 
eſt advocates muſt have deſpaired bf 
doing for them. 12. 

The moſt illuſtrious Doctor De Cor- 
teſe, phyſician of the moſt ſerene repub- 
lic of Venice, has abandoned his native 
country and friends, and with the no 
teſs illuſtrious Doctor Toſcano, his col- 
league, has generouſly taken up his re- 
ſidence in thiemetroplis, where diſealcs 
and death fly before him. 

A phyſician of our own nation chal- 

lenges the regard of his countrymen, by 

politely andelegantly ſetting forth inthe 

daily papers that As nothing is more 

2 7 to humanity than denying 

5 relict to a fellow - ercature in milery, 
| 2 196 oiiTd 4 ap 
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8 applauſe ſurely is moſt due to thoſe 
* who, by long ſtudy and great appli- 
« cation, have extracted a medicine 
from the vegetable and mineral crea- 
tion, that infallibly cures, &c.” 

The truly diſintereſted proprietor of 
the Old Iron Pear-tree Water and it's 
Salts, condeſcends to do himſelſ the juſ- 
tice to acknowledge his great benevo- 
lence to mankind, by prefacing his ad- 
dreſs to the public in the following 
words That the Unhappy may know 
« where to apply for relief, is the full 
end of this advertiſement. 

The gentleman of much experience in 
Hlc, who has diſcovered the celebrated 
Lotion or wach that makes every body 
beautiful, tells us—* That for the CON- 
# VENIENCY of Perſons of diſtin/Tion, 
and the GENERAL GOOD of mankind, 
* it is fold at Mr. Foy's china-ſhop, 
s oppoſite St. n 

Who is there that can read that does 
not look with admiration and aftoniſh- 
ment on the diſintereſted benevolence of 
theſe truly great perſons ? But when we 
conſider a ſtil] greater inſtance of pub- 
lic-ſpiritedneſs ; when we think of that 
juſtly celebrated great man and phvſi- 
cian, the incomparable Doctor Taylor; 
who, not ſatisfied with reſtoring the in- 
valuable bleſſing of fight to every indi- 
vidual of his blind countrymen, pays 
his charitavle viſits to every part of Eu- 
rope, dealing light and comfort to all 
nations; where ſhall we find words to 
expreſs the ideas we are filled with? It 
is with great pleaſure that I embrace this 
opportunity of congratulating his holi- 
nels the Pope, and their eminences the 
Cardinals, on the arrival of that illuſtri- 
ous perſon at Rome, of which the Daily 
Advertiſer thus particularly informs us. 

* Rome, December the 27th. The 
Chevalier Taylor, celebrated medi- 
ciĩne- oculiſt to their Imperĩalxlajeſties, 
to the kings of Great Britain, Po- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and to all 
* the ſovereign princes in' Europe, ar- 
* rived a few weeks ſince in this capital 
from Muſcovy, and the morning af- 
ter his arrival was preſented to his ho- 
* lineſs. From the reputation he has 
* acquired here by the ſucceſs he had 
with the Princeſſes of Ruſpuly, Juſ- 
* tinana, and with many other IIluſtri- 
* ous perſonages, together with a num- 
2 ber — of the ſukjects of 
* this country, the Pope has not 2 
been plealed to grant him thee dif- 
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© ferent audiences, but has declare 
* him, by patent, medicine - oculiſt to 
© his perton and court: and to give him 
« yet a greater mark of his favour, has 
* cauſed him to be made Chevalier of his 
© court, to be reccived as a member of 
the Roman ſenate, and feHow of the 
Roman univerſity. The patents of 
* theſe dignities, together with all the 
others he has received from the courts 
© and univerſities abroad, are in the 
hands of his ſon in London, By a 
© liſt it appears, that the Chevalier is 
now phylician-oculiſt (by patent) ts 
© fx crowned heads; to near twenty ſo- 
© yereign princes z member of almoft all 
© the univerſities, academies, and ſo- 
© cieties, of the learned in Europe ; that* 
© he is the author of — dif- 
5 ferent works that he has wrote himſelf 
in different languages, three of which 
£ are publiſhed in Italian: and, to com- 
* pleatall, he was received as a member 
© of the univerſity of Padua, by order 
© of the ſenate of Venice, with diſtin& 
* approbation from the famous profeſſar 
* Morganni ; and this crowned by the 
«* dignities he has received from the 
© court and ſenate of Rome. The Che- 
valier will dire& his courſe through 
Italy, where he will end his tour 
through all Europe.” 
I have tranſcribed the whole of this 
advertiſement, (which poſſibly may not 


appear to be quite as accurately werde! 


as if drawn up by the doctor himſelf} 
becauſe I am deſirous of reſcuing from 
a periſhable news- paper the authentic 
records of the dignities and honours of 
the Chevalier Taylor. I cannot con- 
ceal from my readers that I have one 
melancholy thought upon this occaſions 
it is, that as moſt of theſe high ho- 
nours have been conferred upon the 
Chevalier by the Catholic princes, and 

articularly by his holineſs the Pope, it 
is greatly to be feared that, from a prin- 
ciple of gratitude the Chevalier may 
poſſibly have made them a compliment 
of his Proteſtant faith. If my _ 
henſlons of this event are ground 
how ought we to rejoice that fuch di- 
Ringuiſhed titles are beſtowed, even by 
the enemies of our religion, upon one 
of our own countrym 


en! | 
Indeed, as the principal bleſſing of life 


is health, it is no wonder that princes 
and great men are ſo ready to reward with 
honours all thoſe who are the inſurers 
of it; and it is with no ſmall 9 
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that I ſee thoſe eminent phyſicians, Doc- 
tor Rock, Doctor Welt, together with 
a long et cetera of doors, who con- 
tent themſelves with publiſhing their 
merits without their names, offering 
their ſeveral ſpecifics to the public un- 
der a patent from the crown. 

But it is thediſintereſted ſpirit of theſe 

eat perſons, and not their honours, 
that I am at preſent celebrating : and I 
take ſhame to myielt, that as an au- 
thor, and conſequently a phyſician of 
the mind, I have been lets careful in 
ſetting forth either the excellency of my 
labours, or in extending them as I ought 
to have done to all ſorts of people. I 
had never conſidered till very lately that 
the paper of the World, though it coſt 
no more than two-pence, and is publiſh- 
ed but once a week, yet when continued 
to a hundred thouſand numbers, or per- 
haps to the end of time, (for I have 
par ak care that the ſecret of writing it 
ſhall not die with me) muſt be too heavy 
a tax on the generations of the poor. 
From adue conſideration of this weighty 
affair, and influenced thereto by the no- 
ble and diſintereſted ſpirit oft my bre- 
thren, the doctors, I have directed my 
good friend, Mr. Dodiley, to bind up in 
three neat pocket volumes the aggregate 
of theſe my labours, for the years one 
thouſand ſeven hundred fifty-three, and 
one thouſand ſeven hundred fifty- four; 
and todiſtribute the ſaid volumes among 
all the bookſellers of this great metro- 
polis, to be fold by them to-morrow, 
and for ever, at ſo ſmall a price as three 
ſhillings a volume. I have the 
pleaſure of declaring, with equal truth 
with the proprietor 'of the Old Iron 
Pear-trec Water and it's Salts, that to 
relieve the UNHAPPY is the full end of 
this publication. 

For the great utility of theſe incom- 

able volumes, Imight refer the reader 

to the praiſes I have almoſt every where 
beſtowed upon them in the volumes 
themſelves, though, I confeſs, not al- 
together in ſo ample a manner as their 
merits required. I might alſo have pre- 
ſented him with a liſt of atteſtations ſent 
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the principal nobility of theſe kingdomeg 
ſetting forth their marvellous effects on 
their morals and underſtandings : but 
as theſe atteſtations would have made z 
much larger work than the volumes 
themſelves, I thought it prudent to omit 
them. In fat, nothing need be ſaid 
of theſe books, but that they are an eaſy, 
pleaſant, and infallible cure for every 
diſorder of the human mind. 

I had written thus far, when I re. 
ceived a viſit from my friend; who, up- 
on my him with the public- 
ſpirited ſcheme which I have laid before 
my readers, ſhook his head, and told 
me, that an author of his acquaintance 
had greatly out-done me in generoſity - 
of which he could convince me in 
hour's time. He then left me abru 
without ſo much as waiting for a2 
ſwer, and in leſs than the time prop 
ſent me the following advertiſement, . \/ 
out of a news-paper. * This day wa- 
© publiſhed, Nurſe Truelove's New- 
year's Gift, or the Book of Books 
© for Children, adorned with cuts, and 
«© deſigned as a preſent for every little 
boy who . become a great man, 
© and ride upon a fine horſe; and to 
every little girl who would become a 
great woman, and ride in a lord- 
mayor's gilt coach. Printed for the 
pa or who has ordered theſe books 
to he given Gratis to all little good 
boys and girls, at the Bible and 
Crown in St. Paul's Church Yard, 
they*paying for the binding, which 
is only two-pence each book.” ' 
I confeſs very freely that the genero- 
ſity of this advertiſement put me a little 
out of countenance; but as I pique my- 
ſelf upon nothing ſo much as my bene- 
volence to mankind, I ſoon came to a 
reſolution not to be outdone by this 
public-ſpirited gentleman; and I hereby 
give notice, that the above-mentioned 
three volumes of the World, 329 
with a very elaborate index to each, (all 
of which were, I confeſs, intended to 
be Sold) will now be given Gratis at 
every bookſeller's ſhop in town, to 
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PERSONAM, THYRSUMQUE TENENT, ET SUBLIGAR Acc. JuY, 


TO MR. FITEZ-ADñ AM. 
* $IRg 
Am left guardian to three young la- 
dies, whoſe father was my intimate 
acquaintance at the time he made his ad- 
dreſſes to their late mother: and I very 
well remember he could not obtain ad- 
mittance till he had firſt procured him- 
ſelf the ornament of a ſtar and ribband, 
and would never have gained the lady, 
but from the happy thought of adding 
another lace to his liveries. As it ap- 
pcared to me that his ſucceſs was owing 
to thele exteriors, I conceived no great 
opinion of the good ſenſe of his lady; 
but as ſhe made my friend a good wife, 
I reflected that ſhe might juitly be in- 
fluenced by the ribband, as it marked the 
conſequence of her lover, and by the ad- 
ditional lace, as it ſeemed to beipeak his 
riches. It is however ſtill a doubt with 
me, whether ſhe ever felt a fincere paſ- 
ſion for the man ſhe married; and what 
increaſes this doubt, is, that I could ne- 
ver diſcover, in either of her — 
any ſymptoms of what I can pro 
call . The eldeſt, who — 2 
mances, is continually profeſſing a ſin- 
cere diſpoſition to requite (after a proper 
time) the pains of one who ſhall enter- 
ire, fight, ſtarve, or catch cold, for her. 
he ſecond would be happy with a ſcare- 
crow, who; with the Bie a title, 
ſhould diſcover what ſhe calls a Taſte, in 
tricking outhis perſon withembroidery, 
laces, jewels, and trinkets. The third, 
would never deſire to ſee the object of 
her paſſion ; provided ſhe might receive 


reams of paper filled with flames, darts, 


arrows, and ſuch miſſive weapons, which 
do moſt execution from a diſtance. Laſt 
week my three wards came intomyroom, 
deſiring leave to go to the next maſque- 
rade. I gave a haſty conſent, imagining 
there could beno danger for ladies whom 
I knew to be ſafe on the ſide of love; but 
ſince I have recollected my thoughts, I 
am apprehenſive that the eldeſt may be 
caught by ſome avanturier, with ſound- 
ing language and a romantic habit ; the 
ſecond, by a Turkiſh emperor not worth 
ten chequins ; and the youngeſt by a 
ſmooth-tongued, flattering poct, who, 


when he has pulled off his'borrowed ha- 
bit of a ſhepherd, has perhaps no other 
to put on. 

You will not be ſurprized, after this 
repreſentation, to hear me complain of 
the diſtreis my promiſe has brought up- 
on me; but as I never break my word 
wich them, I mult tor once truſt them to 
their fate. But I cannot forbear intreat- 
ing you, while the impreſſion is ſtrong in 
my raſh mind, to write a paper on the 
dangerous conſ-quenceswhich theſe fan- 
taſtic diverlions may bring upon young 
people, by giving a wild and extrava- 
gant turn to their imaginations. You 
will perhaps wonder to hear the effects 
ker wane conlent has arg — 
This morning I found the eldeſt of m 

oung ladies dreſſed out, as ſhe told me, 
in the character of Cyrus, in a ſuit of 
Perſian armour of her own contrivance. 
The ſecond, who is of a large ſize, and 
has contracted a remarkable unwieldi- 
neſs by the ſtate ſhe obſerves in never 
moving off her couch, was at the lame 
time under the hands of one of the 
dancers at the theatre, who was lacing 
her up in a habit made after that which 
ſhe wears herſelf in one of her ſerious 
dances. The youngeſt was a mule, and 
expreſſed great ſatistaction in the neg- 
ligent flow of her robe, but complained 
that ſhe had not ſettled her head. I could 
not help ſaying Fwas ſorry I had con- 
tributed as part tothe unſettling it. This 
was very ill received; which indeed I 
might have foreſeen, as well from the 
oppoſition which it implied to her diver- 
fon, as becaule the muſe, of all things 
in the world, deteſts a pun. , 

This, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is a very 
ominous beginning of an affair, which T 
am afraid will have a worſe end. If it 
be attended with any of the conſequences 
which I apprehend, you ſhall hear far- 
ther from me ; in the mean time, I hope 
to hear from you on this ſubject, and 
am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 

PRUDENTIOs 


As I have received no further intel- 
ligence from this correſpondent, and as 
it is now near a month ſinge this letter 
: came 
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market, than eHewhere. 


came to hand, I am apt to think that 
none ot theie drradiul confequences 
have happened vrhich ht ſo greatly appre- 
kended, and that the three ladies eicaped 
without any other accident than now 
and then x, Rory at their affectat ion. 
Imuit confers I am one of thoſe who 
think a maſquerade an innocent amuſe- 
ment, and that people have long ſince left 
off going to it without any deſign either 
good cr bod: not that the vices objected 
to it are left off, but that they are carried 
on with lefs difficulty in other places, 
and without the ſuipicion that would at- 
tend them there. And I may venture 
to lay, if people will keep ſrom the dan- 
ers of the gaming-table, they will run 
mo other harard at tat maiquerade, than 
that of making themiti cs :idiculous. I 
will go ſtilltarther, by proteſting againſt 
the injuſtice of charging this div cin in 


particular with the miichiefs of play, 


or the affected follies mentioned in my 
correiponetent”s letter, by ſuppoſing that 
abe men game higher, cr that the wo- 
men dreis more fantaſtically in the Hay- 
That it is an 
enprofitableamutement, and not worthy 
the anxiety and pains that are uſually 
beftowed npon it, I very readily ac- 
knowledge; but have nothiag farther 
to lay againſt it. 

And here I cannot help obſerving, 
for the information of the dechaimer 
againſt the preſent times, that our an- 
ceſtors beftowed more thought and trou- 
ble on their elaborate — of this 
kind, than their poſterity have done 
ſince; and that they were ſometimes 
attended with more dangerous confe- 
quences. Witneſs the famous Balet des 
Ardens, where Charles the Sixth of 
France, and ſeveral young gentlemen of 
his court, in order to repretent ſavages, 
endeavoured to imitate hair by ſticking 
flax upon their cloſe jackets of canvas, 
which were beſmeared for that purpoſe 
with pitch and other inflammable mat- 
ter; and all, excepting the king, chain- 
ed themſelves together fo faſt, that a 
ſpark of fire from aflambeau falling up- 
on one of their dreſſes, burnt two of 
them to death before they could be ſe- 
parated, and ſcorched the others fo, 
that the greateſt part of them died in a 
few days. 

Henry the Eighth was the firſt who 
brought theſe diverſions into England; 
and as they were» very amuſing {rom 


Meir novelty, they were frequently ex- 


Tur WORE, 


hibited in that reign with great ſucceſe, 
It is perhaps to a building erected by 
that monarch tor an occaſional maſque- 
rade that the firſt idea of Ranelaghowes 
it's birth. It willnot, I believe, bede- 
nied that the modern Ranelagh israther 
an improvement upon the old one; 2 
deſcription of which; together with the 
diſaſter that befelit, is thus particularty 
ſet forth by the hiſtorian of thoſe times; 
The Fo cauſed to be buikded a 
© Þanqueting-houſe, eight hundred feet 
in compais like a theatre, after a 
goodly device, buitded in ſuch a man- 
ner as (I think) was never ſeen. And 
in the midſt of the ſame banquetinę 
houie was ſet up a great pillar of ti 
ber, made of eight great maſts, bo 
together with iron bands, for to 
them together: for it was am 
and thirty- four feet in lengt“! 
colt {1x pounds thirteen ſhillu 
four-pence, to ſet it upright. ! is 
banqueting-houſe was covered over 
with canvas, faſtened with ropes and 
iron as faſt as might be devited; and 
within the ſaid houte was painted the 
heavens, with ſtars, ſun, moon, and 
clouds, with divers other things made 
above over men's heads. And about 
the high pillar of timber that ſtaod 
upright in the midft, was made ſtages 
of timber for organs and other inſtru- 
ments to ſtand upon, and men to play 
on them. But in the morning of the 
ſame day, wherein the building was 
accompliſhed, the wind began to riſe; 
and at night blew off the canvas and 
c all the elements, with the ſtars, ſun, 
moon, and clouds; and all the king's 
ſecats that were made with great riches, 
beſides all other things, were alldaſhed 
© and loſt.” 
Thus fell the firſt Ranelagh, though 
built (according to this hiſtorian) as 
ſtrong as could be deviſed. The mo- 
dern 3 h has proved itſelf to be a 
ſtronger building, having as yet beenaf- 
te&ed by no ſtorms but thole of the le- 
gillature : and (if our magiſtrates had 
thought proper) we might ſtill havechal- 
lenged all Europe to ſſiew us the diver- 
ſion of a maſquerade in the ection 
with which it was there exhibited, ei- 
ther for the ſpaciouſneſs of the room, 
the beauty of the ladies, the ſplendor of 
their jewels, or the elegance of their ha- 
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bits. That the choice of the latter may 


no longer be a torture to the iiſvention, 


or occaſion the ſame hurry, embarral- 


melt, 
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went, and diſappointment, that I am 
told have happened on ſome late occa- 
ſions, it may be proper to take notice 
that my ingenious and accurate friend, 
Mr. Jetfery's of St. Matin's Lane, is 
now GET ſele& repreſentations of 
the moſt approved modes of dreſs of all 
thoſe nations who have diſcovered either 
taſte or fancy in that ſcience. And I 
hope that in- this undertaking he will 


acquit himſelf as well to the polite world, 
as he has to the commercial, by the great 
care and pains he has beſtowed in aſcer- 
taining the phy of thoſe parts of 
the globe with which this country is 
moſt particularly connected, and which 
may ſometimes furniſh topics for con- 
verſation to the full as entertaining as 
the moſt earneſt preparations for a ſub- 
ſcription maſquerade. 


Ne CXVII. THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1755. 


IN NOVA FERT ANIMUS, Ov1y, 


HERE is perhaps no pation 

which more ſtrongly — the 
general . character of mankind, which 
operates more torcibly, or actuates more 
univerſally, than the defire of Novelty, 
It's effects appear conſpicuous in pro- 
portion as gvery age or nation is ad- 
ranced in Moſe retnements which are 
the natural conſequence of an extenſive 
intercourſe with other countries, and of 
wealth, ſecurity, and eaſe, under the le- 
nity of a free government. 

Athenians, the moſt poliſhed na- 
tion in all antiquity, and who enjoyed 
theſe advantages in the higheſt degree, 
were, it we may truſt their own writers, 
as paſſionately fond of the Something 
New as my own countrymen can poſſibly 
be ; nay, far exceeded them: for how- 
ever great may be the expence to which 
we have puſhed our invention of freſh 
objects for the public amuſement, yet 
we muſt yield the ſuperiority, no leſs in 
extravagance, than we do in taſte, toa 
people who expended the treaſure which 
was deſtined to clothe and feed an ar- 
my, or to man a fleet, on diverſions and 
entertainments at home. It may ſur- 
prize ſome of our gayeſt moderns, to 
inform them that, without ridottos, 
maſquerades, and operas, the charge 
only of acting three tragedies of Sopho- 
cles amounted to the-ſum total of the 
_—_— raiſed for the ſervice of the re- 
public in a general war. 

The paſſion for novelty, as it acts on 
different ſubjects, has very different 
conſequences, When religion or govern- 
ment are it's objects, it is the ſource of 
moſt terrible evils. New men and new 
models have been the dread of the wiſeſt 


Politicians ; and when things are tole- 


rably well, to maintain them upon the 


old footing, has been generally thought 


the ſafeſt maxim for the happineſs of the 
community. Too great a deſire of no- 
velty, either in the governed, or in the 
governing, has often diſturbed the peace 
of kingdoms. When it goes no farther 
than todecide the dreſs ot the perſon, or 
the ornaments of our equipage, all is 
ſafe ; it's higheſt degree of exceſs will 
then only afford a ſubject of ridicule. A 


ſmart-cocked hat, or embroidered ſlee ve, 
a ſhort petticoat, or a well-fancied furbe- 


low, will neither endanger the church, 
nor embroil the ſtate. The purſuit in- 
deed of ſuch kind of novelties may ra- 
ther occaſion many advantages to the 
public; while that vanity which is ab- 
ſurd in the particular, is uſeful in the 
general. Novelty and faihion are the 
lource and ſupport of trade, by con- 
ſtantly ſupplying matter for the employ- 
ment of induſtry. By increaſing the 
wants, they increaſe the connections of 
mankind ; and to long as they do not, 
by too great an extravagance, defeat 
their own end, in diſabling the rich from 
paying the reward of that induſtry to 
the poor, they anſwer excellent pux- 
poles to ſociety. 

Not only the improvements of every 
invention for the convenience and eaſe of 
life, but even of thoſe which conftitute 
it's real ornament, are owing to this de- 
fire of novelty. Yet here too we may 
grow wanton; and nature ſeems to 
have ſet us bounds, which we cannot 
pats without running into great abſur- 
dities : for the very principle which bas 
contributed to the perſection of the finer 
arts, may become the cauſe of their de- 

neracy and corruption. The ſearch of 
the Something New has, ſtep by ſep, 
conducted mankind A tha diſcovery — 
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all that is truly beautiful in thoſe arts ; 
and the ſame ſearch (for the defire of 
novelty never ſtops) already begins to 
urge us beyond that point to which a 
Jult taſte ſhould always confine itſelf. 

Hence it is that muſical compoſition 
Ceaics to be admired merely for touching 
the paſhons, and for changing the emo- 
tions of the heart from the ſoft to the 
ſtrong, from the amorous to the fierce, 
or trom the gay tothe melancholy ; and 
only ſeems to be then conſidered as 
highly excellent, when it impreſſes us 
with the idea of difficulty in tlie exxcu- 
tion. 

Images unnatural and unconnected, 
and a ityle quaint and embarraſſed with 
it's own pomp, but void of meaning and 
ſentiment,willalwzys be the conſequence 
of endeavouring, in the ſame way, to in- 
troduce a new taſte into poetry. lance it 
will become vehement without ſtrength, 
and ornamented without beauty ; and 
the native warm, and ſoft winning lan- 
guage of that amiable miſtreſs, will 
ceaſe to pleaſe . her more judicious 
lovers by an affectation of pleaſing only 
In a new manner. 

Strange as it may appear that this 
Mould find admirers, yet it is not an 
more to be wondered at than the applauſe 
which is ſo fondly given to Chineſe de- 
£orations, or to 4 barbarous — 
tions of a Gothic genius, which ſeems 
once more to threaten the ruin of that 

 Smplicity which diſtinguiſhed the Greek 
and Roman arts as eternally ſuperior 
to thoſe of every other nation. 

Few men are endued with a juſt tafte ; 
that is, with an aptitude to diſcover 
what is proper, fit, and right, and con- 
ſequently beautiful, in the ſeveralobjects 
which offer themſelves to their view. 
Though beauty in theſe external ob- 
Jefts, like truth in thoſe of the under- 
ſtanding, is ſelf-evident and immutable; 
yet, like truth, it may be ſeen perverſely, 
or not at all, becauſe not conſidered. 
Now all men are equally ſtruek with the 
novelty of an appearance; but few, after 
this firſt emotion, call in their judgment 
to correct the deciſion of their eye, and 

to tell them whether the pleaſure they 
feel has any other cauſe than mere no- 
velty. It is certain that a trequent re- 
view and — of the ſame objects 
together would greatly improve an in- 


different taſte ; and that hardly any one 


would be unable to determine, when 
once accuſtomed to ſuch an attention, 
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whether the — — of arc HNtecturs 
taken from the theatre of Marcellues at 
Rome, or from the Emperor of China's 
palace at Pekin, produced the moſt 
agreeable forms. 

The preſent vogue of Chineſe and 
Gothie architecture has, beſides, it's no- 
velty, another cauſe of it's good recep. 
tion; which is, that there is no difficulty 
in being merely Whimſical. A fpirit 
capable of entering into all the beauties 
of antique ſimplicity, is the portion of 
minds uſed to reflection, and the reſult 
of a corrected judgment: but here all 
men are equal. A manner confined to 
no rules cannot fail of having the crowd 
of imitators in it's party, where novelt 
is the ſole criterion of elegance. It! 
no object ĩon, that the very end of all 
building is forgot; that all reference to 
ule and climate, all relation of one pro- 

rtionto another, of the thing ſupport. 
ing ts the thing ſupported, of the acceſ- 
fory to the principal, and gf the parts 
to the whole, is often entireFlubverted, 

The paintings which, like the archi- 
tecture, continually revolt againſt the 
truth of things, as little furely deſerve 
the name of — Falſe lights, falſe 
ſhadows, falſe perſpedtive and propor- 
tions, gay colours, without that grada- 
tion of tints, that mutual variety of en- 
lightened and darkened objects which 
relieve and give force to each other, at 
the ſame time that they give repoſe tothe 
eye; in ſhort, every incoherent combi- 
nation-of forms in nature, without ex- 
preſſion and without meaning, are the 
eſſentials of Chineſe painting. 

As this Chineſe Gothic ſpirit has 
begun to deform ſome of the fineſt ſtreets 
in this capital, whenever an academy 
ſhall be founded for the promoting the 
arts of ſculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, ſome ſcheme ſhould be thought 
of at the ſame time todiſcourage the en- 
croachment of this pretended elegance ; 
and an Anti-Chineſe ſociety will be a 
much more important inſtitution in the 
world of arts, than an Anti-Gallican 
in that of polities. A correſpondent of 
mine, I dare ſay, would be glad to be 2 
member of it, if we may be ailowed to 
judge of his ſentiments from the fob 
lowing letter. | 


Mt. FIT?-ADAN, 
Am married to a lady of great for- 
tune, of which, as I had little or none 
mylelt, the kas reſerved the ſole difpe 
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tion to her own management by the 
marriage-articles. She is paſſionatel 
fond of novelty, and changes her dreſs 
and furniture as often almoſt as ſhe does 
her temper. In ſhort, every thing about 
her is a proof of her mutability She 
has not more new head - dreſſes in a 
year, than new words, which ſhe is 
tually coining, becauſe ſue would 
for a wit. The unintelligibility of 
2 diale& occafions ſometimes great 
confuſion in the family; and her ac- 
uaintance no ſooner began to under- 
fand her than ſke changes her phraſe- 
ology, and they are puzzled again by a 
new mode of expreſſion. She came home 
the other morning from a viſit, in ra 
tures with Lady f iddlefaddle's Chineſe 
dreſſing-room ; ſince which we have had 
molt terrible revolutions. Her grand- 
father, who left her every thing, was a 
man celebrated for his taſte ; but his 
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fine edllection of pictures by the beſt 
Italian maſters is now converted into 
Indian paintings; and the beautiful 
vaſes, buſts, and ſtatues, which he 
brought trom Italy, are flung into the 
et as lumber, to make room for 
great-bellied Chineſe pagods, red dra- 
ns, and the repreſentation of the ugs 
ieſt mouſters that ever, or rather never 
exiſted. This extravagance is not con- 
fined within doors: the garden is filled 
with whimſical buildings, at 2 prodigi- 
ous expence; with tummer-houtes with- 
out ſhade, and with temples that ſeem 
to be dedicated to no other deities than 
the winds. If by reading your paper 
ſhe ſhould be perſuaded to leave off 
every Chineſe faſhion, but that of 
pinc feet and not ſtirring abroad, I 
ſhould think myſelf a happy man, and 
very much, Mr. Fitz-Adam, your 

obliged humble Servant, 


Ne CXVIII. THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1755. 


VICINAS URBES ATI. 


NSTEAD of lamenting that it is 

my lot to live in an age a virtue, 
lenſe, converſat ion, all private and public 
affections, are totally ſwallowed up by 
the ſingle predominant paſſion of gam- 
ing, I endeavour to divert my concern 
by turning my attention to the manners 
of the times where they happen to be 
more elegant, more natural, or more ge- 
nerally uſeful, than thoſe of precedin 
ages. I am particularly pleaſed wit 
conſidering the progreſs which a juſt 
taſte and real good ſenſe have made in 
the modern mode of gardening; This 
ſcience is at preſent founded on ſuch 
noble and liberal principles, that the very 
traveller now receives more advantages 
from the embelliſhments he rides dy, 
than the vifitor did formerly, when art 
and privacy were the only ideas annexcd 
to à garden. 

The modern art of laying out ground 
(for fo we mult call it, till a new name 
de adopted te expreſs ſo complicated an 
ea) has ſpread ſo widely, and it's pro- 
Vice is become ſo — way as to take 
all the advantages of gardening and 
gniculture. If we look back to anti- 
quity, we ſhall find the gardens of Alci- 
mus in Homer, and the paintings of 


"yal ſcenery in Virgil, hardly to cor- 


Hon. 


reſpond with the genius of the poets, or 
the beatitude — placed in them. 
The villas of Cicero and Pliny, which 
they have ſo affectionately deſeribed, do 
not raiſe our admiration. A favourable 
aſpect, variety of porticos and ſhades of 
plane-trees, ſeem to be their greateſt 
merit. Their ſueceſſors in that happy 
climate have made their gardens repoſi- 
tories for ſtatues, bas relieves, urns, and 
whatever is by them intitled wirtz; the 
diſpoſition of which ornaments, together 
with ſome ſtraight walks of ever-green 
oaks, and tricks in water, compleat 
their ſyſtem. 

In France, the genius of Le Nautre 
would probably have ſhewn itſelf in 
more beautiful productions than the 
Thuilleries and Verſailles, had it not 
been ſhackled by lines and regularity, 
and had not elegance and taſte been over- 
laid by magnificence. 

This forced taſte, aggravated by ſome 
Dutch acquiſitions, for more than half a 
century deformed the face of nature in 
this country, though ſeveral of our beſt 
writers cated nobler ideas, and 
prepared the way for thoſe improvements 
which have fince followed. Sir William 
Temple, in his Gardens of Epicurus, 
expatiates with great pleaſure on that at 

2L2 More 
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More Park in Hertfordſhire ; yet, after 


he has extolled it as the pattern of a per- 
fe& garden for uſe, beauty, and magni- 


ficence, he riſes to nobler images, and - 


in a kind of prophetic ſpirit points out 
a higher, ſtile, free and unconfined. 
The prediction is verified upon the ſpot; 
and it ſeems to have been the peculiar 
deſtiny of that delightful place to have 
paſſed through all the transformations 
and modes of taſte, having exerciſed the 
genius of the moſt eminent artiſts ſuc- 
ceſſively, and ſerving as a model of per- 
fection in each kind. The boundleis 
imagination of Milton, in the fourth 
book of Paradiſe Loſt, ſtruck out a plan 
of a garden, which I would propoſe for 
the entertainment and inſtruction of my 
readers, as containing all the views, 
objects and ambition, of modern de- 
ſigning. 

It is the peculiar happineſs of this 
age to ſee theſe juſt and noble ideas 

brought into practice, regularity ba- 
niſhed, proſpects opened, the count 
called in, nature reſcued and —2 . 
and Art decently concealing herielf un- 
der her own perfect ions. 

I enlarge upon this ſubje&, becauſe I 
would do juſtice to our nobility and men 
of fortune, who, by a ſeaſonable em- 
ployment of the poor have made this 
their private amuſement a national good. 
It is notorious that, in the ſeaſon of the 
harveſt, the ſcarcity of hands to gather 
in the fruits of the earth is ſo great, that 
few of our farmers can find men to do 
their work for three months, unleſs they 
can m_ them in employment the other 
nine. Here the new mode of gardening 
comes in greatly to the aſſiſtance of the 


the _ of earth, the whole 
s directly to his ſupport. 

has been the chaflage cry ef all po- 
liticians and writers on trade, that taxes 
ſhould be laid on luxury. How happy 
is it that luxury ſhould take fo large a 
ſhare in the payment of that tax which 
lies moſt heavy on the preſent times ! 1 
mean the poor's rate. Our manufac- 
tures, it muſt be granted, are of the 
greateſt national benefit ; inaſmuch as 
they maintain multitudgs of families, 
which all the private fortunes in a coun- 
try would be inſufficient to ſupport. But 
the fact is, that in the harveſt ſeaſon there 
is always the greateſt ſcarcity of huſ- 
bandmen in thoſe countries where ma- 
nufacturts are moſt known to flouriſh ; 
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and it is alſo a fact, that our manufee. 
tures afford no ſupport to the huſband. 
man in the other ſeaſons : ſo that I know 
of nothing that can procure to him ths 
neceſſaries of life in the winter, but the 
judicious allotment of that uncomfort. 


able ſeaſon to the works above men. 


tioned, which are now carrying on with 


vigour in almoſt every part of England, 


I muſt alſo do our men of 


taſte the 


juſtice to acknowledge, that they have 
been the chief promoters even of our 
manufactures. One of the firſt embel. 


liſhers of the 


dens in the preſent 


mode, was the {ame nobleman who efta. 
bliſhed the looms for carpets at Wilton, 
In the north, whole countries have been 
civilized, induſtry encouraged, and ya» 
riety of manufactures inſtituted by the 
magnificent charity of the noble perſon, 
who among the leaſt of his perfections 
muſt be allowed to be the beſt planter 


in Europe. 


And if ever this country 


ſhould boaſt the eſtabliſhment of the art 


of weavin 


holden to the ſame Royal hand 


tapeſtry, ſhe will be be. 


to which 


ſhe owes (if I may name it after the 


exalted bleſhn 


the adorning Windſor Park. 


of Liberty and Peace) 


Whatever may have been reported, 
whether truly or falſely, of the Chinele 
ardens, it 1s certain that we are the 
firſt of the Europeons who have founded 


this taſte : and we have been 


ſo fortu- 


nate in the geninis of thoſe who have had 
the direction of ſome of our fineſt ſpots 
of ground, that we may now boalt a 


ſucce 


ual to that profuſion of ex · 


pen which has been deſtined to pro- 


mote the rapit*prdgre 


ſs of this happy 


hoſed Our gardens are already 
labourer; and as it conſiſts chiefly ing;the aMvniſhment of foreigners ; and, in 


. proportion as they accuſtom themſelves 


to conſider and underſtand them, wil 


become their admiration. 
good taſte of our writers has | 


vited the literati from all part 


And as the 


ately in- 
s of Eu- 


rope to viſit us, this other taſte will 
atly contribute to make the growing 
aſhion of travelling to England mort 


— and by this means 


to ſee part of thoſe ſums 1 
dack again, which this count 
been from year to year ſo un 


drained of. 


we may 


3 
tably 


But, to ſet this ſcience in the ſtrongeſ 
2 of a politieal benefit, let us cone 
ſi 


er what pains have been u 
fully taken for many years pa 


nſucre(s- 
ſt by the 


beft patriots of Spain, to 1 


1 r 
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only manufaRures, but evenagriculture 
itſelf, among the ſtarving inhabitants. 
Theſe concerted Quixotes, who pleaſe 
themſelves with boalting that the fun is 
continually enlightening ſome part of 
their dominions, are ſo ſatished with 
this important reflect ion, that they ſeem 
to deſire no other advantage from his 
beams. Uſtariz, their lateſt and beſt 
writer on commerce, has beſtowed whole 

es in deſcribing the wretched con- 
Action of families, the mortality of weak- 
ly children, the preſent race uſeleſs, the 
growing hope cut off, and all this be- 
cauſe the inhabitants cannot be per- 
ſuaded to uſe the moſt obvious means 
for their ſuſtenance and preſervation, the 
tilling of the earth. Yet there is a way 
to induce even the proudeſt Spaniard to 
apply himſelf — rh to the cultivation 
of his country; I mean, by the force of 
example. If the grandees would make 
it a faſhion; if they would talk, as one 
may frequently hear the firſt men of this 
nation, of the various methods of im- 


ving land, and pique themſelves 
— their ſucceſs — the * 
tative pride of the yeoman might be uſe- 
fully turned into another channel. He 
would be ambitious of having his fields 
as green as thoſe of his neighbour ; he 
would then take his ſtately ſtrides at the 
tail of his plough, and (as Addiſon 
ſays of Virgil) * throw about his dun 
© with an air of majefty.” He w 
then find a nobler uſe for the breed of 
cattle than the romantic purpoſe of 2 


bull-feaft ; and his — thus proper- 


ly directed, would in a few years make 
1 fineſt garden in the un- 
verſe. 

If the noble duke who cloathed the 
ſands of Claremont with ſuch excellent 
verdure, had made the ſame glorious 
experiment in Spain, he would have 
brought no leſs riches, and much more 
—— to that nation, than the con- 

ueſts of Philip, or the diſcoveries of 
olumbus. 


Ne CXIX. THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1755, 


BANCTIUS HIS ANTMAL, METTSQUE CAPACIVS ALTE 
DEERAT ADHUC, ET QUOD boni N ARI IN CATERA FPOS88T'T, 


T has been hinted to me ſince the 
publication of my laſt week's paper 
upon gardening, that while I am ac- 
knowledging the merits of the Great in 
making that ſcience uſeful to. their poor 
neighbours andthe public, Tdorget to 


make mention of thofediberal geniuſes, 


under whoſe immediate direction all 
theſe improvements are carried on, while 
their benevolent patrons are eplohed 
in other ſervices to their country in it's 
capital, And as I am never backward 
in doing juſtice to men of merit, I have 
devoted this paper to the celebration of 
the extenſive and various talents, which 
the almoſt omniſcient — of gar- 


_ dening may juſtly boa 


The good old Engliſh nobleman or 
country ſquire, whoſe delight was 2 
garden, uſed to take from the tail of a 
plough a ſet of animals whom he con- 
idered as beings of the ſame order with 
thoſe who drew it; and ſetting them to 
work by the garden line, was far from 
thinking what they were to do could be 
of unportacce enough to require his at- 


tention; therefore, — them to lean 
over their ſpades, and ſettle their ſeveral 

plans for poaching, wood - ſteal ing, ſkit- 

tle· playing, and pſalm· ſinging, he went 
and enjoyed himſelf with his and 

horſes. But ſince we have laid aſide 
that plain and eaſy direct ion Follow 
© the ſtraight line, and have in it's 
ſtead ſubſtituted that exceeding difficult 
one—* Follow nature, the above - men- 

tioned animals have never been truſt 

a moment to themſelves, but have h 

a creature of ſuperior kind ſet over 
them, whoſe office is belt explained by 

the ſcolloping-wheel in the machines for 
turning, which is continually putting 
the others out of their courſe, and pre- 

venting them from making circles, or 

any other regular figures. i 

his office is of late grown ſo reſpect- 

able, that the true adept in it may juſtly 

be ſtiled the high-prieſt of nature. But 

it is not nature alone that he ſtudies ; 

all arts are inveſtigated by his compre- 

henſive genius. He mult be well ac- 

quainted with optics, hydroſtatics, me- 


cs, | 
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chmics, geometry, trigonometry, &c. 
and ſince it has been thought neceſſary 
to embelliſh rural ſcenes with all the 
varieties of architecture, from ſingle 
pillars and obeliſks, to bridges, ruins, 
ilions, and even caſtles and churches, 
it is not enough for our profeſſor to be 
as knowing as Salomon in all the ſpecies 
of — from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyſſop on the wall; he muſt 
allo rival that monarch in building, as 
well as his other talents. A knowledge 
of optics enables kim to turn every de- 
ceptio viſus to advantage. Hydroſtatics 
are moſt immediately neceſſary, ſince it 
is decreed that every place muſt have 2 
piece of water; and as every piece of 
water muſt have a boat of a particular 
contrivance, mechanics come in to his 
aſlſtance; and he is carried over the 
glaſſy ſurface by ſnakes, birds, dol- 
phins, dragons, or whatever elſe he 
pleaſes. The application of trigono- 
metry is obvious ; and if yaur gardens 
continue to increaſe in extent, in the 
fame proportion that they have done 
Tately, geometry will be ſoon called in, 
to meaſure a degree of the earth upon 
the great lawn. But ſuch extenſion of 
property cannot be acquired without a 
turn for the law, and a knowledge of 
all the variety of tenures, forteitures, 
ejectments, and writs of ad goud dam- 
mon. Statuary and painting are ſiſter 
arts; but our geueral lover has poſſeſſed 
them both, in ſpite of their conſangui- 
nity. And as for Poetry, though he 
know her to be the greatelt jilt in the 
univerſe, he has made an attempt upon 
ber under every tree that has a broad 
ſtem and ſmooth bark. A knowledge 
of Latin is needful to judge of the effect 
of an inſcription ; and Greek, Phœni- 
cian, Tuſcan and Perſic, are orna- 
ments to a ruin. 
Happy is the man of fortune, who 
has ſuch a direQor to influence and 
ide his taſte, as the demon of Socrates 
is ſaid to have continually accompanied 
that philoſopher to regulate his morals. 
Milton very humourouſly deſcribes a 
man, who, without having the inward 
call, was defirous of being thought as 
religious as the reſt of his neighbours of 
tho. times. This man, ſays. he, 
finds himſelf out ſome factor, to whoſe 
© care and credit he may commit the 
© whole managing of his religious af- 


* fairs z ſome diyine of note and eſti» 


mation; and makes the perſon of that 
man his religion. He entertains him, 
© lodges him: his —_— comes home 
£ at night, s, is liberally ſu n 
and — laid — 12 f 
* ſaluted, and after being well break - 
£ faſted, his religion walks abroad, and 
© leaves his kind entertainer in the ſhop, 
* trading all day without bis religion.” 
Juſt in this manner does the mere man 
of faſhion in theſe times think it neceſ- 
ſary to have a Taſte; but though he 
does not commonly carry his Tafte 
about him, he is A imprudent 
as to take any ſteps in his garden with. 
out his Taſte. 7 

In an age fo liberal of new names, it 
ſeems extraordinary that theſe univerſal 
connoiſſeurs have as yet obtained no 
title of honour and diſtintion. This 
may help me to crown their panegyric 
with a woxd on their modeſty ; tor to 
that alone muſt we attribute their hav- 
ing ſo long been without one; eſpecial- 
ly as they might as eaſily have immox. 
talized their own names, as any of the 
ancient ſages, who called their profeſ- 
fon after themſelves, the Pythagorean, 
Platonic, or Epicurean philoſophy. Nor 
have they ſhewn leſs modeſty in their 
expeAation of returns for their incſti- 
mable ſervice, as will appear upon 2 
compariſon of their — with thoſe 
of the ancient artiſts. 

Mandroctes, who built the famous 
bridge over the Boſphorous, at the com- 


mand of Darius, was rewarded by that / 


monarch with a crown, and ten times 
the coſt of that expenſive undertaking : 
whereas a tenth of the EXPENCE is <>: 4 
oned a modern job ; and no artiſt in our 

has aſpired to any higher ho- 
nour than that of knigh „ 
next great work we read of, was the 
canal of Mount Athos; for which it 
was impoſſible that the director ſhould 
receive any-other than an honorary re- 
ward, becauſe he died as ſoon at it was 
finiſhed. His name was Artachzus 


he was in ſtature the talleſt of all the. 


Perſians, and his voice ſtronger than 
that of any other man: two very uſeful 
— in an overſeer and di- 
rector of multitudes. MXerxes, trul 
ſenſible of his merit, buried him wit 
great pomp and magnificence, employ- 
ed his whole army in erecting a ſump- 
tuous monument to his memory, 


by direction of an oracle, 3 
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Kim as à hero with ſacrifices and invo- 
cations. 

How different from this was the treat- 
ment of our countryman, Captain Perry! 
A genius whoſe remembrance muſt make 
this nation both proud and aſhamed. 
His performances are ſufficient to give 
credit to the works above-mentioned, 
which before appeared fabulous. But 
what was his reward for projecting the 
junction of the Don and the Volga? For 
creating an artificial tide, and floating 
or laying dry the largeſt veſſels in a few 
hours > But rather let me aſk, what 
was his reward for that national work at 
home, the ſropping Dag am breach ? 
I am ſorry to anſwer, that ke was per- 
ſecuted and ſuffered to ſtarve, tor the 
debts he had contracted in accompliſh- 
ing an undertaking ſo eſſential to the 


commerce of this kingdom, and the 
exiſtence of it's metropolis. 

I hope our men of — will make 
more generous returns to thoſe WhO ad- 
miniſter ſo eſſentially to their pleaſures: 
and I would have them diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe dull mechanical rogues, 
whole thoughts never wander 
the ſphere of gain, and the generous 
ſpirit who is warmed by his profeſſion, 
and who thinks himſelf paid — the ex- 
quiſite ſeenery which his raptured ima- 
gination has produced. And when the 
baleful — ſhall alone, of all his va- 
rious plantations, accompany him to the 
grave, let his muniticent patron, in the 
moſt conſpicuous part of his gardens, 
erect a temple to his memory, and in- 
ſcribe it with propriety and truth 
GEN Loci,” 
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OST le comphin of For- 

tune; Ro of — : and the 
kinder they think the latter has been to 
them, the more they murmur at what 
they call the injuſtice of the former. 

Why have not I the riches, the 
* r2nk, the power of ſuch and ſuch?” is 
the common expoſtulation withFortune: 
but—* Why have not I the merit, the 
* talents, the wit, or the beauty, of ſuch 
and ſuch others? is a reproach rare- 
ly or never made to Nature. 

The truth is, that Nature, ſeldom 
protuſe, and ſeldom niggardly, has diſ- 
tributed her gifts more equally than ſhe 
is generally ſuppoſed to have done. 
Education and ſituation make the great 
difference. Culture improves, oc- 
caſions elicit natural talents. I make 
no doubt but that there are potentially 
(if I may uſe that pedantic word) many 
Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, Czfars, 
Cromwells, and Marlboroughs, at the 
— behind counters, and, per- 

29 among the nobility; but the 
foil muſt be cultivated, and the ſeaſons 
favourable, for the fruit to have all it's 
ſpirit and flavoor. 

It ſometimes our common parent has 
been a little partial, and not kept the 
leales quite even; if one preponderates 
too much, we throw into the lighter a 
due counterpoiſe of yanity, which never 
fails to ſet all right, Hence it happens, 
hat hardly any one man would, without 


reſerve, and in every particular, change 


with any other. 


Though all are thus fatisfied with 


the diſpenſations of Nature, how tew 


liſten to her voice ! How few foHow her 


as a guide! In vain ſhe points out to us 


the plain and dire& way to truth; va- 
nity, fancy, affectation, and faſhion, 
aſſume her ſhape, and wind us through 
fairy-ground to folly and error. 

heſe deviations from nature are 
often attended by ſerious conſequences, 
and always by ridiculous ones: for 
there is nothing truer than the trite ob- 
ſervation, That people are never ridi- 
culous for being bes they really are, 


but for affecting what they really are 
not. Affectation is the — ſource, 


and, at the ſame time, the only juſtifi- 
able object of ridicule. No man what- 
ſoever, be his pretenſions what they will, 
has a natural right to be ridiculous: it 
is an acquired right, and not to be ac- 
quired without ſome induſtry ; which 
perhaps is the reaſon why ſo many peo- 
ple are ſo jealous and tenacious of it. 
Even ſome people's Vices are not their 
own, but aff and adopted, (though 
at the ſame time unenjoyed) in hopes 
of ſhining in thoſe faſhionable ſocieties, 
where the reputation of certain vices 
gives luſtre. In theſe caſes, the exe- 
cution is commonly as aukward as the 


— is abſurd ; and the ridicule equals 
This 


722 
This calls to my mind a thing that 
really happened not many years ago. 
A young fellow of ſome rank and for- 
tune, juſt let looſe from the univerſity, 
reſolved, in order to make a figure in 
the world, to aſſume the ſhining cha- 
racter of, what he called, a Rake, By 
way of learning the rudiments of his 
Intended profeſſion, he 9 eps > the 
theatres, where he was often drunk, 
and always noiſy. Being one night at 
the repreſentation of that moſt abſurd 
play, the Libertine Deſtroyed, he was 
fo charmed with the profligacy of the 
hero of the piece, that, to the edification 
of the audience, he ſwore many oaths 
that he would be the Libertine Deftroz- 
ed, A diſcreet friend of his, who tat 
by him, kindly repreſented to him, that 
to be the Libertine was a laudable de- 
fign, which he greatly _—_ of; but 
that to be the Libertine Deſtroyed, ſeem- 
ed to him an unneceſfary part of his 
lan, and rather raſh. He perſiſted, 
— in his firſt reſolution, and in- 
ſiſted upon being the ' Libertine, and 
Deſtroyed. Probably he was ſo; at 
| the preſumption is in his favour. 
There are, I am perſuaded, ſo many 
eaſes of this nature, that, for my own 
part, I would deſire no greater ſtep to- 
wards the reformation of manners for 
the next twenty years, than that people 
ſhould have no vices but their own. 
The blockhead who affects wiſdom 
becauſe nature has given him dullneſs, 
becomes ridiculous only by his adopted 
character: whereas he might have ſtag- 
nated unobſerved in his native mud, or 
perhaps have engroſſed deeds, collected 
ſhells, and ſtudied heraldry, or logic, 
with ſome ſucceſs. | 
The ſhining coxcomb aims at all, 
and decides fmally upon every thing, 
becauſe nature has given him — 
The degree of parts and animal ſpirits, 
neceſſary to conſtitute that character, if 
properly applied, might have made him 
uſeful in many parts of life; but his 
aftetation and preſumption make him 
uſeleſs in moſt, and ridiculous in all. 
The ſeptuagenary fine gentleman 
might probably, from his long experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world, be 
eſteemed and reſpected in the ſeveral 
relations of domeſtic life, which at his 
age nature points out to him; but he 
will moſt ridiculouſly ſpin out the rotten 
thread of his former gallantries. He 
Areſſes, languiſhes, ogles, as he did at 
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five-and-twenty ; and modeſtly int!4 
mates, that he is not without a bonne 
fortune; which bonne fortune at laſt ap- 
pow to be the proſtitute he had long 
ept, (not to himſelf) whom he mar- 
ries and owns, becauſe the poor girl wat 
fo fond of him, and ſo defirous to be made 
an honeſt cuoman. | 
The ſexagenary widow remembers 
that ſhe was handſome, but forgets that 
it was thirty years ago ; and thinks her. 
ſelf ſo, or at leaſt very likeable, ſtill. 
The pardonable affeRations ot her youth 
and beauty unpardonably continue, in- 
creaſe even with her years, and are 
doubly exerted in hopes of concealing 
the number. All the gaudy glittering 
parts of dreſs, which rather degraded 
than adorned her beauty in it's bloom, 
now expole to the higheſt and juſteſt ri. 
dicule be ſhrivelled or her overgrown 
carcaſe. She totters or ſweats under 
the load of her jewels, embroideries, 
and brocades; which like ſo many 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, ſerve only to 
authenticate the venerable antiquity of 
her auguſt mummy. Her eyes dimly 
twinkle tenderneſs, or leer dehre : their 
language, however inelegant, is intel- 
ligible; and the half-pay captain un- 
deritands it. He addreſſes his vows to 
her vanity, which aſſures her they are 
ſincere. She pities him, and prefers 
him to credit, decency, and every ſocial 
duty. He tenderly prefers her (though 
not without ſome heſitation) to a jail. 
Self-love, kept within due bounds, 
is a natural and uſeful ſentiment. It 
is, in truth, ſocial love too, as Mr. 
Pope has very juſtly obſerved : it is the 
ſpring of many good actions, and of no 
ridiculous ones. But ſelf-flattery is 
— the ape or caricatura of ſelt- love, 
reſembles it no more than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to heighten the ridicule. 
Like other flattery, it is the moſt pro- 
fuſely beſtowed and greedily ſwallowed, 
where it is the leaſt deſerved, I will 
conclude this ſubje& with the ſubſtance 
of a fable of the ingenious Monſicur De 
La Motte, which ſeems not unappli- 
cable to it. ; 
Jupiter made a o in heaven, in 
which mortals, as well, as gods, were 
allowed to have tickets. The prize was 
Wiſdom; and Minerva got it. The 
mortals murmured, and accuſed the 
gods of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe o 
this aſperſion, e HB another lottery, 


for mortals ſingly and excluſively 1 
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ede. The prize was Folly. They 

t it, and ſhared it among themſelves. 
All were fatisfied. The loſs of Wiſ- 
dom was neither regretted nor remem- 


bered ; Folly ſupplied it's place; and 
thoſe who had the largeſt fare : it, 
thought themſelves the wiſeſt. 


N* CxXI. THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1735. 


POST MEDIAM NOCTEM——<—<CUM SOMNIA VERA. 


Mt, FITZ>ADAMy Lu 
MONG the many viſions related 
A by your predeceſſors and cotem- 
raries, the writers of periodicaleſſays, 
— few but what have been in 
the Oriental ſtile and character. For my 
own part I am neither Derviſe nor 
Brachman, but a poet and true Chriſtian, 
though given now and then to be a little 
leathe niſb in my expreſſions: and as I 
apprehend that no one ſet of people will 
claim the ſole property and privilege of 
dreaming to themſelves, ſince I am apt 
to nod as well as my betters, I beg that 
the following dream may find a place in 
your paper, 
I imagined myſelf to be walking on 
_ + : was wide and well — 
elderly gentleman, with whom I 
joiued — informed me it was 
the road to Parnaſſus, and very oblig- 
ingly offeretl me his ſervices. The firſt 
groupe of figures which attracted m 
attention were pale and thin with ſtudy, 
They were ſhaking ivory letters in a 
hat, and then throwing them on the 
ground. I ſuppoſed that they were 
pany ſome myſtery of the Cabala; 
ut, on my nearer approach, learnt that 
they were the editors and commentators 
of the ancient poets ; and that this was 
—_ ſcheme of aſſiſting conjecture. 
ing now ſtartled with a great noiſe, 
I turned ſuddenly about, and perceived 
juſt behind me a ſet of Lyric poets, 
with one or two Dithyrambics. Their 
converſation was fo little cunnected, and 
their motions ſo irregular, that I con- 
cluded them to be drunk ; and appre- 
henfive of miſchief in ſo furious a com- 
PY quickened my pace. 
he road now winded through the 
molt beautiful fields, whoſe very buſhes 
were all in bloom, and intermingled 
with ſhrubs, that afforded the moſt 
agreeable (cents. The wild notes of the 
birds, joining with the tinkling of nu- 
Weous rills that guſhed from natural 


Hor, 


or artificial focks, or with a deeper echo 
of ſome larger flood that fell at a di- 
. made a concert that charmed mes 
party were here entertaining them< 
ſelves with the gaiety of the ſituat ion 
they had flepped ot of the eee 
ther flowers, and were ſo delighted with 
wandering about the meadows,thatthey 
ſeemed entirely to have forgot their jours 
ney. They appeared to have been edu- 
cated in Italy; their hair was curled and 
red, their linen laced, and their 
its ſo covered with fringe and em- 
broidery, that it was almoſt impoſſible - 
to diſcover any cloth. I was fo much 
in — — with their company, and 
with the beauties of this romantie ſeene, 
that I would — there myſelf, 
and proceeded no r; but my guide 
hinted to me that the place was enchant= 
ed, and preſſed me to go forwards. 
I could not hel * ſee next 
a great crowd of aftics : a ſet of 
fat, purſy fellows, ſo afthmaticy that 
they could hardly move, and yet were 
eternally ſtraining and attem ting to 
run races; as were ſeyeral in 
enormous jack-boots, to overtake two 
horſemen, (who rode very ſwift at a 
diſtance, and were ſaid 28 Milton 
and Shakeſpeare) but tum at every 
four or five ſteps, to the great diver« 
ſion of the ſpectators. ; 
A troop of modern Latin poets had 
halted ; and, having loſt their way, were 
enquiring it of a man who earried a 
phraſe book, and .a Gradus ad Par- 
naſſum, in his hand; and ſeemed al · 
ways to be in a terrible uncertainty 
when the authority of their guide either 
failed or deceived them. 
They were followed by ſome very 
genteel ſhepherds, who wore red ſtock 
and large ſhoulder-knots, flutter- 
ing to the breath of the zephyrs. Crooks, 
littering with tinſel, were in their 
— —— dangled 
at their ſides. They talked much about 
aM theig 
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their flocks and Amaryllis; but I faw 
neither the one nor the other; and was 
turprized, as ſome of them pretended to 
muſic, to hear an air of the Italian o__ 
layed upon'the bag-pipe. The gentle- 
— of Weir ad 12 to render 
more formidable, by the contraſt, the 
eountenances of a company that now 
overtook me. It was a legion of cri- 
ticks. They were very liberal of their 
cenſures upon every one that paſſed, 
eſpecially it he made a tolerable — 
Diction, Harmony, and Taſte, were the 
generalterms, which they threw out with 
great vehemence. They trowned on me 
as I paſſed: my looks diſcovering my 
fear, the alarm was given; and, at the 
very firit ſound of their catcalls, terri- 
fied to the laſt degree, I pulled my guide 
by the coat, and took to my — 
We at lait arrived at the foot of the 
mountain. There was an inconceivable 
crowd, who, not being admitted at the 
entrance, were endeavouring to crawl 
up the tides : but as the precipice was 
very ſterp, they continually tumbled 
back again, There was but one way 
of acceſs, which was fo extremely nar- 
ao, that it was almoſt impoſſible for 
two perions to go abreaſt, without one 
Jultling againſt the other. The gates 
were opened and ſhut by three amiable 
virgins, Genius, Good Senſe, and Good 
Education. They examined all that 
paſſed. Some few, however, puſhed 
rward by a vaſt crowd of friends, 
forced their way in; but had generall 
the mortificationof being brought back 
again, and turned out by the centinels. 
By the intereſt of my guide we were 
permitted to viſit what part of Parnaſſus 
we pleaſed ; and having mounted the 
kill, we entered a large garden, and 
were Joon loſt in the paths of a very in- 
tricate grove. It was in ſome places ſo 
excecatingly- dark, that we had great 
dithculty.to find our way out. This 
Labyrinth of Allegory, as it was call- 
ed, was held by the ancients in a kind 


of ſyperſtitious reverence. The gloom 


of it was often ſo great, that we were 
rcady to tumble at every ſtep; but 


. Wherever the ſhade was 1ottened by a 


twilight ſufficient for us juſt to diſcover 
our . there was ſomething very de- 
lightful,, as well as venerable, in the 
leene. 

In other parts of the en we ſaw 
beds of the — Neal x” — and 
a great number of Bay-trees ; but not a 
Gngk Fruit-tree. Among the ſhrubs, 


in many. rivulets' of different breadth 
and depth, ran the Heliconian ſtream, 
The leffer rills, on acrount of the vuſt 
multitude of people continually dab. 
bling in them, were very muddy ; but the 
fountain-head, though extremely deep, 
was as clear as cryſtal. The water had 
ſometimes this peculiar qualtty, that 
whoever looked into it, ſaw his own face 
reflected with great beauty, though never 
ſo deformed ; inſomuch that ſeveral 
were known to pine away there in 2 
violent affeQtion tor their own perſons, 
At the end of the garden were ſeveral 
courts of judicature, where cauſes were 
then hearing. The leſſer court, which 
was that of criticiſm, was prodigioully 
crouded : for (as we obſerved after. 
wards) all thoſe who had loſt their cauſcs 
as poets defendant in the principal court, 
turned in hither, and became plaintiffs 
in their turn, on pretence of little treſ- 
paſſes. In the principal court many ac- 
tions were brought on the ſtatute of 
maiming, chiefly by the ancients, and 
fame celebrated moderns, againſt their 
editors and amenders, and for torts and 
wrongs againſt their interpreters and 
commentators. Not a few indictments 
were brought for petty larceny, and 
thoſe chiefly by the Roman poets agiinſt 
the modern Latin ones. 

Not far from theſe was the ſtable, or 
ecurie of his poetic majeſty. . I was 
— ſurprized to ſee more than one 

us. The grooms were juſt then 
going to water them, which gave me an 
opportunity of taking more particular 
notice. 
The firſt was the Epic Pegaſus. It 
was a very fine large horſe, had been 
taught the manege, and moved with great 
ſlatelineſs. The Pindaric was the only 
one who had wings : his. motions wer? 
irregular, ſudden, and unequal. The 
Elegiac was a gelding, excecdingly de- 
licate in it's ſhape, and much gentler 
than any of the reſt, particularly than 
another ſteed, which toamed, and pul- 
led with ſuch violence, that it was with 
tdificulty the rider beld him in. As 
attempted to ſtroak him, he clapped 
his ears back, and ſtruck out his heels 
with great vehemence, that made me 
cautious of putting myſelf in the way 
of the Satiric Pegaſus for the future. 
The Epigrammatic was a little pon 
ny, which every fix or ſeven paces kicked 


up, and very much reſembled the for- | 


mer, ſize only excepted, Beſides thaſe 


there were ſeveral others, which did not 
propely 
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ly belong to Apollo's ſtudd, and 


which were employed in many uſeful 
dut laborious offices, as ſubſervient to 
gy pe A paſ by the ſtabl 
It was im e to paſs by ables 
without — ſome enquiry after the 
original Pegaſus, ſo much celebrated, 


the fire from whom all the laſt. 


mentioned drew ti cir pedigree. A ſous. 


looking fellow of a critic, whoſe pro- 


vince it was to curry him, informed me 
with great expreſſions of forryw— That 
the old horſe was — 9 worn 
* out ; having been rode through ali 
« ſorts of roads, on all forts of errands ; 
for that there was ſcarce a pedant liv- 
ing or dead, or even a boy who had 


been five years at ſchool, but had been 


© upon him, either with leave or with- 
out: that he had long ago loſt his 
* ſhoes, broke his knees, and flipped his 
© ſhoulder ; and that therefore Apollo, 
in pity to the poor beatt, and to prevent 
© ſuch Cardertly for the future, had or- 
© dered an edict to be fixed on the door 
* of the ſtable, that no perſon or perſons 
« within his realms ſhould for the future 
© ride or drive him, without firſt pro- 
* ducing his proper licence and quali- 
© fication.” 

At length we arrived at the higheſt 
part of the mountain, where the temple 
was ſituated. It was al building 
of marble, of ont colour, and built all 
in the ſame order. The ſtatues and 
bas-reliefs which adorned it, repreſented 
ſome well-Khown part of poetic hiſtory. 
The whole appeared at once ſolid and 
elegant, without that profuſion of deco- 
rations, which fixes the eye to parts, 
The inſide of the hall was painted with 
leveral ſubjects taken out of the Iliad, 
the Mneid, and Paradiſe Loſt. Thoſe 
of the Iliad had the paſſions and man- 
ners ſtrongly characterized, with great 
hmplicity of colouring, by the hand of 
Raphael. The beautitul tints and ſoft- 
dels of the Venetian ſchool correſponded 
with the genius of Virgil. The Para- 
diſe Loſt, as partaking of the fine colour- 
ny of the one, and of the force of the 


a 


other, with ſomethIng more expreſſive 
in the language and images, greatly re- 
ſembled the ftyle of Rubens; while ſome 
of it's more horrid ſcenes of embattled 
or tortured demons, recalled to my 
mind the wild "imagination and fierce 
ſpirit of a Michael Angelo, 

At the upper-end ot the hall Apollo 
was ſeated on a moſt magnificent throne 
of folio's richly gilt, and was ſurrounded 


by a great number of poets, both ancient 


and modern. Before him flamed an 
altar, which a prieſteſs of a very ſleepy 
countenance contipually ſupplied with 
the fuel of ſuch — as are the 
daily ſacrifice which Dulneſs is con- 
ſtantly offering to the preſident of lite- 
rature. 2 5 4 
Being now at leiſure to conſider the 
place more attentively, I ſaw, inſcribed 
on ſeveral pillars, names of great repute 
in both the paſt and preſent k me 
indeed of the latter, though ut latel 
engraven, were nearly worn out; while, 
others of an elder date, increaſed in 
clearneſs the longer they ſtood ; and by 
being more attentivety. viewed, aug» 
mented their force, as the former be- 


came fainter. A particular of the 
temple was aſſigned for the inſcriptions 


of thoſe perſons, *who, adding to their 

exalted rank in life a merit which might 
have diſtinguiſhed them without the ad- 

vantages of birth, claim a double fight 

to have their yames preſerved to futu- 

rity among the mouments of fo auguſt 

an edifice, 

At the view of fo many objects, ca- 
pable of inſpiring the moſt inſenſible 
with emulation, I found myſelf touched 
with an ambition which little became 
me, and could not help enquiring what 
method I ſhould purſue to attain ſuch 
an honour. But while I was deeply 
meditating upon the project, and vain 
enough to hope ſharing to myſelf ſome 
little obſcure corner in the temple, a 
ſudden noiſe awaked me, and I tound 
every thing to have been merely the ef- 
fect of my imagination, | 
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TO MR, FITZ-ADAM, 


BLACK-BOY ALLEY, APRIL 28. 


Am one of that numerous tribe of 
men, who (as you lately obſerved) 
live the Lord knows bow. 4 have not 
the honour to be ky | 
in perſan, for I ſeldom go abroad: but 
you ſeem, by your writings, to be of a 
compaſſionate turn; and therefore I 
take the liberty to put myſelf under 
ur protection. ro 
Jan the fon of an baneſt tradeſman 
in Cheapſide; and was born in a houſe 
that deſc d in the family, from 


. 


father to ſon, through ſeveral genera- 


tions, I had my education at a gram- 
mar-ſchool in Londan, not far from the 
ſtreet where my father lived, and where 
he uſed frequently to call as he paſſed 
by, to remind my maſter, that he hoped 
J fhould ſoon go into Greek, I veril 
believe the man perſuaded himſelf, 
that whenever this happened, it would 
give. him a figure in the eyes of the 
evening club, | 
| I was about fixteen years old, 
my father obſerved to me one day, as I 
was ſitting with him in the little back 
—_ that it was now high time for me 
to determine what ſcheme of liſe to pur- 
ſue; and though I knew that my grand- 
father, a little before his death, had ex- 
preſſed his defire of having me ſettled in 
the old trade, where he ſaid I ſhould be 
ſure of good will, yet I anſwered my 
father, without hefitation, that ſince he 
pave me leave to chuſe for myſelf, I was 
clined to ſtudy phyſic. My father, 
who was in raptures at hearing me make 
choice of a learned profeſſion, went that 
hr day, and talked over the matter 
with an old friend of his at Greſham- 
College ; and the reſult of their confe- 
rence was, that I ſhould be ſent to ſtudy 
under the celebrated Doctor Herman 


Boerhaave. I was equipped very de- 


cently upon the occaſion, and in a very 
few days arrived ſafely at Leyden, where 
I ſpent my time in reading the beſt books 
on the ſubject, and in a conſtant attend- 
ance on my maſter's'leftures, who ex- 
ny himſelt ſo pleaſed with my inde- 

tigable application, as to tell me at 


parting, that I ſhould be an honour to 


own to you, even 


the profeſſion. But I am ſorry to tell 
you, Mr, Fitz-Adam, that notwith- 
ſtanding this great man's remarkable 
ſagacity, he knew nothing of deltiny ; 
for ſince my return to England, I have 
lived ſeven years in London, undi- 
ſtinguiſhed in a narrow court, without 
any l of doing either good or 
hurt in my calling. And what moſt 
mortifies me is, to ſee two or three of my 
fellow · ſtudents, who were eſteemed very 
dull fellows at the doctor's, lolling at 
their eaſe in warm chariots upon ſprings, 
while I am doomed to walk humbly 
through the dirt, in a thread-bare coat 


and darned ſtockings, a — 2 tye- 


rriwig, a braſs-hilted ſword by my 
ide, and a hat, entirely void of ſhape 
and colour; under my arm ; which I 
allure you I do not carry there for orna- 
ment, nor for fear of damaging my wig, 
but to point out to thoſe who paſs by 
that I am a phyſician, You may won- 
der perhaps at hearing nothing of my 
father; but, alas! the good man had 
the misfortune to die anne ſoon at- 
ter my return, and I had no friend to 
apply to for aſſiſtance, 

One day, as I walked through a nar- 
row paſſage near St. Martin's Lane, I 
ſaw acrowd of people gathered together, 
and, in the midſt of them, a large fat 
woman upon the ground, in a fit. [ 
ſoon brought her to herſelf; and as [ 
was conducting her home, ſhe . 
aſked me to dine with her. I tound, 
upon entering her door, that ſhe kept 2 
chop-houſe; and as I was going away 
after ahearty meal, ſhe gave me a gene- 
ral invitation, in — the good of- 
fice I had done her, to ſtep in and taſte 
her mutton whenever I came that way- 
I was by no means backward to accept 
the offer, and took frequent opportuni- 
ties of viſiting my patient. But, alas! 
thoſe days of plenty were ſoon over ; for 
it happened unfortunately, not long 
after, that her favourite daughter died 
under my care, at a time when I aſſured 
the the mother that ſhe was quite out of 
danger. The manner in which ſhe ac- 
coſted me upon this occaſion, made it 
clear that I muſt once more return to 4 
courſe of taſting. 3 

As I was muſing one morning, ina 


moſt diſconſolate mood, with my 1 
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landlady's lap, while ſhe darned one 
of my ſtockings, it came into my head 
to collect from various books, together 
with my own experience and obierva- 
tions, plain and wholeſome rules on the 


ſubje& of Diet; and then publiſh them 


in a neat pocket volume ; tor I was al- 
ways well inclined to do to the 
world, however ungratefully it uſed 
Me. I doubt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you 
will hardly forbear ſmiling to hear 
2 man, who was almoſt ſtarved, talk 
gravely of compiling obſervations on 
Diet. The moment I had finiſhed my 
yolume, I ran with 'it to an eminent 
bookſeller, near the Manſon Houſe : he 
was jult ſet down to dinner; but vpon 
hearing that there was a gentleman in 
the ſhop, with a large bundle of papers 
in his coat-pocket, he courteoully in- 
vited me into the parlour, and deſired me 
to do as He did. As ſoon as the cloth 
was taken away, I produced my manu- 
ſeript, and the bookſeller put on his 
ſpectacles ; but to my no {mall mortifica- 
tion, after glanci hiseye over the ti- 


tle-page, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon me 


for near a minute, m-a kind of amaze- 
ment which I eould not account for, and 
then broke out in the following manner 
My dear Sir! you are come to the 
very worit place in the world for the 
* ſale of ſuch a performance as this. 
Why, you might as ſoon expect the 
court of aldermen's permiſſon to de- 
* dicate to them the lite of Lewis Cor- 
* naro, as to think of preaching upon 
* the ſubject of lean and ſallow abfit- 
* xexce between the Royal Exchange 
* and Temple Bar. He added, indeed, 
in a milder tone, that he was acquainted 
with an honeſt man of the _—_ who 
lived near Soho, and who would proba- 
bly venture to print for me upon reaſon- 
able terms ; and that, if I pleaſed, he 
would recommend me to himby aletter ; 


which (through the violent agitation of 
my ſpirits) I refuſed. 

I walked back to my lodging with a 

very heavy heart; — 2 the moſt 
gloomy proſpect before my eyes, put 
avourite work into a hat-box, which 
ſtands upon the head of my bed, and 
there it has remained ever ſince. 

Now the favour I have to beg of you, 
worthy Sir, is, to recoiamend to the 
world, in one of your papers, ſuch pro- 
poſals as I will bring to you next — 
day morning, or any dark evening this 
week, for publiſhing by ſubſcription the 
reſult of my laborious enquiries, that L 
may be able to procure a decent main- 
tenance, If I ſhould fail in this at- 
tempt, my affairs are at ſo low an ebb, 
that I mult ſubmit, tor the ſafety of my 
perſon, to the confinement of the Fleet, 
or paſs the reſt of my days, perhaps, un- 
der the ſame roof with the unfortunate 
Theodoregwhole kingdom (I doubt) us 
not of this world. . 

In the mean time, you will oblige me 
by publiſhing this account, that others 
may take warning by my fad example. 
That the idle vanity of fathers, w 
they read this ſtory, may be reſtrained 
within proper bounds ; and young men 
not venture to engage in a learned pro- 
feſſion, without the aſſiſtance of a pri- 
vate fortune, or the intereſt of great 
friends, Believe me, Mr. F — 
it is much more to the purpoſe of a phy- 
ſician to have the countenance of a man 
or woman of quality, than the ſagacity 
even of a Boerhaave; for let him have 
what ſhare of learning he pleaſes, it he 
has nothing better to recommend him 
to 400 gut — he muſt be —_— to 
hunger thirſt in a garret up four 

— ſtairs. I am, Sir, with all poli. 
Pe reſpect, 
The unfortunate , 
T. M, 


Ne CXXII, THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1755: 
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CRATA TESTUDO 


F there he truth in the common 
maxim—* That He deſerves beſt of 
* his country, who can make two blades 
ol graſs grow where only one grew be- 
fore; how truly commendable muſt 
it be (fince it is ſo great a merit to pro- 


fide for the beaſts of the field) to add to 


10 1.— Hom, 


the ſuſtenance of man! and what praiſes 
are due to the inventor of a new diſh! 
By a new diſh, I do not mean the con- 
founding, haſhing, and diſguſing, of 
an old one: I cannot give that name to 
the French method ot tranſpoſing the 
bodies of animals; ſerving up * 


- 
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Eins of fiſh, or the eſſence of either in a 
Jelly; nor yet to the Engliſh way of ma- 
cerating ſubſtances, and reducing all 
things to one uniform conſiſtency and 
taſte, which a good houſewite calls 
potting : for I am of opinion, that Louis 
the Fourteenth would not have given 
the reward he promiſed for the invention 
of a ſixth order of architecture, to the 
man who ſhould have jumbled together 
the other five. 

'My meaning is, that as through ne- 
glect or caprice, we have loſt ſome eat- 
ables, which our anceſtors held in high 
eſteem, as the heron, the bittern, the 
erane, and I may add, the ſwan; it 
fhould ſeem requiſite in the ordinary re- 
volut ion of things, to replace what has 
been laid afrde, by the introduction of 
ſome eatable which was not known to 
our predeceſſors. But though invention 
— the firſt praiſe, great honour 
ia due to the reftorer of loſt arts: where- 
fore, if the earth does not really furniſh 
4 futficient variety of untaſted animals, 
J coukd wiſh that gentlemen of leiſure 
and eaſy fortunes would apply them- 
lres to recover the ſecret of fattening 
and preparing for the table, ſuch crea- 
tures as from diſuſe we do not at pre- 
fent know how to treat ; and I ſhould 
think it would be 2 noble employment 
for the lovers of antiquity, to ſtudy to 
reſtore thoſe infallible reſources of lux- 
ury, the ſalt-water ſtews of the Ro- 
mans. 

Of all the improvements in the mo- 
dern kitchen, there are none that can 
dear a compariſon with the introduction 
ef Turtle. We are indebted for this de- 
licacy, as well as tor ſeveral others, to 
the generous ſpirit and benevolent zeal 
ef the Weſt Indians. The profuſion 
of luxury, with which the Creolian in 
England covers his board, is intended 
only as a foil to the more exquiſite dain- 
ties of America. His pride is to triumph 
in your negle& of the former, while he 
labours to ſerye you from the vaſt ſhell, 
which fmokes under his face, and oc- 
caſions him a toil almoſt as intolerable 
as that of his ſlaves in his plantations. 
But he would die in the ſervice rather 
than fee his gueſts, for want of a regular 
fupply, eat a morſel of any food which 
had! not eroſſed the Atlantic Ocean. 

Though it was never my fortune to 
be regaled with the true Creolian po- 
litenets, and tho* I cannot compliment 
my countrymen on their endeavours to 
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imitate it, I ſhall here give my readers 
a moſt faithful account of the only tur- 
tle-teaſt I ever had the honour to be 
preſent at. 

Towards the latter end of laſt ſum. 
mer, I called upon a friend in the city, 
who, though no Weſt Indian, is a great 
importer of Turtle for his own eating, 
Upon my entrance at the great gates, 
my eyes were caught with the ſhells of 
that animal, which were diſopoſed in 

eat order along the walls ; and I ſtopt 

o long in aſtoniſhment at their fize and 
number, that I did not perceive my 
friend's appreach, who had traverſed 
the court to receive me. However, I 
could find he was not diſpleaſed to ſee 
my attention ſo deeply engaged upon 
the trophies of his luxury.—“ Come,” 
ſays he, if you love turtle, Il] ſhew 
— a fight;* and, bidding me follow 

im, he opened a door, and diſcovered 
ſix turtles ſwimming about in a valt 
ciſtern, round which there hung twelve 
large legs of mutton, which he told me 
were juſt two days proviſion for the tur- 
tles; for that each of them conſumed 2 
leg of mutton every day. He then car- 
ried me into the houſe, and ſhewing me 
ſome blankets of a peculiar fort— 


.* Theſe,* ſays he, are what the turtle 


© lie in o'nights ; they are particular} 
adapted 805. uſer 1 have eſtabliſhed 
© a manufacture of them in the Weſt 
© Indies. But fince you are curious in 
© theſe matters, continued he, I will 
© ſhew you ſome more of my inventions.” 
Immediately he unlocked a drawer, and 
produced as many fine ſaws, chiſſels, and 
inſtruments of different contrivances, 
as would have made a figure in the ap- 
_ of an anatomiſt. One was de- 
ined to ſtart a rib ; another to ſcrape the 
callipaſh ; the third todisjoint the verte- 
bræ ot the back-bone; with many others, 
for purpoles which I could not remem- 
ber. The next ſcene of wonder was the 
kitchen, in which was an oven, that had 
been rebuilt with a mouth of a moſt un- 
common capacity, on purpoſe for the 
reception of an enormous turtle, which 
was to be dreſt that very day, and which 
my friend inſiſted I ſhould ſtay to par- 
take of. I would gladly have been ex- 
cuſed ; but he would not be denied, pro- 
poſing a particular pleaſure in entertain 
ing a new beginner; and aſſuring me, 
that if I ſhou!d not happen to like it, I 
need not tear the finding ſomething t9 
make out a dinner; for that his wits 
"= 0 0 1 thougi 
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fhough ſhie knew it would give him 
the greateſt pleaſure in the world, could 
never be prevailed on to taſte a ſingle 
morſel of turtle. He then carried me to 
the fiſh, which was to be the feaſt of the 
day, and bid me obſerve, that though it 
had been cut in twofull twenty hours, 
it was ſtill alive. This was indeed a 
melancholy truth : for I could plainly 
cblerve 4 tremulous motion almoſt con- 
tinually agitating it, with now and then 
more diſtinguiſhable throbbings. While 
] was examining theſe faint indications 
of ſenſibility, a jolly negro wench, ob- 
ſerving me, came up with a handful of 
fait, which ſhe ſprinkled all over the 
er ature. This inſtantly produced ſuch 
violent convulſions, that I was no longer 
able to look upon a ſcene of ſo much 
horror, and ran ſhuddering out of the 
kitchen. My friend endeavoured to 
ſatisfy me, by ſaying, that the head and 
heart had been cut in pieces twenty hours 
before ; and that the whole was that in- 
tant to be plunged in boiling water: but 
it required ſome reflection, and more, 
or perhaps leſs philoſophy than I am 
alt ot, to reconcile ſuth appearances 
to human feelings. I endeavoured to 
turn the diſcourle, by aſking what news? 
He anſwered—* There is a flect arrived 
* from the Welt Indies.* He then ſhook 
his head, and looked ſerious; and after 
a ſuſpence, which gave room for melan- 
eholy apprehenſions, lamented that — 
had been very” unfortunate the lat 

voyage, and loſt the — part of 
their cargo of turtles. He proceeded to 
inform me of the various methods which 
had been tried for bringing over this 
animal in a healthy ſtate ; for that the 
common way had been found to waſte 
the fat, which was the moſt eſtimable 
part: and he ſpoke with great concern 
of the miſcarriage of a veſſel, framed 
like a well-boat, which had daſhed them 
againſt each other, and killed them. He 
then entered upon an explanation of a 
projett of his own, which being out of 
my way, and much above my compre- 
henfion, took up the greateſt part of the 
morning. Upon hearing the clock ſtrike, 
kerung his bell, and aſked if his turtle- 
Cloaths were aired, While I was medi- 
N new term, and, I confeſs, 
unable to divine what it could mean, 
the ſervant brought in a coat and waiſt- 
coat, which my friend ſlipped on, and, 
tolling them round his body like a 
bight-gown, declared that, though they 
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then hung ſo looſe about him, by that 
time be had ſpoke with the turtle, he 
ſhould ſtreteh them as tight as a drum 
Upon the firſt rap at the door, there 
entered a whole ſhoal of gueſts ; for the 
turtle-eater is a gregarious, I had almoſt 
ſaid, a ſociable animal: and I thought 
it remarkable, that in ſo large a number, 
there ſhould not be one who was a whole 
minute later than the time: nay, the very 
cook was punctual; and the lady of the 
houſe appeared, on this extraordinary 
day, the moment the dinner was ſerved 
upon the table. Upon her firſt entrance, 
ſhe ordered the ſhell to be moved from 
the upper end of the table, declaving, 
ſhe could not bear the ſmell or fight of 
it ſo near her. It was immediately 
changed for a couple of boiled chickens, 
to the great regret, of all-wha fat in ber 
4 'who followed it with 
their eyes, inwardly lamenting that by. 
ſhould never taſte one of the good bi 
In vain did they ſend their plates, and 
ſolicit their ſhare ; the plund>rers, who” 
were now in poſſeſſion of both the fie Hs, 
were ſenſible to no call but that of their” 
own appetites, and, tillthey had ſatisfe# 
them, there wis not one that would liſten 
to any thingelſe. The eagerneſs, how- 


ever, and diſpatch of their rapacity, hav- 


ing ſoon ſhrunk the choice pieces, they 
vouchſafed to help their friends to the 
coarſer parts, as thereby they cleared 
their way for the ſearch after ather de- 
licacies; boaſting aloud all the while 
that they had not ſent one good bit to 
the other end of the table. * 
When the meat was all made 
with, and nothing remained but what 
adhered to the ſhell, our landlord whe 
during the whole time had taken care 
of nobody but himſelf, began to exer- 
ciſe his various inſtruments ; and amidſt 
his efforts to precure himſelf more, 
broke ovt in praiſe of the ſuperior fla- 
your of the ſpinal marrow, which he was 
then helping himſelf to, and for the 
282 of which the company had his 
wo 


The gueſts having now drank up aff 
the gravy, and 2 the ſhells gu ite 
clean, the cloth was taken away, and the 
wine brought upon the table. But this 
change produced nothing new in the 
converſation, No hunters were ever 
more loud in the poſthumous fame of 
the hero of their ſport; than our epicures 
in memory of the turtle. To give ſome 
lite variety to the dilcourſe, _— , 
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they had never tried any other creature 
which might poſlibly reſemble this ex- 
quiſite food; and propoſed the experi- 
ment of an alligator, whoſe ſcales ſeemed 
to be intended by Nature for — 
tedt ĩon of green fat. I was ſtopt ſhort 
in my reaſoning by a gentleman, who 
told me, that upon trial of the alligator, 
there had been found ſo ſtrong a per- 
fume in his fleſh, that the ſtomach nau- 
ſeated, and could not bear it; and that 
this was owing to a ball of muik, which 
is always diſcovered-in the head of that 
animal. I had, however, the ſatisfac- 
tion to perceive, that my queſtion did 
me no diſcredit with the company ; and 
before it broke up, I had no leſs than 
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twelve invitations to turtle for the 642 
ſuing tummer. Befides the honour 
herein deſigned me, I conſider theſe in- 
vitations as having more real value than 
ſo many ſhares in auy of the bubbles of 
the famous South Sea year; and I make 
no doubt but that, by the time + 

become due, they will be marketable in 
Change Alley. For, as the gentlemen 
at White's have borrowed from thence 
the method of transferring the ſurplus 
dinners which they win at play, it is 
probable they will, in their turn, fur- 
niſh a hint to the Alley, where it will 
foon be as common to transfer ſhares 
— — as in any other kind of 


Ne CXXIV. THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1558. 


| Y correſpondent of to-day will, 

M I hope, forgive me, for ſo long 
dclaying the publication of his letter, 
Al I can ſay to this gentleman, and to 
thoſe whole letters have lain by me al- 
moſt an equal length of time, is, that no 
partiality-to any performance of my 
own has occaſioned ſuch delay. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
27, 
Y higheſt ambition is to appear in the 
cauſe of the fair ſex; nor would any 
thing flatter my vanity ſo much as the 
honour of ſtanding, in this d 

age, the ſingle champion of thoſe whom 
all mankind are bound to defend. No 
tune ſeems more proper for this kind of 
than the preſent ; now, when 
the graver ſort of men are continually 
throwing out ſarcaſtic hints, at leaſt, it 
not open invectives, againſt their lovely 
hana Beys we x ; and the younger and 
more prightly are, from I know not 
what caule, leſs forward than ever in 
their defence. Though my abilities are 
by no means equal to my inclinations 
for their ſervice, give me leave to offer 
to you, and ite readers, a few 

thoughts on this intereſting ſubject. 
| malice of wits has, from time 
unmemorial, attacked theſe injured 
beauties with the charge of levity and 
inconſtancy; a charge, applicable indeed 
to the frailty of human nature in general, 
but by no means to be admitted to the 
particular prejudice of the moſt amiable 


part of the ſpecics. Hiſtory and expe- 


rience inform us, that every different 


country produces a different race of 

ple: the diſpoſitionof the inhabitants, as 
well as the complexion, receive a colour 
from the clime in which they are born, 
Yet the ſame ſentiments do not always 
ſpring from the ſame ſoil. Some ſtrong 
particularity of genius diſtinguiſhes eve- 
ry era of a nation. From hence ariles 
what, in the | of the- polite 
world, we call F — n; as variable with 
regard to principles as dreſs. It would 
be, in — as uncommon and ri- 
diculous, to profeſs the maxims of an 
old Engliſhman, as to ſtrut about in a 
ſhort cloak and trunk hoſe. The ſame 
viciflitude of character takes place 
among the ladies: their conduct, how- 
ever, has been ſtill conſiſtent and irre- 
proachable ; for they have always acted 
up to the dictates of Faſhion. 

The matrons of ancient Rome, tho 
as remarkable for public ſpirit as thoſe 
of Great Britain, were by no means ſo 
fond of public diverhons. It appears 
from a hint which Horace has lett us, 
that they were with difficulty prevailed 
on even to dance upon holidays. In 
this, we may obſerve, they widely dit- 
fered from thoſe Sabine dames from 
whom they derived their boaſted extrac- 
tion: for ſo ſtrongly did they think 
themſelves bound by the reſtrictĩons of 
Faſhion, that they refuſed to imitate 
their illuſtrious anceſtors in that very 
circumſtance to which their empire 
owed it's original. ; 

We necd not look back fo far inta 
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antiquity for inſtances of this Kind; our 
own times may better is us. Cruel- 
ty, if we may believe the loyers of the 
laſt century, was the reigning paſſion 
of thoſe tyrants, to whom they devoted 


their hearts, their labours, and their 


underſtandings. No man, I preſume, 
will caſt ſuch an imputation on the pre- 
ſent race of beauties : their influence is 
more benign ; their glory is of a more 
exalted nature; mercy is their charac- 
teriſtic. It would be a piece of impu- 
dence to aſſert, that they do not in every 
reſpect excel their relentleſs grext grang- 
mothers. uty, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is 
the peculiar perfection of our fair cc- 
temporaries. To what, then, but the 
«miable compaiſion of theſe gentle crca- 
tures, can be aſcribed.a kind of mira- 
cle, a ſeeming change in the coultitu- 
tion of nature? Till poetry and romance 
are forgotten, the miſeries of love will 
be remembered. Authors of the highs 
reputation have not ſcrupled to aſſure 
us, that the lovers of their days did very 
frequently forget to eat and drink; nay, 
that they ſometimes proceeded ſo far as 
th hang or drown themſelves for the 
fake of the cruel, nymphs they adored. 
Whence comes it, then, that inan age, 
to which ſuicide is not unknown, na 
inſtances are to be met with of this diſ- 
intereſted conduct? In the ſpace of 
many years, I do not remember above 
one, and that one occahoned by the 
lady's tenderneſs, not of | heart, but of 
conſcience. Matter of fact, therefore, 
proves the truth of my aſſertion: our 
goddeſſes have laid afide the bloody diſ- 
poſition of Pagan idols ; inſomuch, that 
ſcarce any man living has ſeen a lover's 
bier covered with cypreſs, or indeed 
with ſo much as a * 2 garland. 

It were ingratitude not to acknow- 
ledge to whom we are indebted for ſo 
great a bleſſing. The celebrated in- 
ventors of ern romance, together 
with the judicious writers of the ſtage, 
have the honour of being the delixerers 
of their countrymen. So ardently have 
they pleaded the public cauſe, that the 
ladies are at laſt content to throw up the 
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reins, to accept unmeaning flattery in- 
ſteads of tender ſighs, —— mno- 
tent freedom in the place of diſtant 
adoration. They. have learnt to in- 
dus their admirers with trequent op- 
portunities of gazing on their charms, 
are grown too generous to conceal 
from them even the little failings oft heir 
— Nor is this all: while the per- 
ſuaſive eloquence of theſe gentlemen has 
found the way to ſotten the rigour of 
the fair ſex, they have animated the re- 
ſolution of others; for by them are we 
inſtructed in tne winning art of modeſt 
alſurance, ard furniſhed with the dernier 
reſort ot indifference. 4 
You will not be furprized, Sir, that 
I ipeak ſo warmly on this ſubiect, when 
you are informed how great a ſhare of 
the * telic ui talls to my lot. Had 
the faſhionabie polity, of this kingdom 
continued in the ſame ſituation, in which 
it ood a hundred years ago, I had been, 
perhaps, the untortunate man in 
the world. No heart is more ſuſceptible 
of tender impreſſions than mine, nor is 
my reſolution ſtrong enough to hold out 
againſt the ſlighteſt attacks of a pair of 
bright eyes. Love, weak as he is, has 
often made me his captive ; but I, can 
never be too laviſh o to 
thoſe generous beauties who, have been 
the authors of my pains : ſo far have 
they ever been from glorying in theit 
power, or inſulting the miſeries they 
occaſioned, that have conſtantly 
employed the moſt effect ual methods to 
fred me from their fetters, By their ĩn · 
dulgence it is, that I have arrived at 
the fifty- third year of my lite, without 
the incumbrance of a wite or legitimate 
children; that I can now look back with 
pleafure on the dangers I have eſcaped, 
and forward with comfort on the 
and quiet laid up for my old age. I his, 
Sir, is my caſe: gratitude prompte me 
to publiſh the obligations I owe ;; and E 
beg leave to take this opportunity of 
paying my debt of honour, and at the 
{ame time of ſubſcribing myſelf, your 
conftant reader, admirer, and very- 
humble ſervant. 


Ne CXXV. THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1755. 


AD the many wiſe philoſophers 


of antiquity, who have ſo often 


=d ſo juſtly compared the life of man 


to a race, lived in the preſent times, 
they would haye ſeen the propriety of: 
3 for it we 

. 2 ebicrve 
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obſerve the behaviour of the polite part 
of this nation, (that is, of all the na- 
tion) we ſhall ſee that their whole lives 
are one continued race; in which every 
one is endeavouring to diſtance all be- 
hind him, and to overtake, or paſs by, 
all who are before him : every one 1s 
flying from his inferiors in purſuit of 
his ſuperiors, who fly from him with 
equal alacrity. | 
Were not the conſequences of this 
ridiculous pride of the moſt deſtructive 
nature to the public, the ſcene would 
be really entertaining. Every tradeſ- 
man is a merchant, every merchant is a 
ntleman, and every gentleman one of 
the nobleſs. We are a nation of gen- 
try, populus generoſorum : we have no 
ſuch thing as common people among 
us ; between vanity and i the ſpecies 
is utterly deſtroyed, e ſons of our 
loweſt mechanics, acquiring with the 
learning at charity-ſchools,the laudable 
ambition of becoming gentle-folks, de- 
ſpiſe their paternal occupations, and are 


| ſoliciting for the honourable employ-" 


ments of tide-waiters and exciſemen. 
Their girls are all milliners, mantua- 
makers, or ladies women; or preſump- 
tuouſly exerciſe that genteel profeſſion, 
which uſed to be peeuliarly reſerved for 
the well-educated daughtersof deceaſed 
clergymen. Attorneys clerks and city 
ntices dreſs like cornets of dragoons, 
Fee their miſtfefſes and their hunters, 
criticiſe at the play, and toaſt at the ta- 
vern. The merchant leaves his coun- 
ing-houſe for St. James's; and the 
count tleman his own affairs for 
thoſe of the public, by which neither of 
them receive much benefit. Every com- 
moner of diſtinction is impatient for a 
peerage, and treads hard upon the heels 
ot quality in dreſs, equipage) and expen- 
ees of every kind. The nobility, who 
can aim no higher, plunge themſelves 
into debt and dependence to preſerve 
their rank, and are even there quickly 
overtaken by their unmerciful purſuers. 
The fame fooliſh vanity, that thus 
prompts us to imitate our ſuperiors, in- 
duces us alſo to be, or to pretend to be, 
OI 9 z or, as the 
hraſe is, to keep the beſt company; b 
— is always 4 be — . luck 
company as are much above us in rank 
or fortune, and conſequently deſpiſe 
and avoid us, in the fame manner as 
we ourſelves do our inferiots. By this 
ridiculous affectation are all the plea- 
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ſures of ſocial life, and all the advan. 
tages of friendly converſe, utterly de- 
ſtroyed. We chuſe not our companions 
for their wit or learning, their good- 
humour or 2 Yat for their 
power of conterring this imaginary dig. 
nity ; as if greatneſs was communica- 
dle, like the powers of the load-ſtone, 
by friction, or by contact, like electri- 
city. Every young gentleman is taught 
to believe it 1s more eligible, and more 
honourable, to deſtroy his time, his for- 
tune, his morals, and his underſtand- 
ing, at a gaming - houſe with the h com- 
pany, than to improve them alt in the 
converſation of the moſt ingenious and 
entertaining of his equals: and ever 
ſelf-conceited girl, in faſhionable life, 
chuſes rather to endure the affected ſi- 
tence and inſolent head- ach of my Lady 
Ducheſs for a whole evening, than to 
paſs it in mirth and jolity with the moſt 
amiable of her acquaintance. For ſince 
it is poſſible that ſome of my readers, 
who have not had the honour of being 
admitted into the bef? company, ſtiould, 
— that among ſuch there is ever 
the beſt converſation,the moſt tively wit, 
the moſt profound judgment, the moſt 
engaging affability and politeneſs ; it 
may be proper to inform them, that this 
rs no means always the caſe; but. 
that frequently, in ſuch company, little 
is ſaid, and leſs attended to; no diſpo- 
ſition appears either to pleaſe others, or 
to be pleaſed themſelves ; but thatinthe 
room of all the before-mergioned agree - 
able qualifications, .card# are introdu- 
ced, endued with the convenient 
of reducing all men's underſtandings, 
as well as their fortunes, to an equality. 
It is pleaſant to obſerve how this race, 
converted into a kind of perpetual war- 
fare, between the good and bad company 
in this country, has ſubſiſted for half a 
century laſt paft ; in which the former 
have been perpetually purſued by the 
latter, and tairly beaten out of all their 
reſources for ſuperior diſtinction; out of 
innumerable taſhions in dreſs, and va- 
riety of diverſions ; every one of which 
they have been obliged to abandon, as 
ſoon as occupied by their impertinent 
rivals. In vain have they armed them- 
ſelves with lace and embroidery, anden- 
trenched themfelvey/ in hoops and fur- 
belows : in vain have they had recourſe 
to full-bottomed perriwigs and toupees; 
to high-heads, and low-heads, and no 
heads at all; trade has beſtowed 1 
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en the competitors, and riches have pro- 
cured them equal finery. Hair has 
curled as genteelly on one fide of Tem- 


le Bar, as on the other ; and hoops 
ve grown to as prodigious a magni- 
tude in the foggy. air of Cheapſide, as 
in the purer regions of GroſvenorSquare 
and Hill Street. 

With as little ſucceſs have operas, 
oratorios, ridottos, and other expenſive 
. to exclude bad 
company : tradeſmen, by enhancing their 
prices, have found 3 agrees 
wives and daughters, and by this means 
have been enabled to inſult the good 
company, their cuſtomers, at their own 
expence ; and, like true conquerors, 
have obliged the enemy to pay tor their 
defeat. But this ſtratagem has in ſome 
meature been obviated by the prudence 
of the very beſt company, who, for this, 
and many other wiſe conſiderations, 


* uſually declined paying them at 


For many years was this combat be- 
tween the good and bad company of this 
metropolis performed, like the ancient 
tilts and tournaments, before his ma- 
jeſty and the royal family, every Friday 
night, in the drawing-room at St, 
James's ; which now appears, as it uſu- 
ally fares with the ſeat of war, deſolate 
and uninhabited, and totally deſerted 
on both ſides; except that on Twelfth 
night the bad company never fail to aſ- 
lemble to commemorate annually the 
victories they have there obtained. 

The good company being thus every 
where put to flight, they thought proper 
« laſt to retire to their own citadels ; 
that is, to form numerous and brilliant 
aſſemblies at their own hotels, in which 
they imagined that they could neither 
be imitated nor intruded on. But here 
aan they were grievouſly miſtaken ; 
tor no ſooner was the ſignal given, but 
every little lodging-houſe in town, of 
two rooms and a cloſet on a floor, or 
ther of two cloſets and a cupboard, 
termed with card-tables, and overflowed 


1 favoured by a correſpondent 
with the following little i &ive 
piece, which he calls 
THE ART OF HAPPINESS. - 
A good temper is one of the principal 


with company : and as making a crowd 
was the great point here principally 
aimed at, the ſmaller the houſes, and 
the more indifferent the company, this 
point was the more caſily effected. Nor 
could intruſion be better guarded againſt 
than imitation; for by ſome means or 
other, either by the force of beauty or 
of dreſs, of wealth or impudence, of 
folly enough to loſe great ſums at play, 
or of knavery enough to win them, or 
of ſome ſuch eminent or extraordinary 

ualifications, their plebeian enemies 
Gon broke through the ſtrongeſt of their 
barriers, and mingled in the thickeſt of 
their ranks, to the utter deſtruct ion of 
all ſuperiority and diſtinction. 

But though it may be owned that the 
affairs of the good company are now in a 
very bad ſituation, yet I would not have 
them deſpair, nor perpetually c 


about the marks of their defeat in their 


countenances, ſo viſible in a mixture of 
fierte and dejeftion. They have ſtill 
one aſylum left to fly to, which, with all 
their advantages of birth and education, 
it is ſurpriſing they ſhould not long ſince 
have — ; but ſince they have not, 
I ſhall beg leave to point it out; and it 


is this; that they once more retire to the 


75 — forts of true Britiſh gran- 
deur, their princely ſeats and ificent 
caſtles in their ſeveral countries; and 
there arming themſelves with religion 
and virtue, hoſpitality and charity, civi- 
lity and friendſh 

impertinent purſuers. And though IL 
will not undertake that they ſhall not, 
even here, be followed in time, and imi- 
tated by their inferiors, yet ſoaverſe are 
all ranks of people at preſent to this ſort 
of retiremenr, ſo totally diſuſed from the 
exerciſe of thoſe kinds of arms, and fo 
unwilling to return to it, that I will 
venture to promiſe it will be very lon 
before they can be overtakenorattac ked; 
but that here, and here only, they may 
enjoy their favourite ſingularity unmg- 
leſted, for half a century to come, 


\ 
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ingredients of happineſs. This, it ma 
be ſaid, is the work of nature, ad mak 
be born with us : and fo in-a good mea- 
ſure it is; yet ſometimes it may be ac- 


quired by art, and _ improved by 
| 2 Na 


culture. 
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ip, bid defiance to their 
foe 
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her, ſhe conſiders it might have 
8 and is bel — 4 — 
tor an eſcape. She rejoices in ſolitude, 


culture. Almoſt every object that at- 
tracts our notice has it's bright and it's 
dark fide: he that habituates himſelf to 
look at the diipleaſing fide, will ſour his 
dupoſition, and conſequently impare his 
happinels; while he who conſtantly be- 
holds it on the bright fide, inlenfibly 
meliorates his temper, and in conſe- 
quence of it improves his own happineſs, 
and the happine.s of all about him. 
Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends; 
they are both of them women in years, 
— alike in birth, fortune, education, 
and accompliſhments.” 7heyareoriginal- 


ly alike in temper too; but by different 


management are. grown the reverſe of 
each other. Arachne has accuſtomed 
herſelf to look only on the dark fide of 
every object. It a new poem or a play 
make it's appearance, with a thouſand 
brilliances,and but one or two blemiſhes, 
ſhe {lightly ſæims over the paſſages that 
ſhould give her pleaſure, and dwells 
upon-thoſe only that fill her with diſ- 
like. If you thew her a very excellent 

partrait, ſhe looks at ſome part of the 
drapery which has been 3 to 
a hand or a finger that has been left un- 
finiſhed., Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great neatneſs and 
elegancy; but if you take a walk with 
her in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but 
blights and ftorms, of ſnails and cater- 

illars, and how impoſſible it is to keep 
it from the litter ot falling leaves and 
worm-caſts. If you fit down in one of 
| her temples to enjoy a deligtful pro- 
ſpe, ſhe obierves to you, that there is 
too much wood, or too little water; that 
the day is too funny, or too gloomy ; 
that it is ſultry, or windy; and finiſhes 
with a long harangue upon the wretch- 
edneſs of our climate. When you re- 
turn with her to the company, in hopes 
of alittle chearful converſation, the caſts 
a gloom over all, by giving you the hiſ- 
tory of her own bad health, or ſome me- 
lancholy accident that has befallen one 
of her daughter's children. Thus ſhe 
inſenſibly fmks her own ſpirits and the 
ſpirits of all around her, and at laſt diſ- 
covers, ſhe knows not why, that her 
friends are grave. : 

Meliſſa is the reverſe of all this. B 
conſtantly habituating herſelf to look 
only on the bright ſide of objects, the 
preſerves a perpetual cheerfulneſs in her- 
ſelf, which by a kind of happy conta- 
gou the communicates to all about 


7. If any misfortune has befallen 


as it gives her an opportunity of know. 
ing herielf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſhe 
can communicate the happineſs ſhe en. 
joys. She oppoſes every man's virtues to 
his failings and can find out ſomething ta 
cheriſh and appland in the very worſt of 
his acquaintance. She opens every book 


with a deſire to be entertained or in- 


ſtructed) and therefore ſeldom miſſes 
what ſhe looks for. Walk with her, 
though it be but ona heathor a common, 
and ſhe will diſcover numberleſs beau- 
ties, unobſerved before, in the hills, the 
dales, the broom, the brakes, and the 
variegated flowers of weeds and poppies. 
She enjoys every change of weather and 
of ſeaſon, as bringing with it ſomethi 
of health or convenience. In conver. 
ſation it is a rule with her never to ſtart 
a ſubject that leads to any thing gloomy 
or diſagreeable; you therefore never he 
her repeating her own grievances, or 
thoſe of her neighbours, or (what is 
worſt of all) their faults or imperfec. 
tions. If any thing of the latter kind 
be mentioned in her hearing, ſhe has 
the addreſs to turn it into entertainment, 
by changing the moſt odious railing in- 
to a pleaſant raillery. Thus Meliſſa, 
like the bee, gathers honey from every 
weed ; while Arachne, like the Spider, 
ſucks poiſon from the faireſt flowers, 
The conſequence is, that of two tem- 
pers, once very neatly allied, the one is 
tor ever ſour and diſſatisfied. the other 
always gay andcheerful; the one ſpreads 
an univerſal gloom, the other a conti- 
nual ſunſhine. 

There is nothing more worthy of our 
attention than this art of happineſs, In 
converſation, ,as well as lite, happineſs 
very often depends upon the lighteſt in- 
cidents. The taking notice of the bad- 
neſs of the weather, a north eaſt wind, 
the approach of winter, or any trifling 
circumſtance of the diſagreeable kind, 
ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of 
it's humour, and fling every mem- 
ber ene into the — If x Ar 
we would be happy in ourſelves, and are 
deſirous of communicating that happi- 
neſs to all about us, theſe minutiae of 
converſation ought carefully to be at- 
tended to, The brightneſs of the ſky, 
the lengthening of the days, the increaſ- 


ing verdure of the ſpring the arrival of + 


any little piece of news, or what- 
ere 
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ever carries with it the moſt diſtant 
glimpſe of joy, ſhall frequently be the 


parent of a ſocial and happy converſa- f 


tion. Good manners ex m us this 
to our company. The clown may 
repine at the ſunſhine that ripens his 
harveſt, becauſe his turnips are burnt u 
by it; but the man of refinement will 
ettract pleaſure from the thunder-ftorm 
to which he is * by remark in 
on the plent refreſhment hic 
** expected from ſuch a ſhower. 


hus daes good manners, as well as 


ſenſe, direct us to look at every ob- 


je& on the bright ſide; and by thus act- 


ing, we cheriſh and improve both the 


one and the other. By this practice it is 
that Meliſſa is become the wiſeſt and 
beſt-bred woman living; and by this 
practice may every man and woman ar- 
rive at that eaſy benevolence of temper, 
which the — calls good - nature, and 
the Scripture charity, whoſe natural 
and never-failing fruit is Happineſs. 

I cannot better conclude this pa 
than with the following Ode, which I 
received from another correſpondent, 
and which ſeems to be written in the 
ſame ſpirit of cheartulneſs with the 
above eſſay. _ 


ODE To MORNING. 


HE ſprightly meſſenger of day, 
To heav'n aſcending, tunes the lay 
That wakes the bluſhing morn : 
Cheer'd with th inſpiring notes, I riſe, 
And bail the Pow's whoſe glad ſupplies 
Th' enliven'd plains adorn, 
Far hence retire, O N16 |! thy praiſe, 
Majeſtic queen | in nobler lays 
Already has been ſung : 
When thine own ſpheres expire, thy name, 
Secure from Time, ſhall rife in fame, 
Immortalis d by Y ou xG. 


See, while I ſpeak, Av xo ſheds 
early honours o'er the meads, 
The ſpringing valleys ſmile : 
With cheartul haſte, the village-ſwain 
Renews the labour: of the plain, | 
And meets th accuſtom d toil. 


Day's monarch comes to bleſs the year 
Wing'd Zzrxvns wanton round his car, 
Along th' zthereal road; 
PernTyY and HeALTn attend his beams, 
And TzvT#, divinely bright, proclaims 
The viſit of the God. 
Aw'd by the view, my ſoul reveres 
The great FA Ca vs , that bade the fphegen 
In tuneful order move: 
Thine is the ſable-mant!'d night, 
Unſeen ALmicuTy ! and i 
The radiance of thy love. 


Hark ! the awaken'd grove repays 
With melody the genial rays, 

And echo ſpreads the ſtrain; 
The ſtreams in grateful} murmurs 
The bleating flocks ſalute the ſun, 

And muſic glads the plain. 


While Nature thus her charms diſplays, 

Let me enjoy the fragrant breeze, : 
That op ring flow'rs diffuſe ; a 

Trurzaxct and INNOCENCT, attend, 

Theſe are your haunts, your influence lend, 
Aſſociates of the Mus 


RioT, and Gu1t 7, and waſting Cant, 
And fell Revzncr, and black Dzsrarn, 
Avoid the morning's light ; | 
Nor beams the ſun, nor blooms the roſe, 
Their reſtleſs paſſion to compoſe, 
Who VikTue's dictates ſlight. 


Along the mead, and in the wood, 
And oa the margin of the flood, 
Leroy "xy 
gives the landſcape pow r to charm, 
The ſun his genial heat to warm 
The wiſe and generous breaſt. 


Happy the man ! whoſe tranquil mind 
Sees Nature in her changes kind, 
And pleas'd the whole ſurveys; 
For him the morn benignly ſmules, 
And evening ſhades reward the toils 
That meaſure out his days, 


The varying year may ſhift the ſcenss 
The ſounding tempeſt laſh the main, 
And Heav'n's own thunders roll; 
Calmly he views the burſting ſtorm, 
Tempeſts nor thunder can deform 
The morning of his ſqul, 
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QUIs NOVUS HIC NOSTRIS SUCCESSIT SEDIBUS HOSPES ? 


QUEM SESE ORE FERENS Jom— 


zealous advocate for modern fa- 
ſhion, and have countenanced ſome of 
it's boldeſt innovations, yet I cannot but 
recal my approbation, when ſee it mak- 
—_— very irregular and unjuſtifiable 
fallies, in oppoſition to true policy and 
reaſons, of ſtate. In teſtimony of the 
rfect᷑ quietiſm I have hitherto obſerved 
in this reſpect, I defy any one to convict 
me of having uttered one ſyllable in 
— of the good roaſt beef of Old 
gland, ſince the conipiracy ſet on foot 


25 I profeſs myſelf 2 


by the Creolian epicures totally to ba- 


niſh it our ifland. On the other hand, it is 
well known TI have been lately preſent at 
a turtle feaſt in perion, and have at this 
very hour ſeveral engagements upon m 
hands. I have acquieſced likewiſe wit 
great, and ſudden revolutions in dreſs, 
as well as taſte: 3 have ſubmitted, 
in oppoſition to the clamours of a 
mumerous , party, to diſmantling the 
intrenchments of the hoop, on a tacit 
iſe from my fair countrywomen 
Gn camphance to the application of the 
young men) that they would leave the 
mall of the leg at leaſt as viſible as be- 
fare. Ihave made no objection to their 
wearing the cardinal, though it be a ha- 
bit of popiſh etymology, and was, I am 
afraid; firſt invented to hide the fluttiſh- 
neſs of French diſnabille, Nay, I have 
even connived at the importation of 
rouge, upon ferious conviction that a fine 
women has an inconteſtible right to be 
miſtreſs of her own complexion ; neither 
do I know that we have any pretence 
to ſubject her to the neceſſity of telling 


us on the morrow, the late heurs ſhe 


was under engagement to keep the night 
before; a grievance which, through the 
extreme delicacy of her natural com- 
plexion, could no otherwiſe be reme- 
died. 

My abſolute compliance in ſo many 


important inſtances, will I hope ſecure 


me from any imputation of prejudice 
againſt the dominion of faſhion, which 
I am at laſt under the neceſſity of oppoſ- 
ing, as it has introduced under it's 

jon one of the moſt dangerous and 


impolitic cuſtoms that was ever admitted 


oy 


Vins. 


into a commonwealth, which is the un- | 


natural and unconſtitutional practice of 
Inoculation. The evil tendency of this 
practice I have ſuch unanſwerable argu. 
ments to evince, as I doubt not will 2 
niſh it our iſland, and ſend it back to the 
confines of Circaſſia, from whence one 
could hardly ſuſpe& a lady of quality 
would have been fo wicked as to have 
imported it. 

muſt firſt iſe, which is not 
greatly to it's credit, that it is a Turkiſh 
— and (to ſpeak as a man) I 
profeſs I dread left it ſhould be a means 
of introducing, in thoſe opera days, 
ſome more alarming practices of the 
ſeraglio. 

It ſeems likewiſe, by the bye, to ſtrike 
at the belief of abſolute predeſtination ; 
for (as a zealous Calvinift gravely re- 
marked) is it not very preſumptuous 
for a young lady to attempt ſecuring 
not above twenty ſpots in her face, when 

rhaps it is abſolutely decreed ſhe hall 
— two hundred, or none at all? 

But to my firſt argument. The 
world in general (for I pay no regard 
to what the author of the Perſian Let. 


ters aſſerts to the contrary) is certainly 


much over-peopled ; and the proofs of it 
in this metropolis we cannot but 1 
remark in the conſtant labour o 
builders, maſons, &c. to fit up habita- 
tions for the encreaſing ſupernumera- 
ries. This inconvenience had in a great 
meaſure been prevented, by the proper 
number of le who were daily re- 
moved by the finall-pox in the natural 
way; one at leaſt in ſeven dying, to 
the great eaſe and convenience of the 
ſurvivors ; whereas, ſince Ineculation 
has prevailed, all hopes of thinning our 
people that way are entirely at an end; 
not abave one in three hundred —_ 
taken off, to the great incumbrance 
ſociety. So thaf, unleſs we ſhould 
ſpeedily have a war upon the Continent, 
we ſhall be in danger of being eaten up 
with famine at home, through the mul- 
tiplicity of our people, whom we have 
taken this unnatural method of keep- 
ing alive. 


My ſecond argument was ſuggeſted 
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o me by a very worthy country gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, whom I met 
this morning taking ſome freſh air in 
the Park. I accoſted him with the tree 
impertinence of a friend at the firlt in- 
terview—* What brought you to town, 
Sir? — My wife, Sir, ſays he, in a 
very melancholy tone, my wife, It 
© had pleaſed her, the firſt four years of 
© our marriage, to live peaceably in the 
country, and to employ herſelf in ſet- 
© ting out her table, viſiting her neigh- 
* bours, or attending her nurſery; and 
© if ever a wiſh broke out after the di- 
© verſions of the town, it was eaſily 
* ſoothed down again, by my ſaying 
* withaccents of tenderneſs--**My dear, 
« we would certainly fee London this 
« ſpring, but my laſt letters tell me, the 
« {mall-pox is very much there. But 
© no ſooner had ſhe heard the fatal ſuc- 
© ceſs of Inoculation, than ſhe inſiſted 
© onthe trial of it ; has ſucceeded, and 
© having baffled my old valuable ar 
ment to keep her in the country, has 
* hurried me to town, and is now moſt. 
. induſtriouſly making up her four years 
© loſs of time at the Abbey, by entering 
© with the moſt courageous ſpirit into, 
© every party of — ſhe can poſſi- 
* bly partake of. 

The inference I would make from my 
friend's ſtory, is, not that the nation is 
deprived hereby of a convenient bug- 
dear to confine ladies to the country; 
an abuſe I would by no means counte- 
nance; but to ſhew only to our ſaga- 
cious politicians, who are ſearching 
for more important reaſons, that it is 
undoubtedly owing to the increaſe of 
Inoculation, together with the number 
of convenient turnpikes, that © many 
ot our worthy country gentlemen have 
evacuated their hoſpitable ſeats, and roll 
away with ſafety and tranquillity to 
town, to the great diminution of coun- 
try neighbourhood, and the inſufferable 
incumbrance of all public places in this 
Metropolis, * 

Another ill conſequence of this prac- 
tice I have remarked more than once, in 
walking round the circle at Ranelagh. 
Beauties are naturally diſpoſed to be a 
little inſolent z and a conſciouſneſs of 
lyperior charms, where the poſſeſſion is 
confirmed to the party, is very apt to 
break out into little triumphant airs and 
lallies of haughtineſs towards thoſe of 
wowed inferiority in that reſpect. Hence 
Gat air of defiance, fo vilible in the 
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looks of our fineſt women, which in the 
laſt age was ſoftened and corrected with 
ſome * _— meekneſs — tim 
dity ; while the unha rOUP o — 
— who bear — — thoſe 
honourable ſcars for which they ought 
to be revered, can ſcarcely meet with 
a beauty who will drop them a curtſey, 
or a beau who will lead them to their 
chariots. _. enn 

Neither do I think it for the 
tage of a commonwealth to be over-; 
ſtocked with beauties. They are un- 
doubtedly the moſt ſuitable furniturs 
for public places, wy proper objects 
to embelliſh an aſſemb Ly-room, and the 

ttieſt points of view in the Park: but 
it is believed by ſome, that your plain 
women, whoſe underſtandings are not 
perverted by admiration, make the diſ- 
creeteſt wives, and the belt mothers: ſo 
that, to ſecure a conſtant ſupply of fit 
and ugly wonen to ac in theſe neceſ- 
modern invention 
for the preſervation of pretty faces ought 
no doubt to be aboliſhed; ſince, on a: 
juſt computation, ten fine women per 
annum (which. we can never want in 
England) will be ſufficient to entertain 
the beau monde for a whole ſeaſon, and 


. compleatly furniſh all the public places 


every night, if pr >erly diſpoſed. 
I had ſome 9 .aghts of —— theſe 
arguments againſt Inoculation before 
the legiſlature, in hopes that they would 
ſtrengthen them with. their authority, 
and give them the ſanction of a law. 
inſt ſo perniciousan invention: but 
vas diſcouraged by a friend, who con- 
vinced me, that however juſt I might 
be in my opinion, that our le were 
growing too numerous, and in the cauſe 
to which I imputed it, the pernicious 
ſucceſs of Inoculation; yet it might be 
impolitic to attempt reducing them at 
this critical ſeaſon, when the legiſlature 
may have occaſion to diſpoſe of them 
ſome other way. He propoſed to me, 
as the moſt effeQual means of N 
ing this growing evil, that it ſhould be 
recommended to ſome zealous and fa- 
ſhionable preacher to denounce his ana- 
themas againſt it, which would not fail 
to deter all ladies of quality from the 
practice of it. But I would rather pro- 
poſe, that a golden medal ſhould be 
given by the College of Phyſicians to 
the ableſt of the proteſſion, who ſhould . 
publiſh the _ eateſt treatiſe to prove 
(as undoubtedly might be proved) 


| 
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from the c 
had loſt, others had won; and upon 


theſe occaſions the family peace has been 


—£ That whatever diſtemper any per- 
« ſon ſhall die of at ſewverrty years of age, 
© muſt infallibly be owing to his hav- 
© ing been Inoculated at ever: and 
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© that every perſon who has had the 
© ſmall-pox by Inoculation, may have 


© it afterwards ten times in the natural 
6 way. k 


Ne CXxVIII. THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 2755. 


ONTAIGNE tellus of a gentle- 

man of his country much trou- 
bled with the gout, who being adviſed 
by his phyſicians to abſtain from ſalt 
meats, aſked what elſe they would give 
bim to quarrel with in the extremity of 
his fits; for that he imagined, curſin 
one minute the Bologna ſauſages, an 
another the dried tongues he had eaten, 
was ſome mitigation of his pain. 

If all men, when they are either out 
of health, or out of humour, would vent 
their rage after the manner of this 
Frenchman, the world would be a much 
23 one than we ſte it at preſent. 

ut dried tongues and * have no 
feeling of our diſpleafure ; therefore we 
reſerve it for one another : and he that 
can wound his neighbour in his fame, 
or ſow the ſeeds of diſcord in his fami- 


ly, derives happineſs to himſelf. 
Fonce knew a huſband and wife, who 


without having the leaſt tincture of af- 
fection for ach other, or any ſingle ac- 


compliſhment of mind or perſon, made 


à ſhift to live comfortable enough, by 
contributing equally to the abuſe ↄf their 
acquaintance. The conſideration of one 
another's uneaſineſs, or what was ftill 


better, that it was in their power to in- 


fli& it, kept pain, ſickneſs, and misfor- 
tune, from touching them too nearly, 


oy collected ſeparately the ſcandal of 
the day 


, and made themſelves company 
for one another, by conſulting how they 
might diſperſe it with additions and im- 
1 I have known the wife to 

ve been cured of a fit of the cholic by 
the huſband's telling her that a youn 
=_ of her acquaintance was run © 
with her father's footman; and I once 
ſa the huſband fit with a face of delight 
to have a tooth drawn, upon my bring- 
ing him the news that a very particular 
friend of his was a bankrupt in the 
Gazette. Their loſſes at cards were 
what chiefly tormented them; not ſo 
much from a principle of avarice, as 
ankderntion that what They 


and obli 


ſometimes diſturbed. But a freſh piece 
of ſcandal, or a new misfortune befall. 
ing any of the neighbourhood, has im- 
mediately ſet matters right, and made 
them the happieſt —— in the world. 
I think it is an obſervation of the witty 
and ingenious author of Tom Jones, (I 
forget his words) that the only unhapp 
ſituation in marriage'is a ſtate of — 2 
ference, © Where people love one ano- 
ther, ſays he, (they have great pleaſure 
©inobliging ; and where they hate one 
another, they have equal pleaſure in 
© tormenting, But where they have nei · 
©ther love nor hatred, and of conſe. 
© quence, no deſire either to pleaſe or 
©plagne, there can be no ſuch thing as 
C Lappinets." That this obſervation may 
be true in general, I very readily allow; 
yet I have inſtanced a couple who, 


though as indifferent to each other as it 


_ poſſible tor man and wife to be, 
ave yet contrived to be happy through 
the ee of their friends. 

But it is nevertheleſs true of happi- 
neſs, that it is principally to be found” 
at home; and therefore it is that in riu« 
families one viſits, one ſees the huſband 
and wife (inſtead of content ing them- 
ſelves with the miſeries of their neigh- 
bours) mutually plaguing one another: 
and after a ſucceſſion of diſputes, con- 
tradictions, morti fications, ſneers, ports, 
abuſes, and ſometimes blows, they re- 
treat ſeparately into company, and are 
the eaſieſt and pleaſanteſt people alive. 

That this is to be mutually happy, I 
believe few married couples will deny; 
eſpecially if they have lived together 3 
fortnight, and of courſe are grown tired 
of obliging. But it has been very lucki- 
ly diſcovered, that as our ſorrows are 
leffened by participation, ſo alſo are our 
joys ; and that unleſs the pleaſure of 
tormenting be confined entirely to one 
party, the happineſs of either can by no 
means be perfect. The wife therefore 
of a meck and tender diſpoſition, who 
makes it the ſtudy of her life to pleaſe 
her huſband, and to whom 
ted for every advantage be 
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enzoys 
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enjoys, is the fitteſt object of his tyranny 
and averſion. © Upon ſuch a wife he may 
exert himſelf nobly, and have all the 
ſure to himſelf ; but I would adviſe 
im to enjoy it with ſome little cautions 
becauſe though the weekly bills take no 
notice of it==there is really ſuch a diſeaſe 
25 2 broken heart; and the misfortune is, 
that there is no tormenting a dead wife. 
Happy is the huſband of ſuch a wo- 
man : for unleſs a man into com- 
ny with the conſcious pleaſure of hav - 
ing left his wife ——— at _— bis. 
temper may not inſt every 
yr wr — —— — 
having firſt of all diſcharged his ſpleen 
and — upon his own family, 
he goes into . prepared to be 
pleaſed and happy with every thing that 
occurs; or if croſſes and diſappointments 
ſhould unavoidably happen, he has a 
wife to repair to, on he can be- 
ſow with intereſt every vexation he 
received, Thus it was honeſtly and 
wiſely ſaid by the old ſerjeant of ſeventy, 
who, when his officer aſked him how 
came to at ſo great an age, an- 
ſwered==* Why, and pleaſe your ho- 
* nour, they teaze and put me out of 
© humour — and fo I go home, and 
© beat my wife,” And, indeed, happy is 
it for ſociety that men have commonly 
ſuch repoſitories for their ill-humours ; 
for I can truly aſſert, that the eaſieſt, the 
beſt· natured, and the moſt entertaining 
man I know out of his own houſe, is 
the mott tyrannical maſter, brother, huſ- 
band, and father, in the whole world ; and 
who, if he had no family to make mi- 
ſerable at home, would be the conſtant 
dilturber of every party abroad. 
But I am far from limiting this par- 
ticular privilege to a huſband : the wife 
tas it ſometimes in her power to enjoy 


equal —— For inſtance, when a 
woman- 


family and ſpirit condeſcende 
to marry for a maintenance a wealthy 


citizen, whoſe delight is in peace, quiet- 
neſs, and domeſtic endearments; ſuch a 
woman may continually fill his houſe 
with routs and hurricanes; (he may teaze 
and fret him with her ſuperiority of 
birth; ſhe may torment his heart with 
jealou uly, and waſte his ſubſtance in riot - 
ing and gaming. She will have one ad- 
vantage too ever the male tyrant, inaſ- 
much as ſhe may carry her triumph be- 
yond the grave, by making the children 
of her huſband's i 
of his fortune. 
Thus, as an advocate for matrimony, 
I have entered into a particular diſqui-. 
ſition of it's principal comforts; and 
that no motives may be wanting to in- 
duce men to engage in it, I have endea - 
voured to ſhew that it is next to an im- 


ſibility for a couple to mi; ſince 
red — as he and — 


as well as either I mean, if people have 
ſenſe enough to make a right uſe of their 
friends misfortunes—is ſufficient for hap- 
pineſs. Indeed, it is hard to gueſs, when 
one reads in the public that a 
treaty of marriage is on foot between the 
Right Honourable Lord Somebody, and 
Lady Betty Such-a-one, whether his 
lordſhip's and the lady's be love 
or hatred :. and, to ſay truth, it is of very 
little conſequence to which of theſe pal- 
fions their defire of coming together is 
ficſt owing; it being at leaſt ſix to four, 
that in the compaſs of a month, they 
hate one another heartily. But let not 
this deter any of my readers from en- 
tering into the ſtate of matrimony ; ſince 
— pleaſure - — 5 br — 
reti is at leaſt equa y tl ure 
of tormenting the check of our aver fiong 


Ne CXXIX, THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1755 


I Shall make no apology for the fol- 
lowing miſcellaneous letters, unleſs 
it be to the writers of them, for ſo long 
&aying their publication. 
TO MR, FITZ- ADAM. 
nn, 
HE late Earl Marſhal applying to 
a bookſeller at Paris for ſome F. 
books, was anſwered by the French- 
dan that be had none in his ſnop, except 


une petite bagatelle, called the Bible, 
Your readers will be informed, that this 
petite bagatelle, as the bookſeller termed 
it, contains, among other matters, ſome 
little treatiſes of Eaſtern wiſdom, and 
particularly certain maxims collected 


one King Solomon, of whom mention is 


made in Prior's Solomon was, 
as Captain Bluff ſays of Scipio, a prett 

fellow in his day, _ moſt of h 
maxims have been ted by experi- 
| 20 ence. 


n the inheritors 


- 
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ds the poet ſays of friendſhip with t 


plainly i 
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ence. But I only make mention of 
him, to ſhew how exactly the virtuous 
woman of that monarch correſponds with 
the fine lady of the preſent times, 
Who can find a virtuous woman? 


ſays Solomon. By the way, he' muſt 


have kept ſad company, or elſe wirtuous 
tbomen were extremely ſcarce in thoſe 
days: for it will be no-boaſt to ſay that 
five thouſand vir ſusus women may be 
aſſembled at any time in this metropolis, 
on a night's warning. Solomon de- 
ſcribes the character ſo that it is not eaſy 
to miſtake it. She bringeth her food 
from afar.” That is to ſay, the tea- 
table of the wirtwbus woman is ſupplied 
with ſugar and cordials from Barbadoes, 
and with tea from China; the bread and 
butter and ſeandal only being the pro- 
duce of her native country. She riſeth 
« whilſt it is yet night. This cannot 
Hterally be fail of our modern virtuous 
oomen; but one may venture to aſſert, 
that if to riſe while it is yet night, be 
the characteriſtic of vi tue, to fit p the 
«whole night, and thereby have no occa- 
fion for riſing at all, muſt imply no or- 
dinary meaſure of goodneſs. She 
« ſtrengtheneth her arms.“ This is a 
circumſtance of ſome delicacy : ſuch 
myſteries ſuit not the vulgar ear. The 
Huſband of the virtuous woman may ſa Yo 
e 

great, expertus metuit. She maketh 
bereit“ coverings of tapeſtry; her 
© — is ſilk and purple. This 
icates that no lady can be 
conſummately virtuous, unleis ſhe wear 
brocaded ſilks, and robings of French 
embroidery. To theſe Solomon, with 
all the accuraty of a tire-woman, adds 
purple ribbands. This paſſage is liable 
to miſapplication; but the words fe 
Maketh herſelf covermgs, mean not 
that a virtuous woman muſt of neceſ- 
fity be a-work-woman; to male, ſignifies 
to occafion the making of any thing : thus 
a perſon is ſaid to make intereſt, when, 
in truth, it is not he, but his money, that 


makes the intereſt. Thus Auguſtus 


fought battles by proxy; and thus many 
reſpectable perſonages beget children, 
So that a wirtxous woman need not 
embroider in perſon; let her pay for the 
work ſhe beſpeaks, and no more is re- 
quired, Her hafband is known in 
„the gates. More univerſally known 
by. his relation to his wife, than by his 
own name. Thus you are told at pub- 
lic places That is Mrs, Such- a- eue s 


* 


* huſband, or he that married Lady 
Such- a- one. “ He ſitteth among the 
© elders of the land.” At White's, 
where the elders of the land aſſemble 
themſelves. 

Let me add one more inſtance of the 
ſimilitude between a fine lady and the 
virtuous woman of Solomon, and 1 
have done. When a lady returns home, 
at five in the morning, from the noc- 
turnal myſteries of bragg, how rfiuſt the 
heart of her huſband exult, when he ſees 
her flambeaux rivalling the light of the 
ſun! May he not cry out in the words 
of the Eaſtern Monarch“ Bleſſed is 
the virtuous woman; her candle goeth 
© not out by night!” Iam, Sir, your 
moſt humble ſervant. 


MRe FITZ-ADAMy 
I Have had the honour of ſitting in the 
three laſt parliaments: for as it was 
always my opinion that an honeſt man 
ſhould facrifce every private conſidera- 
tion to the ſervice F his country, | 
ſpared no expence at my elections, nor 
afterwards to ſupport an intereſt in my 
borough, by giving annuities to half the 
corporation, building a town-hall, 2 
market-houſe, a new fteeple to the 
church, together with a preſent of a 
ring of bells that uſed to ſtun me with 
their noiſe. To defray all theſe ex- 
pences, I was obliged to mortgage my 
eſtate to it's full value, excepting only 
two thouſand pounds, which ſum I took 
up againſt the laſt general election, and 
went down to my borough, where I was 
told there would be an oppoſition. What 
I heard was true; an abſolute ſirangs 
had declared himſelf a candidate; and 
though I ſpent every farthing of my tuo 
thontand pounds, and was promiſed the 
votes and intereſt of the ma 1 and ccr- 
ration, they every man of them went 
— me, and 1 loſt my election. 
As I have now no opportunity 
ſerving my eountry, and have a wife ard 
ſeven tmall children to maintain, I bare 
been at laſt concerting meaſures hob | 
might do a ſmall ſervice to my ſelf: 
as there are many worthy gentlemen 4 
preſent in the ſame unfortunate (ituatio", 
I cannot think of a better expedient, tha" 
to recommend to the parliament, at thei! 
next meeting, the patling an ad for raf. 
ing a fund towards the building and en. 
dowing an .hoſpital for the relief and 
ſupport of decayed members. I men- 
tion it thus early, becauſe I would 55 
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the legiſlature time to deliberate _ 
ſuch a propoſal. And ſurely, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, if the loſs of a limb ſhall 
be ſufficient to entitle the meaneſt ſoldier 
or lailor in the ſervice to this privilege, 
how much more worthy of relief is the 
diſabled patriot, who — ſacrificed his 
family and fortune to the intereſt of his 
country! | 

Your inſerting this letter will greatly 
oblige, Sir, your very humble —_— 


P. 8. All gentlemen reſiding in 
town, who have loſt their fortunes by 
former parliaments, and their elections 
in this, are defired to meet on Saturday 
the 21 of this inſtant June, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the Cat and 
Bagpipe in St. Giles's, to conſider of the 
above propoſal, or of any other ways 
and means for their immediate ſupport, 
N. B. A dinner will be provided at 
nine-pence a head. | 


In, ; 

T* proſtĩtution of characters, given 

in behalf of bad ſervants, has been 
long a grievance, demanding the atten- 
tion of the public. Give me leave to 
awaken it, by a ſpecimen from my own 
experience. 

Some time ſince, an old ſervant left me 
upon ſhort notice. 1 had another - 
commended, as y oneft, by a neigh- 
bouring family, —— — had ſerved. 
As I was preſſed for time, I took him 
upon that ſingle qualification, in lieu of 
all the reſt; and relying upon the re- 
peated aſſurance of his integrity, repoſed 
an entire confidence in him. In ſome' 
little time, however, finding an increaſe 
of expence in the articles under his par- 
ticular management, I diſcovered, upon 
oblervation, that the perquiſites, or ra- 
ther plunder of his province, had been 
nearly doubled, His diſmiſhon, you 
may imagine, enſued, and complaint to 
the perſons who had recommended him, 
The anſwer was, that they knew him 
to he a fad fellow, by the tricks he had 
played them; but that they would not 
lay a word of it, becauſe they thought 
it wicked to hinder him of a place, 
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Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I conceive it 
to be but a wicked world, when gentle- 
men will help thieves and robbers to get 
22 uſes; and I ſhall take for 
the future a bare acquittal at the Old 
Bailey, as a better recommendation than 
that of ſuch a friend. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, 

A. B. 


The abnſe complained of by this cor- 
reſpondent is of too ſerious a nature to 
be paſſed over lightly. It is to this 
miſtaken compaſſion that the diſorderly 
behaviour of — is, perhaps, prin- 
cipally owing : for if the puni tof 
diſhoneſty be only a change of place 
which may be a reward, inſtead of a pu- 
niſhment—it ceaſes to be a ſervant's itt» 
tereſt to be true to his truſt, _ 

This prottitution of charafters—as 
my correſpondent calls it—is grown ſo 
common, that a ſervant, after he has 
committed the moſt palpable robbery, 
for which you are turning him out of 
doors, and which would go near to hang 
him at the Old Bailey, looks compoſedly 
in your face, and very modeſtly hopes 
that you will not refuſe him a character, 
for that you are too worthy a gentleman 
to be the ruin of a poor ſervant, who bas 
nothing but his character to depend upon 
for bis bread. So away he goes; and 
you are really ſo very worthy a gentle- 
man, as to aſſure the firſt perſon who 

uires about him, that he is a ſober, 
diligent, and faithful ſervant, Thus are 
you acceſſary to the next robbery he 
commits, and ought, in my humble 
opinion, to be deemed little leſs than an 
—_— by the law: for the ſervant who 
opens the door of his maſter's houſe to 
the thief that plunders it, differs from 
you only in the motive; the conſequences 
are the ſame. | 

I have ſaid, in a former paper, that the 
behaviour of ſervants depends in a great 
meaſure on that of their maſters and 
miltreſſes, In this inſtance, I am ſure 
it does: I ſhall therefore conclude this 
paper with adviſing all heads of famihes 
to give honeſt characters before they al- 
low themſelves to exclaim againſt & 
neſt ſervants. . 
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Ne CXXX, THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1755. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
7 HEN your firſt World made 


o7R 


it's appearance, I was juſt en- 


tering into what is called Polite Life, 
and was mightily pleaſed at your pro- 
wiling young maids how to get — 
bands. I was then juſt eighteen; net 
diſagrecable in my — and, by the 
tender care of indulgent parents, had 
been inſtructed in all the neceſſary ac - 
compliſhments towards making a good 
wife, 2 yu mother, and a ſinceie 
friend. 1 reſolved to keep ſtrictly to 
all the rules you thould preſcribe, and did 
not doubt but by tbe time I was twenty, 
I ſhonld have choice of admirers, or very 

robably be married. But, would you 
— it? I have not ſo much as one 
man who makes any ſort of pretenſions 
to me. I am at a lois to account for this; 
as I have not been guilty of any of thoſe 
errors which you and all ſober men ex- 
claim ſo much againſt: I hate routs, 
. ſeldom touch a card, and when I do, it 
is more to — others than myſelf. 
Plays are the only public amuſements I 
frequent; but I go only to good ones, and 
then always in good company. Dou't 
think by good company I mean quali- 
ty : for I aſſure you, I never go to any 
public place but with people of unex- 
ceptionable character. N complexion 
is of the olive kind ; yet 1 have the aſ- 
ſurance to ſhew my bare face, though I 
have been often told it is very indecent. 
However, to tone in ſome meaſure for 
this neglect, I never am ſeen without a 
handkerchief, nor with my petticoats 
above my ſhoes. 

Though my fortune is rather beyond 
what is called genteel, I never run into 
any extravagancy in dreſs; and, to avoid 
wy am never the firſt nor the 

in faſhion. I am an utter enemy 
to ſcandal, and never go out of a morn- 
ing either to auctions or the Park. If 
y chance I am alone a whole afternoon, 

J am never at a loſs how to ſp 
my time, being fond of reading. I have 
an averſion to doquetry, yet am the 
chearfulleſt ereature living, and never 
| better pleaſed than when joining in a 

country-dance, which I can do for a 

whole night together, t either fall. 


in love with my partner, if agree. 


in 
athe, or quarrelling with him if auk. 
ward 


Girls- may pretend to deny it, but 
certainly the whole tenor of their aclions 


leads to the diſpoſal of themſelves ad. 


vantageouſly in the world. Some ſet 
about it one way, and ſome another; all 


of them chuſing what they think the * 


moſt likely method to ſucceed, Now I 
am ſure, when they purſue a wrong 
one, that nine times in ten it is owing 
to the men; for were they to admire 
women for virtue, prudence, good hu- 
mour, and gourd ſenſe, as well as beau- 
ty, we ſhould ſeck no other ornaments, 
The men ought to ſet the example, and 
then reward thoſe who follow it, by 


"making them good huſbands. But, in- 


ſtead of this, they make it theif buſi- 
neſs to turn the heads of all the girls 


they meet; which when they have ef- 


fecſ ually done, they exclaim againit he 
folly of the whole ſux, and either cheat 
us of our fortunes by. marrying our 
grandmothers, or die batchelors, 

Now, pray, Mr. Fitz- Adam, as this 
is the caſe, what encouragement las a 

oung woman to ſet about improving 
= mind? I am ſure, in the ſinall cucle 
of my acquaintance, I have known ſe- 
veral women who have reached their 
thirtieth year unnoticed, whole good 
ualities are ſuch as would make it dif- 
cult to find men to deſerve them, 

In public places, the coquet with a 
ſmall ſhare of beauty, and that perhaps 
artificial, ſhall with the moſt trifling 
converſation in the world engrols the 


- attention of a whole circle; while the 


woman of modeſty and ſenſe is forced 
to be ſilent, becauſe ſhe cannot be heard. 
Thus, when we find that it is not merit 


' which recommends us to the notice ot 


the men, can it be wondered at, that, 


while we are deſirous of changing or. 


conditions, we try innocent arti- 
fice to accompliſh our deſigns ? 

As to myſelf, I have a great reſpet 
for the married ſtate; but if 1 cannot 


meet with a man that will take me juſt 


as Nature has formed me, I will live 
ſingle for ever: for it has been always 
a rule with me, never to expect the 


advantage from the poſſeſſion we — 
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thing which is not to be attained but at 
the expence of truth. -» 
I am not fo vain, Mr, Fitz- Adam, as 


to imagine this letter will merit a place 


in your paper; all I deſire is, that you 
will oblige me fo far as to write a World 
upon the ſubject: and, might I adviſe, 
let the women alone, and apply yourſelf 
entirely to the reformation of the men ; 
for when once they begin to cheriſh any 
thing valuable and praile-worthy in 
themſelves, you will ſoon find the wo- 
men to! follow your example, I am, 
Sir, your conſtant reader and . 


Ma. FITZ-ADAMy 
Y O U have often animadverted on the 
elent faſhionable indecencies of 
female dreſs: but I wiſh you would 

leaſe now and then to look a little at 
ome, and beſtow ſome of your charita - 
ble advice upon your own lex. 

You are to know, Sir, that I am one 
of three old maids, who, though no re- 
lations, have reſolved to live and die 
together, Our fortynes, which ſingly 
are but (maJl, enable us, when put to- 
gether, to live genteelly, and to keep 
two maids and à footman, Patrick has 
lived with us now going on of (ix years; 
and, to do him juſtice, is a lober, clean- 
ly, and diligent ſervant : 3 by 
tudlying our tempers, an. ing a 
Glen 4 * our * 
we do not pretend to be without whims 
he has made himſelf fo uſeful that there 
ie no doing without him. We give 
him no livery, but allow him a hand- 
ſome ſum yearly for cloaths ; and, to ſay 
the truth, till within this laſt week, he 
has drefſed with great propriety and de- 
cency ; when all at once, to our great 
confuſion and diſtreſs, he has had the aſ- 
ſurance to appear at the ſideboard in a 
pair of filthy Nankin breeches, and 
thoſe made to fit ſo extremely tight, that 
a leſs curioys obſerver might have mil- 
taken them for no breeches at all. The 
ſhame and confuſion ſo viſihle in all our 
faces, one would think, ſhould ſuggeſt 
to him the odiouſuels of his dreſs ; but 
the fellow ſeems to have thrown off 
every appearance of decency ; for at tea- 
table, before company, as well as at 
meals, we are forced to endure him in 
this abominable Nankin, our modeſty 
all the time ſtruggling with nature to 
effice the ideas it conveys. 

For the firſt two days, though we 


— — — 


could think oſ nothing elſe, ſhame kept 
it Glent even to one another : but we 
could hold out no longer z yet what to 
determine neither of us knew, Patrick, 
as I told you before, was a good ſer - 
vant ; and to turn him away for a ſingle 
fault, when that fault would in all pro- 
bability be remedicd by a word's ſpeak- 
ing, ſeemed to be carrying the matter a 
little too far. But which of us was to 
{peak to him was the grand queſtion. 
he word Breeches—though I am pre- 
vailed upon to write it as too coarſe 
to be pronounced; and to ſay— Pa- 
* trick, we don't like that dreſs," or— 
Pray, Patrick, dreſs in another man- 
ner, was laying us under a neceſſit 
of pointing at his breeches, to make 
ourſelves underitood, Nor did it ſeem 
at all adviſcable to ſev either Betty or 
Hannah upon doing it, as it might poſ- 
ſibly draw them into explanations that 


might be attended with very puzzling, 


if not dangerous, conſequences. 

After having deliberated ſome days 
upon this crucl exigence, and not kuow- 
ing which way to look whenever Patrick 
was m the room, nor daring to ſhut our 

es, or turn our backs upon him, for 

ear of his diſcovering the cauſe; it oc- - 
curred to me, that if I could muſter up 
courage to inform Mr. Fitz- Adam of 
our «liftreſſes—for we conſtantly take 
in the World, of which Patrick is alſo 
a reader it might be a means of reliev- 
ing us from this perpetual bluſhing and 
confuſion, If you walk abroad in the 
morning, or are a frequenter of auctions, 
you cannot but take notice of this odious 
faſhion. But I ſhould like it better, if 
ou were to paſs your cenſure upon 
Nankin breeches in general, than to 
have thoſe of our Patrick taken notice of 
articularly: however, I leave itentire- 
y _ own choice; and whatever 
method you may take to diſcountenance 
the wearing of them, will be perfectly 
agrreahle to, Sir, your molt humble 
ſervant, 
PRISCILLA CROSS-STITCH. 


The caſe of this lady and ber compa- 


' nions is ſo exceeding critical, that, for 


fear Patrick ſhould be backward at 
taking the hint, I have thought it the 
wileſt way to publiſh her letter juſt as I 
received it: and if, after this day, Pa- 
trick ſhould again preſume to a 

before his ladies caſed in Nankin, I 


hereby authorize Mrs. Betty or Mrs. 
Hanuah 


ef drels; 


— ——— 
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+ the unhappy effects of it. 
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Hamiah to burn his breeches wherever 
they can find them. 

To be ſerious on this occaſion : I 
have often looked upon this piece of 
naked drapery as a very improper part 

Cad 26 fat £ banks declare, 


that, after this preſent 26th day of June, 
it ſhall be a capital offence. againit de. 
cency and mode ſty, for any perion what. 
ſoever to be ſeen to wear it. 

N. B. All canvas or linen breeches 
come within the act. 


Ne CXXXI, THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1755. 


T HE converſation happening a few 
evenings ago to turn upon the 
different cmployments of mankind, we 
fell into the conſideration how ill the 
various parts of life are generally ſuited 
to the perſons who appear in them. This 
was attributed either to their own am- 
bition, which tempts them to undertake 
a character they have not abilities to 
perform with credit, or to ſome acci- 
dental circumſtance, which throws them 
into profeſſions contrary, perhaps, both 
to their genius and. inclination, 

were unanimous in blaming thoſe pa- 
rents, who force their children to enter 
into a way af life contrary to their na- 
tural bent, which generally points out 
the employment that is belt adapted to 
their capacities, To this we in a great 


; meaſure aſcribe the flow progrets of 


arts and ſciences, the frequent failures 
and miſcarriages of life, and many o 
thoſe deſperate acts which are often the 
conſequences of them. 

This converſation carried us 1 
the greateſt part of the evening, till t 
company broke up and retired to reſt. 

But the weather being hot, and my 
- ſenſes perfectly awake, I found it im- 
poſſible to give way to fleep, ſo that my 
thoughts ſoon returned to the late ſub- 
ject of the evening's entertainment. I 
recolleted many inſtances of this miſ- 
application of parts, and compaſſionated 
reflected, 
that as all men have different ideas of 
leaſures and honours; different views, 
inclinations, and capacities; yet all con- 
cur in a defire of pleaſing and excelling : 
if that principle were applied to the pro- 
per point, and every one employed him- 
elf agreeable to his genius, what a won. 
gderful effect would it ſoon have in the 
_ world ! With how ſwift a progreſs would 
- arts and ſciences grow up to perfection 
And to what an amazing height would 


all kind of knowledge ſoon be carried! 


- Men would no longer drudge on with 


diſtaſte aud murmuring in a ſtudy they 


abhor; but every one would purſue with 
chearfulneſs his proper calling; buſineſs 
would become the higheſt pleaſure ; di. 
ligence would be too univerſal to be 


eſteemed a virtue; and no man would be 


aſhamed of an employment in which he 
appeared to advantage, 

While my mind hung upon theſe re. 
fleQions, I imperceptibly dropt aſleep. 
But my imagination ſurviving my rea- 
ſon, I ſoon entered into a dream, which 
—though mixed with wild flights and 
ablurdities—bore ſome analogy to my 
waking thoughts. 

I fancied myſelf Rill reflecting on the 
ſame ſubject; when I was ſuddenly 
ſnatched up into the air, and preſently 
found myſelf on the poets Olympus, at 
the 2 of Jupiter, who told me 
that he approved my thoughts, and 
would make an immediate experiment 


f cf the change I had been wiſhing for. 


He had no ſooner pronounced theſe 
words, than I 
and confuſion in the lower world; all 


mankind was in motion, preparing to 


abey the tremendcus nod. 

Multitudes of the nobility began to 
ſtrip themſelves of their rohes and coro- 
nets, and to act in the different capaci- 
ties of horſe jockeys, coachmen, tay lors, 
fiddlers, and merry-andrews. I diſtin- 
guiſhed two or three great perſonages, 
who had dreſſed themſelves in white 
waiſtcoats, and with napkins wrap 
about their heads, and aprons tucked 
round their waiſts, were buſſed in ſeve- 
ral great kitchens, making conſiderable 
improvements in the noble art of cookery. 
A few of this illuſtrious rank, without 
quitting their honourable diſtinctions, 
applied themſelves to enlarging the di- 
coveries, enlightening the underſtand- 
ings, rectifying the judgments, refining 
the taſtes, poliſhing the manners, im- 
proving the hearts, and by all poſſible 
methods promoting the intereſt of their 


| fellow-creatures, 


I ſaw reverend prelates, who, tern 


rceived a ftrange hurry, 


* 


* 
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off their lawn, put themſelves into red 
coats, and ſoon obtained triumphs .and 
ovations ; while others dwindled into pa- 
riſh-clerks, and- village. pedagogues. 
But I obſerved with pleaſure ſeveral of 
that ſacred order in my own country, 
who appeared calm and unchanged amidit 
the general buitle, and ſeemed deligned 
originally to do houour to their exalted 
ſtations. 

There were ſeveral graveold men, who 
threw off their ſcarlet robes, and retired 
to religious houles. I ſaw with wonder 
ſome of theſe deſerted robes put on by 
private gentlemen, who, loſt in retire- 
ment and reſerve, were little jmagined to 
be qualified for ſuch important polts, 
But what more aſtoniſhed me, was, to 
ſee men of military rank throwing away 
their regimentals, and appearing with a 
much better grace in longer ſuits of ſcar- 
tet. Same gentlemen of the robe, whom 
I had always regarded with reſpect and 
reverence, ſeemed now more aweful and 
reſpectable than ever: one, in particular, 
greatly ſurprized me, by quitting the 
teat of judgment, which he had long 
filled with univerial applauſe, till I ſaw 
him entering 4. more auguſt aſſembly, 
and afterwards paſſing to the cabinet of 
his prince, from whence he returned to 
the great hall where firſt I obſerved 
him, and convinced me of the extent of 
his abilities, by appearing equally capa- 
ble in all his emplovments. 

ae in a public aſſembly a junto of 
patriots, who, while they were ha- 
ranguing on the corruption and iniquity 
of the times, broke off in the middle, 
and turned ſtock · jabbers, and pawn- 
brokers. A group of critics at the Bed- 
ford Coffetc-houſe were in an initant 
converted into haberdaſhers of ſmall- 
ware in Cheupſide. Tranfl itors, com- 
mentators, and polemic «divines, made, 
for the molt part, very good coblers, 
gold-finders, and rat-caichers. The 
chariot of a very eminent phyſician was 
transformed all at once into 4 ct, and 
the doctor to an executioner, tattening 
a halter cound- the neck of 2 criminal. 


I {aw tao very noted ſurgeons of my 


acquaintance, in blue eeves and yvrone, 


excrting chemſelves notably in a Riugh- 


ter-houle near the Victwalling Ockce. 
A reverend divine, who was preach- 


ing in the elle to 2 numerous audi-, 


Ence, cecelle&ad himfalt on 2 114 len, and 
roduciag à (et of cups and hails, per- 
ed {everal very dextrous tiicks by 


fame 2nd honours. 


1 
fleight of hand, The tlemen 

— every where alcbatly en Sloyed in 
knotting, pickling, and making con- 
ſerves, Phe fine ladies remained as they 


+ were; for it was beyond even the om- 


nipotence of Jupiter—without entirely 
changing their natures—to aſſign an 
office in which they could be beneficial 
to mankind. * 

Several princes potentates now 
relieved themſelves from the load of 
crowns and ſceptres, 3 yen A 

into private ſtations. Others 
ER at the head of companies 
of banditti, formed of lawyers, public 
officers, and exciſemen. ir prime 
miniſters had generally the honour of 
being their firlt lieutenants, and ſome- 
times enjoyed the ſole command ; while 
the courtiers ranged themſelves under 
them in rank and file. But with what 
a heart-felt pleaſure did I obſerve an au- 
puſt and venerable monarch, ſurrounded 
y a youthful band, with the moſt ami- 
able countenances I had ever beheld! 
He wore a triple crown upon his head, 
which an angel held on, and over it a 
ſcroll, with this inſeription “ For a 
Grateful and Affectionate People. 

The ſhops now began to be filled 
with people of diſtinction; and many a 
man ſtept with a genteel air from be- 
hind a counter into a great eſtate, or 2 
poſt of honour. 

The nobility were almoſt all changed 
throughout the world; for no man dared 
to anſwer to à title of ſuperiority, who 
was not conſcious of ſuperior excellence 
and virtue. 

In the midf of all this buſtle, I was 
ſtruck with the appearance of a large 
bevy of beauties, and women of the firtt 
faſhion, who, with all the conſi- 
dence of good - breediag, enſhrined them- 
{elves in the (everal temples dedicated to 
the Cyprian Venus, ſecure of the uni - 
verſal adorations and proftrations of 
mankind. Others, of interior rank and 
game, very unconcernedly purſued their 
domettic affairs, aud the occupations of 
the needle or the toilette, But it was 
with a ſecret pride that I obſerved a few 
of my dear countrywomen quit their 
dteſſing· rooms and card afſermblies, and 
venture into the puplic, as candidates for 
One lady, in parti- 
cular, forced by the ſacred impulſe, 1 
ſaw marching with modeſt com to 
take poll. ſon of the warden's lodgings . 
in one of our colleges; but obſerving: 


fome young ſtudents at the gate, who 
began to titter as ſhe approached, ſhe 
bluſhed, turned from t with an air 
of pity unmixed with contempt, and re- 
tiring to her beloved retreat, contented 
herſelf with doing all the good that was 
poſſible in a private ſtation, 

The face of affairs began now to be 
verv much altered: all the great offices 
of ftate were filled with able men, who 
were equal to the glorious load, which 
they accepted for the good of their coun- 
try, not fof their own private emolu- 
ment. Brihery and corruption were at 
length happily baniſhed from all com- 
monwealths; for as no man could be 


prevailed on to accept of an employ- 
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ment, for which he was not every way 


qualified, merit was the-only claim to 
orion. 

Univerſal peace and tranquillity ſoon 
enſued ; arts and ſciences daily receiv- 
ed aſtoniſhing improvements; all men 
were alike emulous to excel in ſome. 


thing; and no part was diſhonourable 


to one who acted well. In ſhort, the 
golden age of the poets ſeemed to be re- 
ſtored, 

But while I was reflecting with joy 
and admiration on theſe glorious revo- 
lutions, the tumult of a midnight broil 
awaked me; and I found myſelf in a 
world as full of folly and ablurdity as 
ever it was. 


No CXXXII. THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1785. 


T has been a perpetual objeftion of 
© declaimers againft Providence in all 


ages, that poor and evil are very irre- 
gularly diſtributed among mankind ; 


that the former is too often the portion. 


of the vicious, and the latter of the vir- 
tuous. Numberleſs hypotheſes have been 
framed to reconcile thele appearances to 
the idea of a moral Supreme Being, I 
ſhall mention two only at the preſent, as 
they have been employed by writers of 
a very different turn. 

Some of theſe writers aſſent to the 


truth of the fact, but emleavour to inva- 


lidate the concluſions raiſed on it, by ar- 
guments from rea ſon and revelation, for 
the proof of a furure ſtate;' in which the 
ſeeming and real inconſiſtencies of this 
life will be adjuſted agreeably to eur 
ideas of a moral governor, Now ob- 
jectors will anſwer, and indeed have 
anſwered, that arguments from rea- 
ſon to ſupport this doctrine are ex- 
tremely inconcluſive. They may allow 
it is agreeable to the rules of juſt ana- 
logy, to preſume that the attributes of 
the Supreme Being, which are imper- 
fectly known in the preſent life, will be 
manifeſted more clearly to our apprehen- 
ſions in a future one; but they will call 
it an inverſion of all reaſonable argu- 
ments, to conclude from thence, that 
the moral attributes will be di ſcoverable 
in another ſtate of being, when, by a con- 
feſhon of the fact, that goed and evil are 
ſo irregularly —— no appearances 
of theſe attributes are ſuppoſed to exiſt 
ja the preſent ſyſtem, that book of Na- 


E 


ture, from which alone we collect that 
the author of it is as well as wiſe. 
As little will theſe objetars be influ- 
enced by arguments from revelation, 
To prove natural religion by revelation 
— which can itſelf be erefted. on no other 
principle—they will call but fantaſtic 
reaſoning in a circle, Revelation, they 
will ſay, preſuppoſes the following 
truths, and depends upon their certain- 
ty, that there is a God, and that ſuch 
evidences of his goodneſs and other at- 
tributes are diſcovered from his works, 
as in reaſun ſhould induce us to rely 
with confidence on thoſe oracles deli- 
vered to us as his word. 

Other writers,- who have undertaken 
a defence of Providence, attempt it in 
a different manner. They affirm, it is 
rain preſumption to imagine Man the 
final end of the creation, who may be 


formed ſubſerviently to nobler orders 


and ſyſtems of being: and that God 

verns hy general, not pafticnlar laws; 
avs that reſpect our happineſs as a com- 
munity, not as individuals. But the 
ſame objectors will again reply, that it 
is inconſiſſent with our idea of a Being 
infinitely good, to conceive him deter- 


mining any creature to miſery, however , 


inferior in the order of ral nature, 
or hcwever formed relative to ſuperior 
beings and ſyſtems. y will think 
it not more reconcileable with our idea 
of a Being infinitely wiſe, to imagine 
him incapable of accommodating Jaws, 


however general, to the intereſt of every . 


particular. They will detire an expla- 
f nation 
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nation how Jaws can reſpeQ the happi- 
tels of any ſyltem, which are ſuppoſed 
too generally to be productive of miſery, 
even to the moſt valuable individuals that 
compoſe it. 

This argument, drawn from the go- 
vernment of God by general, not parti- 
cular laws, ſeems by no means to have 
been attended with the ſucceſs it was 
entitled to : and it appears to have failed 
of this end, not from a deſect in the ar- 

ment itſelf, but either becauſe it has 

n ill underſtood, or not purſued to it's 
full extent, When unbeltevers diſclaim 
againſt the ſuppoſed unequal diſtribution 
of things, they in conſequence condemn 
the general laws from which they pro- 
ceed, To reply then that God governs 
by general, not particular laws, is a re- 
petition only of the foundation of their 
complaints, not an anſwer to them, 
There is another miſtake in the manage- 
ment of this argument. In the conſi- 
deration of the excellence of human 
laws, we are not content with viewing 
them intrinſically in themſelves; but 
compare them with the particular coun- 
try, teinper, manners, ank other cir- 
enmitances, of that people for whom 
they are intended. Now, in the conſide · 
ration of divine laws, we have not pur- 
ſued the ſame method; and for this rea- 
fon, among others, unbelievers have 
triumphed in the imagined weakneſs of 
one of the nobleft arguments that has 
ever been employed in the nobleſt of 
cauſes, a defence of Providence. 

God governs by gereral, not parti- 
enlar Jaws, becauſe the former alone are 
adapted to the condition of human kind. 
In this imperfe& ſtate we are entirely 
ungcquainted with the real nature of 
thoſe beings which ſurround us. We 
are ignorant from what principle or in- 
ternal conſtitution they derive a power 
of operating on other beings, or in what 
manner the operation is performed. We 
have no knowledge of cauſes but in their 
effects, and in thoſe effects alone, which 
are groſs'y viſible to our material organs. 
We ſuppoſe the ſame eſfe&s invariably 
proc ced from the ſame cauſes, except 
where a miraculous power interpoſes, 
and ſuper ſedes for a moment the general 
courſe of, nature, which reſumes it's 
former conſtancy, when the ſuperior in- 
fluence that controuled it is removed. 
duch rare exceptions do not perplex our 
condu&, which is regulated by the ge- 
deral rule: but, to deſtroy this general 
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order as frequently as the imagined in- 
tereſt of individuals ſeems to us to re- 
quite it, is to confound human know 
ledge, and, in conſequence, human ac- 
tion, The huſbandman commits his 
ſeed to the ground, with a preſumption 
that the earth retains all thoſe powers 
which promote vegetation. He con- 
cludes that the ſeaſons will return in their 
ſtated order; that the ſun will warm and 
invigorate, where it ſhines, and ſhowers 
cool and refreſh, where they fall, as in 
ancient times, Certain eſtabliſhed pro- 
— in matter, and certain eſtabliſhed 
aws of motion, are preſum:d in the 
meaneſt mechanical operation, nay, in 
the leaſt congderable actions of our lives. 
Let us repreſent to ourſclves ſuch a 
ſyſtem of things exiſting, as, in the opi- 
nion of an objector to the preſent, would 
juſtify our conceptions of a moral Sus 
preme Being. Let us imagine every ele- 
ment and power of nature, in the mi- 
nuteſt as well as the greateſt inſtances, 
operating to the preſervation and ad- 
vantage of the good; and, on the con- 
trary, concurring to produce miſery aad 
deltruttion to the wicked. The good 
man inhabits a hovſe with great ſecu- 
rity, whole walls decline near two feet 
from the perpendicular. He falls aflee 
with a lighted candle at the bed - ſide, 


and the flame it produces, though ſuf - 


ficient to conſume the dwelling of the 
wicked, plays but as a lambent vapour 
on his curtains, He drinks a glals of 


aqua - fortis, by miſtake, for the ſame 
c 


quantity of champagne, and finds it 
only an innocent enlivener of his ſpirits, 
The heats of ſummer, and the froſts of 
winter, occaſion the {ame agreeable ſen- 
ſations. Rich wines and poignant ſauces 
attenuate his juices, and rectify the ſcor - 
butic habit of his body. The bad mana 
on the other hand, experieaces very op- 
polite effects. He fits frozen with c 

over that fire which communicates 
warmth to the reſt of the company at 
the extremity of the room. At ano- 
ther time he ſcalds his fingers by dipping 
them into cold water. A baſon of broth, 
or rice-milk, intoxicates his brain. He 
acquires the ſtone and a complication of 
diſtempers from a vegetable diet : and 
at laſt concludes a miſerable being, by 
paſſing under an arch of ſolid ſtone, 


which his own iniquities drew down 


upon his head, 
Let us reſt a moment to expreſs our 
admiration of ſuch - ſyltem, and then 
2 


enquire 
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enquire how the bulk of mankind, nei- 
ther perfect ſaints nor deſperate ſinners, 
but partaking generally of the qualities 
of both, ſhall regulate their conduct in 
conformity to it. From a confidence in 
their integrity, ſhall they inhabit houſes 
that are nodding to their ruin; or, from 
a diſtruſt of their virtues, be afraid to 
venture themſelves under the dome of 
St. Paul's? Shall they praftiſe regula- 
rity and exerciſe, as wholeſome rules of 
life; or, indulging themſelves in indo- 
lence, ſwallow every day gallons of 
claret as the grand. elixir? Shall they 
remain undetermined whether the centre 
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of an ice-houſe, or the chimney-corner, 
is the more comfortable ſituation in the 
Chriſtmas holidays? And ſhall they re. 
treat in the dog-days to cool ſhades and 
running ſtreams; or, covering themſelves 
with ſurtouts, hurry away to the {weat- 


ing rooms of bagnios ? 


o ſuch inconvenient concluſions are 
the perſons reduced, whoſe narrow views, 


and narrower prejudices, furniſh them 


with complaints againſt the prevailing 
ſyſtem; which is wiſeſt and beſt, be- 
cauſe fitteſt for mankind, to whoſe wants 
i: is accommodated, and to whole facul- 
ties it is proportioned. 
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E Ih is nothing in this we rld 
that a man places fo high a value 
upon, or that he parts with ſo reluctant- 
ly, as the idea of his own Conſequence. 
Amidft care, ſickneſs, and misforrune ; 
amidſt dangers, diſappointments, and 
death itſelf; he holds fatt this idea, and 
yields it up but with his laſt breath, 
Happy indeed would it be, if virtue, 
wiſdom, and ſuperior abilitirs of doing 


ood, were the baſis of our Conſequence; 


ut the misfortune is, we are generally 
apt to place it in thoſe very qualities for 
which the thinking part of mankind 
either hate or deſpiſe us. The man of 
pleaſure derives his Conſequence from 
the number of women he has ruined ; 
the man of honour, from the duels he 
has fought ; the country ſquire, from the 
number of bottles he can drink; the 
man of learning, by puzzling you with 
what you do not underſtand; the igno- 
rant man, by talking of what he does 
not underſtand himſelt; wy lady's wo- 
man, by dreſſing like a woman of qua- 
 Hity; and my lady herſelf, by appearing 
in clothes unworthy of one of her houſe. 
maids, 

Thoſe, who in their own ſituations, 
are unfortunately of no Conſequence, 
are catching at every opportunity that 

offers itſelf to acquire - Thus the 
blockhead of fortune flies from the 
company that would improve him, to 
be a man of Conſequence among the 
vulgar z while the independent citizen 
ives up the eaſe and enjoyment which 
would find in the company and con- 
verſation of his equals, to be mortified 
by the pride and arrogance of his ſupe- 
ors at the other end of the town, in 


order to be a man of Conſequence at his 
return. 


I remember an Anabaptiſt taylor in the 


city, who, to make himſelf a man of 
Conſequence, uſed to hoaſt to his cuſ- 
tomers, that however ſilent hiſtory had 
been upon a certain affair, he c- vid 
affirm upon his credit, that the mn in 
the maſk who cut off King Chal:s's 
head, was his own grandfather, I knew 
alſo a ſhoe-boy at Cambridge, when [ 
was ſtudent at St. John's, who was af- 
terwards tranſported for picking pock- 
ets, but who having at his return com- 
menced gameſter, and of courſe made 
himſelf company for gentlemen, uſed al- 
ways to preface what he had to ſay with 
—+* | remember when I was abread, or 
when I was at college.” But even a 
more ridiculous inſtance than this, is in 
an old gentlewoman, who has lately 
taken a garret at my barber's: this h 
whoſe father, it ſeems, was a juſtice ot 
the quorum—conſtantly fits three whole 
hours every evening over a hal'penny 
roll and a farthing's worth of cleric, 
becauſe it was the cuſtom of her family, 
ſhe ſays, to dine late, and fit a long 
while. This kind of Conſequence was 
very happily ridiculed by Tom Slaugh- 
ter the butcher, at Newmarket, Every 
body knows that Tom's father was 3 
gentleman who ran throvgh a very good 
eſtate cocking amd horſe-racing- 
Tom being aſked, laſt meeting, by oe 
who had known him in his proſperi y, 
how he could deſcend to ſo low a calling 
as that of a butcher, anſwered" Why, 
© you know, Sir, our family always 
* took a pride in kMing their own mut- 
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That this affectatĩon of Conſequence 
is the molt ridiculous of all vanities, 
every body will allow. But where men 
of real worth in all other reſpects are 
poſſeſſed of it, or where perſons in great 
aud honourable ſtations render them- 
ſelves and their employments contemp- 
tible by ſuch affeRation, it is then ſeri- 
ouſly to be lamented. 

Our anccſtors derived their Conſe- 

vence from their igdependency; and 
lupported it by their integrity and hoſ- 
pitality, They reſided upon their ſeve- 
ral e kept open houſes for 
their neighbours and tenants. The 
txerted themſelves in deeds of hardineſs 
and activity; and their wives and 
daughters were modeſt and good houſe- 
wives, 

There is an epitaph in Peck's collec- 
tion of curious hiſtorical pieces, which 
Ans that book is but in a few hands, and 
as I do not remember to have ſeen it in 
any other collection ſhall here tranſ- 
cribe, that our gentry of the preſent 
times may be inſtructed in the art of 
making themſelves perſons of real Con- 
ſequence, This epitaph——which, for it's 
natural wo and ſimplicity, is equal 
to any thing of the kind as written in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, upon that noble 
and famaus knight, Sir Thomas Scot, 
of Scot's Hall, in the county, of Kent, 
who died on the zoth day of Decem- 
ber /1 $94, and was buried at Bradborn 
church, His mother was the daughter 
of Sir William Kempe. He ſerved in 
many parliaments as knight of the ſhire 
for that county, In the memorable 
yu 1588, .upon the council's ſending 

im a letter on the Wedneſday, ac- 
quainting him with the approach of the 
Spaniſh Armada, he ſent four thouſand 
armed men to Dover on the Thuriday, 
The inhabitants of Aſhford would have 
pud the charges of his funeral, on con- 
tion that his corpſe might have been 
bur led in the church. 


EPITAP H. 


I. 
HERE bes Sir Thomas Scor by name; 
Oh hapie Kewrye that bore him 
Sir Ray x01, with four knights of fame, 
Lyv'd lyneally before him. 
11. 
His viefes were R AK RA, H EYMAN,BELSRRE; 
His Ivwe to them unfayned. 
He lyved nyne and fifty yeare; 
Aud ſcventeen lowles he gayned. 
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His firſt wief bore them everie one: 
The world might not have myſt berl 
She was a verie p , 


The ladie Bucks T's ſyſter. 


IV. W 
His widowe lyves in ſober ſorte ; 
No matron more diſcreter. 
She till reteiynes a good reporte, 
And is a great howſekeper. 


v. 
He — being call'd to ſpecial . 
Did what might beſt behove him. 
The Quzzxz of ENGLAND gave him gracez 
The KING of HAN did love him. 


VIs 
His men and tenants wail'd the daye, 
* kinn and cuntrie cried! 
younge and old in KEN may ſaye 
Woe woorth the daye he died. 5 


Vir. 
He made his porter ſhut his gates 
To ſycophants and briebors ; 
And ope them wide to greate eſtates, 
And alſoe to his neighbors. 


ö vIIt. 
His hous was rightlye termed hall, 
Whoſe bred and beef was readie. 
It was a verie hoſpitall, 
And refuge fur the needie, 


IX. 
From whence never ſtept aſide, 
In winter nor in ſommer. 
In Chriſtmas time he did provide 
Good cheer for evetie comer. 


* 
Whenany ſervis ſhould be donn, 
He lyeked not to lyngar; | 
The rich would ride, the poor would runn, 
If he held up his fingar. 


Xl. . 
He kept tall men, he rydd great hors 3 
He did ladite mot fine ve; 
He us'd f-w words, but cold diſcoutt 
Both wiſely and dy vinelye. 
rt. 
His lyving meane, lis chargies greate, 
His daughters weil be ted; 
Althogh that he were le fte in debt, 
In fine he nothing o-] dd; 


s x!11, 
But died in rich and hapie ftate, 
Belov'd of man and woman 
And—which is yeat much more than that 
He was envy dof no man. ; 


XIV, 
In juſtice he did much excel, 
In law he never wrangled; 
He boov'd rellygion wondrous well, 
But he was not new fangled. 


aPz xv. Let 
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| xv. 
Let Rownzy marſh, and Dovrx ſaye, 
Aſk Nox norN camp at leyſuer, 
If he were woont to make delaye, 
To doe his cuntrie pleaſure. 


XVI. 
But As uro D's proffer paſſeth all, 
It was both rare and gentle; 


They wold have, pay'd his funerall, 
T' have tomb'd him in their temple, 
xVI1, 
Ambition he did not regard, 
No boaſter, nor no bragger; 


He ſpent, and lookt for no reward, 
He cold not play the bagger. 
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INa former paper I attempted to prove 
* the laws mult bd and, not 

articular, which God employs in the 
— of mank ind. Let us now 
examine a little particularly the nature 
of the complaints which theſe laws o- 


caſion, and conſider how far the exiſtence | 


of a Providence is rendered precarious 
them. 

WMe lament that happineſs and miſery 
are very irregularly diftributed among 
the good and bad: and yet, as it has 
been well oblerved, are by no means 
determined in queRions, very neceſſary 
to” be preciſely ſettled, before we form 
this concluſion ; as, what is the final and 
proper happineſs of man? And who are 
the good, and who are the bad, that 
deſerve to partake of it, or to be excluded 
from it? He is not a good man at Rome, 
who is a good man at London: nay, 
in the ſame country, this ſect adores 
him as a ſaint, whom another proclaims 
a miniſter of darkneſs. The patriot of 
one party is the rebel of the oppoſite one. 
The happineſs, they, or miſery, of ſuch a 
perſon, becomes very frequently, at the 
ſame time, and in the very ſame place, 
both an argument in the belief and re- 
jection of a Providence, 

Again, the greateſt part of the miſ- 
fortunes which afflict us, are concluded 
to ariſe from the action of general laws; 
when, in reality, they proceed from our 
own wilful appoſition to them, and re- 
fuſal to accept them as the meaſure of 
our conduct. Obſcure and limited as 
human reaſon is, it is ſufficient to diſ- 
cover to us certain defirable ends, and 
certain means fitted to produce them: 
ends not to be procured by the appli- 
cation of different means, and means not 
adapted to procure different ends, 
Phyſical cauies produce phyſical, and 
moral cauſes moral effects. It is ſurely 
prreaſonable to invert this order, and 
expect moral effects from phyſical cauſes, 
and phyſical effects from moral cauies. 


- 


It is unreaſonable to expect, that the 
virtues of a ſaint or martyr will ſecure 
us from the dangers of a well or pre- 
cipice, i$ we advance to them with a 
bandage over our eyes. We ſhould ſmile 
at the country gentleman's ſimplicity, 
who diſbelieved a Providence, — 
fox · hunting, port, and tobacco, were in- 
capable of inſpiring him with the genius 
of Milton, or becauſe he was unfurniſh- 
ed with the ſagacity and penetration of 
Locke, after a dozen years attendance 
to every debate at the quarter-{:fſions. 
The epicure would be entitled to as little 
ſerious treatment, who embraced the 
ſame atheiſtical tenet, bec iuſe his ſtream 
did not flow with burgundy and cham- 
pagne, or becauſe haunches of veniſon, 
turtles and turbots, did not riſe as ſpon- 
taneoufly from his hot-beds as muſh- 
rooms. We ſhould treat ſuch charac- 
ters with ridicule ; but are others leſs 
ridieulous, who expect effects as dil- 
proportionate to their cauſes as thoſe 
juſt deſcribed ? Should the wiſe and good 
complain, that they are not rich and 
robuſt like particular wicked men; the 
reply is obvious: the means that pro- 
cure wiſdom and virtue are very diff; rent 
from thoſe that procure health and riches, 
Do they lament that they are not in pol- 
ſe Mon of thuſe external advant: ges, 
when they have neglected the natural 
methods of acquiring them, which per- 
ſons leſs valuable have purſned with 
ſucceſs? It is no object ion againſt a 
Providence, that men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, or figs from thil- 
tley ; they have reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
while jt is in their power to receive 
them from the plants proper to their 
production. 

Let it be allowed, that on ſome 
occaſions, with all our precaution, the 
order of nature may operate to ot 
diſadvantage: the torrent may ober- 
whelm, the flame conſume, or the :21th- 


quake fwaltow us ; but ate general laws 
to 


"> 
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to be condemned, becauſe in particular 
inſtances they give us tranſient pain, or 
even determine our preſent ſtate of being, 
which they have contributed to preſerve 
in every period of it, and on which not 
only our happineſs, but our very exilt- 
ence, has depended? It is a neceſſary 
condition of a compound ſubſtance, like 
the material part of man, to be ſubje*t to 
<ffolution, — cauſes exterior to it, or 
united with it's conſtitution. Does a 
more convincing argument ariſe againſt 
a Providence from it's diſſolution at one 
ſeaſon rather than another? or from it's 
diſſolution by an external, rather than 
an internal cauſe, which is as effect ual 
to the end, though leſs precipitate in the 
means ? ; 

Some few caſes much fewer than are 
generally imagined—-may pollibly be 
ſtated, where, in the preſent life, the 
moment of miſery to a faultleſs creature 
may exceedingly overbalance the mo- 
ment of it's happineſs ; as when it is in- 
troduced into being with infirmities of 
body, too obitinate for temperance and 
diſcipline to correft, and which render 
it inſenfible to every enjoyment, But 
to ſolve theſe appearances, a well- ſu 
ported revelation that inftructs us in the 
dof; ine of a future tate, may fitly be ap- 
plied: for though revelation cannot ſerve 
as a baſis to natural religion, on which 
it is only a ſuperſtruRure, yet it may be 
extremely uſetul ro reconcile the ſeeming 
inconſiſtences of a ſyſtem, diſcovered to 
be good by argunents of another kind; 
and reaſon will acquieſce in the truths it 
teache3, as agreeable to it's own dic- 
tates. of 

After premiſing theſe reflections, I 
may venture to make public the follow- 
ing letter from a very learned female 
co reſpondent, 


MR, FiTZ-ADAM, 
] I bas been ſome ſurprize to me, that 

in à paper which ſcems deſigned to 
correct our judgments, and reduce the 
influence of faſhion, fully, prejudice, and 
piſſion, you have never confuted a prin- 
ciple, which is a compoſition of them all; 
] mean, the belief of a Providence. It 
anſwers indeed no individual purpoſe, 
except to. countenance the inſolence of 
our parſons, who maintain it in defiance 
of the wiſdom of their ſuperiors, lava 
early initiated in that Au philoſophy, 
which explained the creation by a tor- 
tui: us concourſe of atoms. An iu - 
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nite number of particles, varied in ſhape, 
ſize, and colour, and embracing each 
other in all poſſible poſitions, opened a 
ſcene as entertaining to my fancy as it 
was intelligible to my 3 
My brother was an able advocate. for 
this opinion; and his ſituation in a 

under the preſſure of il}-health, loſs of 
fortune, reputation, and friends, fur- 
niſhed him with copious arguments to 
ſupport it. A maiden aunt, indeed, 


who had the management of my educa- * 


tion, was perpetually repreſenting his 
principles as impious, and his argu- 
ments for them 4s abſurd. That boſe 
of reputation and friends was the natu- 
ral conſequence of a want of common 
honeſty ; loſs of fortune, of extrava- 
gance ; and loſs of health, of debauche- 
ry. am aſhamed to confeſs, that theſe 
childiſh reaſons had too much weight 
with me, and that I continued too 

ina fluctuating Rate between truth 

error. I thank God, however, that my 
own misfortunes have taken off the partial 
bias from my mind, and opened it to 
conviction and the reaſon of things. 
My beauty impaired, if not loſt, by the 
{m;!1-pox, the death of a favourite child, 
the ſcantineſs of my circumſtances, and 
the brutality of my huſhand, have proved 


beyond exception that no moral Bei g 


preſides oyer us, I ſhall not trouble 
you with a repetition of the ſame non- 
ſenſe employed againſt me, as before 


againſt my brother, by the ſame ancient 
with — 


lady, She concl 
that complaints of circumſtances, 

the brutality of a huſband, came with 
an indifferent grace from a perſon who, 
after rejecting ſo many advantageous 
offers, eſcaped from a window with a 
ſtranger ſhe had ſcarcely ſeen, You 
will do me the juſtice to believe, that 
my judgment on this occaſion was re- 
gulate:l more by my own feelings than 
the eloquence of my aunt. My ſatiſ- 
faction is, that the good lady, inſenſibly 
to hcriclf, ſeems now becoming con- 
vert to thoſe opinions hich half her 


life has been employed to confute. Some 


late circumſtances have indeed - 


gered her orthodoxy. She has made a a 


new diſcovery, that the is conſalerably 
turned of ſeventy, and feels the infirmi- 
ties which accompany that ſeaſon 
making hafty-advances to-her. Her fa» 
ther confeſſor, and ancient admirer, the 
vicar of the pariſh, — his leg not 
long ſu gi, and i<ccived other cont uſions, 


not 


þ 
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not yet made public, by a fall from a 
vicious horſe: and a lady in the neigh- 


very ſuperior to her own, by the acceſ. 
ſion of her huſband A eſtate and 


bourhood, whom ſhe had never forgiven- title, to which he has been preſumptive 


the inſult of diſputing formerly the pre- 
cedence at church, is placed in a rank 


heir for above theſe twenty years, I 
am, &c, 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


vin, 

yr E are few things which con- 
tribute more to miſlead our judg- 
ments, and pervert our morals, than 
the confuſion of our ideas ariſing from 

the abuſe of words. Hence it hourl 
Happens, that virtues and vices are fo 
blended and diſguiſed, by taking each 
other's names, that almoſt the worſt 
actions a man can be guilty of ſhall be 
attributed to an elevated and laudable 
ſpirit. Thus the moſt extravagant fel- 
low living, who, to keep up an oſten- 
tatious figure by all kinds of expence, 
ſets his country and conſcience to fale, 
ſhall be extolled by all about him as a 
noble generous ſoul, above the low con- 
fideration of dirty money. The high- 
mettled blood, who debauches his friend's 
wife or daughter; who witholds a tradeſ- 
man's juſt debt, that he may be punctual 
with a ſharper ; in ſhort, who dares do 
any injury, and run the man through 
the body who ſhall reſent it, calls him- 
elf, and is called by the world, a man 
of gallantry and honour. Oeconomy is 
put out of countenance by the odious 
word Avarice; and the moſt rapacious 
covetouſneſs takes ſhelter under the terms 
Prudence and Diſcretion. An eaſy 
thovghtleſſneſs of temper, which betrays 
the owner io recommend a ſcoundret ; 
to lend to, or be bound for, a ſpend- 
thrift ; to conform with all the gallant 
ſchemes of a profligate ; to heap favours 
on a pimp or ſharper, even to the neg- 
lect of meritorious fnends, and fre- 
| quently to the diſtrefling a wife and 
ildren; in fine, that ealy diſpoſition 
of mind which cannot reſiſt. jmportunity, 
be the ſolicitor ever fo unworthy, is dig- 
nified with the moſt amiable of all epi- 
thets, Good - nature; and ſo the thing 
itſelf brought into diſgrace by the miſ- 

application of the word, ; 

- The bare mention of theſe abuſes is 
ſufficient to lead every thinking reader 


into a larger catalogue of the like kind. 


* 
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Hence it is that falſchood uſurps the 
place of truth, and ignominy of merit ; 
and though this may have been the com- 
plaint of all ages and nations of the ci. 
vilized world, yet {till the cheaters and 
the cheated are as numerous as ever, 

T have been led into theſe reflections 
by the ſuperficial and mittaken opinions 
which are almoſt univerſally received of 
two gentlemen in a neighbouring coun. 
ty, at whoſe houſes I have been lately 
entertained, and whoſe characters J thai! 
here delineate, concealing their real 
names under the fictitious ones of Som- 
brinus and Hilarius. 

Sombrinus is a younger hrother of a 
noble family, whoſe intrinſc worth 
having been deſcried and valued by a 
man of ſolid ſenſe in the neighbourhood, 
procured him the happineſs of his only 
daughter in marriage, with a fortune of 
a thouſand pounds per annum. Som- 
brinus is a man of extraordinary natu- 
ral parts, cultivated by much reading 
and obſervation : of nice honour ; ſin- 
cere in his friendſhips, which are but 
few ; ard univerſally — A warm 
lover ot his religion and country; and 
an excellent juſt ice of the peace, in which 
capacity he takes infinite pains to allay 
bitterneſs and compoſe quarrels. Picus 
himſelf, a regularity of devotion is kept 
up in his family. His numerous iſſue 
—to which he is rather eſſentially affec- 
tionate than fond—obliges him to co- 
nomy, though his natural inclination is 
fironger towards diſpehſing riches than 
— them. His equipage ap(d table 
are rather neat and ſofneient than ſump- 
tuons, Reaſonable people are always 
welcome to him; but the riotous find 
their account neither in his temperance 
nor his converſation. With all theſe 
good qualities, his too great avidity for 
book-knowledge, his penetration into 
men and manners, combining with 2 
ſickly habit of body, render him apt to 
be ſplenetic or filent, upon eceafions 
wherein his delicacy is groſsly offended, 
Hence the much · injured r 
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under the calumny of a very ill. natured 
nan, among all thole who have a flight 
acquaintance of him; while even his in- 
timates, who &e him at all hours, and 
in every mood, though convinced of the 
goodneſs of his heart, and the purity of 
his intentions, are yet obliged, when 
contending in his favour, to grant that 
he has often the appearance of an ill- 
humoured man. f 

Hilarius is a downright country gen- 
tleman ; à bon vivant; an indefatigable 
ſportſman. He can drink his gallon at 
a ſitting, and will tell you he was never 
fick nor ſorry in his life. He married a 
moſt dilagreeable woman with a vaſt 
fortune, whom, however, he contents 
himſelf with flighting, merely becauſe 
he cannot take the trouble of uſing her 
ill. For the ſame reaſon he is ſeldom 
ſeen to be angry, unleſs his favourite 
horſe ſhould happen to be lamed, or the 
game-a& infringed. Having an eſtate 
of above five thoutand a year, his ſtrong 
beer, ale, and wine cellar, are always 
well ftored ; to either of which, as allo 
to his table, abounding. in plenty of 
good viduals, ill-forted and ill dreſſed, 
every voter and fox-hunter claims 2 Kind 
of right, He roars for the church, 
which he never viſits, and is eternally 
cracking his coarſe jeſts, and talking 
ſmut to the parſons; whom, if he can 
make fuddled, and expole to contempt, 
it is the higheſt pleaſure he can enjoy. 
As for his lzy friends, nothing is more 


. frequent with him than to ſet them and 


their ſervants dead drunk upon their 
horles, to whoſe ſagacity it is left to 
find the way home in a dark winter's 
night; and ſhouM any of them happen 
to be found half ſmothered in a ditch 
the next morning, it affords him exce]- 
lent diverſion for a twelvemonth after. 
His ſons are loobies, and his daughters 
hoydens : not that he is covetous, but 
careleſs in their educations. Through 
the ſame indolence, his baſtards, of 
which he has not a few, are left to the 
pariſh ; and his men and maid-fervants 
run riot without controul for want of 
diſciplige in the family. He has a mor- 
tal averſing to any interruption in his 
mirth, Tell him of a calamity that has 
befallen any of his acquaintance, he 
aks where ſtands the bottle? Propoſe 
to him the aſſiſting at a quarter · leſſions, 
he is engaged at a cock match; or ſhould 
he, through curioſity, make his appear- 
ance there, ever jovial and facetious, 
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and equally free from the diſturbance of 
paſſion and compaſſion, he will crack 
his joke from the bench with the va- 
grant whom he ſentences to be whipt 
through the county, or with the felon 
whom he condemns to the gallows. 
Such is his condeſcenſion, that he makes 
no ſcruple to take his pipe and pot at an 
alchouſe with the very dregs of the peo- 
= As for the parliament—though 

is {eat in it coſts him very dear in hou 
keeping—if the fate of the nation de- 
pended upon his attendance there, he 
would not be prevailed on to quit the 
country in the ſhooting or hunting ſea- 
ſon, unleſs forced up by a call of the 
houſe. In fine, it is an invariable 
maxim with him, let what will happen, 
never to give himſelf one moment's con- 
cern. Are you in health and proſpe - 
rity? No one is readier to club a laughr 
with you; but he has no ear to the voice 
of diitreſs or complaint. The buſineſs . 
of his life is (what he calls) pleaſure; 
to promote this, he annually conſumes 
his large income, which, without any 
deſign of his, may happen indeed to do 
ſome good, 


And wander, Heav'n-direQed, to the poor. 


With theſe emlowments, there are at 
leaſt nine in ten who give the prefe- 
rence to Hilarius, and laviſh on him the 
epithets of the worthieit, the nobleſt, 
and the beſt natured creature aliye ; 
while Sombrinus is ridiculed as a deadly 
wiſe man, a milkſop, ftingy, proud, 
ſullen, and ill-natured. Yet Sombri- 
nus is the man to' whom every one flies, 
whenever there is a demand for juſtice, 
good ſenſe, wholeſome counſel, or real 
charity: to Hilarius, when the belly 
only is to be conſulted, or the time dif» 
ſipated. 

Thus are the thouſand good qualities 
of Sombrinus eclipſed by a too reſerved. 
and ſerious turn of mind; while Hila- 
rius, on the falſe" credit of generoſi 
and good-humour, without one fingls 
virtue in his compoſition, ſwims tri- 
3 with the ſtream of applauſe, 
and is eſteemM by every one of his ac- 
quaintance for having only the abilities 
of a compleat voluptuary. 

T cannot diſmiſs this letter without 
lamenting the miſtaken opinions uſually 
received of characters l:ke theſe, as'a 
woeful inftance of the depravity of our 
hearts as well as heads. A man may 
with equal propriety aver, that the re 
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who ſhewed himſelf for a ſhilling laſt 
winter at Charing Croſs, was in every 
reſpect a much greater man than Mr. 
Pope, who had the misfortune of being 


- 


low, crooked, and afflicted with the 
head-ache. I am, Sir, your conſtant 
reader, and moſt humble ſervant, 

W. M. 


No CXXXVI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1755. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
«in, | 
S it is incumbent on an hiſtorian, 
who writes the hiſtory of his own 
times, to take notice of public and re- 
niarkable events; fo I apprehend it to 
be the buſineſs of writers of eſſuys for 
entertainment and inſtruction, to mark 
the paſſions as they riſe, ard to treat of 
thoſe eſpecially, which appear to influ- 
ence the manners of the age they live 
an. 

The love of noiſe, though a paſſion 
obſervable in all times and countries, 
has yet been fo predominant of late 
years, and given riſe to ſo many of our 
motdern cuſtoms, that I cannot think it 
unworthy cf one of your ſpeculations. 

In many inliances this paſſion is ſub- 
ordinate to, and-proceeds from another, 
which is no leſs univerſal, and no lefs 
commendahle; I mcan, the love of fame. 
Noiſe, or ſound in gevera', has been 
conſidered as a means whereby thou- 
fans have rendered themſelves famous 
in their generation; and this is the rea- 
ſon why to be famous, and to make a 
noiſe in the world, are commonly un- 
derſtood as equivalent expretſions. Hence 
alſo the trumpet, hecauſe one cf the 
mc noble intiruments of found, was 
anciently made ſacred to the heathen 
gorldeſs of Fame: fo that even at this 
day, when the world is too hackward 
in doing juſtice to a man's merit, and 
| he is conſtrained to do it himſelf, he is 
very properly ſaid to found his own 
praiſes, or trumpet out his fame. 

The great utility and advantages 
which may be obtained from noite, in 
. ſeveral other reſpects, are very apparent. 
In the pulpit, the preacher who declaims 
in the loudeſt manner, is ſure to gain the 
greateſt number of followers. He has 
alſo the ſatisfact ĩun of knowing that the 
devotion of a great part of his audience 
depends more upon the ſoundneſs of his 
lungs, than the ſoundnels of his doc- 
- trine. a : 

At the bar, every one knows the 
great influence of found; and, indeed, 


where people accuſtom themſelves to 
talk much, and mran little, it behoves 


them to ſubſtitute noiſe in the place cf 
eloquence. It is alto a very juſt re- 
mark, that ſcurrility and abuſe require 
an elc vation of the voice. 

In the ſenate it is often ſeen that the 
noiſe, and thunder with which the p1- 
triot ſhakes the houſe, has redounded 
more to the good of his country, than 
all the knowledge of the hiſtory and laws 
of it, locked up in the breaſts of pro- 
found politicians, who have wantcd 
voices to make themſelves heard, 

From a conviction that noiſe in gene- 
ral can be made ſubſervient to ſo many 
good purpoſes, we may eahly imagine 
that a great fondneſs mult be often 
ſhewn for it, even where it's ulefuineis 
or tendency is not immediately diſcerni- 
ble: for from the very force of habit, 
the means will often be purſued, here 
the end is not perhaps attainable. 

At a coffee-houſe which I frequent 
at the St. James's end of the town, I 
meet with two ſets of young men, com- 


monly diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Beaux and Bloods, who are perpetual- 
ly interrupting the converſation of the 
company, either with whiſtling of tures, 
liſping of new- faſhioned oaths, trolling 
out affected ſpeeches and ſhort ſentences; 
or elſe with recitals of bold adventures 
paſt, and much bolder which they are 
about to engage in. But as noiſe is 
more becoming a Blood than a Beau, I 
am generally divertzd with the one, and 
always tired with the other. : 
This has led me to reflect on the wiſ- 
dom which has been thewn in the inſti- 
tution of certain clubs and noAurral 
meetings for men, into which no perſons 
can be ddmitted as members, but thole 
who are diſpoſed to make that particu- 
lar noiſe only which. is agreeable to the 


taſtes and talents of their reſpective ſo- 


cieties. Thus the members of one clu9 
vent their noilc in politics; thoſe of an- 
other in critical difcregtions on eating 
and drinking; a third gerbaps in ſtoty- 
telling; and a fourth in a conſtant * 
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tion of merry ſongs. In moſt of theſe 
clubs there are preſidents choſen and 
inveſted with authority to be as * 
as they pleaſe themſelves, and to infli 
p-nalties on all thoſe who open out of 
time. | 

The ladies indeed are ſomewhat more 
limited in their topics for noiſe, though 
their meetings for venting it are more 
numerous than thoſe of the men. They 
alſo lie under the diſadvantage of having 
voices of a tone too ſoft and delicate t 
be heard at a great diſtance : but they 
ſeem in ſome meaſure to have obviated 
theſe advantages by agreeing to talk 
all together; by which means, and as 


the ſubje& is generally of the vitupera- 


tive kind, they are able to cope with 
the men, even at the moſt vociferous 
of their clubs, 

Again; thoſe diverſions, in which 
noiſe molt abounds, have been always 
held in the higheſt eſtzem. The true 
and original country ſquire, who is ac- 
tuated by this generous paſſion for noiſe, 
prefers the diverſion of hunting to all 
other enjoyments upon earth. He can 
entertain his companions for hours to- 
gether with talking of his hounds, and 
extolling the divine muſic and harmony 
of their tonguesz and ſcarce ever goes 
to bed without winding the horn, and 
having the full cry in his parlour, 
Horſe-racing, cock · fighting, bull - bait- 
ing, and the like, are ſports which fill 
the hearts of the common. le with 
the moſt extravagant delight; while their 
voices are employed in the loudeft ſhouts 
and exclamations. In the opinion of 
our Engliſh Gilors, no entertainment 
can be compleat where the all-cheerin 
huzza is wanting; by the force of hie 


they are inſpired with ſuch and 
reſolution, that even fighting itſelf be- 
romes their diverſion. 


In London, where many of theſe 
ſpirits cannot be enjoyed, the for 
noiſe has appeared in varioub otherſhapes. 
It has, within the memery of moſt men, 
given riſe to routs, drums, and hurri- 
canes 5 which in all probability would 
have been improved into cannonades, 
thunders, and earthquakes, before this 
time, had it not been for the late panics 
on account of ſome concuſſions in the 
air, very much reſembling thoſe of a 
real earthquake, However, as a proof- 
that the names already given to thoſe 
polite aſſemblies are extremely _ 
tor them, I need only to — 


are uſually compoſed of what is 
called the beit company, who from time 
immemorial have pleaded the privilege 
of birth for talking as loud as they can. 
Among the many other inſtances of 


the effects of this paſſion in high life, I 
ſhall only take notice of one more 3 


which is an ingenious method - unknown 


to our foretathers—of making a thun- 


dering noiſe at people's doors; by which 
you are generally given to underſtand, 
that ſome n a conſequence does 
you the honour to ſuppoſe are in 
the land of the living. FR" Ps 


Some may think that it will bear a 


diſpute, whether ſuch a violent ham- 
— at people s doors may not be 
looked upon, in the eyes of the law, as 


an attempt of a forci 222 2 1 — g 


my humble opinion, t 
conſtrued to an action of aſſault and 
battery ; ſince it may be proved that the 


generality of thoſe who are guilty of 


this miſdemeanor have really no intęn- 
tion of making any entry at all; for 
when doors are opened to them, they 
cure their retreat as faſt as they can, 


flying from the face of thoſe whom they 


count their enemies when at home, and 
viſit as their friends when abroad. 

I have now by me a certain curious 
book of memoirs, wherein. the ſenti- 
ments of a wealthy old lady in the city, 
with regard to the uſefulneſs of noiſe, 
ſcem very nearly to correſpond with the 
vbſervations I have here made upon that 
ſubject. I ſhall tranſcribe a ſhort paſ- 
ſage from the character of this lady, and 
and conclude my letter, 

Towards the decline of her da 
© ſhe took lodgings on Ludgate Hill, 
© in order to be amuſed with the noiſes 
© in the ſtreet, and to be conſtantly ſup- 
6 — with objects of contemplation: 
© tor ſhe thought it of great uſe to a mind 
that had a turn for meditation, to ob- 
* ſerve what was paſſing in the world. 
* As the had alſo a very religious diſ- 
« poſition, ſhe uſed often to ſay it was a 
© grievous ſhame that ſuch a thing as 
© ſilent meetings, among ſome of the 
« diſſenting brethren, ſhould be ſuffered 
* in a Chriſtian country. And wh 
" ſhe'died, the left five hundred pou 


towards the erecting fifty new ſound- 


© ing boards, to aid the lungs of the a 
11 — 
© bills of mortality.” 


I am, Sir, your obliged humble ſer- 
vant, 


' R. L. 
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| Y correſpondent of to-day will, 
I hope, excuſe me for not pub- 
liſhing bis letter ſooner. To conteſs 
the truth, I had ſome thoughts of mak- 
ing an apology to bim fox not publiſh- 
ing it ak all; having conceived an opi- 
nion that it might tend to leſſen thoſe 
exalted ideas which the world has al- 
ways entertained of us men of learning, 
But though upon re · conſideration I have 
changed my mind, I muſt take the li- 
berty of obſerving, by way of introduc- 
tion, that as I modeſtly preſume no man 
living has more 2 than myſelf, ſo. 
no man values himſclt more upon it, 
or has a greater veneration for all thoſe 
who polleſs it, even though they ſhould 
poſſeis nothing elſe. I remember to have 
ſeen it under my grandmother's own 
hand, in the new pruner ſhe gave me at 
my firſt going to ichool, that learning 
© is better than houſe cr land: and 


though I cannot ſay that I have ever been 
nothing elſe, ſhall be called learned; 


in a ſituation to make the proper com- 

iſon between Learning and Houſe 
and Land; yet my grandmother was a 
wiſe woman, and I had never reaſon to 
Gill in queſtion the truth of any of her 
ſayings. : 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
SIR x 
I T is with pleaſure I obſerve, that you 
commonly avoid the ridiculous oftenta- 
tion of prefixing a ſcrap of antiquity to 
you lucubrations. Your practice con» 
firms we in my opinion, that a line or 
two of Greek and Latin is neither. uſe- 
ful nor ornamental to a paper intended 
for the benefit of all ſorts OED 
It was excuſable in your predeceſſors, 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian; 
for in their time we had fine gentlemen, 
one out of twenty of whoin could, per- 
haps, make a ſhift to pick out the mean- 
Ing of a Latin couplet. But now-a-days 
the caſe is altered: it is pedantry to 
know any other language, or, at leaſt, 
to, ſeem to 8 any, but the faſhion- 
able modern ones. For my own part, 
I by no means approve of mottos, which 
I doubt not are often thought of after 
the piece is written; and it not, muſt 
confine the writer too cloſely to the ſenſe 
of them, The ſane objection I have to 


called a 


numerous quotations from the ancients 
for why ſhould we ſpeak in a leſs intel. 


ligible language, what may be as per- 


tinently and juſtly exp in our own? 


It is with reaſon, then, that in our days 
a man is no more reputed a (ſcholar for 


quoting Homer and Virgil, than he 
would be eſteemed a man of morals for 
reading Tully and Seneca; and a Greek 
motto is thought as unneceſſary, to a 
good eſſay, as a head of Otho or Galba 
would be to a learned man, if it was 
r his moulders. Indeed, to 


my mind, if the uſe of a language 


is to arrive at the ſenſe, wit, and arts, 
conveyed by it, I ſee no reaſon hy our 


own ſhould yield to any other, ancient 


or modern. It is copious and manly, 
though not regular; and has books in 
every branch of the arts and ſciences, 
written with a ſpirit and jud t not 
to be exceeded. Notwithſtanding which, 
a man veried in Greek and Latin, and 


while another, leſs knowing in theſe, 
who has imbibed the ſenſe, ſpirit, and 
knowledge, of all the beſt authors in 
our own language, is denied that ho- 
nourable title. i 

1 own to you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, that 
he who would lay in a ſtore of prudent 
and judicious maxims, for the direction 
of his conduct in life, can do it no where 


more effectually than from the inva- 


luable works of antiquity, But is it 
abſolutely r. cefſa1 Aor he ſhould do 
this from the very languages in which 


they are written? I am myſelf what is 
Greek and Latin ſcholar; | 


and = believe I might be maſter of as 
much. true knowledge if I underſtand 
neither, There are many. reaſons 
to be given why the Rudy of the lan- 
guages ought to be cultivated ; but I 
think this purſuit may be carried too far; 
and that much of the time ſpent in ac- 
quiring a critical knowledge of them, 

employed to more advantage. 


yy 
I ſpeak in general; for there are ſome, 


who have a genius icularly ſuited 
to the ſtudy * ET — never 
make any figure in the ſtudy of things. 

There is hardly any thing truly va- 
luable in the dead Janguages, that may 
not be read with — 


adyantage and 
, atisfactios 
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ſatis faction in the living, and more parti- 
cularly in our own; for if I may rely upon 
my own judgment, and the report of 
learned men, many of the belt ancient. 
authors have loſt little by their tranſlation 
into our foil. I am charmed with the 
Greek of Thucydides and Longinus ; 
but I am likewiſe delighted with the 
French dreſs of the laſt, and Mr. Smith's 
Englith of both. I can diftinguith the 
gentility and eaſe of Cicero, and the 
lpirit and neatneſs of Pliny, in their 
epiltles, as they are tranſlated by Mr. 
Melmoth. Will any man that has ſeen 
Mr. Pope's Homer, lament that he has 
nut read him in the original? And will 
not every man of a true tafte admire the 
gaiety and good ſenſe of Horace, the 
gallantry and genteel careleſſneſs of 
Ovid, the fire and energy of Juvenal, 
and the paſſion of Tibullus, in 
phraſes and tranſlations of Donne, Dry- 
den, Garth, Cungreve, and Hammond ? 
J inftance theſe, as their beauties are 
with more difficulty tranſlated into a 
foreign language. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
Engliſa poems that perhaps equal any 
thing in Greek or Latin. The Paradiſe 
= will be thougit little inferior to the 
liad or ZEneid in judgment, maj 
and true poetic fire. The Eſſay an eil. 
ticrun, I need not ſeruple to compare 
with the Epiitle to the Piſo's; nor to 
prefer the Dunciad, Eſſay on Man, and 
the Echic Epittles, to any of the produc- 
tions of aaviquity, Ant will you not 
join with me in preterrivg Alexander's 
Feaſt to all the extravagance of Pindar, 
in point of harmony, and power of ex- 

ſion and numbers ? The poets, ir is 
true, had different views; but, notwith- 
ſtanding, there may be a compariton. 

To enlarge farther would carry me 
beyond the limits I propoſe to myſelf ; 
* 2. conclu OL. remarks 
on this Kind of writing, with obſerving, 
that if we fall ſhort of the 2 
any part of polite writing, it is in the 
method of dialogue, in which ſome of 
them, as Xenaphon, Plato, and Tully, 
had moſt exceilent talents : and yet I 
know not whether the Dialogue on Me- 
dals, and the Minute Philoſopher, may 
Mt rival any thing they haye left be- 
hind them; for as to their political writ= 
gs, no man will think them equal to 
the Letters on Patriotiſm, and the Idea 

9 2 Batriot King. In hittory we are 
«tainly deficient, though Raleigh, Cla- 
leudon, and a few others, are exce 


in their kinds; but we as certai 
it up in mathematics, natural philoſo- 
phy, phyſic, and the many excellent 
treatiſes. we have in morality, politics, 
and civil prudence, K / 

It is not my intention to reſumea ſub- 
jet that has already employed much 
abler pens, and to raiſe a diſpute about 
the comparative gerits of the ancients 
and moderns; nor would I by any means 
diſcourage the ſtudy of the ancient lan- 
guages; for I think the time I ſpent in 
acquiring them extremely well employed: 
but I would willingly perſuade ſuch as 
are not maſters of them, that they ma 
become ſcholars and learned men wi 
no other aſſiſtance than their own native 
Engliſh. I am ſure T think the man 
more deſerving of thoſe names, who is 


_ converſant with Bacon, Boyle, Locke, 


and Newton, than he who is unacquaint- 
ed with theſe great philoſophers, thou 

he ſhould have read Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and all the orators and poets of anti- 


. 

ou will now, no doubt, be curious 
to know who I am, that decide ſo magi- 
ſerially in a point io long given up, and 
of ſo much conſequence to the republic 
of letters. Time, Mr, Fitz * 
may bring that to light: at preſent it is 
neceſſary I ſhould ſcreen myſelf from 
the indignation of pedants, who would 


overwhelm me with heaps of ancient 
My view in this letter is to 


rubbüch. 
convince the ladies, that many of them 


2 more real learning than a fel- 


ow of a college, who has for twenty 
years pored upon remnants, I have in- 
deed often wondered that the author of 
the World has nat been' favoured with a 
much greater Mare of the productions 
of temale correſpondents than any of 
his predeceſſors, as he has ſet at naught 
Greek and Latin for their fakes. But 
perhaps it may be for that very reaſon: 
for ſo capricious are the ſex, that though 
they hate a pedant, they deſpiſe the man 
who is not 5omo multarum liter arum. 
I have heard a lady declare, that ſhe 
could no more love a man whoſe learn- 
ing was nat {uperior to her own, than 
him who took all occaſions of ſhewing 
her that it was. If you 17 of me 
as a correſpondent, I may be ſometimes 
at your ſervice z in which caſe, to ſhew 
my learning, my ſtile ſhall now and 
then be enriched with a little Greek and 
Latin, I am, Sir, your moſt humble 


lervanky A. C. 
aQ 2 X 


make 
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No CXXXVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1755; 


Fe ſeveral weeks paſt, I have been chuſes to call upon me in a hackney- 
— with myſelf how I coach, and frank me to Hide Park, or 
might extend the uſe and entertainment Montague Houſe. 
of theſe my labours: for though thou To extend the uſcfulneſs of this paper 
ſands of my countrymen have experi- till farther, it is my intention—notwith. 
enced and are ready to atteſt their ſalu- ſtanding any former declaration to the 
tary effects, yet it cannot be denied but contrary—to mix politics with ſlander. 
there are ſtill people to be met with, who I am in a manner compelled to make 
are by no means as wiſe and as good as this ſecond alteration in my plan, from 
they ought to be, General fatire, as I a thorough conviftion that no man in 
have formerly obſerved, is what few theſe kingdoms is ſuch a maſter of poli. 
people care to apply to themſelves; and tics as myſelf; and as a war with France 
though I have hitherto been averſe to ſeems now to be inevitable, I ſhall from 
— and perſonal abuſe, I am at time to time inftruft our minifters in 
willing to try it's effect, well know- what manner to conduct it, and ſhall 
ing, that if the good which may accrue hope for an exact compliance with every 
from it be but the proportion of one po I ſhall lay before them. This will 
million to the entertainment it gives, I laving a great deal of trouble and 
ſhall have reaſon to bleſs myſelf 2 thus perplexity to the common people of Eng- 
2 with the world. I am ſen- land, who, though always ready to in- 
ble alſo, that by adopting this method, ſtruct an adminiſtration, are ſoinetimes 
I am increaſing the number of my cor - ſo divided in their opinions, that the (aid 
: reſpondents, as every one will be for adminittration are forced to purſue their 
trying his hand on fo delightful a ſub- own meaſures, for want in and 
zect as the failings of his friends ; eſpe- punctual inſtructions from their friends. 
cially when I ſhall have given him my Tho better to carry on this laudable 
honour that he need be under noappre- defign, I ſhall direct what bills are pro- 
henſions for his ſafety, and that I will per to be brought into parliament, and 
take every quarre] upon myſelf, I what acts I would have repealed. I 
therefore hereby invite all perſons what- ſhall alſo devote three mornings in every 
ſoever to tranſmit to me forthwith all the week to the private inſtruction of all ſuch 
ſcandal they can either collect or invent. miniſters and members of parliament, 
Names, and particularly great ones, will as are defirous of conferring with me at 
be very acceptable; or, in default of ſuch my lodgings up two pair of ſtairs at the 
names, minute deſcriptions of perſons, Trunk-maker's in St. Martin's Lane, 
their alliances and connections, or the I ſhall likewiſe be ready to anſwer all 
ſtreets they live in, will beequally agree- queſtions in politics to ſuch gentlemen 
able. Great regard will be paid to the and ladies as would willingly invelti- 
letters of female correſpondents ; but it gate that ſcience without ſtudy or ap- 
is humbly hoped that they will not ſuf- plication. This will tend greatly ta 
fer the copiouſneſs and enticement of the edification of all juſtices of the 
the ſubject to hurry them into lengths peace, nurſes, midwives, country cu- 
that may exceed the bounds of this rates, and pariſh clerks, whoſe ideas 
paper: ſeem at line to be a little confuſed, 
Fo ſenſible that a great deal of cou- for want of a thorough knowledge of 
rage, and an equal degree of dexterity the intereſts and connections of the ſete- 
at fingle rapier, will be neceſſary on this ral ſtates of Europe, and how the balance 
occaſion ; but, as I ſaid before, I am con- of power is to be maintained, I ſhall 
tented to take the whole upon myſelf, keep a watchful eye aver the king of 
rather than lay my correſpondents under France and his miniſters ; and ſhall give 
any reſtlaint. My name is Adam Fitz- timely notice of any intended invahons, 
Adam; I am to be heard of everfmorn- and direct meaſures to defeat ſuch in- 
ing at the Tilt Yard Coffee-houſez and, vaſions in proper time. I fhall find 
though an old man, ſhall be ready to means of inftructing the other power? 
give any gentleman ſatisfaction uh of Europe in their true and _ 
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treſts, and will communicate in this 
paper the intelligence I ſhall from time 
to time receive from the ſaid powers; fo 
that the public ſhall always be apprized 
beforchand of the meaſures they intend 
takes 
® When I conſider the vaſt utility of 
this my undertaking, I cannot be too 
thankful for the abilities I am bleſſed 
with for carrying it on to the univerſal 
ſatis faction of all parties. My huma- 
nity is, I confeſs, a little hurt, by re- 
flettiog, that while I am thus making a 


monopoly of politics and flander, I am 


doing an injury to thoſe of my brother 
authors, who have long lived by deal- 
ing out their occaſional portions of thoſe 
commodities. But I -am comforted, 
upon ſecond thoughts, that. as this paper 
is publiſhed once a week, they will have 
continued opportunities of enriching 


their own larger compoſitions with the 


moſt ſhjning parts of it: and this they 
ſhall have free leave to do, provided 
that they add no eonjectures of their 
own, or pretend to doubt the ſuperio- 
rity of my abilities, whereby diſputes 
may be raiſed upon any of thoſe facts 
which I ſhall think proper to advance. 
The iame indulgence is hereby given to 
all writers or compilers of country news- 
pers in Great Britain and Ireland: 
as I have cnly the good of my coun- 
try at heart, I am deſirous of extending 
theſe my labours to the remoteſt parts of 
his majeſty's dominions. I ſhall alſo 
have this farther ſatisfaction, that the 
general complaint of the country's be- 
ing delerted of inhabitants every winter 
may ceaſe ; as by means of this circu- 
lation every private gentleman may re- 
ſide conſtantly at his ſeat, and ev 
clergyman at his living, without being 
obliged once a year to pay a viſit to 
Lom don, in order to ſtudy politics, and 
int ruct the adminiftration. 
But a much greater advantage than 
ary yet mentioned remains ſtil] to be 
told, The circulation of this paper will 
not be confined to Great Britain and 
Irelznd ; it will doubtleſs be demanded 
in all the courts, cities, and large towns, 
cf Europe; by which means our enemies 
on the continent, finding the ſuperio- 
rity of our wiſdom, and knowing b 
whom our counſelors are counſelled, 
will ſue to us for peace upon our own 
terms, In the mean time, as we are 
entering into a war not of our own 
keking, but merely in defence of our 
commerce, and for the protection and 


ſupport of our undouhted rights, E ſhall 
dire the adminiſtration how to raiſe 
ſuch ſupplies as may enable us to carry 


it on with vigour and ſucceſs; and this 


I hope to effect to every body's' ſatisfac, 
tion, which, I humbly apprehend, has. 
not always been the caſe, 

I am well aware that there are certain 
ſuperficial ons in the world, who 
may fancy that they have not diſcovered 
in my writings hitherto theſe marvel- 
lous abilities to which I am now laying 
claim. To all ſuch I ſhall only auf 
let the event decide: for I have always 
thought it beneath me to Hoalt of talents 
ſuperior to other mey, till the neceſſity 
of the times compel me to produce them. 
Thoſe who know me, will ſay of me 
what modeſty forbids I thould ſay of 
myſelf : indeed, it has been owing to a 
very uncommon degree of that ſheepiſh 
quality, that I have not let my readers 
into many ſecrets of mylelf, that would 
have amazed and confounded them. 

I have undertaken poliics and flander 
at the ſame time, from a conant obſer. 
vation that there is a certain connection 
between thoſe ſciences, whichit is difficult 
to break through. But I intend to 
from the common method, and th 
ſometimes write politics without abuſe, 
and abuſe without politics. It may be 
feared, perhaps, that as I have hitherts 
received no reward for the great candour * 


with which I have treated the admini- 


ſtration during the courſe of this paper, 
I may incline to dirett wrong — 
out of pure ſpite 3 but I can aſſure my 
readers that lach fears are groundleſs: 
I have nothing at heart but the public 
good, and ſhall propoſe no meaſures but 
ſuch as are moſt apparently conducive to 
the honour and glory of my native coun- 
try, In tre#ting of thete meaſures, I 
ſha!l build nothing upon hypotheſis, hut 
will go — 2 to work, and re- 
duce every thing to à demonſtration. 
Pur inftance, if the war is only to be a 
naval one, I would inftru& our minifter 
Aas a certain ingenious painter is ſaid 
to draw—by the triangle. As thus: 
the end of the war is an advantageous 
— Now, ſuppoſe any triangle, equi - 
ateral or otherwiſe, where A fhall fig 
nify the Engliſh fleet, B the French 
fleet, and C the above peace ; the ſolu- 
tion then will de no more than this, let 
the fleet A take the flcet B. and you 
produce the peace C. The lame ſolu- 


tion will do in the land war, where A and 


C may ſtand for armies inſtead of fleets. 
Having 
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Having now ſafficiently explained 
myſelt upon this important occaſion, I 
Mall take leave of my readers till next 
Thurſday; at which time, unleſs I 


ſhould ſee reaſon to the contrary, I ſhall 
preſent them with a paper either of ſcan. 
da] or politics, which ſhall be to all their 
ſatisfattions, 
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| 1 Have judged it proper to poſtpone 


politics to another week, that I may 
oblige my readers with a piece of ſcan- 
dal, or whatever elſe they may pleaſe to 
call it, which has but juſt tranſpiredy 


5 will quickl engage the con- 


ion of all the beſt families in town 


and country. Thoſe who are unac- 


— with the parties concerned, will 


hope excuſe me for publiſhing only the 


initial letters of their names, or ſome- 
times no letters at all z their high rank, 
and the honourable offices they bear, 
demanding from me a little more com- 
plaiſance than I may probably ſhew to 
meaner perſgns. At the ſame time, I 
ſhould be ſury to have it thought that 
my tenderneſs upon this occaſion aroſe 
from any ſelfiſh conſiderations of the 
couſequences that might enſue : the 
fword of a man of quality is no longer 


than that of another man; nor, for any 


thing I have obſerved, is he a jot more 
dexterous at drawing. a trigger. My 
moderation proceeds from the great re- 


ſpe& which is due from perſons in hum- 


ble ſituations to men ot high and illuſ- 
trious birth : though at the ſame tune I 
mult take the liberty of declaring, that 


due or two ſtories more of the ſame na- 


ture with what J am now going to re- 
hate, will entirely cancel my regards, 
and incline me to treat them with the 
freedom of an equal. 

Every body knows, at leaſt every body 
in genteel life, that the match between 
Lord #*® and Miſs G was brought 
about by the old earl and the yo 
lady's aunt; at whoſe houſe my lord 
unfortunately ſaw, and fell deſperately in 
love with Miſs L——, who was a diſ- 
tant relation of the aunt, and who hap- 

to be there upon a viſit, at the time 
of. his lordlhip's courtſhip to the niece. 


The character of Miſs . is too no- 


torious to require a place in this narra- 
tive; though I muſt do her the juitice to 
own, that I believe every art to undo a 
woman was practiſed upon her, before 
e was prevailed upon to — her 
onour to a man whom ſhe knew to be 


the deſtined huſband of her moſt inti. 
mate friend. 

Thoſe who knew of the affair between 
my Lord and Mifs , endeavoured 
by every poſſible method to diſſuade 
Miſs G from the match; and, in- 
deed, if that unfortunate young lady had 
not preferred a title :o happinels, ſhe had 
treated his lordſhip as he deſerved, from 
a thorough conviction that he had already 
beſtowed his affections upon Miſs L—, 
But an union of hearts is by no means 
nece in the marriages of the great, 
My and the old earl ſaw a thouſand 
charms in Miſs Gs large fortune; 
and the young lady and her aunt ſaw 
every thing in a title that could be wiſhed 
for in the married ſtate. The ceremony 
was performed ſoon after at the earl's 


| houſe 3 and the young couple, though 


perfectly indifferent to each other, con- 
ducted themſelves ſo prudently in all 
companies, that thoſe who did not know 
— intimately, believed them to be 
very happy le. 

"The old — dying ſoon aſter, my 
lord ſucceeded to the eſtate and title of 
%%, and lived with his lady in all the 
magnificence and ſplendour which his 
large income could afford. His lordſhip 
had a conſiderable mortgage on the eſtate 
of Sir Opm—— S—; and it was under 
pretence of ſettling ſome affairs with that 
gentleman, at his brother's ſeat near $t, 
Alban's, that he ſet out the beginning 
of this month upon the expedition which 
has unhappily turned out ſo fatal to his 
peace, Colonel **?, a gentleman too 
well known far his gallantries among 
the ladies to need the mitial letters of his 
name, was to be of his lordſhip's party: 
and though my lord had two {ets of 
horſes of his own, yet, for certain rea- 
ſons, which may hereafter be gueſſed at, 
he haired a coach and fix at Tubbs's, and 
ſet out on the Tueſday for St. Alban's 
with intention, as was given out, to re- 
turn on the Thurſda — 

I ſhould have informed my 
that Lady , and the young Viicoun- 
tels D, who was ſaid to have 2 = 
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| 11s for the colonel, were to meet them The viſcounteſs ſtept immediately into 
x in the viſcounteſs's coach at Barnet, on the poſt chaiſe; and ſovn after, as Lady 
their return home, and that they were » was looking out at the window of + 
all to dine ther at the Green Man, the inn, ſhe ſaw a coach and ſax drive by 
It was ſaid, I know, that Door , very haſtily towards London; and the 
who is a man of family, was of the la- landlord declares that he ſaw Lord , 
dies party: he had heen an intimate ac- and the colonel, and two ladies in the 
quaintance, and ſome ſay a lover of coach, muffled up in cloaks. He alſo 
Miſs G——, before her marriage with declares, that Lady “ called out three 
Lord . The doctor is a man much times for the coach to ſtop, but that no 
more famous for his wit and addreſs . one anſwered, and the coachman-drove 


.* 


- than his practice; and is thought to be out of fight in a few minutes. 
x the author of a late extraordinary per- TI ſhould have taken notice before, 
0 formance, which, however celebrated, in that as ſoon as the viſcounteſs was gon 
n my humble opinion, reflects more ho- upon her viſit, as Lady *®* was ſitting 
d nour on his invention, than either on his at the window next the road the captain 
d knowledge in politics, or his character in quarters took great notice of her, and 
N as a moral man. Hut I will avoid oir- ſaid to the chambermaid, in her lady- 
y cumſtances, and be as hort as I can. ſhip's hearing, that he would gire up a 
- Doctor , though he lives at St. whole year's pay to paſs the afternoon 
1 James's end of the town, had been ſeve- with ſo finea creature: upon which Lady 
3 ral times in that week at Batſon's and % frowned upon him very ſeverely, 
Child's Coffee-houſes, and had drank and began a ſmart converſation with him 
1 chocolate with Sir E=—— H-—— the on his boldneſs and preſumption. 
* very Thurlday that Lord “ and, the Tue viſcounteſs, to the great ſurprize 
ed colonel were to return from St. Alban's of Lady *, did not return till near fix 
41 to meet Lady *** and the viſcountels at in the evening, and ſeemed in great con- 
's the Green Man at Barnet. Many peo- fufion while the endeavoured to apol, 
ph ole are of opinion, that the doctor was gize for her abſence. But as Lady 99® 
= not of the party, but that he received his was convinced that her lord was in the 
il intelligence from one Hy, who had coach that drove ſo haftily towards Lon- 
* formerly been a ſteward of Lord . don, ſhe declared poſitively that ſhe 
1 But Hy denies the fact, and lays the would not ſtir a ſtep from the inn till he 
whole miſchief on Lady , woman, returned to fetch her; and inſiſted on the 
* who it ſeems had been houſekeeper to viſcounteſs's going immediately to in- 
ol the doctor when he lived in the ſquare, form him of her reſolution. The viſ- 
be There are ſtrange reports of the doctor counteſs accordingly ſet out; and the 
2 and this woman; but whether ſhe or captain was ſeen going up ſtairs ſoon | 


H- was the contriver of this villainy, after. But whether Lord returned 
will appear hereafter. H—y is a man that night, or whether it was really his 
of a very indifferent character, and + lordſhip's coach that paſſed by, is uncer- 
am not afraid of ſaying it capable of tain : however, Lady » has been miſ- 
undertaking any miſchief whatſoever. ſing ever ſince; and yeſterday a x 
Lady % and the viſcounteſs, ac- found drowned in Rofamand*s Pond, 
cording to agreement, ſet out on Thurſ- who is ſuſpected to be her; for though 
day at one o clock for Barnet, and came Lady was a thin woman, and wore” 
to the Green Man, which was the place a chintz gown that day, and the perſon 
appointed for dining. My lord and the taken out of the pond appeared to be 
colonel not being arrived, the viſcounteſs fat, and was dreſſed in white, yet it is 
recolle&ed that ſhe had an acquaintance thought that by lying a long time under 
in the neighbourhood, at about two miles water, the body may be very much 
ditance, whom the propoſed viſiting in ſwelled, and the colours of the linen en- 
a poſt chaiſe, under pretence of ſaving tirely diſcharged, One thing is certain, 
ber own horſes. As this acquaintance that Lord *#® is like a man diſtracted 2 
of the viſcounteſs was a ſtranger to Lady the doctor, the ſteward, and my lady's 
e, her ladyſhip declined going with woman, are taken into cuſtody; and the 
her friend, and agreed to amuſe herſelf colonel and the viſcounteſs are fled no- 
with a book of novels till her return, or body knows whither. 0 
till the arrival of my lord and the colo- I hall leave my readers to make their 
which was every moment expected. 9 
: in 
8 0 
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which I have brought into as ſhort a 
compals as I was able, with truth and 
perſpicuity. I am ſenſible, that where 
names occur ſo often, and thoſe only 
marked with aſteriſks or initial letters, 
it is a very difficult matter to avoid con- 
fuſion : and indeed I ſhould wy have 
thought mylelf perfectly clear, if I had 
not communicated my narrative to a 
country acquaintance of mine, a man 


totally ignorant ot the whole affair, who 


Ne CXL. THURSDAY, 


HE report of the King of France's 
having lately forbidden the coffee - 
hauſes at Paris to take in any Engiiſh 
newſpapers, was no more than I expect - 
ed, after having in the World. ot laſt 
Thurſday was f{c*nnight fo plainly and 
openly declared my intentions of mak- 
ing all men politicians, But though his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has thought pro- 
per to keep his ſubjects in the dai k as to 
the ſcience of politics, yet I hear with 
pleaſure, that his emiſſarics in this cit 
are buying up large numbers of theſe 
my lucubrations, tor the private peruſal 
that monarch and his miniſters, and 
that a council is ordered to attend the 
reading of them as ſoon as they arrive. 
But, for very good reaſons, I have 
thought proper to change my intentions, 
and — medale with —— of ſtate; at 
leaft for the preſent. Iudeed, to conteſs 
the truth, I have lately received full con- 
viction that, great as 4 knowledge is 
in politics, there are thoſe at the head of 
affairs that know to the full as much as 
myſelf. Surcels is not always in our 
power; but if we are really to enter into 
a war with France, I have the pleaſure 
of aſſuting the common people of Eng- 
land, that they may depend upon it's 
being as well conducted, as if they had 
the entire ma ent of it in their own 
hands, or even if I myſelf was to preſide 
at all their meetings for ſettling plans 
and operations. 

This and other reaſons have inclined 
me for the preſent to lay alide politics, 
2nd to go on ip the old way, mending 
hearts inſtead of heads, or furniſhing 
ſuch amuſements as may fix the atten- 


tion of the idle, or divert the ſchemes of 


the vicious, for at leaſt five minutes every 


week. Of this kind is the following lit- 
tle piece, which I received ſome time 


was pleaſed to aſſure me, that he never - 


met with any thing ſo plain and intelli. 
gible. I have been the more circumſtan« 
tial upon this occaũon, from a deſire of 
pointing out in the -mott perſpicuous 
manner the leading ſteps of this fatal ca- 
taſtrophe: for I am not fatisfied with 
entertaining my readers with the frailtics 
and misfortunes of perſons of quality, 
unleſs I can warn them by their exam. 
ple againſt falling into the like crrors, 
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ſince from a ingenious correſſ 
dent, who — 8 gg mw 


A MEDITATION AMONG THE BOOKS, 


F ROM every thing in nature a wiſe 
man may derive matter of medita- 
tion. In meditations various authors 
have exerciſed their genius, or tortured 
their fancy. An author, who meant to 
be ſerious, has meditated on the myſtery 
of weaving; an author, who never meant 
to be ſerious, has meditated on a broom- 


feick: let me alſo meditate; and a libra» 


ry of books ſhall be the ſubject of my 
meditations, | 

Before mine eyes an almoſt innumera- 
ble multitude of authors are ranged, 
different in their opinions, as in their 
bulk and appearanoe; in what light ſhall 
I view this great aſſembly? Shall I con- 
ſider it as an ancient legion, drawn out 
in goodly array under fit commanders? 
or as a modern regiment of writers, 
where the common men have been forced 
by want, or ſeduced through wickedneſs, 
into the ſervice; and where the leaders 
owe their advancement rather to caprice, 
party-favour, and the partiality of 
triends, than to merit or ſervice? 

Shall I conſider ye, O ye books! as a 
herd of courtiers and ſtrumpets, who 
profels to be ſubſervient to my uſe, and 

et ſeek only your own advantage? Noz 

t me conſider this room as the great 
charnel-houſe of human reaſon, where 
darkneſs and. corruption dwell ; or, as 2 
certain poet — 


Where hot and cold, and wet and dry, 
And beef, aud broth, and apple · pye, 
Moit flovenly aſſemble. 


Who are they, whoſe unadorned mii. 
ment beſpeaks their inward . 
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They are {aw books, flatutes, and cum- 
mentaries on flatutes. "Theſe are as of 
parliament, whom all men mult obey, 
and yet few only can purchaſe. Like 
the Sphynx of antiquity, they ſpeak in 
znigmas, and yet devour the unhappy 
wretches who comprehend them not. 

Thele are commentaries on flatutes : 
for the peruſing of them, the longett life 
of man would prove inſuificient; for the 
underſtanding of them, the utmoſt in- 
genuity of man would not avail. - 

Cruet is the dilemma between the 
neceſſity and. the_ impoſſibility of under- 
ſtanding; yet are we not left utterly de- 
ſtitute of relief. Behold, for our com- 
fort, an abridgement of law and equity ! 
It conſiſts not of many volumes; it ex- 
tends only to twenty-two folios ; yet, 
as a few thin cakes may contain the 
whole nutritive ſubſtance of a ſtalled ox, 
ſo may this compendium contain the 
eſſential gravy of many a report and ad- 
juiged caſe. 

The ſages of the law recommend this 
abridgement to our peruſal. Let us 
with a!l thankfulneſs of heart receive 
their counſel, Much are we beholden 
to phyſicians, - who only preſcribe the 
bark of the Quinguina, when they 
might oblige their patients to ſwallow 
N uy 4 ; 

rom theſe volumes I turn m 

on a Frags. 1 phalanx, Bec ae 
and formidable: they are controver/ial 
divines ; ſo has the world agreed to term 
them. How arbitrary is language! and 
how does the cuſtom of mankind join 
words, that reaſon has put aſunder ! 
Thus we often hear of hell-fire cold, of 
deviliſh handſome, and the like : and 
thus controver/ial and divine have been 
aſſociated. f 

Theſe controverſial divines have 
changed the rule of life into a ſtandard 
of diſputation. - They have employed 
the temple of the Moſt High as a fenc- 
ing-ſchool, where the gymnaſtic exer- 
ciles are daily exhibited, and where 
vitory ſerves only to excite conteſts, 
Slighting the bulwarks wherewith He 
who beſtowed religion on mankind had 
kcured it, they have encompaſſed it with 
various minute outworks, which an ar- 
2 warriors can with difficulty de- 


The next in order to them are the re- 
doubtable antagoniſts of common ſenſe; 
the gentlemen who cloſe up the common 


bighway to heaven, and yet open no 


— 


private road for perſons having occaſion | 


to travel that way. The writers of this 
tribe are various, but in principles and 
manners nothing diſſimilar. Let me re- 
view them as they ſtand arranged. 
Theſe are Epicurean orators, who have 
endeavoured to confound the ideas of 
right and wrong, to the unſpeakable 
comfort of highwaymen and ſtock- job- 
bers. Theſe are enquirers after truth, 


who never deign to implore the aid of 


knowledge in their reſearches. Theſe 
are ſceptics, who labour earneſtly to ar- 


gue themſelves out of their own exiſt- 


ence; herein reſembling that choice ſpi- 

rit, who endeavoured ſo artfully to pick 

his own rocket, as not to be detected 

by himſelf. Laſt of all, are the com- 

3 of rhapſodits, fragments, and 
nge to ſay it —thoug bis. 

Amidſt this army of anti- martyrs, I 
diſcern a volume of peculiar appearance: 
it's meagre aſpect, and the dirty gaudi- 
neſs of it's habit, make it bear a perfect 
reſemblance of. a decayed gentleman. 
The wretched monument of mortality 
was brought forth in the reign of 
Charles the Second ; -it was the darling 
and only child of a man of quality. 
How did it's parent exult at it's birth 1 
How many flatterers extolled it beyond 
their own offspring, and urged it's cre- 
dulous father to diſplay it's excellencies 


to the whole world! , Induced by their 


ſolicitations, the father. arrayed his 
child in ſcarlet and gold, ſubmitted it to 
the public eye, and called it, Poems by 
a Perſon of Honour. While he lived, 
his booby offspring was treated with the 
cold reſpe& due to the rank and fortune 
of it's parent: but when death had lock - 
ed up his kitchen, and carried off the 
keys of his cellar, the poor child was 
abandoned to the pariſh : it was kicked 
from ſtall to ſtall, like a deſpiſed proſti- 
tute 3 and, after various calamities, was 
reſcued out of the hands of a vender of 
Scotch ſnuff, and ſafely placed as a pen- 

froner in the band of free-thinkgrs. 
Thou firſt thou greateſt vice of the 
human mind, Ambition! all theſe an- 
thors were originally thy votaries! They 
promiſed to themſelves a fame more 
durable than the calf-ſkin that covered 
their works: the calf-ſkin—as the dealer 
ſpeaks—is in excellent condition, while 
the books themſelves remain the prey of 
that ſilent critic the worm. 
Compleat cooks and conveyancers z 
bodies of ſchool divinity and Tommy 
1 85 ; «R Thumb; 
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* Thumb; Nittle ſtory books, fyſteins of 


philoſophy, and memoirs of women of 
pleaſure z apologies for the lives of 
players and prime miniſters, are all con- 
ſigned to one common oblivion. 

One book indeed there is, which pre- 
tends to a little reputation, and by a 
ſtrange felicity obtains whatever it de- 


Ne CXLI. THURSDAY, 


HE following letter was miflaid ; 

ie which is the _ of it's not 
aving a peared earlier in this s 
N. Sen e, perhaps, is leſs 2 
than the fault z but it is the only one 1 
can make with truth; and I hope the 
author will receive it with candour. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
vin 
into any of the public papers beſides 
your own, you cannot help obſervin 
the many curious experiments, which o 
late years have been made through. all 
ts of this kingdom, in running, rid- 
ing, leaping, driving, fire eating, wire- 
dancing, and various other wſeful arts, 
by perſons of all ranks and fortunes, 
I am willing to 'give credit to theſe 

extraordinary atehievements, though 
many of them, I own, far exceed t 
bounds of probability, becauſe of the 
honour they do to our àge and country: 
and it is not without High indignation 
againſt the ingratitude of the preſent 
times, that I have been hirherto diſap- 
pointed in my expectations of ſeeing 
public honours and re wards beſtowed on 
theſe illuſtrious perſonages, who by 
ſuch experiments have ſhewn us what 
great hikes the powers of nature are 
Newton was knighted, and both he 
and Mr. Locke had very confiderabls 
places under the government; and yet 
What mighty matters did theſe philoſo- 
phers do, in compatiſon of our new 
experiment-makers? They contented 
themſelves with looking into the laws of 
nature, and went no farther. The 
mind orders .it's ideas juſt as it uſed to 
do, before the Fay on the Human Un- 
derflanding had baniſhed from the world 
the dot ine of innate principles and ſub- 
antial forms: and Newton, after he had 
demoliſhed the vortices of Deſcartes, left 


the walls of B 


17 ever you take the trouble of looking 
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mands. To be uſeful for ſome months 
only is the whole of it's ambition; and 
though every day that paſſes conteiſedly 
dimmiſhes it's utility, yet it is ſought 
for and purchaſed by all: ſuch is the 
— and —_— — of that 
excellent treati practical aſtronom 

the Almanack. + 
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the planets juſt as he found them. They 
have rolled round the ſun preciſely in the 
ſame time, and at the ſame diſtance, 
before and fince his diſcoveries. But 
our wonder-workers have found the 
fecret of controuling the laws of nature; 
and have actually accompliſhed what in 
am, and the laborato- 
ries of ada, it would have been 
thought madneſs to attempt. 

I am ſenſible it may be objefed to 
me, that the things I compare are total- 
r and inſtead of theſe modern 

iefs in philofophy, 1 ſhould rather 
have turned my eyes to the renowned 
heroes of antiquity, whoſe exploits have 
been the admiration of ſo many ages. 
Be it fo. We own the reſemblance, 
and have no reaſon to be afraid of the 
compariſon : for beſides that many of 
theſe exploits are looked upon as fabu- 
lous, if it be conſidered that ſome of 
them were only the effects of brute force, 
and that the merit of others is to be di- 
vided among multitudes, who all had a 
ſhare in their production; no doubt can 
he made, on a fair eftimate between the 
merit of ancient and'modern worthies, 
on whole ſide the balance will be found 
to turn, I am no enemy to the fame of 
antiquity; but I own it grieves me, that 
when ancient exploits have been celc- 
brate- over and over by the choiceſt 
poets and hiſtorians, thoſe of our own 
times, no leſs extraordinary, ſhould be 
left to paſs down to. poſterity, on no 
better authority than ha doubtful teſli- 
mony of a common newſpaper. 

Mr. Fitz Adam, you * your- 
ſelf a citizen of the ' world, an equal 
judge between all the children of our 
firſt parents; act up then to this charac- 
ter, and do juſtice: ſuffer not exploits 
to drop into oblivion, at which the 
Gymnifia of Greece and Italy would 
have ſtood aghaſt ; which would have 
been honoured vrIthe ftarues and _ 
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of olive at Olympia; with a place in the 
Prytaneum at Athens; and an ovation, 
H not a triumph, at Rome. Suffer not 


| ingratitude-to fix a ſtaln upon our coun- 


try, which it would never be able to 

I pretend not to enumerate, or even 
to be ſenſible, of all the e with 
which theſe ſingular efforts of Hsu. 
will be attended: but in natural philo- 
phy and 1 their uſes are appa- 
rent at the firſt glance, 

Experiments, it is now agreed on all 
hands, are the only ſolid baſis of natural 
ſcience, In thele Bacon and Newton 
led the way z but their followers have 
ennobled them; they have transferred 
them from heavy inert matter, to the 
very qaintefſence of ſÞirit, their hories 
and themſelves, What before was only 
fit for reclule pedants, my bave made 
the amuſertent and the bulineſs of fine 
gentlemen, 

And here I beg leave, by the way, to 
propoſe a problem to the lovers of theſe 
noble arts, which I bope pill not be 
thought altogether unworthy of their 
attention, 

Suppole a gent/eman 'y able to drive a 
wheel-carriage any number of miles in 
an hour, when the motion of his horſes 


is progreſſive, or according to the na- 


tural courſe of their limbs; how much 
time ought he to be allowed to do it in 


when his horſes move retrogade, or tails 
forrmolt ? | 


* 
But to come to religion. Theſe new 


experiments ſerve to ſhew how little we 
uaderſt and of the bounds of credibility. 
Hud ſuch experiments been properly 
attended to, a- certain 82 that 
mall be nameleſs, might have ſpared 
his haughty challenge to the defenders 
of the Chriſtian fauh, Our brave youths 
will ſoon make him ſenſible of his error, 
and turn the .elge of that formidable 
broad {word of his upon himſelf, with 
which he was threatened to depopulate 
the Chriſtian world. Will he auy long: x 
pretend to ſay, that no teſtimgny can 
make a thing credihle that is contrary 
fo experience, when I defy him to 
match, in the annals of any age ar 
country, the feats which he is forced 


to believe on the credit of a commoa 


pewlipaper ? 

| could run thraugh all the arts and 
ſciences, and in each of them ſhew ,the 
wonderful adyantage «of theſe new. ex- 


— but this js a taſk that le- 
ves an ahler hang: I therefore propoſe, 
when big Majeſty (hall have incorporated 
the authors of them into-a new Royal 
Society, which I hope will be ſoon, that 


one of our moſt eminent pens be a 
Omg after thi” example of Bilhop | 
pra 


t, to write the hiſtory of the ſo- 
ciety; and another, after the example 
of Fontenelle, to make eulogies on it's 
particular members. Ang I defixe that 

ou will immediately look our for two 
luch perſons amongſt your correſpond- 


ents, which I ſhould imagine can be no 


great difficulty to one who has the ho- 
nour to reckon in that number the prime 
wits of the age. I am, Sir, your hum- 
ble ſervant, EY 
Ma. FITZ-ADAMy ; 
WAV KING the other day through 
Wapping, to ſee the humour of 
the place, I happened to caſt my eyes 
upon the windows of an alehouſe, where 
I] ſaw written in large capitals - Ro- 
man Purl. I had the curioſity to aſk 
of a man who was walking near me, 
why it might nat as well have been call. 
ed Britiſh Purl, as Roman Purl? 0 
Sir, faid he, © the Jandlord has had 
* twenty times the cuſtom ſince he gave 
© his liquor that outlandiſh name! 1 
ſoon found that my ſagacious informer 
was a maker of leather breeches, 


ſeeing him enter, and ſet himſelf to 


work in a ſtiop, over the door of whic| 

was written upon a bit of paper“ The 
© True Italian Leather-breeches Balls, 
* fold here by the Maker.“ I confeſs I 


was a little ſurprized to find the faſhion” 


of admiring every thing foreign had ex- 
tended itſeſf to fo great a diſtance from 
St. James's, having*conceived an opi- 
nion that none but our betters at the 
polite end of the town were the de- 
{piſers and diſcouragers of our home 
manutaQures, 


As I ſee no ſolid reaſon for this upi- 


verſal diſlike to every thing that is Eng- 
liſh, I mould be glad of your ſentiments 
on the ſubject, which ll greatly ob- 
lige, Sir, your conſtant trader and ad- 


mirer, 
C. D. 


T ſhall forbear making any remarks 
upon this letter, that I may oblige a 
very witty correſpondent, whoſe lerfer 


I received a few days ago by the ge- 
4 22 veral 
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ns... 
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neral poſt, But T muſt entreat the fa- 
vour of this gentleman, and of all others 
who may incline to write to me in fo la- 
conic a ſtile, to chuſe another method 
of conveyance, for fear their letters 


ſhould ſometimes happen to miſcarry. 
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TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
vin, 
PRAY be fo kind as to inſert this in 
your next. Yours, 
| W. B. 


Ne CXLIL THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1755. 


INCE the publication of my cor- 
reſpondent's letter on the ſubjeR of 
noiſe, I have received the two follow- 
ing, which I ſhall lay before my readers 


for the entertainment of to-day, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
_ . 
OR paper which treats of the paſ- 
fon for noiſe has in one reſpect 
iven me ſome pleaſure; the obſerva- 
tions in it being ſuch as I have often 
made myſelf, — the ridicule intended 
by them what many perſons in the world 
very juſtly obſerve. At the ſame time, 
J could not help feeling ſome uneaſineſs, 
on being led þ thoſe obſervations to 
refle& ſeriouſly and deliberately upen 
my own misfortunes. | 
Till I was about forty years old, I 
had lived a batchelor in London; at 
which time, having acquired a conſi- 
derable fortune in the mercantile way, 
I retired into the country; and hopin 
to paſs the reſt of my days in peace, _ 
to be happy in a ſocial companion, I 
married a wife. She has always been, 
for any thing that I Know to the con- 
trary, what is called a virtuous womanz 
A notable one I am ſure ſhe is: but 
though chaſtity and notableneſs may be 
very valuable qualities in a woman, yet 
if they are to be nurſed and cheriſhed 
at the expence of meckneſs, forbearance, 
and all the other virtues, in my humble 
opinion, ſhe had better be without them. 
I called at your friend Dodſley's, the 
laſt time I was in town, to look in Mr, 
Johnſon's Dictionary for the meaning 
of the word zotable; but could find no 
ſuch epithet applied to a wife. I wiſh 
with all my heart that he had given us 
a definition of that character, as alſo of a 
good n, which, according to ſome 
akhouſe ſigns in the ccuntry, is a wo- 
man without a head. 
J have long been of opinion, that as 
the principal virtue of a man is courage, 
ſo ho principal virtue of a woman is 


Flence : my wite, indeed, is of a con» 


on cow-horns, falt- 


trary way of thinking with regard to 
this female virtue; but, till I am ſtark 
deaf, I ſhall never be prevailed upon to 
alter my opinion. Dumb creatures were 
always my delight, and particularly a 
cat, the dumbeit of all ; but my wife, 
who has a natural antipathy to that ani- 
mal, has hung up a parrot in my par- 
lour, and filled my hen-yard and garden 
with maccaws and peacocks, 

Beſides the domeſtic noiſes with which 
I am tually tormented, I am un- 
1 ſituated near the church, 
and in the hearing of ten diſmal bills, 
which our pariſhioners have ſet *s in 
the room of one ſingle bell, by which, 
for many years before, the proper po- 
tice for church-time, and other parochial 


matters, had been uſually given. And 


left the advantage of the ſound of theſe 
bells ſhould ever be loſt, one of our 
wealthy yeomen has bequeathed by will 
a conſiderable ſum of money to the 
ringers of the pariſh, for a certain num- 
ber of peals five or hx times a week for 
ever, About the time of this defirable 


acquiſition, the new method of pſalmody 


was introduced into out church, by a ſet 
of fellows who call themſelves the 
Singers: fo that our good old tunes be- 
ing rejected, I am obliged to fit and 
hear their terrible bawling and diſcord, 
having never been taught ro ſing in tre- 
ble time, or to find any thing ſolemn in 
the airs of a jigg. 

It happens allo that our pariſh is fa- 


mous for delighting in what is ca 


rough muſic, conhilting of performances 
xes, warming- 
ns, ſheep- bells, c. intermixed with 

ting, hallooing, and all forts of hi- 


deous noiſes, with which the young 


wags of the village ſerenade their neigh- 
bours on ſeveral occaſions, particular! 
thoſe families, in which—as the phra 
is—the grey mare is the better ' or e, 

Being thus accuſtomed to noiſe in the 

d y-time, I am frequently awaked out 

of my fleep—though in the abſence of 

n y wife by dreaming of them in the 

night; 
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right ; ſo that in almoſt all my hours of 
retirement, in my ſlumbers, and even in 
my devotions, I am conſtantly torment- 
ed with noiſes, and thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is no peace for me but 
in the grave. . 

This being my caſe, I would adviſe 
you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by all poſſible 
means, to diſcourage this raging paſſion 
for noiſe. If you are à married man, 
and have a notable wife - though from 
the freedom and ſpirit with which you 
write, I ſkould gueſs you to be x batche- 
lor — you will need neither my example 
nor entreaties to ſet about this work in 
ſober ſadneſs. I am firmly perſuaded, 
that if you can put an end to all unrea- 
ſonable noiſes, you will then accompliſh 
that univerſal reformation of ſentiments 
and manners for which your paper was 
intended. The women will be diſcreet 
and lovely, and the men rational com- 
panions for their wives and one an- 
other, r 

After what I have here ſaid of myſelf, 
] dare not let you know the firſt (yllable 
of my name, or of the village where I 
livez but I deſire, nevertheleſs, to be 
eſtcemed as your very good friend. and, 
though unknown, yqur moſt faithful 
humble ſervant, 

P. S. I forgot to tell you that I have 
three fine girls, who, though extremely 
well inclined, are whipt every hour in 
the day, and made to pierce my ears 
with their cries, for not being women 
before their time, and as potable as their 
mamma It had like to have eſcaped 
me too, that though my wife is reckon- 
ed to have the beſt times of any woman 
in the pariſh, it is the jeſt of the whole 
neighbourhood, upon hearing any violent 
or unuſual ſcreaming, that Mrs, *** is 
in labour, | | 


M. FITZ-ADAM, 
INDING by a late paper of yours, 
that you are an advocate for peace 
ard quictneſs, I am encouraged, though 
1 woman, to make known my caſe to 
you. I have been a ſufferer by noiſe all 
my life long. When I was young, I 
had a tender, though not a ſickly con- 
ſtitutionz and was reckoned by all my 
acquaintance a girl of a milc᷑ and gentle 
Gpobtion, with abundance of good- 
nature. The temper of my father was 
wfortunately the very reverſe of mine; 


ad though I was ready to obey the leaſt 
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notice of his will, yet his commands were 
always given in ſo loud and harſh a tone 
of voice, that they terrified me like thun 
der, I have = thouſapd times ftarted 
from my chair, and ftootl with my knees 
nocking together, upon his beginning 
to alk me a common queſtion, My 
mother, he uſd to tell me, would ruin 
me by her gentleneſs. Indeed, ſhe was 
as indulgent to me as I could wiſh, and 
hardly ever chid me in her life, unleſs 
forced to it by my father, and to keep 
the peace of the family, which on va- 
rious other occaſions was frequently in 
danger of heing broken. of 

At the boarding-ſchool, which T was 
ſent to at the uſual age, I met with a go- 
verneſs who was haſty and paſſionate 
and as in her cooler hours ſhe was fre- 
quently making commiſſions to her ſcho- 
lars for the ungrateful things the had 
ſaid in her anger, ſhe loſt all her autho- 
rity : ſo that having no one to fear, and 
ho good example to follow, we were 
noiſy and quarrelſome all the day long. 

After this I had the unhappinels ths 
left an orphan to the care of my mother's 
brother, who was a wealthy pewterer 
in the city. The room we lived in was 
directly over the ſhop, from whence my 
ears were perpetually dinned with the 
noiſe of hammers, and the — 
plates and diſhes. Our country- 
here we uſually paſſed three or four 
months every ſummer— as built cloſe 
to ſome iron-mills, of which my uncle 
was proprietor. During our ſtay at his 
houſe, I need not tell you how I was 
tormented with the horrid and tremen- 
dous noiſe which proceeded from theſe 
milis. 

At liſt I was ſent to board with a 
diſtant relation, who had been captain of 
a man of war, but who having married 
a rich widow, had given up his commiſ- 
ſion, and retired into the country. Un- 
tortunately for poor me, the captain ſtill 
retained a paſſion for firing a great gunz 
and had mrunted on a little fortiſica- 
tion, that was thrown up againſt the 
front of his houſe, eleven nine pounders, 
which were conſtantty charged ten or 
a dozen times over, on the arrival of vi- 
frors, and on all holidays of rejoicings. 
The noiſe of thele cannon was more ter- 
rible to me than all the reft, and would 
have rendered my continuance there In- 
tolerable, if a young gentleman, a rela- 
tion of the captain's, had not held me 
the heart · ſtrings, and ſoftened by An 
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rrors of theſe firings. In ſhort, I 
id at the captain's till my fortune was 


Py own power, and then gave it to a 


uſband. 

But, alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, I am wed- 

to noiſe and contention as Jong as I 
live, This tendereſt of lovers is the 
molt tyrannical of huſbands. The ham- 
wering of pewter, the iron-mills, and the 
cannon, which fo much diſturbed me, 
are but lulling ſounds, when compared 
td the ragin of his voice, whenever he 


ows hi 


= tender courtſhip in the world, the 


leaſe him, yet I offend and diſguſt him 
y every thing I do, If I am filent to 

upbraidings, I am ſullen; if Lan- 
wer, though with the utmoſt mildneſs, 
am either inſolent or impertinent, 
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Ought hourly to be looking up — 
gratitude and praiſe to the Creator 
My being, for having formed me of a 
diſpoſit ion that throws off every particle 
of ſpleen, and either directs my atten- 
tion to ohjects of chearfulneſs and joy, 


- of enables me to look upon ther con- 


traries as I do on ſhades in a picture, 
Which add force to the lights, and beau- 
ty to the whole. With chis happineſs 
bf conſtitution, I can behold the luxury 
bf the times, as giving food and cloath- 
tg to the hongry and the naked, ex- 
tending our commerce, and promoting 
and encouraging the liberal arts. Ican 


look upon the horrors of war, as produt- - 


five of the bleſſings and enjoyments of 
; and upon the mifefries of man- 
ind, which 1 cannot relieve, with a 
thankful Heart that my own lot has been 
mare favourable. 
There is a paſſage in that truly ori- 
Zinal poem, called the Spleen, which 
eaſes me more than almoft any thing 
have read. The paſſage is this 
Happy the man, who, innocent, 
+ Grieves not at ills, he can't prevent; 
His kiff does with the current glide, 


- - - Not puffing pull'd 'againft the tide + 


e, paddling bythe ſcuffling crowd, 
„ unconcern'd, life's wager row'd ; 
. And when he can't prevent foul play, 
Enjoys the folies of the fray. 
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unſelf into one of his furies, 
It is the ſtudy of my life to oblige and 


mul Fg Mr.Fitz- Adam, to te · 


myſelf in their ſervice, it becomes me to 


idleneſs of body or mind, A free and 
briſk circulation of the blood is abſo- 


which not only procures them the he- 


claim or bear with hing?- Whatever 1 
was by nature, I am at preſent fo hum. 
bled, that I can ſubmit to any thing, 1 
have laid my caſe before you for your ad. 
vice ; being well convinced, by your ſpe. 
culaygns in general, that you are a warm 
advocate tor. the fex, though you ſome. 
times take the liberty of telling us our 
own, It is not ſo much at the croſineſs 
of my huſband, as at the loudneſs of his 
voice, that I complain: for Lcould fub. 
mit with ſome kind of patience to be 
beat, pinched, ſcratched, or any thing, 
ſo that the drum of my ear was not en- 
tirely in danger of being broken. 1fI 
was deaf, I could defy the utmoſt of his 
malice; but till that happy time arrives, 
Jam the moſt miſerable of women, 
though much Mr. Fitz-Adam's ad. 
mirer, and humble ſervant, 


The laughing philoſopher has always 
appeared to me a more eligible character 
than the weeping one: but before I ſt 
down either to laugh or cry at the follies 
of mankind, as I have publicly enliſted 
relieve or cure them, For this purpoſe 
T mall here lay before my readers 
looſe hints on a ſubject, which will, l 
hope, excite their attention, and contri- 
bure towards the expelling from the heart 
thoſe malignant and fallen hwmours 
_ deſtroy the harmony of ſocial 


e. 

If we make obſtryations on hu nan 
nature, either from what we fetl in out- 
ſelves, or fee in others, we ſhall per- 
ceive that almoſt all the uneafineſſes oi 
mankind owe their riſe to inaQivity a 


lutely neceſſary towards whe creating 
eaſineſs and good humour; and is the 
only means of ſecuring us from a reſt- 
leſs train of idle thoughts, which cannot 
fail to make us burthenſome to ourteIves, 
and diſſatisfied with all about us. 
Providence has therefore wiſely pro. 
vided for the generality of mankind, U 
compelling them to uſe that Jabows, 
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ceſſaries of life, but peace and health to 
enjoy them with delight. Nuy, * 
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we find how eſſentially neceſſary it is 


that the greateſt part of mankind ſhould. 


he obliged to earn their broad by labour, 
from the ill uſe that is almoſt uni- 
verſally made of thoſe riches which 
ex-mpt men from it Even the advan- 
tages of the belt education are generally 
found to be infufficient to keep us with- 
in the limits of reaſon and moderation. 
How bard do the very beſt of men find 
i: to force upon themſelves that abſti- 
nence or labour, which the narrowneſs 
of their circumitances does not immedi- 
ately compel them to? Ts there really 
one in ten, who, by all the advantages of 
weakh and leiſure, is made more happy 
in reſpe& to hiniſelf, or more uſeful to 


mankind ? What numbers do we daily 


ſe of ſuch perſons, either rioting in 
luxury, or flecping in iſluth, for one ah 
makes a proper uſe of the advantages 
which — give ſor the improvement 
of himſelf, or the happineſs of others? 
And how:many do we meet with, who, 
fur their abule of the bleſſings of life, 
xe giren up to perpetu il uncalineſs of 
mind, and to the greateſt agonies of bo- 
dily pain ? | 

Whozy r ſeriouſly conſiders this point, 
will diſcover that richersare by no means 
ſuch certain bleſſings as the poor ima- 
zine them to be: on the cautrary, he 
will perceive that the common labours 
and emplovments of life are much better 
ſuited to the majority of. mankind, than 
proſperity and abundance would be with- 
out them. X 

It was a merciful ſentence-which the 
Creator paſſed on man for his diſobedi- 
ence— By the. fweat of thy face ſhalt 
thou eat thy bread ;* for. to the puniſh- 


ment itſelf he ſtands indebted for health, 
- trength, and all the enjoyments of life. 


Though the firſt paradiſe was forfeited 
for his tranſgreſſian, yet by the penal! 
allifted for that tranigreſſion, the eart 
is made into a paradiſe again, in the 
beautiful fields and gardens which we 
Gly ſee produced by the labour of man. 
And though the ground vas pronounced 
curſe for his diſohedience, yet is that 
turſe ſo ordered, as to be the puniſh- 
neut, chiefly and almoſt ſolely, of thoſe 
vio, by intemperance or ſloth, intlict it 
upon themſelves. 

Even from the wants and weakneſſes 
o mankind are the bands of mutual 
lupport and affect on derived. The 
teceſſities of each, which no man of 
duulclf can ſutkcicntly ſupply, compel 
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him to contribute toward the benefit ot 
— and while he labours only for 
is own advantage, he is promoting the 
univerſal good of all — c 
Health is the blefhng which every a 
wiſhes to enjoy; but the multitude ace 
ſo unreaſonable as to deſire to purchaſe 
it at a cheaper rate than it'is to be obtains 
ed. The continuance of it is only to ha 
ſecured by exerciſe or labour; But the 
mis fortune is, that the poor are too apt 
to overlook their own enjoyments, and to 
view with envy the eaſe and affluence of 
their ſuperiors, not conſidering that the 
uſual attendants upon great fortunes ane 
anxiety and diſeaſe. 
If it be true, that thoſe perſons are the 
happieſt who have the feweft wants, the 
rich man is more the object of compaſs 
hon than envy. However moderate his 


inclinations' may be, the cuſtom of the 


world lays him under the neceſſity of 


living up to his fortune: He muſt be 


ſurrounded by a uſeleſs train of :{er- 
vants; bis appetite muſt he palled with 
Reus and is peace invader by crowds, 

muſt give up the pleaiures and en- 
dearments of domeſtic life, .to be the 
llave of party and faction. Or if the 
goodneſs of his heart ſhould incline him 
to acts of humanity and benevolence, he 
will have frequently the, mortificatien of 
ſceing his charities ill beſtowed and. by 
his inability to relieve. all, the coriſtant 
one of making more enemies by his re- 


fuſals, than friends by his benetaRigns. 


If we add to theſe confiderations a truth, 
which I believe few. perſons, will diſpute, 
namely, that the greateſt fortunes, hy 
adding to the wants of their  poſſcflyry, 
uſually render them the peſt. neceſſuous 
men, we ſhall find greatneſs, agd . 
neſs to be at a wide digg ano. ſrom. 

another. If we carry our enquiries. 

higher, if we. examine into. the. ſtate of a 


king, and even enthrone him, Aten 
oven, in the hearts of the, cle ;, 


1 
life of a father be à life o —— 


anxiety, to be the father of, e jd 
pe- eminence to be „but nat 
envied. 


The happineſs of life is; I helieve, 
generally to bg found. in thole (tations 
which neither totally ſubject men to la- 


bour, nor abſolutely exempt them from . 


it, Power is the pareng of diſquietudes 
228 of diſappointmant, and riches 
ot diſeaſe. 1 ; 
I will-conclude. the fe reflect ions. eth 

the fuliowing fable 
: $24.0 * Labour, 
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© Labour, the offspring of Want, and 
the mother of Health and Contentment, 
kved with her two daughters in a little 
cottage, by the hide of a hill, at a great 
diftance from any town. They were to- 
tally unacquainted with the great, and 
had kept yo better company than the 
nei ring villagers: but having a 
defire of ſeeing the world, they forſook 
their companions and havitation, and 
determined to travel. Labour went ſo- 
berly along the road with H-alth on her 
right-band, who by the (prightlineſs of 
her converſation, and ſongs of chear- 
fulneſs and joy, ſoftened the toils of the 
way z while Contentment went ſmiling 
on the left, ſupporting the ſteps of her 
mother, and by her p-rpetua) good- hu- 


mur inereafing thevivacity of her ſiſter. 


© In this manner they travelled over 


foreſts, and through towns and villages, 
till at laſt they arrived at the capital of 
the kingdom. At their entrance into 
the great city, the mother conjured her 
daughters never to loſe fight of her ; for 
it was the will of Jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that 
the ſeparation ſhould be attended with 
the utter ruin of all three. But Health 
was of too gay a dilpoſition to reg: 
the counſels of Labour ; ſhe ſuffered her. 
ſelf to be debauched by Intemperance, 
and at laſt died in child-birth of Dil. 
eaſe. Contentment, in the abſence of 
her filter, gave herſelf up to the entice. 
ments of Sloth, and was never heard of 
after: while Labour, who could have 
no enjoyment without her davghters, 
went every where in ſearch of them, till 
ſhe was at laſt ſeized by Laſſitude in her 
way, and died in miſery.” 
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HE following letter is of fo in- 
tereſting a nature, that I have put 

my printer to no ſmall incon venience in 
ting it ready at a very ſhort warning 
2 this day's publication. It the con- 
tents of it are genuine, I hardly know of 
a puniſhment which the author of ſuch 
complicated ruin does not deferve. The 
wnavoidable - miſeries of mankind are 
ſufficient in themlelves for human na- 
ture to bear; but when ſhame and diſ- 
honour are added to poverty and want, 
the lot of life is only to be endured by 
the confideration that there is a final 
fare of retribution, in which the ſuffer- 
ings of the innocent will be abundantly 
ſed, and temporary ſorrows be 


crowned with endleſs joys. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. | 

21, 

F breaſt has any feeling for the 
I Alete of a ruzned Lite . mother, 
I beſtech you to give my mott unhappy 
Kcery a place in your next paper. It 
may poſſibly come time enough to pre- 
vent a cataſtrophe which would add 
horror to ruin, and drive to utter di!- 
traftion a poor helpleſs family, who 
bave more miſery already than they are 
able to bear. 
© 1 am the wife of a very worthy officer 
in the army, who, by a train of un- 
avoidable misfortunes, was obliged to 


fell his commiſſion; and from a fate 
of eaſe and plenty has been long fince 
reduced to the utmoſt penury and want, 
One ſon and a daughter were our only 
children—Alas ! that I ſhould live to 
ſay it! happy would it have been for us, 
if one of them bad never been born 
The boy was of a noble nature, and in 
happier times his father bought him a 
commiſſion in the ſervice, where he is 
now a lieutenant, and quartered in Scot- 
land with his regiment. O! he is 2 
dear and dutifut Fill, and has kept bis 
parents from the extremity of 
want, by the kind ſupplies which he 
has from time to time ſent us in our 
misfortunes. | 
His ſiſter was in the eyes of a fond 
father and mother lovely to an extreme. 
Alas, Mr. Fitz-Adam! the was too 
lovely. The times I have watered her 
dear face with my tears, at the thought 
that her temper was too meek and gentle 
tor fo engaging a form ! She lived with 
us till ſhe was turned of fourteen, at 
which time we were prevailed on by a 
friend to place her with a gentleman af 
fortune in the country wo had lately 
buried his lady to be the companion of 
his daughter. The gentleman's cha- 
rafter was too honourable, and the offer 
too ad vantageous, to ſuffer us to heſitate 
long about parting with a child whony 


dear to us as ſhe was, we were not ＋ 
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to ſupport. It is' now a little more than 
two years ſince our ſeparation; and till 
within a very few months, it was our 
happineſs and joy that we had provided 
for her ſo fortunately. She lived in the 
eſteem and friendihip of the young ladies, 
who were indeed very amiable perſons ; 
and ſuch was their father's ſeeming in- 
dulgence to us, that he advanced my 
huſband a ſum of money upon his bond, 
to free him from ſome ſmal} debts, 
which threatened him hourly with a 
jail. 
: But how ſhall T tel] you, Sir, that this 
ſeeming bene factor has been the cruelleſt 
of all enemies! The enjoyment of our 
ood fortune began to be interrupted, 
y hearing leſs frequently from our 
daughter than we uſed to do; and when 
à letter from her arrived, it was ſhort, 
and conſtrained, and ſometimes blotted, 
as if with tears, while it told us of no- 
thing that ſhould occaſion any concern. 
It is now upwards of two months fince 
we have heard from her at all; and while 
we were wondering at her ſilence, we re- 
ceived a letter from the eldeſt of the 
young ladies, which threw us into a per- 
plexity, wLich can neither be deſcribed 


nor imagined. It was directed to me, 
and contained theſe words 
MADAM, 


FOR reaſons that you will too ſoon 

be 1 with, I muſt deſire 
that your daughter may be a ſtranger to 
our family. I dare not indulge my pity 
for her as I would, left it ſhuuld lead me 
to think too hardly of one, whom I am 
bound in duty to reverence and honour. 
The bearer . you a trifle, with 
which I deſire you will immediately hire 
apoſt-chaiſe, and take away your daugh- 
ter, My tather is from home, and 
knows nothing of this letter; but aſſure 
yourſeli it is meant to ſerve you; and 
that I am, Madam, your very ſincere 
frind, and humble ſervant. 


Alarmed and terrified as I was at this 
letter, I made no heſitation of complying 
with it's contents. The bearer of it 
either could not, or would not, inform 
me of a ſyllable that I wanted to know. 
My huſband, indeed, had a fatal gueſs 
at it's meaning; and in a fury of rage, 
inſiſted on accompanying me i but as I 
really hoped better things, ard flattered 
mylelt that the young ladies were appre- 
keefive of a marriage between their fa- 
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ther and my girl, I ſoothed him into pa · 
tience, and ſet out alone. 

I travelled all night, and early the 
next morning ſaw myſelf at the end of 
my journey. O, Sir l am L alive to tell 
it? I found my daughter in a ſituation 
the moſt ſhocking that a fond mother 
could behold! She had been ſeduced b 
her benef.Qor, and was vifübly wi 
child. I will not detain you with the 
ſwoonings and confuſion of the unhappy 
creature at this meeting, nor with my 
own diſtraction at what I ſaw and heard. 
In ſhort, I learnt from the eldeſt of the 
young ladies, that ſhe had long ſuſpect- 
ed ſome unwarrantable intimacies be- 
tween her father and my girl ; and that, 
finding in her altered ſhape and appear- 
ance a confirmation or her ſuſpicions, 
ſhe had queſtioned her ſeverely upon the 
ſubje&, and brought her to a full con- 
feſſion of her guilt : that farther, her in- 
fatuated father was then gone to town, 
to provide lodgings for the approaching 
neceſſity, and that my poor deluded girl 
had conſented to live with him afterwards 
in London, in the character of a miſ- 
treſs. ä 
I need not tell you, Sir, the horror I 
felt at this diſmal tale. Let it ſuffice, 
that I returned with my unhappy child 
with all the hafte I was able. Nor is it 
needful that I ſhould tell you of the rage 
and indignation of a fond diſtracted fa- 
ther at our coming home. Unhappily 
for us all, he was too violent in his me- 
naces, which I ſuppote reached the ears 
of this cruelleſt of men, who eight days 
ago cauſed him to be arreſted upon his 
bond, and hurried to a priſon. - 

But if this, Mr. Fitz Ada, had been 
the utmoſt of my miſery, cruel as it is, I 
had Ypared you the trouble of this rela- 
tion, and buried my grief in my boſom, 
Alas ! Sir, I have another concern, that 
is more inſupportable to me than all I 
have told you. My diſtracted huſband, 
in the anguiſh of his ſoul, has written to 
my ſon, and given him the moſt aggravated 
detail of his daughter's ſhame and his 
own imp”: nment z conjurins, himas he 
had confcf2d to me this morning—by, 
the honour of 13 ſoldier, and by every 
thing he Holds dear, to loſe not a mo- 
ment in doing juſtice with his ſword up- 
on this deſtroyer of his family. The ta- 


tal letter was ſent laſt week, and has left 


me in the utmoſt horror at the thought of 
what may happen, I dread every thing 


fram the raſhne(4 and impetuoſity of my 
a 8 4 ſon, 
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fon, whoſe notions of honour and juſtice loves, not to bring utter ruin on a family 
are thoſe of a young ſoldier, who, in de- whoſe diſtreſſes already are near ſmk- 
fiance of the Jaw, will be judge in his ing them to the gfave. 
own cauſe, and the avenger of injuries, The only glimmering of comfort thu 
which Heaven only ſhould puniſh. opens upon me, is the hope that vour 
I have written to him upou this occa- publication of this letter may warn the 
ſion, in alt the agony of a fond mother's wretch who has undone us of his danger, 
_ diſtreffes. But, OI 1 have fatal fore - and incline him to avoid it. Fear is ge- 
bodings that my letter will come too nerally the companion of guilt, and may 
late. What is this honour, and what poſſibly be the means of preſerving to me 
this juſtice, that prompts men to afts of the life of a ſon, after worſe than death 
violence and blood, andeither leaves them has happened to a daughter. 
victims to the law, or to their own un- If you have pity in your nature, I 
warrantable raſhneſs! As forcibly as I the immediate publication of this letter, 
was able in this diſtracted condition, I which will infinitely oblige, Sir, your 
have ſet this duty before him; and have reatly diſtreſſed, but moſt faithful hum- 
charged him, for his own ſoul's ſake, ble ſervant. 
and for the ſake of thoſe he moſt tenderly 
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I will not give him a merit which he 
does not want, that of intending my hap- 
11, pineſs only, and of raiſing me to a rank 
3 is with great pleaſure that I ſee you which neither my perſon nor fortune gave 
frequently doing juſtice to the age you me any pretenſions to: on the contrary, I 
hve in, and not running into that vulgar was young and haniſame, and in the 
and ill-natured prejudice that the pretent opinion of the world, one whoſe alliance 
times are worle than the paſt, We are could bring as much honour into my 
certainly better in every reſpe& than our lover's family, as he could reflect on 
forefathers; and it is right we ſhould be mine. Nor, indeed, did I ever wiſh that 
told fo, to encourage us in our progreſs there ſhould be any ſuch obligation on 
towards the ſummit of perfection. I either fide ; having generally obſerved, 
could give a thouſand inttances of the that the moſt equal matches are the molt 
virtues of theſe times; but ſhall at pre- productive of happineſs. But I only men- 
ſent content myſelf with one, which I do tion this circumſtance, as it may ſer ve to 
not remember that you have hitherto ſo do honour to his behaviour ſince. 
much as touched upon. It is the extreme The time was now approaching which 
conſtancy and diſintereſtedneſs of the was to make us inſeparably one. What 
men in affairs of love and marriage. his ſentiments were upon the occaſion 
I am a womang Mr. Fitz-Adam, and may be ſeen by the following letter, 
have lately experienced this truth, in a which, among a thouſand of the ſame 
degree that would bring upon me the im- kind, I ſhall here tranſcribe, 
putation of ingratitude, it I negleRed to 5 
do this public juſtice to the moſt conſtant I T is as impoſſible for me to riſe, and 
and generous of all lovers. not writ-: to my angel, as to lie down 
It is now upwards of a year fince Ire - and not think of her, I am too happy. 
ceived the addreſſes of this gentleman, Pray uſe mea little ill, that I may come 
He is a man of fortune and family; per- to a right ſtate of mind; for at preſent - 
tectly agreeable in his perſon z witty and cap neither eat nor * yet Iam more 
engaging in his converſation ; with a good-humoured than all the world; and 
heart the moſt tender, and manners the then ſo compaſſionate, that I pity every 
moſt ſoft and amiable that can be ima- man I ſee, My deareſt loves only me, 
gined, Such as I have deſcribed him, and all other men muſt be miſerable. I 
you will not wonder that I gave him my wonder that any body can laugh beſdes 
whole heart, and waited with the utmoſt myſelf: if it be a man, he makes me jea- 
unpaticnce to be nuited to him for ever, lous ; I fancy that he entertains ws 
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charmer; for the world has nothing 
elle in it to make him cheartul. 

And now, my life! I have done with 
all my dcubts; the time „ ee that 
will change them into happineſs. I 
know of nothing—fickneſs and death 
excepted that can * prevent it. 
Our pleaſures will lie in fo narrow a 
compaſs, that we ſhall always be within 
reach of them. To oblige and be obliged 
will be all we want: and how ſweet it is 
to think, that the buſineſs of our lives, 
and the delight of our hearts, will be the 
ſame thing! I mean, the making each 
other happy. But I am doomed to be 
more obliged than I have power to ob- 
lige. What a wife am I to have] In- 
deed, my love, I ſhall think myſelf the 
worſt, it J am not the very beſt of all 
huſbands. Adieu! e 


Upon m making a viſit of a few days 
to 3 ho town, where I defired 
him not to come, he wrote me as fol- 


TP Hrs lazy penny-poſt, how TI hate 
it! It is two tedious days that I muſt 
wait for an anſwer to what I write. I 
will ſet up a poſt of my own, that ſhall 
go and come every two hours; and then, 
upon condition that I hear from you by 
every return of jt, I will obey your com- 
mands, and not think of ſeeing you. I 
@onder you have not taken it into your 
head to bid me live without breathing. 
But take care, my love, that you never 
give up the power you have over me: 
if ever it comes to my turn to reign, 
I will be revenged on you without mercy. 
I will load you ſo with love aml kind of- 
fices, that your little heart ſhall almoſt 
break in ſtruggling how te be grateful. 
I will be tormenting you every day, and 
all day long. I will prevent your very 
wiſhes. Even the poor comfort of hope 
ſhall be denied you; and you ſhall know, 
that rione of your to-morrows ſhall be 
happier to you than your 222 
Your pride too ſha]l be mortified ; for I 
will out-love you, and be kinder to you 
than you can poſſibly be tome. All 
miſeries you ſhall ſuffer, and yet never 
be able to wiſh for death to relieve you 
from them. So, if you hwe a mind to 
avoid my cruelties, reſolve not to marry 
me; for I am a tyrant in my nature, and 
will execute all I have threatened, * 


How tender and obliging were theſe 
expreſſions! I own to you, Mr, Fitz- 


* 
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Adam, that I anſwered them all in an 
equal ſtrain of fondneſs. But, in the 
midſt of this ſweet intercourſe, he was 
unhappily taken ill of the ſmall-pox. 
The moment he was ſenſible of his diſ- 
temper, he conjured me, in a letter, not 
to come near him, leſt his apprehenſions 
for me—3s I had never had it - ſhould 
* more fatal to him than the diſeaſe. 

t was indeed of the moſt dangerous 
kind; but how was it poſſible. for me to 
keep from him? I flew to him when he 
was at the worſt, and would not leave 
him till they took me away by force, 
The conſequence of this viſit was, that I 
caught the infection, and ſickened next 
day. My diftemper was of the confluent 
fort, and much worſe than my lover's, 

who in leſs than three weeks was in a 
condition to return my viſit. He had 
ſent almoſt hour in the day to en- 
quire how I did; and when he ſaw me 
out of danger - though totally altered 
from niy former ſelf—his tranſports were 
not to be told or imagined, I cannot 

reſiſt the pleaſure of tranſcribing the let- 
ter that he ſent me at his retury home 
that evening | 


WHAT language ſhall I invent to 
tell the charmer of my foul how 
happy this viſit has made me! To ſee 
you reſtored to health was my heart's 
only wiſh; nor can -my eyes behold a 
change in that face—if they can be ſen- 
fible of any change—that will not endear 
it to me beyond the power-of beauty. 
Every trace of that cruel diſtemper will 
be conſidered by me as a Jove-mark, that 
will for ever revive in my ſoul the ideas 
of that kindneſs by which it came. 
Lament not a change, then, that makes © 
you 2 to me _ ever : — 
our ſoul changes - which can never 
— will be only and all WG 


This letter, and a thouſand repetitions 
of the ſame engaging language, made 
me look upon the loſs of my beauty as 
a trivial loſs. But the time was not 

„that was to ſhew me this ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted lover in the moſt 
amiable of all lights. My father, whoſe 
only child I was, and who had engaged 
to give me a large fortune at my mar- 
riage, and the whole of his eſtate at his 
death, fell ill ſoon after: and, to the 
ſurprize of all the world, died greatly 
involved, and left me without a Willing 


to ion. 
8 Sa -My 


—— — ea 


— 


me, when, by the return of the poſt, he . 


) 
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My lover was in the country, when I 
acquainted him with this fatal news. 
Indeed, I had no doubt of his generoſity; 
but how like a divinity be appeared to 


ſent me the ſollowing letter 


"F HINEK not, my ſoul, that any ex- 
ternal accident can occaſion the leaſt 
change in my affections, I rather re- 
joice that an opportunity is at laſt given 
me of proving to my deareſt creature 
that I loved her only for herſelf, I have 
fortune enough for both; or, if I had 
nat, love would be ſufficient to ſupply 
all qur wants. This eruel buſineſs, 

angry it makes me! But a very few 
days, my life, ſhall briog me to your 
arms. Ol how I love you! Thoſe are 
my favourite words, and I am ſure I 
ſhall die with them; or, if I ſhould have 
the miſery to outlive you, they will be 
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only changed to==* O! how I loved here 
But the How, my dear, is not to he 
told; your own heart muſt teach it you, 
When is it that I ſhall love you belt of 
all > Why, the laſt day of my life, after 
baving lived many, many. years, your 


obliged, and happy huſband. 


How truly noble was this letter! But 
you will think me dwelling too long up. 
on my own happineſs ; I thall therefore 
only add, that it is now a week fince he 
wrote it; and that yeſterday I received 
the undoubted intelligence that my lover 
was married the yery next day to a fat 
widow of five · and- fifty, with a large 
jointure, a fine houſe, and a fortune of 
twenty thouſand pounds, at her own dif. 
poſal. I am, Sir, your moſt obedient 
ſcryant, : ; 

| M. B. 
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Have ſo tender à regard for my fair 

countrywomen, that I moſt heartily 
congratulate them upon the approating 
meeting of the parliament, * I con- 
ſider—and I believe they do ſo too—as 
the general goal-delivery of the ſeveral 
counties of the united kingdom. 

That beautiful part of our ſpecies 
once engroſſed my cares; they ſtill ſhare 
them. 
fected all the ſummer with the thoughts 
of their captivity, and have felt a ſym- 
pathetic grief for them. 

In truth, what can be more R, 
than to imagine a. fine woman of the 

| higheſt rank and faſhion torn from all 
the elegant and refined pleaſures of the 
metropolis; hurried by a mercileſs huſ- 
band into country captivity, and there 
ſed to the mcurſions of the neigh- 
bouring knights, ſquires, and parſons, 
their wives, ſons, daughters, dogs, and 
horſes? The metropolis was at once the 


ſeat of her empire, and the theatre of 
her joys. 


Exilld from thence, how 


great the fall! how dreadful the priſon! 


- 


lethinks I fee her fiiting in her dreſ- 
ſing-room at the manſon ſeat, ſublime- 
ly ſullen, hike a dethroned eaſtern mo- 
narch; ſome few books ſcattered up and 
down, ſeem to impiy that ſhe finds no 
conſolation in any. The unopened 
kgotting-bag ſpeaks-her painſul lciſure. 


for being fo abominab 
dreſs is even neglected, and her com- 


I have been exceedingly af- / 


this 


endearments 
are ſent away 
noiſy, Her 


Infenſible to the proffered 
of her tender infants, th 


plex ion lid by. I am not aſhamed to 
own my, weakneſs, if it be one; for ! 
confeſs, that this image firuck me% 
ſtrongly, and dwelt upon my mind ſo 
— — it drew tears from my eyes. 
prorogat ĩon of the © parliament 
laſt ſpring was the fatal forermmner of 
- captivity. I was well aware 
of it, and had ſome thoughts of prepar- 
ing a ſhort treatiſe of condletion, which 
I would have preſented to my fair coun- 
trywomen, in two or three weekly pa- 
pers, to have accompanied them in their 


exile: but I muſt own that I found the 


attempt greatly above my ſtrength; and 
an inadequate conſolation only redoubles 
the grief, by reviving in the mind the 
canſe of it. Thus at a loſs, I ſearched 


Aas every modeſt modern ſhould do— 


the ancients, in order to ſay in Engliſh 
whatever they had faid in Latin or 
Greek upon the like occaſion ; but far 
from finding any cafe in point, I coul! 
not find one in any degree like it. I 
particularly conſulted Cicero upon that 
exile which he bore lo very indifferent jj 
himſelf; but, to my great ſurprize, could 
not meet with one ſingle word of con- 


ſolation, addreſſed or adopted to the * 
an 
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and tender part of his ſpecies. To ſay 
the truth, that philoſopher ſeems to have 
had either a contempt tor, or an averſion 
to the fair-ſex : for it is very obſervable, 
that even in his eſſay upon old age, there 
is not one ſingle period addrefled directly 
and exclutively to them; whereas I hum- 
bly preſume that an old woman wants 
at leaſt as much, if not more comfort, 
than an old man. Far. be it from me 
to offer them that refined ſtoical argu- 
ment to prove that exile can be no mil. 
fortune, — the exiled perſons can 
always carry their vir*ue along with 
them, if they pleaſe. bo 

However, though I could adminiſter 
no adequate comfort to my fair fellow 
ſudje&ts under their country captivity, 
my tender concern for them prompts me 
to offer them ſome advice upon their ap- 

oaching liberty. ; | 

As there mult have been —_— this 
ſuſpenſion—I will not ſay only of plea- 
ſure, but, in a manner, of exiſtence—a 
confiderable ſaving in the article of pin- 
money, I earneſtly recommend to them, 
immediately upon their coming to town, 
to apply that ſinking fund to the diſ- 
charge of debts already incurred, and 
not divert it to the current ſervice of the 
enſuing year. I would not be miſun- 
derftood ; I mean only the payment of 
debts of honour contrafted at Com- 
merce, Bragg, or Faro; as they are apt 
to hang heavy upon the minds of women 
of ſentiment, and even to affect their 
countenances, upon the approach of a 
creditor. As for ſhop-debts to mer- 
cers, milliners, jewellers, French ped- 
lars, and ſuch like, it is no great mat- 
ter whether they are paid or not; ſome- 
how or other thoſe people will ſhift for 
themſelves, or at worſt, fall ultimately 
upon the huſband. 

{ will alſo adviſe thoſe fine women, 
who, by an unfortunate concurrence of 
odious circumſtances, have been obliged 
ts begin an acquaintance with their huſ- 
bands and children in the country, not 
to break it off entirely in town; but on 
the contrary, to allow-a few minutes 
every day to the keeping it up; ſince a 
time may gome. when perhaps they may 
like their company rather better than 
none at all, 

As my fair fellow-ſubjefts were al- 
ways famoys for their public ſpirit and 
love of their country, I hope they will, 
upon the preſent emergency of the war 
"ith France, diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
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unequivocal fs of patriotiſm. T 
flatter myſelf that they will, at their 
firſt appearance in town, publicly re- 
nounce theſe French faſhions, which of 
late years have brought their principles, 
both with regard to religion and govern- 
ment, a little in queſtion, And there - 
tore Iex hort them to diſband their curls, 
comb their heads, wear white linen, and 
clean pocket-handkerchiefs, in open de- 
fiance of all the power of France. But 
above all, I inſiſt upon their laying aſide 
that ſhameful piratical practice of hoiſt- 
ing falſe colours upon their top-gallant, 
in the miſtaken notion of captivating and 
enſlaving their countrymen. This they 
may the more eaſily do at firſt, ſince 
it is to be preſumed, that during their 
retirement, their faces have enjoyed un- 
interrupted reſt, Mercury and vermi- 
lion have made no depredations theſe 
ſix months ; good air and good hours 
may perhaps have reltored, to a certain 
degree at leaſt, their natural carnation: 
but at worſt, I will venture to aſſure 
them, that ſuch of their lovers who may 
know them again in that ſtate of native 
artleſs beauty, will rejoice to find the 
communication again, and all 
the barriers of plaiſter and ftucco remoy- 
ed, Beit known to them, that there is 
not a man in England, who does not in- 
finitely prefer the browneſt natural, to 
the whiteſt artificial ſkin ; and I have 
4p oy numberleſs letters from men 
ef the firſt faſhion, not only requeſting, 
but requiring me to proclaim te na 
with leave to publiſh their names; which 
however I declined ; but if I thought it 
could be of any uſe, I could eaſily pre- 
ſent them with a round robin to that 
effect, of above a thouſand of the moſt 
reſpetable names. One of my corre- 
ſpondents, a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, illuſtrates his indignation at glazed 
faces, by an apt and well-known phyſi- 
cal experiment. The ſhining glaſs 
* tube, ſays he, when warmed by 
friction, attracts a feather—probably 
a white one—to cloſe contact; but the 
© (ame feather, from the moment that it 
is taken off the tube, flies it with mare 
« velocity than it approached it with 
© before.” I make no application; but, 
avert the omen, my dear country-wo- 
men |! ' 
Another, who ſeems to have ſome 
knowledge of chemiſtry, has ſent me a 
receipt for a moſt excellent waſh, which 
he deſires me to publiſh, by way of 
i Fuccedancum 
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ſuccedaneum to the various greaſy, gluti- 
nous, and pernicious applications ſo 
much uſed ot late. It is as follows 

© Take of fair clear water quanium 
* ſufficit ; put it into a clean earthen or 
china baſon; then take a clean linen 
cloth, dip it in that water, and apply 
© jt to the face night and rfiorning, or 
© oftener, as occaſion may require,” 

L own the ſimplicity and purity of this 
admiradle lotion recommend it greatl 
to me, and engage me to recommend it 
to my fair country- women. It is free 
from all the inconveniences and naſti- 
neſs of all other preparations of art 
whatſoever. It does not ſtink, as all 
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Am favoured with the following let- 

ter by 3 correſpondent, who—if I 
am not miſtaken in the hand — has once 
obliged me before. I cannot better 
reſtify my a ation of what he writes, 
than by defiring a ition of his fa- 
vours, as often as he leiſure and in- 
clination to oblige me. It is chiefly 
owing to the aſſiſtance of ſuch corre- 
ſpondents that this paper has extended 
it's date beyond the uſual period of ſuch 
kind of productions; and—if I may be 
allowed to ſay it they have given it a 
variety, which could hardly have been 
accompliſhed by one ſingle hand. Whe- 
ther it be modeſty or vanity that com- 


pels me to this confeſſion, I ſhall leave 


the reader to determine, after telling 
him, that it is to the full as pleaſing to 
me, not to have been thought unworthy 
of the aſſiſtance I have received, as it 
would to have been myſelf the compoſer 
of the moſt approved pieces in this col- 
lection. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 


1 N this land of liberty, be who can pro- 


cure à printer, commences author, 


and inſtructs the public, Far be it from 
me to cenſure thĩs ſpirit of adviſing, ſo 


t among my honoured country- 
men; for to this we owe treatiles of di- 


vinity by tallow-chandlers, and decla- 


matiohs on politics by apothecaries, 
"You mult no doubt — obſerved, 
every man who is in poſſeſſion of a 
diamond, arrogates to himielf this pri- 
vilege of inſtructing others: hence it 1s 


others do; it does not corrode the in, 
as all others do; it does not deſtro 
the eyes, nor rot the teeth, as all others 
do; and it does not communicate itlelf 
by colliſion, nor betray the tranſactions 
of a tete à tete, as moſt others do. 
Having thus paid my tribute of grief 
to my lovely country-women dwing 
their captivity, and my tribute of con. 
M upon their approaching li. 
rty, I heartily wiſh them a good 
Journey to London. May they foon 
enter, in 4 * triumph, that metropo- 
lis, which ſix months ago they quitted 
with tears 


that the panes of windows in all places 
of — reſort are ſo amply furniſhed 
with miſcellaneous obſervations by va- 
rious authors. . 

One advice may be given to all writ. 
ers, whether in paper or on glaſs; and 
it is comprehended in the ſingle word, 
Think. My purpoſe at preſent is to 
illuſtrate this maxim, in as Far as it te- 
ſpects the latter ſort of authors. 

I divide the authors who exerciſe the 
diamond into four claſſes ; the politi- 
cians, the hifforians, the lovers, and the 
ſatyriſts, | 

The myſtery, or artof politicks, is the 
buſineſs of every one, who either has 
nothing to do, or who cares not to do 
any thing as a broken merchant is often 
_ a ge Hence ſo many 
politicians make their appearance on 
glaſs. It is there that controverhes of 
a political nature are daily agitated : in 
them the eſtabliſhed laws of controverly 
are obſerved : ſome one aſſerts the truth 
ofa propoſition; another contradicts him; 

ue and raſcal are immediately dealt 
about, and. the matter originally in dil- 
pute is no more heard of. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if theſe gen- 
tlemen would be but pleaſed to Think, 
and keep their temper, how might the 
world be edified! One might acquire as 
much , uſeful knowledge by travelling 
poſt t England, as ever the philo- 
ſophers of Athens did by lounging in 
their porticoes ; and our great turnpike- 
roads would afford as compleat a ſyſtem 
8 — as that which Plato picked up 


s Egyptian rambles. In 1 
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the debates on the windows at the 


George, or the Bell, might prove no 
leis inſtructing than the debates of the 
itical club, or the ſociety at the Ro- 

in Hood. a 

Were this propoſed reformation to take 
place, the contractors tor the magazires 
of Knowledge and Pleaſure might forage 
ſucceſsfully on window glaſs. But I 
need not inſiſt farther on theſe confide- 
rations ; their zeal for the public ſervice 
is well known: with the view of amuſing 
and inſtruing, they have not only ran- 
ſacked the recurds of paſtry-ſchools, and 
the manulcript collections of good houſe· 
wives for receipts in cookery, but they 
have conſulte: he monuments of the 
dead, for delightful blunders, and merry 
epitaphs. 

The hiffor;ans on glaſs are of various 
ſorts: ſome are chronologers, and content 
themſelves with informing us that they 
were at ſuch a place, on ſuch aday, in 
their way to this or that town or country. 
Others are chorographers, and minutely 
deſcribe the nature and condition of the 
highways, and the landladies., A third 
ſort may be termed annaliſts, who ima- 
gine that a fa&t deſerves to be recorded, 
merely becauſe it is a fact; and on this 
account, gravely tell the world that on 
ſuch a day they fell in love, or got 
drunk, or did ſome other thipg of equal 
infignificancy. g 

A little thought would abridge the 
labour of theſe h:foriars. Let them re- 
fle& on the nothingnels of ſuch incidents, 
and ſurely they will abſtain from record. 
ing them. In common life, minute re- 
lations of trifles are neceſſary : man is a 
ſociable and talkative animal; and as 
the bulk of mankind cannot communi- 
cate to others what they have thought, 
they mult content themſelves with relat- 
ing what they have ſcen. On this prin- 
ciple are moſt coffee-houſe ſocieties eſta- 
bliſhed, . But why mult a man be dull 
and narrative on window-glaſs? Let 
him reſerye his dulneſs for the club- 
night; and, as Dogberry in the play 
ſays, beſtow all his tediouſneſs on his 
own companions, 

1 now proceed to the moſt numerous 
tribe of all, the /pwers ; and ſhall only 
hint at ſome enormities in their conduct. 


And firſt of all, as to their cultom of 


writing the names of their miſtreſſes 
with anno domini at the end of them; as 
if the chronicles of love were to be as 
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exactly as à pariſh regiſter." To 
what good purpoſe can this re To 
inſcribe the names of fair ladies on glaſs, 
may, indeed, convey a pretty moral 
fignification ; ſince Grade charms are 
8 enough recorded on tablets of a 

ail nature: but when the year of ad- 
miration is added, what elderly woman 
is there who can pretend to youthful- 
neſs? Her waiting-maid may extol her 
goad looks; her mirror may deceive herʒ 
powder of pearl and Spaniſh wool ma 
favour the illuſion; but pretty Mi 
Such-a-one 2730, is an argument of 
antiquity, which neither flattery nor 
paint can refute. 

The lowers alſo deſerve cenſure for 
their humour of writing in verſe. Be- 
cauſe all | poets are faid to be lovers, 
theſe gentle en ſagely conclude that all 
lovers are poets; and on the faith of 
this inverted aphoriſm they commence 
rhymers. He who cannot compoſe a 
ſermon, does well to read the works of 
This example ought to be 
imitated by the herd of lovers. Prior 
and Hammond are at their ſervice; their 
only care ought to be in the application. 
And yet this caution, fimple as it id, 
has been negleAed by many lovers, 
who have condeſcended to deal. Hence 
it is that the wealth of the eaſt is fre- 
quently declared inſufficient for the 
purchaſe of a girl, who would be dear 
at half a crown; and Milton's deſcrip- 
tion of the mother of human kind per- 
verted to the praiſe of ſome little mil. 
liner. 

The ſatyrifls come now to be confi. 
dered. Theſe men are certainly of a 
ſtrange diſpoſition. While dinner is 
getting ready, they amuſe themſelves in 
making out a liſt of the faults, real or 
imaginary, which may be imputed to 
any of their acquaintance. In 
of reflection, they know not how to em- 
ploy their time, and therefore wound 
and murder the fame of men better and 
wiſer than themſelves. Tf I am not 
miſtaken, a defamation is no leſs 
niſhable when inſcribed on glaſs, t 
when committed to paper. is con- 
ſideration may prevent fools from ſcat- 
tering arrows and death, although reaſom 
and humanity — 

But the chief of all ſatyriſis are 
who ſcribble — on — . 
Every word which they write is a ſevere 
refleRtion on themſelves, and, in the judg- 

ment 
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ment of foreigners, on their country. 
What opinion muſt foreigners entertain 
of a nation, where intamous ribaldry 
meets the eye on every window? an 
enormity, peculiar, in a great meaſure, 
to Great Britain. Do theſe writers, 
indecd, believe themſelves to be wits ? 


Tet them but ſtep into the ſmoał ing 


arlours, or the low rooms where their 


tmen have their reſidence, and they 
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will perceive that their ſerving· men equal 
their maſters in this ſpecies of wit. 
Vainly do people of faſhion attempt to 
monopolize illiberality, ignorance, and 
indecency, when, if they and their foot- 
men apply themſelves to the ſame ſtudies, 
the latter will probably be the belt pro- 
ficients. ke. 5 

Be wiſe, therefore, O ye ſcribblers! 
and Think. I am, &c. + 


* 
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IVILITY and Good-breeding 
A are generally thought, and often 


uſed, as ſynonymous terms, but are by 


no means ſo. 

Good- breeding neceſſarily implies Ci- 
vility; but Civility does not reciprocal- 
ly imply Good- breeding. The former 
has it's intrinſc weight and value, which 
the latter always adorns, aad often 
doubles by it's workmanſhip. 

To ſacrifice . one's own !e!t-love to 
other people's, is a ſhort, but, I believe, 
a true definition of Civility: to do it 
with eaſe, propriety, and grace, is Good- 
breeding. The one is the reſult of good- 
nature; the other of good-ſenſe, joined 
to experience, obſervation, and atten- 
tion. | 
A ploughman will be civil, if he is 

-natured, but cannot be well-bred. 

A courtier will be well-bred, though 
rhaps without good-nature, if he has 
ut good-ſenſe, 

Flattery is the diſgrace of Good- 
breeding, as brutality often is of truth 
and ſincerity, Good-breeding is the 
middle point between thoſe two odious 
extremes. 

Ceremony is the ſuperſtition of Good- 
breeding, as well as of religion; but 

et, being an out-work to both, ſhould 

not be abſolutely demoliſhed. It is al- 
ways, to a certain degree, to be com- 

. plied with, though deſpiſed by thoſe who 
think, becauſe admired and reſpected by 
thoſe who do not. 

The moſt perfect degree of Good- 
breeding, as I have already hinted, is 
only to be acquired by great knowledge 
of the world, and keeping the belt com- 
pany. It is not the object of mere ſpe- 
culation, and cannot be exactly defined, 
as it conſiſts in a fitneſs, a propriety of 
words, actions, and even looks, adapted 


to the infinite variety and combinations 
of perſons, places, and things, It is a 
mode, not a ſubſtance: for what is Good. 
breeding at St. James's, would paſs for 
foppery or banter in a remote village; 
and the home-ſpun Civility of that vil. 
lage would be. conſidered as brutality at 
court. 

A cloyſtered pedant may form true 
notions of Civility ; but it amidſt the 
cobwebs of his cell he preten is to ſpin 
a ſpeculative ſyſtem of Good-breeding, 
he will not be leis abſurd than his pre- 
deceſſor, who judiciouſly undertook to 
inſtruct Hannibal in the art of war. The 
mot ridiculous and moſt aukward of 
men are, therefore, the ſpeculativel 
well-hred monks of all religions and al 
profeſſions. 

Good- breeding, like charity, not only 
covers a multitude of faults, but to a 
certain degree, ſupplies the want of ſome 
virtues. In the common intercourſe of 
life, it as good-nature, and often does 
what good-nature will not always do; 
it keeps both wits and fools within thoſe 
bounds. of decency, which the former 
are too apt to tranſgreſs, and which the 
latter never know. 

Courts are unqueſtionably the ſeats of 


Good- breeding; and muſt neceſſarily be 


ſo; otherwiſe they would be the ſeats of 
violence and deſolat ion. There all the 
paſſions are in their higheſt ſtate of fer- 
mentation. All purſue what but few can 
obtain, and many ſeek what but one can 
enjoy. Good-breeding alone reſtrains 
their exceſſes. There, if enemies did 
not embrace, they would ſtab. There, 
ſmiles are often put on, to conceal tears. 
There, mutual ſervices are profeſle!, 
while mutual injuries are intended ; and 
there, the guile of the ſerpent ſimulates 


the gentleneſs of the dove: all this, it is 
| true, 
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true, at the expence of ſincerity ; but, 
upon the whole, to the advantage of ſo- 
cial intercourſe in general. | 

I would not be miſapprehended, and 
ſuppoſed to recommend ood- breeding, 
thus profaned and proſtituted to the pur- 
poles of guilt and perfidy ; but I think I 
may juſtly infer from it, to what adegre-: 
the accompliſhment ot Good-breeding 
muſt adorn and enforce virtue and truth, 
when it can thus toften the outrages 
and deformity ot vice and falſhood. 

I am ſorry to be obliged to confeſs, 
that my native country is not perhaps 
the ſeat of the moſt pertect Goou-breed- 
ing, though I really believe that it vields 
to none in hearty and ſincere Civility, as 
far as Civility is (and to a certain degree 
it is) an inferior moral duty ot doing as 
one would be done by. It France ex- 
eceds us in that particular, the incom- 
parable author of L'Eſprit de Loix ac- 
counts for it very impartially, and I be- 
lieve very truly. It my countrymen,” 
ſays he, * are the beſt-bred people in the 
© world, it is only becauſe they are the 
© yaineſt.” It is certain that their Good- 
breeding and attentions, by flattering 
the yanity and ſelt-love of others, repay 
their own with intereſt. It is a general 
commerce, uſually carried on by a bar- 
ter of attentions, and often without one 
grain of lolid merit, by way of medium, 
to make up the balance. 

It were to be wiſhed thatGood-breed- 
ing were in general thought a more eſ- 
{ential part of the education of our youth, 
eſpecially of diſtinction, than at preſent 
it ſeems to be. It might even be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of ſome academical 
tudies, that take up a great deal of 
time to very little purpoſe ; or at leaſt, 
it might uſefully ſhare ſome of thoſe 
many hours, that are ſo frequently en- 
ployed upon a coach-box, or in tables. 
durely thoſe who by their rank and for- 
tne are called to adorn courts, ought 
1 leaſt not to diſgrace them by their 
manners. p # 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, ; 
V 2 
— not know that you, or any of 
your predeceſſors, have ever paid your 


compliments to a moſt uſeful branch of 


CANTANTES LICET USQUE (MINUS VIA LADET) ZAMUS, 


of being taken by 
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But I obſerve, with concern, that it is 
the faſhion for our youth of both ſexes 
to brand Good-breeding with the name 
of ceremony and formality. As ſuch, 
they ridicule and explode it, and adopt 
in it's ſtead an oſfenſive careleſſneſs and 
inattention, to the dimunition, I will 
venture to ſay, even of their own plea- 
ſures, it they know what true pleatures 
are. 

Love and friendſhip neceſſarily 
duce, and juſtly authorize familiarity ; 
but then Good-breeding mutt mark out 
it's bounds, and fay—* Thus far ſhalt 
thou go, and no farther ;* for I have 
known many a paſſion and many a friend- 
ſhip degraded, weakened, and at laſt (if 
I may ule the expreſſion) wholly flattered 
away, by an unguarded and illiberal fa- 
miliarity. Nor is Good-breeding leſs 
the ornament and cement of common 
focial life; it connects, it endears, and at 
the ſame time that it indulges the juſt li- 
berty, reſtrains that indecent licentiouſ- 
neſs of converſation which alienates and 
provokes. Great talents make a man 
tamous, great merit makes him reſpe&= 
ed, and great learning makes him eſ- 
teemed ; bur Good-breeding alone can 
make him be loved. 

I recommend it in a more particular 
manner to my countrywomen, as the 
ous —_ to tuch of them as 

ave beauty, and the ſafeſt retuge for. 
thoſe who have not. It facilitates the 
victories, decorates the triumphs, and 
ſecures the conqueſt, of beauty; or in 
ſome degree atones for the want of it. 
It almoſt deifics a fine woman, and 

rocures reſpect at leaſt to thoſe who 

ave not charms enough to be admir- 
ed. 


Upon the whole, though Good- 
breeding cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be 
called a virtue, yet it is productive of 
ſo many good effects, that, in my opi- 
nion, it may juſtly be reckoned more 
than a mere accempliſhment. is 
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this — I mean, the ancient 
and reputable ſociety of Ballad- ſingers. 
Theſe harmonious itinerants do not 
cheat the country =_ le with idle tales 

eT ks, or mauued 
T by 


, 


by theAlgerines,but earn an honeſt live- 
lihood by a proper exertion of thoſe ta- 
lents with which nature has endowed- 
them. For if a brawny-ſhouldered por- 
ter may live by — prize-fighter, 
or a gentleman of the ſame make, by 
turning petticoat penſioner, I do not ſee 
why a perſon endowed with the gift of a 
melodious voice, is not equally entitled 
to all the advantages which can poſhbly 
ariſe from it. | 
- Withr to the antiquity of this 
profeſſion, in all probability, we owe 
the invention of it to old Homer him- 
felf, who hawked his Iliad about the 
fireets for an obolus a book. But as 
the trade was not then brought into any 
repute, and as his poetry wanted the re- 
finement of modern times, he could 
fearce earn bread for himſelf and his fa- 
mily. Theſpis, the Athenian, made a 
great improvement in the heart; he har- 
neſſed Pegaſus to a cart, from which he 
diſperſed his ballads; and by keepi 
all the public fairs, made ſhift to pic 
up a toſerable maintenance. This im- 
— our Engliſh Ballad - fingers 
ave neglected: whether they think there 
is any thing really ominous in mount - 
ing a cart, or whether the ſneers of the 
populace, who are always throwing out 
their inſolent jeſts on their ſuperiors, 
have prevented them from making uſe 
of that vehicle, I will not pre to 
determine, 

Among the Romans too this practice 
was preſerved. Virgil makes one of his 
ſhepherds ſay to another, by way of re- 
proach— 


Non tw in iel, indoBe, ſolebas, 

Str identi miſerum ſii pald di perdere carmen 
But tlas was becauſe, as Milton tranſ- 
lates it, his lean and flaſhy ſongs grated 
on his ſcrannel pipe of wretched ſtraw. 
But this never can de objected to my 
fair coun „ whole melodious 
voices give every ſyllable (not of a lean 
and flaſhy, but of a fat and plump ſong) 
it's juſt emphaſis, to the delight and in- 
ſtruction of the attentive audience. By 
the way, I ſuſpect that Virgil was a 
hawker himſelt ; for he ſays — 


Aſcr eumgue cans Romana per oppida car men; 
— co ere Wt no more than 
I 60g cyBallads throvgh the fireets of Rome, 


* 
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Were it not for this muſical ſociety, 


the country le would never know 
how the weld of letters goes on. Party 


| 
ſongs might come out, and the parſon , 
never ſee them; jovial ſongs, and the ] 
ſquire never hear them; or love ſongs, 4 
and his daughter never ſigh over them. F 
I would have a Ballad- ſinger well fur. e 
niſned with all theſe before ſhe ſets out - 
on her travels j then bloody murders for c 
ſchoo!-boys an4 apprentices, conun- 0 
drums and conjuring-books for footmen tl 
and — — and ſtory. * 
books for young maſters and miſſes, " 
will turn to an excellent account. And 3+ 
as the trades of ballad-finging and for- = 
— — go together in the — 
country, like ſurgeon and apothec 
1 think it would — be amiſs if the Jay 
friends, the poets, would furniſh them * 
with rhymes ſuited to the occaſion, that th 
their prediftions may wear the true maſk of 
of oracles, and, like thoſe of the Sybils, oy 


be given out in metre. And to come 
{till nearer to the original, # joint-ſtoof | 0 


would make an excellent tripod, be 
Uſeleſs as this profeſſion may ſeem, ot 
it ſerves to ſupport two others; I meag wht 
theworſhipful and numerous companies deal 
of printers who have no buſineſs, and * 
poets who have no genius. A good ſong, than 
that is, a very = ſong—! love Sue, 
for inſtance, or Colin "_ | Pheebe, will 
run you through fifty editions : but let 1 
it be never ſo good, it will always give 
way to a newer; ſo that the printer has 
by this means conſtant employment for 
his preſs, which would otherwiſe be idle; Ts 
and the a conſtant market for his [ol 
wit, which would otherwiſe live and die Fa 
with it's author in _—_— * 
As L have a great or theſe iti. — 
nerant ſyrens, not ariſmg from an E 8 9 
ſonal favours that I have receive * 
them, nor founded on whim and faney, + my 
but from a —— conſideration 17 vo 
of their ſervice to the public, I have end 
th t of a ſcheme, which will at once 29 
both ennoble their profeſſion, and render 25 5 
their lives infinitely more comfortable. . he 
It is this: many profeſſors of mulic, * 
whole talents have ſhamefully been neg- 5 * 
lected in town, (for in theſe degenerate 4 wy 
days, men of merit are but little re- 1 4 
ed) condeſcend, for the amuſement Prop 
of the country people to enliven the b * 
humours of the wake with violins, dul- 4 * 
cimores, harpinets, &c. With theſe in · hs = 


genious g I would 6 
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fair Ballad. qingers to incorporate. Some 
few — they have indeed met 
with, which I think myſclf obliged in 
honour to reveal; and thoſe are, the loſs 
of eyes, legs, and other trifles, which a 
ent, thinking woman, would diſre- 
gard, when over-balanced by ſuch ex- 
cellent qualifications. The expence of 
children may poſſibly be urged as an 
objection to this ſcheme ; but I anſwer 
that children will of neceſſity come, 
whether our ballad-finging ladies are 
married or not : and while the parents 
are mutually travelling with the younger 
at their — iy the elder will, in all pro- 
'dability, be able to walk; fo that they 
may get a 2 livelihood, hy the 
lawful profeſſion of begging, till ſuch 
time as they are of a proper age to leary 
the rudiments of nad 5 under the tuition 
of their father. But pilfering I would 
by all means have them avoid; it hurts 
the credit of the profeſſion. 
. Now what a comfortable life — this 
be! A perpetual concert of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic ! And if Orpheus, 
with only his lyre, drew after him 
beaſts and trees, (by which people are apt 
to imagine that nothing more is meant 


than the country bumpkins) what will 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
"ul 
AVING obſerved of late years, 
that our young gentlemen are en- 
devouring to rival the ladies in all 
reknements and delicacies of dreſs, and 
we ornamenting the boſoms of their 
ſhirts with jewels ; I haye for the good 
of my country, and the emolument of 
my own ſex, been contriving a method 


——_ 
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r a rendering jewels of uſe, as well as 
wo omament, to the male part of the hu- 
1 man ſpecies, It was an ancient cuſtom 
a ſeveral of the Eaſtern countries, and 
4 k the practice of ſome few nations at 
n this very day, for women to wear jewels 


in their noſes ; but I am of opinion, that 

u affairs now ſtand, it would not be 

mproper to have this elegant piece of 

ivery transferred from the ladies to the 

bes ledged, chat 
It mult inde acknow . 

this cuſtom . — the noſe Ras 


u where prevailed but in thoſe heathen- 


ant barbaroys nations whery the wo · 


not the melodious fiddle of one of theſe 
profeſſors do, when in union with the 
voice of his beautiful helpmate 2? 

As for the marriage-a&, and guar- 
dians conſent, and ſuch new-fangled 
ſtuff, I would by no means have t 
pay any regard to it. For as the ladies, 
when in town for the winter ſeaſon, are 
generally reſident about Fleet Ditch, a 
certain public ſpirited clergyman, who 
lodges in that neighbourhood, and whom 
I would by all means recommend, will 
tack together half a dozen couple at a 
minute's warning, and the parliament 
be never the wiſer. I am, Sir, your 
moſt humble ſervant. RP 

T. D. 


 WHEREAs two letters, ſigned A. Z. 
have been lately ſent to Mr. Fitz- Adam; 
the firſt containing a very witty, but 
wanton abuſe of a lady of cat worth 
and diſtin&ion ; the ſecond full of ſcur- 
rilous reſentment againſt Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, for not publiſhing the ſaid let- 
ter; this is to acquaint the writer of it, 
that, till his manners bear ſome little 
proportion to his wit, he cannot be ad- 
mitted a correſpondent in this paper. 
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men are kept in conſtant ſubjection to 


their huſbands ; and therefore I ſuppoſe 


it took it's origin from the tyrannical 
inſtitution of the men, who put a Ring 
in the wife's noſe, as an emblem of her 
flavery. I apprehend alſo, that the 
wife, when fte found ſhe was to be 

, very wiſely made a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, and added jewels to the Ring, 
which ſerved two purpoſes at once, that 
of making it coſtly to the huſband, and 
rendering it ornamental to herſelf, But 
as, in theſe politer and more Chriſtian 
countries, f barbarous inſtitution of 
obedience from wives to huſbands has 
been entirely laid aſide, the ladies have 
judged it proper to throw off this badge 
of their ſubjection. And as in many 
inſtances our young ladies and young 
gentlemen ſcem inclinable to invert the 
order of, nature, and to recommend 
manly airs to the female ſex, and effe- 
minate behaviour to the men, I think jt 


adviſeable to comply with the juſt ſen- 


timents of the preſent generation, ands 
| 2 12 as 
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as I ſaid before, ta transfer this orna- 
mental part ot drei from the noſes of 
the ladies to the noſes of the men. 

I find myſelf indeed inclinable to carry 
this inſtitution of the Ring a litue far- 
ther; and would have every man what- 

ver, whether married or unmarried, it 
he be of a right non-refiſting and paſſive- 
3 diſpoſition, to de well rung. 

nd for this ule I would have a parti- 
cular ſort of noſe-jewvel invented, and 
eſtabliſhed by public authority, which 
by the emblem, or device, that was en- 
graven upon it, ſhould expreſs the kind 
of ſubjection to which the wearer was 
inclined to ſubmit. And when theſe 
paſſive gentry were all © enrolled under 
their proper — they might annu- 
ally chuſe ſome one perſon of diſtin- 
© guiſhed merit, who ſhould be ſtiled, for 

the time being, Grand Maſter of the moſt 
honourable order of the Ring. 

There was a time, when the laity of 
the whole Chriſtian world ought to have 
worn Rings in their noſes; and if the 
device had been a 7riple-crown, it would 
not have been unexpreſlive. 

The gentlemen of the army have 
ſometimes taken it into their heads to 
ring every body about them; and we 
have had inſtances how able they have 
been, by the help of theſe Rings, to 
lead both houſes of parliament by the 
noſe. - The device engraved on thoſe 
moſe-jexvels was The Protector. At 
preſent indeed it is thought that the gen- 
tlemen of the law have a great. ſuperio- 
rity over the gentlemenot the army, and 
that they are preparing Rings tor all 

the noſes in theſe kingdoms, under the 


well-conceived device of Liberty and 
| fy = 2H 
has been a maxim of long ſtanding 


anſong ſtateſmen, never to employ any 
rſon whatfoever who will not bear be- 
ing rung; and as this very much de- 
pends on the ſhape of the noſe, which 
ought to be of ſuch a diſpoſition-as not 
to be refractory to a perforation, I would 
in 4 particular manner recommend it to 
All leaders of parties, to make the know- 
ledge of the — noſe a principal ob- 
ject of their ſtudy: ſince it is manifeſt 
that many cf them have found them- 
ſ-lves grievouſly diſappointed, when 
they have preſumed to count noſes 
without a ſufficient inveſtigation of this 
uſeful ſcience. ira rh 
As I have for many years taken much 


pins in the ſtudy of phyfiognomy, 1 
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ſhall, for the good of my country, com- 


municate, through the channel of your 


paper, ſcme of thoſe many obſervations 


which I have made on that remarkable 
teature called the Noſe : for as this is 
the moſt prominent part of the face, it 
ſeems to be erected as a ſign, on which 
was to be repreſented thep:rticular kind 
of ware that was to be diipoſed of with- 
in doors. Hence it was, that amongſt 
the old Romans, very little regard was 
paid to a man without a noſe ; not only 
as there was no judgment to be made of 
the ſentiments of ſuch a perſon, but as in 
their public aſſemblies, when they came 
to ww roles, he muſt of conſequencę 
be always omitted out of the account. 
Among theſe ancient Romans the great 
offices of ſtate were all elective, which 
obliged them to be very obſervant of the 
ſhape of the noſes of thoſe perſons to 
whom they were to apply for votes, 
Horace tells us, that the ſharp noſe was 
looked upon as an indication of ſatyri- 
cal wit and humour: for when ſpeaking 
of his triend Virgil, though he ſays, 
* At e bonus, ut melior non altus quiſ- 
quam, yet he allows that he was no 
joker, and not a fit match at the ſaver 
for thoſe of his companions who had 
Harper noſes than his -own. * Minus 
* aptus (lays he) acutis NASIBUS bo- 
* rum hominum. They alſo looked 
upon the ſhort noſes, wich a little in- 
f:Qtion at the end tending upwards, as 
a mark of the owner's being addicted to 
jibing: for the ſame author, talking of 
Mecznas, ſays, that though he was 
born of an ancient — yet he was 
not apt to turn perſons o ſow birth into 
ridicule, which he expreſſes by ſaying 
that he had not a turn-up noſe. Nec 
NASO ſuſpendis adunco. Martial, in 
one of his epigrams, calls this kind of 
noſe the rhinocerotic noſe, and ſays that 
every one in his time affected this kind 
of ſnout, as an indication of his being 
maſter of the talent of humour. But a 
ſtateſman will hard!y think it worth 
is while to ſpend noſe: je auelt upon ſuch 
perſons, unlels it be to ſerve them as you 
do ſwine, when you ring them only to 
keep them from rooting. 7 
The Greeks had a very bad opinion 
of the flat noſe. The remarkable ſtory 
of Socrates and the phyſiognomiſt 1s too 
well known to be 8 repeated: 
but I cannot help obſerving that the moſt 
particular feature in the face of Socrates 
was his note, which being very flat, with 
A aw B's f a little 
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a little inflect ion u ds towards the 
end, cauſed the phy ſiognomiſt to de- 
nounce hun a drunken, unpudent, and 
juſttul perſon 3 which the philoſopher 
acknowledged to be a true character of 
him, in his natural ſtate. 

The Hebrews looked upon this kind 
of noſe to be lo great a blemiſh in a man's 
character, that, thoughof the lineage of 
Aaron, his having a fat noſe was by the 
expreſs command ol Moſes an ablolute 
excluſion trom the ſacerdotal office. On 
the other hand, they held long noſes in 
the * eſtcem, as the certain indica- 
tion of a meek and patient mind. Hence 


it is that, in the book of Proverbs, the 


original words which literally ſignify he 
that bas a long noſe, are in our Engliſh 
tranſlation, and by all interpreters, ren- 
dered, be that 1s to wrath: and the 
words which ſignify he that has a ſbort 
ne, art always tranſlated, be that is ſoon 
angry, or haſty of ſpirit. I ſhall only 
remark upon this, that the Welch, who 
are by no means the /loxveft to anger, 
have generally hrt noſes. 

The elephant is ot all animals the 


molt docible and ſervile; and every bod 


knows how remarkable that creature is 
for the length of his ſnout; though 
ſometimes it happens that he is not al- 
together ſo patient of injuries as might 
be wiſhed. Hamilton, in his Travels to 
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I Was lately ſubpaened by a card to 
a general aſſembly at Lady Town- 
ly's, where I went fo = early, 
that I tound nobody but the five or fie 
people who had dined there, and who, for 
want of hands enough for play, were re- 
duced to the cruel neceſſity of converſ- 
lng till ſomething better ſhould offer. 
Lady Townly obierved, with concern 
and impatience, that people of fa- 
fiion now came. intolerably fate, and in 
a glut at once, which laid the lady of 
the houſe under great difficulties to 
make the parties properly. © That, no 
doubt, taid Manly, * js to be lament- 
*ed; and the more ſo, as it ſeems to 
give your ladyſhip ſome concern: but 
in the mean time, for want of ſome- 
thing better to do, I ſhould be glad 
to know the true meaning of a term 
that you have juſt made ule of, people 
{ of fa'bign ; I confels I have never yet 


the Eaſt Indies, tells us of an elephant 
of Surat, that was paſhng with his keeper 
to his wateri — through the ſtreets 
of that city, who ſeeing the window open 
of a taylor's ſhop, and thruſting in his 
trunk in ſcarch of proviſion, received 
an affront from the needle of the taylor, 
as ne was fitting at his work. The 
{tory adds, that the elephant went ſo- 
berly on to water, and after drinking 
his uſual draught, drew upa great quan- 
tity of mud into his trunk,and returnin 
by the window of the taylor, diſchar 

an inundation of it on his work-board. 
This was, I own, an unlucky trick ; but 
we ought not to have a worle opinion 
of long noſes in general for the ſake of 
one ſuch ſtory, the like of which ma 
not, probably happen again in a — 4 
century. ; 

I have many more curious obſerva- 
tions to make on the various kinds of 
noſes, which, for tear of exceeding the 
bounds of your paper, I ſhall reſerve to 
another opportunity, when I intend to 
deſcant at — on the method of riag - 
ing them: for ſome men are of ſuch un- 
toward and reſtiff diſpoſitions, that they 
are like the Leviathan mentioned by 
Job, into whole noſe there is no putting 
a hook, as our tranſlators render it, but 
the original word ſignifies = RING, I 
am, Sir, you moſt humble ſervant, 
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© had a preciſe and clear idea of it; and 
I am ſure I cannot apply more pro- 
« perly for information, than to this 
* company, which is moſt unqueſtion- 
© ably compoſed of people of faſhion, 
© whatever people of faſhion may be. I 
therefore beg to know the meaning of 
© that term : what are they, who are 
© they, and what conſtitutes, I had al- 
© molt ſaid, annoints them, people. of fa- 
« ſbion?* Theſe queſtions, inſtead of 
— immediate anſwers, oce aſioned 
a general ſilence of above a minute, 
which perhaps was the reſult of the whole 
company's having diſcovered, for thefirſt 
time, that they had long and often made 
uſe of a term which they had never un- 
derſtood: for a little reflection frequent! 
roduces thoſe diſcoveries. Belinda frit 
roke this filence, by ſaying —* One 
© knows well r are meant by 


* people of faſhion, though ons 71 


— - 
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«* ;uſt know how to deſcribe them: they 
are thoſe that one generally lives with; 
© they are people of 2 certain ſort.— 
© They certainiy are ſo, inte ed 
Manly; but the point is, of what fort? 
© If you mean, by people of a certain 
* {ort, yourſelf, witch is commonly the 
© meaning of thoſe who make ule of 
© that expreſſion, you are indiſputably 
© in the right, as you have all the qua- 
© lifications that can, or, at leaſt, ought 
© to conſtitute and adorn a awomar of 
© faſbion. But, pray, mult all women of 
« fafdin have all your accompliſhments? 
© It fo, the myriads of them which I 
©. had imagined from what I heard eve 
day, and every where, will dwind 
into a handful.”—* Without having 
© thoſe accompliſhments which you ſo 
8 Faid allow me, anſwered Belinda, 
Iſtill pretend to be a woman of faſhion ; 
* xch er, which I cannot think re- 
© quires an uncommon ſhare of talents 
or nicfit,'— That is the very point,” 
replied Manly, which I want to come 
© at; and therefore give me leave to 
6 ö — mp a little more particularly. 
© You have ſome advantages, which 
even your modeſty will not allow you 
© ta diſclaim, ſuch as your birth and 
fortune: do they coriltitute you a a- 
mare faſbon ?” As Belinda was go- 
ing to m{wer, Belair pertly interpoied, 
and ſaid Neither, to be ſure, Mr. 
Manly: if birth conſtituted faſhion, 
* we muſt look for it in that incitimable 
« treaftire, of uſeful knowledge, the 
* Peerage of England; or it wealth, we 
6 ſhould find the very beſt at the Bank, 
and at Garraway's.*—* Well, then, 
« Bellair,” ſajd Manly, © fince you have 
taken upon you to be Belinda's ſpon- 
# ſor, let me aſk you two or three queſ- 
tions, which You can more properly 
* anſwer than She could, Is it her 
beauty? — By no means, neither,” 
replied Bellair; « for, at that rate, there 
* might perhaps be à woman of faſbion 


_ * witha gold chain round her neck in the 


city, or with a fat amber necklace in 
the country; prodigies as yet unheard 
F of and unſcen.'—* Is it then her wit 
and good - breeding? continued Man- 
y. Fach contributes, anſwered Bel- 
ir; but both would not be ſufficient, 
© without a certain je ne 1 ay W@ 
« ſomething or other that aal batter 
« than'T can explain.” Here, Dorimant, 
who had ſat all this time filent, but look- 


ed miſchievous; ſaid I could a 


© ſomething.*——* Aye, and ſomethin; 
« very impertinent, according to vas 
tom, anſwered Belinda; * fo hold 


« your tongue, I charge you.'— You 
are ſingularly charitable, Belinda, re. 
plied Dorimant, in being ſo ſure that 
© I was going to be impertinent, 
* becauſe I was going to ſpeak. Why 
* this ſuſpicion of me ?*—* Why! be. 
* cauſe I know you to be an adious, 
* abominable creature, upon all ſub- 
© jeas of this. kind, This amicable 
quarrel was 2 an end to by Harriet, 
who on a ſudden, and with her uſusl 
vivacity, cried out I am ſure Lhave 
© it now, and can tell you exactly what 
people of faſhion art: they are juſt the 
© reverſe of your add people. — Very 
* poflible, Madam, anſwered Manly; 
and therefore I could wiſh that you 
© would give yourſelf the trouble of de- 
© 'fining odd people; and fo by the rule 
of contraries, help us to a true notion 
of people of faſbion. Aye, that I can 
© very eaſily do, ſaid Harriet. Iy 
the firſt place, your od people are thoſe 
© that one never lets in, unleſs one is at 
© home to the whole town.*—* A little 
more particular, dear Harriet,” inter- 
rupted Manly. So L will,“ faid Har- 
riet, © for I hate them all. There are 
© ſeveral forts of them. Your prudes, 
© for inſtance, who reſpe&t and value 
© themſelves upon the unblemiſhed pu- 
© rity of their characters; who rail at 
* the indecency of the times, cenſure the 
moſt innocent freedoms, and ſuſpect 
the Lord knows what, if they do but 
obſerve a cloſe and familiar whiſper 
between a man and a women, in a re- 
mote corner of the room. There are, 
beſides, a ſober, formal, ſort of mar- 
ried women, inſipid creatures, ho lead 
domeſtic lives, and who can be merry, 
as they think, at home, with their own 
and their huſband's relations, parti- 
cularly at Chriſtmas, ' Like turtles, 
they are true and tender to their law- 
ful —— and breed like N to 
beggar and perpetuate their families. 
Th . od avomen, to be ſure ; 
but deliver me from your ſevere 
ple of -- Frag wa, — 2 
of people of faſhion, by infelting a 
alle l in N make their 
ſpitefuk remarks. One meets them 
every where, they ſeem to have 
the ſecret of multiplying themſelves 
into ten different places at once. 


Poor horſes, like _ of 5 9 00 of 
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round the world every day, baiting 
only at eleven in the morning, and fix 
in the evening, at their pariſh churches. 
They ſpeak as movingly of — fo 
« late lords, as if they had ever cared for 
© one another; and, to do them honour, 
repeat ſome of the r N things 
' they uled to ſuy. Laſtly, there are 
your maiden ladies of riper yeras, or- 
phans of diſtinction, who live together 
6 by two's and three s, who club their 
t flocks for aneat little houſe, a light- 
© bodied coach, and a toot-boy--"*And,* 
adged Bellair, * quarrel every day about 
the dividend. True, faid Harriet, 
they are not the ſweeteſt-tempered 
' creatures in the world; but, after all, 
one muſt forgive them ſome maligni- 
ty, in conſideration of their diſappoint- 
' ments. Well, have I now deicribed 
edi to your ſatis faction Ad- 
' mirably!* anſwered Manly ; * and ſo 
' well, that one can, to a greatdegree 
' at leaft, judge of their antipodes, the 
' people of faſhion. But ſtill there ſeems 
' ſomething wanting; for the preſent 
account, by the rule of contraries, 
' ſtands only thus: that women of fa- 
ion muſt not care for their huſbands, 
' muſt not go to church, and mult not 


Sas. is. 8. A ry i. To 


: ' have unblemiſhed, or, at leaſt, unſu- 
* ſyected reputations. Now, though 
10 all theſe are very commendable quali- 
. ' fications, it muſt be owned they are 
- * but negative ones, and — 
ba there muſt be ſome poſitive ones neceſ- 
Ri fary to compleat ſo amiable a charac- 
0 „ter. — I was going to add, inter- 
* * rupted Harriet, which, by the way, 
. ; * 2 — I engaged * _ 
aſhion wert properly t 

as vo {et the faſhions, 8 gave 
a the ton of dreſs, language, manners, 


nd pleaſures, to the town.'——* I ad- 


9 ' mit it, faid Manly; but what I 
wh, ' want {till to know is, who gave them 
wn * that power, or did they uſurpit ? For, 
* dy the nature of that power, it does 


tot ſeem to me to admit of a ſucceſſion 
N hereditary and divine right. 
Were I allowed to ſpeak, ſaid Dori- 
tant, © perhaps I could both ſhorten 


get ' and clear A caſe. But I dare 
l not, unleſs Belinda, to whom profeſs 
*. — obedience, gives me leave." 
dem Een let him fpeak, Belinda,” faid 
ue ret; 1 know he will abuſe us; 
Ives but we are uſed to him.'— Well, 
heig ; your ſay then, ſaid Belinda. See 
„680 at an uppertinent ſacer he has al- 


33s 
this, Dorimant, ad- 


— "bi — 75 cularly te 
imi arti« to 
nt, alen aH 


— — * Then think 
That he, who thus commanded, dares ts 
o . 


„Und ended, would be aya 1 
© ſilence,” 


O, your ſervant, Sir, ſaid Belinda; 
* that fit of humility will, I am ſure, 
not laſt long; but, however, go on. 
© I will, to anſwer Manly's queſtion,“ 
ſaid Dorimant, which, by the ways 
© has ſomething the air of acatechiſm.”-- 
«© Who made theſe people of faſbive ?"* 
I give this ſhort and plain anſwer 
They made one another. The men, 
© by their attentions and credit, make 
the women of faſhion ; and the women, 
by either their ſuppoſed or real fa- 
vours, make the men ſuch. They are 
mutually neceſſary to each other.'— 
Impertinent enough „of all conſci- 
ence," ſaid Belinda. So, without 
the aſſiſtance of you faſhionable men, 
what ſhould we women be 
Why, faith,” replied Dorimant, but 
odd women, I doubt; ä be 
but odd fellows without iendly 
aid to faſnĩon us. In —.— a fre- 
quent and reciprocal colliſion of the. 
two ſexes is abſolutely neceſſary to 
give each that high poliſh which is 
properly called ſaſbion.— Mr. Dori- 
mant has, I own,' ſaid Manly, — : 
ed new and important matter; my 
ſcattered and confuſed not ions ſecm 
now to take ſome form, and tend te 
a point. But, as examples always beſt 
ciear up abſtruſe matters, let us now 
propoſe ſome examples of both ſorts, 
and take the opinions of the com 
upon them. For inſtance, I will offer 
one to your conſiderativn—Is * 
thia a a man of faſbion or not? 
whole company readily, and almoſt at 
once, anſwered, —* Doubtleſs ſhe is.” — 
That may be, faid Manly; but 
« why? For ſhe has neither birth nor 
© fortune, and but ſmall remains of. 
© beauty.'—* All that is true, I con- 
« feſs,” ſaid Belinda; © but ſhe is well- 
« dreſt, well-bred, good humoured, and 
© always ready to go with one any 
© where.'—" Might I preſume," ſaid 
Dorimant, * to add a title, and per- 
© haps the beſt to herclaims of faſhion, 
c I ſhould ſay that ſhe was of Belvilke's 
© creation, who is the very fountain of 
© honour 
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©* honour of that ſort. He dignified her 
© by his addreſſes; and thoſe who have 
© the good fortune to ſhare his reputa- 
© tion——" Have, {aid Belinda, with 
ſome warmth, the misfortune to loſe 
© their own.—I told you, turning to 
Harriet, what would happen it we al- 
loved him to ſpeak ; and juſt fo it has 


- © happened; for the gentleman has al- 


* moſt in plain terms afferted, that a 
* woman cannot be a woman of faſhion 
© till the has loſt her reputation. — Fye, 
© Belinda, how you wrong me replied 
Dorimant. Loſt her reputation] Such 
a thought never — 4 into my head ; 
T only meant miſlaid it. With a very 
© little care the will find it again. — 
© "There you are in the right, ſaid Bel- 
lair ;-* for it is moſt certain, that the re- 
t putation of a woman of faſhion ſhould 
© not be too muddy.'— True, replied 
Dorimant, nor too limpid neither; it 
* muft not be mere rock-water, cold 
and clear, it ſhould ſparkle a little. 
Well, ſaid Harriet, now that Be- 
t rynthia is unanimoully voted a wwomar 


, faſhion, what think you of Loveit? 


© Ts ſhe, or is ſhe not, one ?*—* It ſhe 
© is one, anſwered Dorimant, I am 
« very much miſtaken if it is not of 
« Mirabel's creation. —“ By | wr I 
© believe,” ſaid Bellair; for I ſaw 
© him give her a letter one night at the 
opera. —“ But ſhe has other good 
© claims too, added Dorimant. Her 
© fortune, though not large, is eaſy, 
and nobody fears certain applications 
from her, She has a ſmall houſe of 
© her own, which ſhe has fitted up very 
e-prettily, and is often at home, not lo 
* crowds indeed, but to people of the 
© beft faſhion, from twenty, occaſionally 
© down to two; and let me tell you, 
that nothing makes a woman of Love- 
it's ſort better received abroad, than 
© being often at home.”—* I own," ſaid 
Bellair, that I looked upon her rather 
as a genteel led-captain, a poſticript 


to women of faſhion."—* Perhaps, too, 


© ſometimes the cover, anſwered Do- 
rimant; and if ſo, an equal. You 
may joke as much as you pleaſe upon 
0 r Loveit, but ſhe is the beſt- 
0 — creature in the world; and 
© I maintain her to be a woman of fa- 
© /bion ; for, in ſhort, we all roll with 
© her, as the ſoldiers ſay.— I want to 
© know," ſaid Belinda, what you will 
determine upon a+ character very dif- 


1 ferent trom the two laſt—I mean 


© Lady Loveleſs: is ſhe à wwomar 
* faſhion © —* Dear Belinda, anfive 
Harriet haſtily, how. could ſhe poſſi. 
* bly come into your head ?'— Very 
© naturally, ſaid Belinda; * ſhe has 
© birth, beauty, and fortune; ſhe ig 
© well-bred. “ I own it,* ſaid Har- 
riet; but ſtill ſhe is handſome without 
meaning, well:ſhaped without air, 
genteel without graces, and well. 
dreſt without taſte. She is ſuch an 
inſipid creature, ſhe ſeldom comes 
about, ' but lives at home with her 
lord and ſo domeſticly tame, that ſhe 
eats out of his hand, and teaches her 
young ones to peck out of her own, 
Odd, very odd, take my word for 
it! Aye, mere rock-water," ſaid 
Dorimant ; and, as I told you an hour 
ago, that will not do.“ No, moſt 
© certainly,” ad.ied Bellaiy, all that re- 
« ſerve, fmplicity, and coldneſs, can 
© never do. It —— OI that 
© the true compoſition o le of fa- 
« ſhin, like tele of Venice 2 
« ſilts of an infinite number of fine in- 
«© gredients; but all of the warm kind. 
— 'Truce with your filthy treacle,' 
faid Harriet; * and ſince the converſa- 
© tion has hitherto chiefly turned upon 
© us poor women, I think we haye a 
right to inſiſt upon the definition of 
you men of fa/rigm."—* No doubt 
on't, ſaid Dorimant; nothing is 
more juſt, and nothing more eaſy. 
Allowing ſome ſmall difference tor 
modes and habits, the men and the 
women of faſhion are, in truth, the 
counterparts of each other; they fit 
like tallies, are made of the tame 
wood, and are cut out for one ano- 
© ther.” As Dorimant was going on, 
probably to illuſtrate his aſſertion, a 
valet de chambre proclaimed, in a ſo- 
lemn manner the arrival of the Ducheſs 
Dowager of Matta-iore, and her three 
daughters, who were immediately fol- 
lowed by Lord Formal, Sif Peter Plau- 
fible, and divers others of both ſexes, 
and of equal importance. The lady ot 
the houſe, with infinite {kill and inde- 
fatigable pains, ſoon peopled the ſeveral 
card-tables, with the greateſt propriety, 
and to univerſal ſatisfaction; and the 
night concluded with ſlams, honours, 
beſt-games, pairs, pair-royals, and all 

demosftrations of 
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other fuch rational 
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For my own part, I made my. eſcape 
as ſoon as I poſſibly could, 2 


— 
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and which, from having taken no part 
in it, I had attended to the more, and 
retained the better. I went ſtraight 
home, and immediately reduced it into 
writing, as I here offer it tor the preſent 
edification of my readers. But as it 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


vin, OXFORD, NOV. 11, 1755. 


Have, for a long time paſt, had a 
I ſtrong inclination upon me to be- 
come one of your correſpondents ; but, 
from the habits contracted from this 

lace of my education and reſidence, I 
— felt a certain timidity in my con- 
ſtitution, which has hitherto reſtrained 
me (pardon the expreſſion) from ven- 
turing into the world. However, when 
I reflet that Oxford, as well as her 
ſſter Cambridge, has always been diſ- 
tinguiſhed with the title of one of the 
Eyes of England, I cannot ſuppoſe that 
. will pay fo little reſpect to ſo va- 

ble a part of the microcoſm, as to re- 
jet my ſetter with diſdain, merely be- 
cauſe it comes dated to you from this 
ancient ſeat of learning; eſpecially as I 
aſſure you, you ſhall ſee nothing in it 
that ſhall ſavour at all of that narrow 
and unwciable ſpirit which was here- 
tofore the characteriſtic of the produc- 
tions of the college. 

No, Mr.F 8 learning 
itſelf be my ſubject, I will not treat of 
it in a manner that ſhall diſguſt the 
liteſt of your readers; and though I 
write from a place which, within the 
memory of many now living, enjoyed 
m ſome ſort the monopoly of it, yet I 
will not lament the loſs of that privi- 
lege, but am, with Moſes, 3 
contented that all the Lord's peop 
ſhould be prophets. | 

Indeed, the main buſineſs I am up- 
on is to congratulate the great wor 
on that diffuhon of ſcience and lite- 
rature, which for ſome years has been 
ſpreading itſelf abroad upon the face of 


* 
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herd full of that moſt 2 
converſation which I had juſt heard, 


has furniſhed me with great and new 
lights, I propole, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
give the public a new and compleat 
lyſtem of ethics, founded upon theſe 


principles of people of faſhion ; as, in my 


opinion, they are better calculated, than 


any others, tor the uſe and inſ{trugtion 
of all private families. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1755. 


FLORIFnR1s VT APES IN SALTIBUS OMNIA LIBANT, 
OMNIA Nos 1TIDEM DEPASCIMUR AUKEA DICTA. 


Lucktrt. 


% 
it. A revolution this, in the kingdom 
of learning, which has introduced the 
levelling principle, with much better 
ſuccels than ever it met with in politics. 
The old fences have been happily bro- 
ken down, the trade has been laid open, 
and the old repoſitories, or ſtorehouſes, 
are now no longer neceſſary or uſeful for 
the purpoſe of managing and conduct- 
ing it. They have had their day; and 
very cuſtom and encoura t 
they had, while that day laſted : but 
ſurely our ſons, or, at fartheſt, our 
grand-ſons, will be much ſurprized, 
when they are told for what purpoſes 
they were built and endowed by out 
anceſtors, and at how vaſt an expence 
the journeymen and factors belonging 
to them were maintained by the bg 
merely to ſupply us with Sls may now 
be had from e coffee-houſe, and 
Robin Hood aſſembly. In ſhott, it has 


fared with learning as with our pine- 


apples. At their firſt introduction 
amongſt us, the manner of raiſing them 
was a very great ſecret, and little leſs 
than a myſtery, The expences of com- 
poſt, hot-houies, and attendance, were 


prodigious ; and at laſt, at * great price, 


they were introduced to the tables of a 
few of the nobility and gentry. But 
how common are they grown of late! 
Every gardener, that uſed to pride him- 
ſelt in an early cucumber, can now raiſe 
a pine-apple; and one need deſpair 
of ſeeing them fold at fix 2 penny in 
Covent Garden, and become the com- 


mon treat of taylors and hagkney» 


coachmen. 


The univerſity of London, it is agreed, 


ought to be allowed the chief merit of 


this general diſſemination of learning 


and knowledge. The ſtudents of that - 
4 ample 
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ample body, as oy are leſs ſtraĩten- 
ed by rules and ſtatutes, have been 
much more communicative than thoſe 
of other learned focieties. It ſeems, 
indeed, to be their eſtabliſhed principle 
to let nothing ſtay long by them. 
Whatever they collect in the ſeveral 
courſes of their ſtudies, they immediate - 
ly — up again for the ſervice of the 
public. Hence that protuſion of hiſto- 
rians, politicians, and philoſophers, with 
whoſe works we are daily amuſed and 
inſtructed. I am told, there is not a 
bookſeller within a mile of Temple 
Bar, who has not one or two of theſe 
authors conſtantly ir ais pay, who are 
ready, at the word of command te 
write z book of any ſize, upon any ſub- 


jet, And yet I never heard that any 


of theſe gentlemen ever drank, in a re- 
gular manner, of the waters of Helicon, 
. or endeavoured to trace out that ſpring 
by the ſtreams of Cam or Iſis. | 
But it is not merely the regular book, 
or legitimate treatiſe, which has thus 
abounded with learning and ſcience ; 
but our looſe papers and pamphlets, pe- 
riodical as well as — , are, for 
the bulk, equally profuſe of inſtruction. 
Monthly magazines, which ſome years 
fince were nothing more than collec- 
tions to amuſe and entertain, are now 
kecome the magazines of univerſal 
knowledge. Aſtronomy, hiſtory, ma- 
thematics, antiquities, and the whole 
myſtery of inſcriptions and medals, ma 
now be had, freth and freſh, at the m 
eaſy rate, from the repoſitories of any 
of theſe general undertakers. What an 
advantage is this to the modern ſtudent, 
to have his meſs of learning thus carved 
out tor him, at proper ſeaſons and inter- 
vals, in quantities that will not over- 
cloy his — or be too nſive 
to his pocket! How greatly preferable, 
both for cheapneſs and utility, is this 
method of ſtudy, to that of propoſing a 
whole ſyſtem to his view, inall the horrid 
formalities of a quarto or folio! Much 
aiſe and honour are undoubtedly due 
to the celebrated Mr. Amos Wenman, 
for reducing the price of punch, and 
ſuiting it to the capacities and cireum- 
ſtances of all his Majeſty's ſubjects; 
and ſhall not that ſelf-taught philoſo- 
pher, Mr. Benjamin Martin, the great 
retaiter of the ſciences, come in for ſome 
ſhare of our acknowledgment and com- 
mendartion ? 


I expekt to be told, for indeed the ob- 


jectĩon is obvious enough, that ſince the 
ſtreams of learning have been thus ge- 
nerally diffuſive, they have, in conte- 
quence of that diffuſion, been propor- 
tionably ſhallow. Now, notwithſtand- 
ing the prejudice which may ill pre- 
vail with a 1 and ſolid mortals 
againſt the owneſs of our modern 
learning, I ſhould be glad to know what 


good purpoſe was ever ſerved by all 


that profundity of ſcience, which they 
and our anceſtors ſeem ſo fond of, It 
was, as is allowed on all hands, con- 
fined to a very few of the candidates for 
literary reputation; and the many, who 
aimed at a ſhare of it, waded out of their 
depths, and became a ſacrifice to their 
own uſeleſs ambition. On the contrary, 
no one, that I know of, ever had his 
head turned, or his ſenſes drowned, in 
the philoſophy of a magazine, or the 
critique of a newſpaper. And thus 
the ſtream, which lay uſeleſs when con- 
fined within it's banks, or was often 
dangerous to thoſe who endcavoured to 
fathom the bottom of it, has, by being 
drained off into the ſmaller rills and 
channels, both fertilized and adorned 
the whole face of the country. And 
hence, Mr. Fitz- Adam, have riſen thoſe 
exuberant crops of readers, as well as 
writers. The idea of being a reader, 
or a man given to books had heretofore 
ſomething very ſolemn aud frightſul in 
it, It conveyed the notion of teverity, 
moroſeneſs, and unacquaintance with 
the world. But this is not the caſe atpre- 
ſent. The very deepeſt of our learning 
may be read, if not underſtood, by the 
men of dveſs and faſhion; and the ladies 
themſelves may converſe with the ab- 
ſtruſeſt of our philoſophy with great 
eaſe, and much to their inſtruction. 
To ſay the truth, the men of this ge- 
neration havediſcovered,that what their 
fathers called ſolid learning is a uſeleſs 
and cumberſome accompliſhment, in- 
commodious to the man who is poſſeſſed 
of it, and diſguſtful to all who approach 
him. Something, however, of - ſort, 


that fits light and eaſy upon us, we are 


willing to attain to: but,turcly, for this, 


there 1s no need of going to the expence 
of maſſy bullion, when our own leat- 
old, or a little foreign lacquer, will an- 
wer the purpoſe full as well, and make 
2 better figure in the world. 
Give me leave, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to 
conclude with my congratulations to 
this place of academic TT 
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jene happy ſymptons I have lately ob- and certain ſettlement amongſt us; 


ſerved, from whence it ſhould appear, 
that the manufacture of modern learning 
may, one day, be able to gain ſome foot- « 
ing amongſt us. The diſadvantages it 
lies under, from ancient forms and eſta- 
bliſhments, are, it is true, very great : 
the general inclination, I own, 1s ſtill 
againſt it; and the geniuſes of our go- 
vernors, are, perhaps, as deep and as ſo- 
lid as ever; but yet, I hope, we have a 
et of young gentlemen now riſing, who 
will be able to overcome all difficulties, 
and give a politer turn to the diſcipline 
and itudies of the univerſity. I can al- 
ready aſſure you, that the ſtudents of 
this new ſet, amongſt us, have advan- 
ced fo far, as to make the coffee-houſes 
the chief and only places of application 
to their ſtudies. Ehe — of 
your London authors are here taken in, 
as we call it, by ſubicription; and, by 
this means, the deepeſt learning of the 
age may be dived into, at the ſmall 
price of two or three ſhillings by the 
rear. Thus the expences of univerſity 
education are reduced, and the pockets 
of the young men are no longer picked 
by thoſe harpies the bookſeliers. * 
I can ſee but one reaſon to ſuſpect the 


probability of their not gaining a ſure 
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and 
that is, the great ſhyneſs which is ob- 
ſerved in all theſe gentlemanly ſtudents, 
with regard to the old-faſhioned lan- 
guages of Greek and Latin. The ave- 
nues to our foundations are hitherto 
ſecured by guards detached from the 
ancients, Our friends, therefore, can- 
not very ſafely enter into the competi- 
tions at college elections, where theſe 
are always retained againſt them. But 
who knows what time may bring forth? 
Fellows of colleges themſelves may re- 
form, and become mere moderns in 
their learning, as well as in their dreſs, 
and other accompliſhments. I could 
even now point out ſome of theſe who 
are better acquainted with the writings 
of Petrarck, Guarini, and Metaſtaſio, 
than with thoſe of Homer and Horace; 
and know more of Copernicus and Sir 
Iſaac Newton, from the accounts given 
of them by Fontinelle, Voltaire, and 
Pemberton, than from the original 
works of thoſe two philoſophers. But 1 
ſhall ſav no more at preſent, for fear of 
betraying that intereſt which it is the 
ſincere purpole of this letter to improve 
and advance. I am, Sir, your molt 
humble ſervant, | 
Nz0-ACADEMICUS. 


Ne CLI. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1755. 


AVING been frequently preſſed 
H by Sir John Jolly (an old friend 
of mine, poſſeſſed of a fine eſtate, a large 
park, and a plentiful fortune) to paſs a 
tew weeks with him in the country, I 
determined laſt autumn to accept his in- 
vitation, propoſing to myſelf the higheſt 
— from changing the noiſe and 

urry of this buſtling metropolis for 
the agreeable filence and ſoothing in- 
dolence of a rural retirement. I accord- 
ingly ſet out one morning, and pretty 
early the next arrived at the habitation 
ot my friend, ſituated in a moſt delicious 
and romantic ſpot, which (the owner 
having fortunately no Talte) is not yet 
dfaced with Improvements. On my 
approach, I abated a little of my tra- 
velling pace, to look round me, and ad- 
mixe the towering hills, and fertile vales, 
the winding ſtreams, the ſtately woods, 
and ſpacious lawns, which,gilded by the 
lunſhine of a beautiful morning, on every 


file allorded a moſt enchant ing proſpect; * 


and I ed myſelf with the thoughts 
of u — I ſhould f —— 

amidſt the& paſtoral ſcenes, in reading, 

in meditation, or in ſoft repole, inſpired 

by the lowing of diftant herds, the falls 

of waters, and the melody of birds. 

I was received with a hearty wel- 
come, and many ſhakes of the hand, by 
my old friend, whom I had = con for 
many years, except once, when he was 
called to town bo roſecution in the 
King's Bench, for mitunderſtand ing the 
ſenſe of an a& of parliament, which, on 
examination, was found to be nonſenſe. 
He is an honeſt gentleman of a middle 
age, a hale co itution, good natural 
parts, and abyndant ſpirits; a keen 
ſportſman, an active magiſtrate, and a 
tolerable farmer, not without ſome am- 
bition of acquiring a ſeat, in parliament 
by his intereſt in a —_— bo- 
rough: ſo that, between his purſuits of 

ame, of juſtice and popularity, beſides 
S management of a large quantity of 

z Had, 
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land which he keeps in his own hand, 
as he' terms it, for amuſement, every 
moment of his time is ſufficiently em- 
ployed. His wife is an agreeable woman, 
of about the ſame age, and has been 
handiome ; but though years have ſome- 
what impaired her charms, they have 
not in the leaſt her reliſh for company, 
cards, balls, and all other manner of 
public diverſions. 
On my arrival, I was firſt conducted 
into the breakfaſt- room, which, with 
ſome ſurprize, I ſaw quite filled with 
[enteel perſons of both ſexes, in diſha- 
ille, with their hair in papers; the cauſe 
of which I was quickly intormed of, by 
the many apologies of my lady for the 
- meanneſs of the apartment ſhe was ob- 
liged to allot me By reaſon the houſe 
was ſo crouded with company, durin 
the time of their races, which, ſhe ſaid, 
began that very day for the whole week, 
and for which they were immediately 
preparing. I was inſtantly attacked b 
all preſent with one voice, or rather wit 
many voices at the ſame time, to accom- 
pany them thither ; to which I made no 
oppoſition, thinking it would be at- 
tended with more trouble than the ex- 
pedition itſelf, _. | | 
As ſoon as the ladies and equipages 
were ready, we iſſued forth in a moſt 
magnificent cavalcade; and, after tra- 
velling five or ſix miles through bad 
roads, we arrived at the Red Lion, juft 
as the ordinary was making it's appear- 
ance on the table. The ceremomals of 
this ſumptuous entertainment, which 
conſiſted of cold fiſh, lean chickens, 
ruſty hams, raw veniſon, ſtale game, 
green fruit, and peleſs wines, de- 
ſtroyed at leaſt two hours, with five times 
that number of heads, ruffles, and ſuits 
of cloaths, by the unfortunate effuſion 
of butter and gravy. From hence we 
proceeded a few miles farther to the race- 
ground, where nothing, I think, extra- 
ordinary happened, but that, amongſt 
much diſorder and drunkenneſs, few 
limbs and no necks were broken: and 
from theſe Olympic games, which, to 
the great emolument of pickpockets, 
laited till it was dark, we galloped back 
to the town through a ſoaking ſhower, 
to dreſs for the aſſembly. But this I 
found no eaſy taſk ; nor could I poſſibly 
— it, before my cloaths were 
ried upon my back ; my ſervant 


uite 
— behind to ſettle his betts, and 
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having ſtowed my portmanteau into the 


boot of ſome coach, which he could not di 
find, to ſave himſelf both the trouble 0 
and indignity of carrying it. ca 

Being at laſt equipped, I entered the ti 
ball- room, where the ſmell of a ſtable wi 


over which it was built, the ſavour ofa 
neighbouring kitchen, the fumes of tal. be 
low-candles, rum-punch, and tobacco, 


diſperſed over the whole houſe, and the 1. 
balſamic efluvias' from many ſweet of 
creatures who were dancing, with al. dr 
moſt equal ſtrength contended for ſupe. tis 
riority. The company were numerous ch 
and well dreſt, differed not in cl 
reſpect from that of the moſt brilliant 21 
aſſembly in London, but in feemin a\ 
better pleaſed, and more deſirous ci 
pleaſing; that is, happier in themſelves, m 
and civiller to each other. I obſerved wil 
the door was blocked up the whole night ſer 
by a few faſhionable young men, whoſe rel 
faces I remembered to have ſeen about ra 
town, who would neither dance, drink ou 
tea, play at cards, nor ſpeak to any one, dy 
except now and then in whiſpers to a co 
young lady, who fat in ſilence at the vp- ſer 
per-end of the room, in a hat and ne- tor 
pliges, with her back againſt the wall, Dr 

r arms a-kimbo, her legs thruſt out, ga 
a ineer on her lips, a ſcowl on her fore. wi 
head, and an invincible aſfurance in her by 
eyes. This lady I had alſo frequent! on. 
met with, but could not thcn recol I i 
where; but have ſince learnt, that ſhe ſto 
had been toad-eater to a woman of qua- ho! 
lity, and turned off for too cloſe and we 
preſumptuous an imitation of her bet- pu! 
ters. Their behaviour affronted moſt der 
of the company, yet obtained the defired ing 
effect: for I overheard ſeveral of the ule 
country ladies ſay—* It was pity they ing 
* were ſoproud ; for to be ſure they were tho 
© prodigious well-bred people, and had for 
an immenſe deal of wit: a miſtake for 
they could never have fallen into, had ſwe 
theſe patterns of politeneſs condeſcen cer 
to have entered into any converſation. mu 
Dancing and cards, with the refreſb- and 
ment of cold chickens and negus about the 
twelve, carried us on till day-break; n 
when our coaches being ready, with la 
much ſolicitation, and more ſqueeꝛing, — 


I obtained a place in one, in which no 
more than = had before artificially 
ſeated themſelves ; and about five in the 
morning, through many and great pe- 
rils, we arrived faſely at home. 

It was now the middle hae 
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which had not a little ſuffered by our 
diverſions 3 and therefore our coach- 
horſes were immediately degraded to a 
cart; and having reſted during our fa- 
tigues, by a juſt diſtribution of things, 
were now obliged to labour, while We 
were at reit. I mean not in this num- 
ber to include myſelf; for, though I 
hurried immediately to bed,no reſt could 
I obtain for ſome time, for the rumbling 
of carts, and the converſation of their 
drivers, juſt under my window, Fa- 
tigueat length got the better of all obſta- 
cles, and I fell aſleep ; but I had ſcarce 
cloſed my eyes, when I was awaked by 
2 much louder noiſe, which was that of 
awhole pack of hounds, with their vo- 
ciferous attendants, ſetting out to meet 
my friend, and ſome choice ſpirits, 
whom he had juſt left behind at the aſ- 
ſembly, and who choſe this manner of 
refreſhment after a night's debauch, 
rather than the more uſual and inglori- 
ous one of going to bed. Theſe ſounds 
dying away by their diſtance, I again 
compoſed myſelf to reſt ; but was pre- 

ſently again rouſed by more diſcordant 
tongues, uttering all the groſſneſs of 
Drury Lane, and ſcurrility of Billingſ- 
rate. I now waked indeed with ſome- 
waat more ſat is faction, at firſtthinking, 
by this unpaſtoral dialogue, that I was 
once more returned ſafe to London ; but 
I ſoon found my miſtake, and under- 
ſood that theſe were ſome innocent and 
honeſt neighbours of Sir John's, who 
were come to determine their gentle diſ- 
putes before his tribunal, and being or- 

dered to wait till his return from hunt- 
ing, were reſolved to make all poſſible 
ule of this ſuſpenſion of juſtice. It be- 

ing now towards noon, I gave up all 
thoughts of fleep, and it was well I did; 

for I was preſently alarmed by a confu- 

bon of voices, as loud, though ſomewhat 

ſwerter than the former. As they pro- 

cecded from the parlour under me, amidſt 

much giggling, laughing, ſqueaking, 

and'ſcreaming, I could diſtinguiſh only 

the few following incoherent words— 

boryible — frightful— ridiculous — Frief- 

loud ben rouge. Red Lion at Brentford 
Hat. padded—ram's born —ſaucy minx 
Anfertineunt coxcomb, I ſtarted up, 


dreſſed me, and went down, where I 
found the ſame polite company who 
breakfaited there the day before, in the 
ſame attitude diſcouring of their 
friends, with whom they had ſo 2greea- 
bly ſpent the laſt night, and towhom the 

were again haſtening with the utmo 

impatience. I was ſaluted with a How- 
d'ye from them all at the ſame inſtant, 


— again preſſed into the ſervice of the 


In this manner I went through the 
perſecutions of the whole week, with 
the ſufferings and reſolution, but not 
with the reward of a martyr, as I found 
no peace at the laſt : for at the conelu- 
ſion of it, Sir John obligingly requeſted 
me to make my ſtay with him as lon 
as I poſlibly could, aſſuring me, that 
though the races were now over, I ſhould 
not want diverſions ; for that next week 
he expected Lord Rattle, Sir Harry 
Bumper, and alarge fox-hunting party; 
and that the week after, being full. 
moon, they ſhould pay and receive all 
their 4 viſits, and ſpend their 
evenings very ſociably together; b 
which is ſignified, in the country dial 
eating, drinking, and playing at cards 
all night. — lady added. with a 
ſmile, and much delight in her eyes, 
that ſhe believed they ſhould not be 
alone one hour in the whole week, and 
that ſhe hoped I ſhould not think the 
country ſo dull and melancholy a place 
as I expected. Upon this information, 
I reſolved to leave it immediately, and 
told them I was extremely ſorry that 
I was hindered by particular buſineſs 
from any longer enjoying ſo much polite 
and agreeable company ; but that I had 
received a letter which made it neceſſary 
for me to be in town, My friend ſaid 
he was no leſs concerned; but that I muſt 
not poſitively go till after to-morrow; 
for that he then expected the mayor and. 
aldermen of his corporation, tome 
whom were facetious companions, 
ſung well. This determined me to ſet 
out that very evening; which I did with 
much ſatisfaion ; and made all poſſi- 
ble haſte, in ſearch of ſilence and ſoli- 
tude, to my lodgings, next door to a 
brazicr's at Charing Croſs, 


NY 
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Ne CLIV. THURSDAY, 


TEPPING into a coffee-houſe in 
the Strand the other day, I law a 

ſet of young fellows laughing very 
heartily over an old ſeſſions- paper. The 
gravity of my 2 would not 
permit me to make any enquiry about 
what they were — 2 therefore 
waited with ſome impatience for their 
departure; and, as ſoon as they were 
gone, took up the paper as it lay open, 
and found the fubje& of their mirth to 
have been the trial of a young lad of ſe- 


venteen, for robbing a ſervant maid of 


her pockets in St. Paul's Chutch-yard. 
The evidence of the maid was in the 
following words— 

* Andpleaſe you, my lord, I had been 
© with another maid-tervant at Drury 
© Lane playhouſe, to fee the Country- 
Wife. A baddiſh fort of a play to 
© be ſvre it. turned out; and I yd it 
did not put ſome wicked thoughts in- 
to the head of my fellow-ſervant ; for 
* ſhe gave me the ſlip in the playhouſe 
* paſfage, and did not come home all 
* night. $0, walking all alone by my- 
* ſelf through St. Paul's Church-yard, 
© the priſoner overtook me, and would 
0 s have a kiſs of me. Oho, 
« young ſpark !** thought I to myſelf, 
« we have all been at the play, I believe ; 
* but if a Kiſs will content you, why 
een take it, and go about your buh- 
* neſs; for vou ſhall have nothing mere 
from me, I promiſe you. This I faid 
to myſelt, —4 lord, while the young 
man was kiſhng me; but, my lord, he 
F went on to be quite audacious ; fo I 
# Rood ſt6ck-ſtillagainſt the wall, with- 


out ſo much as ſpeaking a word; for 


5 had a mind to lee how far his impu- 
© dence would carry him. But all at 
© once, and pleaſe you, when 1 was 
thinking of no ſuck thing, crack went 
# mypocket-ſtrings, and away ran the 
young man with the pockets in his 
hand. And then I thought it was high 
© time to cry out; ſo F roared out © Mur- 
te der!” and Stop thiet'”* til thewatch- 
© man took hold of him, and carried us 
both before the conſtable. And pleaſe 
you, my lord, I never was in ſuch a 
6 — in my life; for who would have 
* thought of any ſuch thing from fo 


« good-looking a young man? So J 
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« ſtood ftock-ftill, as I told you before, a 


without ſo much as ſtirring a finger; 


for, as he was ſo young a man, I had qu 
a great curiolity to ſee how far his im- ot 
© prudence would carry him. pi 
The extreme honeſty of this evidence ve 
leaſed me not a little ; and I could not lin 
— thinking that it might afford a Ja 
very excellent leſion to thoſe of my fiir ha 
readers, who are ſometimes for indulg. lad 
ing their curioſity upon occaſions where bel 


it would be prudence to ſuppreſs it, and wa 
for holding their tongues when they cer 


ſhould be moſt ready to cry out. to] 

Many a female in genteeler life, has, wht 
I believe, indulged the ſame curioſity Inc 
with this r girl, without coming off tha 
ſo well; though the thief has never been chi 
brought to the Old Bailey for the rob- tuc 
bery he has committed: indeed the whe 
watchmen are uſually aſleep that ſhould Ln 
ſcize upon ſuch thieves, unle(s it be now- wel 
and - then a huſband or a father; but the 1 
plunder is never to be reſtored. of f 

To ſay the truth, the great deſtroyer Foa 
of — honour is curionty. It was the | 


the frailty of our firſt mother, and has tre 
deſcended in a double portion to almoſt that 
every individual of her daughters. There car! 


are two kinds of it that I would parti- pick 
cularly caution my fair countrywomeny wou, 
againſt; one is the curioſity above men- vith 
tioned, that of trying how far a man's dend 
impudence will carry him; and the htuat 
other, that of knowing exactly their bons, 
own ſtrength, and how far they may Fered 
ſuffer themſelves tobe tempted, and re- a co, 
treat with honour. I would allo advilz din 
them to guard their pockets, as well as . 1 
their perions, againſt the treachery of niltak 
men; for in this age of play, it may be a1 ſq 
an undetermined point, whether their Tetro, 
deſigns are moſt upon a lady's purſe or tel 
her | ran; nor, indeed, is it ealy to romar 
ſay, when the attack is made upon the ug cu 
purſe, whether it may not be a prelud: Wder | 
to a more dangerous theft. : kid thi 
It uſed formerly to be the practice, i her 
when a man had deſigns upon the virtue tmp 
of a woman, to infinuate himſelf into To \ 
her good graces, by taking every oppor- _=+ 
tunity ot loſing his money to her at W tel 
2 


cards. But the policy of the times has 
inverted this practice; and the way now 
to make ſure of a woman, is tot he 


„ „„ % £6, ee Se. 
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of her money, and run her deeply in 
debt: for loſſes at cards are to be paid 
one way or other, or there is no poſſi- 
bility of appearing in company ; and of 
what value is a lady's virtue if ſhe is 
always to ſtay at home with it ? 

A very gay young fellow of my ac- 
ouaintance was complaining to me the 
«ther day of his extreme ill-fortune at 
picquet. He told me, that he had a 
very narrow miſs of compleatly undreſ- 
lng one of the fineft women about St. 
Janes's,but that an unfortunate —_ 
had dilappointed him of his hopes. T he 
lady, it ſeems, had played with him at 
ker own nouſe, till all her ready-money 
was gone; and, upon his refuſing to pro- 
ceed with her upon credit, ſhe conſented 
to his ſetting a ſmall ſum againſt her cap, 
which he won and put into his pocket, 
and afterwards her handkerchief ; but 
that, ſtak ing both cap and handker- 
chief, and all his winnings againſt her 
tucker, he was moſt cruelly repiqued, 
when he wanted but two points of the 
game, and _ to leave the lady as 
well dreſſed as he found her. 

This was indeed a very critical turn 
of fortune for the lady: for if ſhe had 
gone on loſing from top to bottom, what 
the laſt ſtake might have been I almoſt 
tremble to think. I am apprehenſive 
that my friend's impudence would have 
curied him to greater lengths than the 
pick-pocket's in the trial, and that he 
would hardly have contented himſelf 
vith running off with her cloathes: and 
dehdes, what modeſt woman, in ſuch a 
tuation, would object to any conceſ- 
tons, by which ſhe might have reco- 
rered her clothes, and put herſelf into 
a condition to be ſeen ? 

vince my friend's telling me this ſto- 
Tv, I have been led into two or three 
nitakes in walking through the ſtreets 

al ſquares of the politer part of this 
1 for as I am naturally ſhort- 
red, I have miſtaken a well-drefled 
zoman's taylor, whom I have ſeen com- 
ug cut of a genteel houſe with a bundle 
der his arm, for a gentleman who has 
kd the good fortune to ſtrip the lady 
her clothes, and was moving off in 
wumph wich his winnings. 

To what lengths this new kind of 
* might have been carried, no one 
= tel!, it the ladies had not taken up 
a unt, and put à ſtop to beginnings, 
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A prudent man, who knows he is not 
proof againſt the temptations of play, 
will either keep away from naſquerades 
and ridottos, or lock up his purſe in his 
eſeritore. But as, among the ladies, 
the ſtaying at home is an impracticable 
thing, they have adopted the other 
caution, and very prudently leave their 
clothes behind them. Hence it is that 
caps, handkerchiefs, tippets, and 
tuckers, arc rarely to be met with upon 
the young and handſome: for-as t 
know their own weakneſs, and that the 
men are not always complaiſant enough 
to play with them upon credit, they 
throw off at their toilcttes all thoſe co- 
verings which they are in any imme- 
diate danger of lofing at a tete-a-tete. 

The ladies will, I hope, think me en- 
titled to their thanks at leaſt, for aſcrib- 
ing to their prudence that nakedneſs of 
dreſs, which inconfiderate and ignorant 
perions have conttantly miſtaken for 
wantenneſs or indiicretion. At the fame 
time, I would recommend it toall young 
ladies, who are known to be no game- 
ſters, either to wear a covering on their 
necks, or to throw a cloak over their 
ſhoulders, in all public places, left it 
ſhould be thought that, by diſplaying 
their beauties to attract the eyes of the 
men, they have a cartofity, like the maid- 
ſervant inthe trfal, to ſee how far their 
impudence will carry them. 

To conclude alittle ſerionſly, I would 
entrgat my fair readers to leave gamin 
to the men, and the indelicacies of drets 
to the women of the town. The vigils 
of the card-table will ſully thoſe beau- 
ties which they are fo — of exhi- 
biting; and the want of concealment 
render them too familiar to be admired. 
Theſe are common obſervations, I con- 
feſs ; but it is now-the ſeaſon for repeat- 
ing and for enforcing them. Loſs of 
time and fortune are the uſual miſchiefs 
_— but the ruin does not always 
end there ; for, however great ma de 
the paradox, many a woman has been 
driven to ſell her Honour to redeem her 
credit. But I hope my countrywo- 
men will be warned in time; and that 
they will ſtudy to deſerve a better eu- 
logy than was once given in a funeral 
oration, of a lady who died at a hun- 
dred and five, © that towards the latter 


part of her life ſhe was exemplary for 
0 — chaſtity.” - * : 
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Ne CLV. THURSDAY, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


BIR, 

Have the honour toſit at the feet of 

a Gamaliel in this city, in the ca- 

city of a pariſh-clerk, which office I 
zold in commendam with the employ- 
ment of an undertaker. The injuries 
F have ſuffered are ſo little cognizable 
by the laws of the land, (till it ſhall 
pleaſe God to teachour ſenators ſo much 
wildom as to amend them in this parti- 
cnlar) that I have none to whom I can 
appeal but the World; to whom I beg 
that you would pleaſe to preſent this my 
humble remonſtrance od propoſal. 

I hope you will excuſe the trouble I 
now give you, not only becauſe I chuſe 
to ſubmit myſelf to the judgment of 

ur court, but as I have reaſon to be- 

ieve that the news-writers would not 
be faithful enough to lay this complaint 
before the public; cheſz ntlemen be- 
ing the ies concerned, and nft 
nod Who ts be lodged. 98 

My caſe, Sir, is this. As I was one 
morning furniſhing my bead with the 
news of the day, to my me ſurprize I 
read a paragraph, which informed me 
that a very rich gentleman ot our pariſh 
died the 7 before. This ſtartled me, 
as I had never heard of his illneſs, and 
therefore had employed nobody towatch 
him in his laſt moments, and to bring 
me the earlieſt intelligence of his death, 
that I might not be wanting in my re- 
ſpects to the family by my condolence, 
and the offers of my tervice in payin 
my laſt duties to ſo worthy a matter. 1 
was apprehenſive too, leſt ſome ſharper 
looker-out might be before-hand with 
me, and run away with the jobb. I 
therefore whipt on my black coat and 


| White periwig, as faſt as I could, to 


wait on the diſconſolate widow. I rung 
ntly at the door for fear of. diſturbing 
— and to the footman who opened it 
delivered my duty and condolence to 
his lady, and begged, if ſhe was not 
provided with an undertaker, that I 
might have the honour to bury Mr. 
Deputy. 
he ſervant gaped, and ſtared, and 
for the great concern he was under for 


whe loſs of his maſter (as I apprehended) 
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was rendered fo ſtupid, that he ſeemed 
not readily to underſtand what I ſaid. 
Before I could new-trame my meſſage 
to put it, it poſſible, into more intell; 
gible words, I was myſelf ſcised with 


the utmoſt horror and confuſion at ſee. 


ing the apparition of the deceaſed talk 
out of the compting-houſe, which o 

ed into the paſſage where I ſtood, I ob- 
ſerved a rednets in his countenance more 
than was uſual in dead people, and, in- 


| 

L 

L 

deed, more than he himſelf was wont , 
to wear when he was alive: and there p 
was a ſternneſs and ſeverity in his fea- X 
tures, beyond what I had ever ſeen in 8 
him before. Straight a voice more drrad- el 
ful than thunder burſt out, and in the 2 
language of hell, ſwearing, curling, | 
calling me a thoutand names, and tell- f 
ting me he would teach me to play tricks lit 
with him, hedealt me half a ſcore ſuch ſic 
ſubſtantial blows as preſently convinced of 
me they could proceed from no ghoſt, wh 
I retreated with as much precipitation pr 
as I could, for fear of falling myſelf At 
into the pit which I hoped to have dug — 
for him. _ 
Thus, Sir, the wantonneſs of the pai 
news-papersdiſappointed me of furniſh- int 
ing out a funeral, deprived me of my En 
dues as clerk, got me well thraſhed, and =. 
will probably loſe me the gentleman's taf 
cuſtom tor ever: for, perhaps, next time talk 
he dies, he will order another under- wat 
taker to be employed. dew! 
Now, Sir, is it not a ſhame, that ſicte 
* ſhould thus die daily, and not 3 14 
ngle fee come to the clerk of the pariſh f 
for a burial? And that the news- writers, II 
without commiſſion from his Majeſty, gar 
or licence from Warwick Lane, ou 
kill whom they pleaſe, and we not get inthe 
a ſhilling to comfort us in the midſt of and th 
ſuch mortality ? 23 ws p 
There are other inconveniencies, dead, 
7 of an inferior conſideration, bury 
which may attend this dying in print. know: 
A young heir at Oxford, juſt come o thoſe 
age, reads that his father was carried dive) 
off by an apopleRtic fit ſuch a day: teſs th 
catching the lucky minute, he marries nie, 
that divine creature, his taylor s daugh- of h 
ter, before the news can be contradict- had bes 


ed. When it is, fear of the old gen- 


tleman's diſpleaſure, makes him br . 
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his new relitions to ſecrecy for a while. 
In proceſs of time, he marries a lady of 
fortune and family by his father's di- 


rections: Tatterrella raves with all the 


ſpirit and dignity of a lady of the Bri- 
tim fiſhery ; proves her prior marriage; 
not only calls, but records Lady Mary 
a whore; baſtardizes the children of the 
ſecond venter ; and old Snip's grandſon 
runs away with the eſtate. 

How often have theſe diſturbing pa- 

s whirled up expectants of places to 
town in their poſt- chaiſes, to whirl back 
again, with the old Squeeze, and 1 
« ſhall not forget you WHEN the place 
© is yacant ?*. How often has even the 
reverend divine ſuffered the violent con- 
cuſſions of a hard-trotting horſe for 
above threeſcore miles together, to wait 
on a patron of a benefice- vacated by 
the Evening Poſt ; where he bas met 
with the mortification of ſmoaking a 

ipe with the incumbent? Perhaps a 
Fady too, whoſe tenderneſs and ſenſibi- 
” could not permit her to attend her 
fick huſband to Bath, reads an account 
ofhis death inthe papers. What ſhrieks, 
what 2 5 — what _ 

ble grie its t reli! 
pets ſhe has — ge half a 
week, as muchas any reaſonable widow 
would do in a whole year, and (having 
paid the legacy of ſorrow to his memory 
in three days, which by the courteſy of 
England ſhe might have taken a twelve- 
month for) begins to think of a xew 
tuband, home comes the old one, and 
talks in rapture of the virtues of Bath- 
water, While all the ſatisfaction the 
news-writers give this unfeignedly af- 
licted poor lady, is—* The death of 
A. B. Eſq. mentioned in theſe papers 
* aſt week, proves a miſtake.” 

I know but one inſtance where an 
regard to us pariſh-clerks has been had, 
Cour intereſts in the leaſt taken care of 
ntheſe temporary and occaſional deaths; 
ad that was a gentleman of rank, who 
ws generally reported and allowed for 
tend. His heirs at law, not —＋ 
bury the real body, for reaſons 

to themſelves, (though one of 
ttoſe reaſons, might be becanſe it was 
Are) yet convinced of the reaſonable- 
teſs that a funeral ſhould follow a de- 
die, dug up a poor drowned failor out 
H hole on the ſhore, into which he 
kad been tumbled, and with great ſo- 


* Ariftinus, > 
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lemnity interred the departed knight by 
proxy. There was juſtice in this; ever 
man his due. It was acting with 
the wiſdom of an old Athenian; 
A practice of theAthenians may ſerve 
as an anſwer to ſuch (if any ſuch there 
are) who from modern prejudices object 
to the funerals of people not really dead. 
Our doctor told us in one of his termons 
upon regeneration, that among theſe 
Athenians, if one who was living were 
reported to be dead, and funeral obſe- 
quies performed for him——(which plain- 
ly implies their cuſtom of celebrating 
tunerals for perſons who were dead in 
their news-papers, though they were not 
ſoin reality)—f afterwards he appear- 
ed, and pretended to be alive, he was 
looked upon as a profane and unlucky 
perſon, and no one would keep him 
company. One who fell under this 
misfortune (it matters not for his name, 
though I think the doctor called him 
Harry Stonehouſe *, or ſomething like 
it) conſulted the oracle how he might 
be re-admitted among the living : the 
oracle commanded him to be regenerat- 
ed, or new-chriſtened z which was ac- 
1 done, and grew to be the eſta- 
bliſhed method of receiving ſuch per- 
ſons into community again. 
And. here in England, before the Re- 
formation, as I am informed, it was 
uſual, when a rich perſon died, to cele- 
brate yearly and daily maſſes, obits, 
and commemorations, for him ; ſo that 
one whodied but once ſhould be as good 
as buried a thouſand times over: but 
among us it is juſt the reverſe; a man 
may die here a thouſand times, and be 
buried but once. 
However, I hate , and would 
not wiſh the reſtoration of it: yet, as L 
hopea Chriſtian country will not come 
ind-hand with a heathen one in wiſ- 
dom and juſtice, permit me to recom- 
mend the practice of the Athenians be- 
fore-mentioned, and petition the World 
immediately to paſs it into a faſhion, 
and ordain, -that hereafter every man 
living, who has been killed in the news- 
papers, ſhall account to the clerk of the 
— where ſuch deceaſe is reported to 
ve happened; or, if no place is ſpeci- 
fied, to the clerk of the pariſh where the 
perſon has reſided for the guns part 
of the month preceding, a burial 
fee ; and alſo, he is admitted to 
. 
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blind impulſe are always 


any ball, rout, aſſembly, tavern, church, 
drum, or coffee-houſe, that he account 


to the ſaid clerk for his regeneration, or 


new - chriſtening fee: and in caſe the re- 
port was made without the 4. and 
conſent of the partys and ſhall be 
found not guilty of his own death, that 
then he ſhall have a faſhionable demand 
upon the publiſhers for the recovery of 
both fees to reunburſe himſelf. 


Ne CLVE THURSDAY, 


AN IDEO TANTUM YENIS, UT EXIRES? 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
IA, SO l 
| $ I find you are a perſon who 
A make the reformation of mankind 
our care, and ftand forth like another 
ercules to correct the igregularities 
and indiſcretions which folly, vice, or 
that unmcaning fickle thing, called Fa- 
fhion, give bixth to; I take the liberty of 
troubling you with my thoughts upon 
a ſpecies of animals, whieh at preſent 
are very numerons, and to he found in 
all places of public amuſement. But 
though I am going to give you my re- 
marks upon this race ot beings, I mult 
confeſs that I have never yet heard of 
any appellation by which they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. The tutility, indeed, of the 
age, has occaſioned many ridieulous and 
contemptible perſons to riſe up among 
us, who, without aming at any lauda- 
ble purpoſe, or acting under the die- 
tates of any principle, haye formed 
themſelves into clubs and ſozieties, and 
aſſumed names and titles as innocent of 
ſenſo and meaning as are the perſons 
themlelves who bear them. Such are 
the Bucks, Stags, Bloods, and many 
more with which the news-papers have 
from time to time made me acquainted, 
But the animals which I would now 
place under your notice are of a very 
differeat kind; they are, in thort, a fpe- 
cies of young men, who from # certain 
ng u 
and down in this town, and never fall 
tu be preſent at all places of diverſion, 
without having-a taſte or capacity to 
enjoy any. _ Re 
u my going lately to a capital 
play, I faw i{tyeral of them ring in 
deed with great order and decorum, but 
io inatteative, % indifferent, aud un- 
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This, Sir, might put ſome flop to 


this very alarming practice, fo griev- 
ouſly to the — of —— 
heirs, and expectants; or at leaſt do | 
ſome juſtice to that very reſpectable, 
but greatly injured body iſh- 
clerks, . I have t —.— to f 
belong. I am, Sir, your moſt obedie . 
humble ſervant, | a 

THOMAs Bassoox. ! 


7 by 
Mar. F. 


noced, through the whole performance, th 


whilſt the reit of the audience were all 


eye and ear, that thry appeared to me - 
to be ſo many ſtatues. Their behayour 1 
ſurprized me extremely, and led me at * 
the ſame time to aſk myſelf, for what £ 
urpole thoſe young ſparks came to 2 

play? and if, Nike — of old, it was I 
© only to go away again? For if they as 
never attend to what paſſes before them; 1 
if they are not ſuſceptible of thoſe emo- Ju 
tions which a well-wrought ſecne raiſes 11 
in every feeling breaſt; if they do not 1 

follow the actox through alk the ſweet — 
deluſion of his art; in ſhort, if they do * 
not as other people do, * laugh with as 
© thoſe that laugh, and weep with thoſe C 
© that weep,* what buſineis have they * 
there ? 

To julꝑe indeed by their appearance, 7 
one would imagine nothing could make fon 
them quit their looking- glaſs, And yet, * 
Sir, no public place is free from them; ay 
though, as far as I can judge, the opera- this | 
houſe is their favourite haunt, Tore- * 
concile this ſeeming eontradiction, I — 
muſt inform you that, L have ſtudied heir 
andexamined them with great attention, he 
and find their whole compoſition to con- ki, 
ſit of two ingredients only; theſe are — 
felf-admiration and inſenſſbilig; and to — 
theſe two cauſes, operating jointly be 
ſeparately, all their actions muſt be re- tac 
ferred. Hence it is, that they are al- — 

to be found in public places, where ty whi 

| not to fee, but to be ſeen ; ho where 
to bear; Hut to be Hard. Hence it 15, There 
that they are ſo devoted to the oper Wo 
and here indeed they feem to be pecu ary 
harly directed by that power called I | - 
fin, whichabways pr 3 d Felle * cal 
ture to purſue what is beſt and 11 ee! 
it, Now the oper is to chem, if Im brow 


af the exprefſion, a very nurſing mo- 
ther, which feeds them with the pap of 
it's own ſoft nonſenſe, and lull. and 
rocks them to their deſired repoſe. This 
is indeed their proper element; and, as 
if inſpired by the genius of the place, I 
- have ſometimes ſeen them brighten up 
and appear with an air of joy and ſatis- 
lactiot. ? | 
The mind as well as the ſtomach, 
muſt have food fitted and prepared to 
it's taſte and humour, or it will reject 
and loath it. Now the opera is ſo good 
2 cook, and knows ſo wh pi pleate the 
palates of theſe her gueſts, that it is 
wonderful to ſee with what an appetite 
they devour whatever ſhe ſets before 


* them : nay, ſo great is their partiality, 
all that the hae tood dreſt by another hand 
4 ſhall have no reliſh; but minced. and 


frittered by this their favourite, ſhall be 
delicious. The plain beet and muſtard 
of Shakeſpeare {though ſerved up by 
rery good cooks) turn their ſtomachs, 
while the maccaroni of Rolli is, in their 
* opinion, a diſh fit for the gods. Thus 
0 Julius Cæſar, killed by the conſpirators, 
never touches Noun : =_ Julio Cheſare, 
killing himſelf, and finging and frab- 
* 2 ſtabbing and — till, 


* ſwan-like, he expires, is caro caro, and 
Aro dvino, Scipio, the great conqueror of 


Atric, is with them a mighty filly fel- 

lew; but Shippione is a charming crea- 
hey ture. It is evident then, that the food 
mult be ſuited to the taſte, as the taſte to 


” the food ; and as the waters of a certain 
2 fountain of Theſſaly, from their be- 
ng rumbing quality, could be contained in 
n ” nothing but the hoof of an aſs, ſo can 
9 this languid and disjointed compoſition 
＋ ind no admittance but in ſuch heads as 


died A formed to receive it. Thus 
lteirinſenſibility appears as well in what 
they like as in what they reject; and, 
lie a faithful companion, attends them 
* t all times, and in all places: for I have 
remarked, that wherever they are, they 
ring a mind not te be «hanged by time or 
r. However, as a play is the very 
tuchſtone of the paſſions, the neutrali- 
(which they ſo Rrictly obſerve is no 
"ere ſo cont{picuous as at the theatres. 
re they are to be ſeen, one while 
rden tears are flowing all around them, 
= _ Lo 1 2 are 
king with peals of laughter, ſittin 
u calm and — as if they had — 
ung but their own innocent thoughts 
p conyerſe with, 0 
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Upon conſidering their character and 
temper, as far as they can be gueſſed at 
by their actions, and obſerving the apa- 
thy in which they ſeem to be wrapt, 1 
once was inclined to think that 
_ be a ſect of . philoſophers who 
had adopted the maxims of the Stoics of 
old; but when I recollected that a thirſt 
after knowledge, contempt of pain, and 
whatever is called evil, together with 
an inflexible rectitude in all their ac- 
tions, were the characteriſtics of thoſe 
fages, I ſoon perceived my miſtake ; for 
I cannot fay that I ever found that theſe 
philoſophers practice any of thoſe vir- 
tues. To ſpeak the truth, it is very 
difficult to know in what claſs to place 
them, and under what denomination 
they ought to paſs. Were I to decide, 
I ſkould at once pronounce them to be- 
long to the vegetable world, and place 
them among the beings of ſtill- life; for 
they ſeem too much under the ſtandard 
of their ſpecies to be allowed to rank 
with the reſt of mankind. To be ſeri- 
ous, is it not ſtrange that their heads 
and hearts fhould be impenetrable to all 
the paſſions that affect the reſt of the 
— 7 nay, even more ſo than age it- 
ſelf, whoſe ferlings Time, with his icy 
hand, has chilled, and almott extin- 

iſhed? And yet age, with all it's in- 

ities, is more quick, more alive, 
and ſuſceptible of the finer paſſions, 
than theſe ſons of indifference in their 
prime and vigour of youth. 

An old woman, whom I found at my 
ſide in the pit the other night, gave me 
an inſtance of the truth of this aſſertion. 
She did juſtice both to the poet and the 
actors, and beſtowed her applauſe plen- 
tifully, though never but where it was 


due. At the ſame time I ſaw ſeveral of 


theſe inanimate bodies ſitting as uncon- 
cerned as it they had not Enown the 
language, or could not hear what was 
ſaid upon the ſtage. 

It is a proverbial expreſſion (though 
perhaps a little injurious) to call an in- 
lipid and ſenſeleſs perſon of the male ſex 
an old woman, For my part I was ſo 
charmed with mine, that I will make no 
diſreſpetul compariſons : but yet, Sir, 
how conteraptible mult theſe triflers be, 
who can be out-done by a toothleſs old 
woman, in quickneſs, ſpirit, and the 
exertion of their faculties? From a re- 
gard then to that agreeable and ſenſible 
matron, I will not liken theſe zſen/ibles 
to thoſe grave perſonages; but yet I can- 

3X32 not 


very near to what is m 
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e old 


not forbear thinking that they approach 
oſt Ii 
reſem- 


women, old men; and that 


dle the picture of thoſe crazy beings in 


the laſt ftage of life, as drawn by that 
inimitable painter 'of human nature, 
Shakeſpeare: for theſe young men, like 
his old men, are ſans eyes, fens ears, 
fans taſte, ſans every thing. I am, Sir, 
your faithful, humble ſervant, 
PHILONOUS. 


P.S, The verſes underneath, upon 
the ſame ſubje& as the letter, I venture 
to tack to it, (like a bit of embroidery 
to a plain cloth;) and if you think ei- 
ther or both deſerving any notice, you 


may preſent them with my ſervice 
the gentle reader, * F 


THE INSENSIBLE, 


WHILE crouded theztres attentive ſit, 
And loud applauſes echo through the pit; 
Unconſcious of the canning of the ſcene, 
Sits ſmiling FL. ok10 with infipid mien, 
Fix dlike a ſtanding lake, in dull repoſe, 
Nogrief, no joy, hit 6£:x ² I boſom knows ; 
Narunt and GarnicY no attention gainz 
And hapleſs WI r darts all her ſtings in vain, 
Thus on the Alps eternal froſts appear, 
Which mock the changes of the various year; 
Intenſeſt ſuns unheeded roll away, 
© And on th" impaſſive ice the light'ningy 
„ play. e 


rer 


we. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE EARL OF CORKE. 


MY LORD, 


I. is uſual in churches, when an organ, an altar- piece or ſome 
L other valuable ornament, is given by the bounty of any particu- 
lar perſon, to ſet forth in very conſpicuous characters the name of the 
benefaftor. In imitation of this cuſtom, I take the liberty of prefix- 
ing your Lordſhip's name to a volume of the Won To, that I may fig» 
1 to the public by whoſe bounty it has been ornamented, | 


But your Lordſhip is not the only one of your family to whom the 
Won LD has been indebted ; and it is with great pleaſure that I em- 
brace this oceaſion of making my acknowledgements to the Eanr or 
Cox k E, as it gives me an opportunity at the ſame time of confeſſing 
my obligations to Mr. Bow EE. 


I will not offend your Lordſhip with the common flattery of dedi- 


cations, having always obſerved that praiſe is leaſt pleafing where it 
is molt due: a confideration that obliges me to add no more, thay 


that I am, 


My Loxo, 
Your Lonxpsnry's obliged, 
Moft humble, 
And moſt obedient Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 


.* SOAME JENYNS, Es0. 


ONE OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS ' FOR TRADE | AND 
PLANTATIONS, 


* 
. 304 


To promote the circulation of theſe ſmall volumes, by limting 


weir number to no more than fix, it was thought adviſcable to 
a ſtop to. the: paper of the WorLp, at a time when the demand for 
it greatly exceeded my expectation, and while it was the only tafſhion- 
able vehicle in which men of rank and genes choſe! to convey their 
fenimens. to the pubbe. To extend the circulationg (for I confeſs 
myſelt 2 very ſeli- interoſted perſon) I have ſeparately adldrefled the firit 
five valumes to thoſe of my correſpondents whoſe pieces are the moſt 
numerous, and whoſe names and characters dd me the greateſt ho- 
nour. It will not, therefore, I hope, diſpleaſe you, if among theſe 
favoarite names you thoold happen to diſcover your own; it being 
impoſũble for me to ſay any thing more to the ad vantage of this work, 
than that many of the eflays'in it were written by Mr. Jex Vu. 


I am Stix, 
Your moſt obliged 
And moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM, 


Bm cs cf = «=» . wh 


| 
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MR. MO OR E. 


— 


DEAR SIR, . ; 

* the liſt of thoſe whom I am proud to call my aſſiſtants in this 
work, and to the principal of whom, as far as they are come to 

knowledge, I have dedicated the former volumes of it, to have omitted 
you, my beſt and fincereſt friend, would have been ſtrange and unpar- 
donable. It would have been ſtrange, as you are ſenſible how _— a. 
regard I have always paid to whatever came from your hand; and un- 

rdonable, as I am convinced you never fat down to write me a paper 
but from motives of pure love and affection, It is true, and I ſcora to 
flatter even in a dedication, I have not always regarded your papers 
with that degree of admiration which ſome other of my corre; ta 
commanded from me; yet, ſo partial have I been to your talents and 
abilities, that you muſt own I have never, through the whole courſe of 
the work, refuſed any one of your lucubrations : inſomuch that I greatly 
fear that my readers may now-and-then have reaſon to reproach me with 
baving ſuffered my friendſhip to blind my judgment. 


But let Malice and Envy fay their pleaſure, I ſhall always acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the favour of your aſſiſtance in the long conten» 
tion I have had with the vices and follics of the world ; and that it was 
frequently owing to your ironical ſmile, that I have been enabled to 
niſe the laugh of raillery in favour of virtue and good manners. I 
confeſs indeed, and you will not be angry that to yourſelf I avow it, 
the immortality I have reaſon to hope for, ariſes from the conjunction 
of many higher names than yours, which I have had the honour to aſſo- 
ciate with me in this favoured undertaking. And here I feel my vanity 
ſtruggling to get looſe, and indulge itſelf in the pleaſing theme. The 
name of Firz-ADAu ſhall be carried down to lateſt poſterity with thoſe 
of his age, the moſt admired for their genius, their learning, their 
wit, and humour, But I check myſelf.—!I dare not engage in the taſk, 
of ſaying what ovght to be ſaid on this occaſion, and therefore beg 
leave to hide my inability in hlence, 

You will pardon, Sir, this ſhort dig reſſion, though not made in 
your favour ; and be aſſured, notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, and what= 
erer I may think of you as a writer, as a man I bear you a true affec« 
tion, take a very intereſted part in all your concerns; and ſhould you 
ever meet with that reward from the public which I think your merits 
have long deſerved, I hope you are ſatisfied that no one will more 
truly rejoice in your good fortune than, 


Dear Six, 
Your moſt affectionate Friend, 
And humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM, 


BL 


W S R K - 


VOLUME THE FOURTH, 


* 


Ne CLVII. THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1756: 


NE can ſcarce paſs an hour in any 
company, without hearing it fre- 
quently afſerted, that the preſent gene- 
ration of ſervants in this country are the- 
proudeſt, and the lazielt, the moſt pro- 
figate, inſolent, and extravagant ſet of 
mortals, any where to be found on the 
face of the globe: to which indiſputable 
truth I always readily give my aſſent, 
with but one ſingle exception, which is 
that of their bes ah and ladies. Now, 
though by this exception I have incur- 
red the contemptuous ſmiles of many a 
wiſe face, and the indignant frowns of 
many a pretty one, yet I ſhall here ven- 
fure to ſhew, that the pride and lazineſs 
four ſervants, from whence their pro- 
fligacy, inſolence, and extravagance, 


muſt unavoidably proceed, are entirely me 


owing, not only to our example, but to 
our cultivation, and are but the natural 
product ions of the ſame imperfections in 
ourſelves. 

In the firſt place, then, pride has put 
it into our heads, that it is moſt honour- 
ible to be waited on by gentlemen and 
ladies; and all, who are really ſuch b 
birth or education, having alſo too — 
o the ſame pride, however neceiſitous, 
ſubmit to any ſervitude, however eaſy, 
r are obliged to take the loweſt of the 
feople, and convert them by our own 
ngenuity into the genteel * s we 
ink proper ſhould attend us. , me 
aur very footmen are adorned with gold 
ad filver, with bags, toupees, and ruf- 
ft: the valet de chambre cannot be 


Utinguiſhed from his maſter, but by 


being better dreſt ; and Joan, who uſed 
to be but as good as my lady in the dark, 
is now by no means her inferior in the 
day-light. In great famiRes I have fre- 
quently intreated the Maitre d hotel td 
before me, and have pulled a chair 
bs the butler, unagining them to be 
part, and not the leaſt genteel part of the 
company. Their diverſions, too, are no 
leſs polite than their appearance : in the 
country they are ſportſmen ; in town 
they frequent plays, operas,and taverns; 
and at home have their routs and their 
ing-tables. | 
But leſt thus exalting our ſervants to 
an equality with ourſelves ſhould not 
ſufficiently augment their pride, and de- 
ſtroy all 1 take another 
thod more effectually to compleat the 
work ; which is, debaſing ourſelves to 
their meanneſa, by rn le imitation 
of their dreſſes and occupations. Hence 
were derive the flapped hat, and crap- 
ped hair, tlie, green frock, the long Kalt, 
and buckſxin breeches : hence, among 
the ladies, the round-eared cap, the tuft 
night-gown, white apron, and black 
leather thoe ; and hence many perſons 
of the higheſt rank daily employ them- 
ſelvesinriding matches,drivingcoaches, 
or in runnung before them, in order to 
convince their domeſtics how greatly 
they are inferior to them in the execu+- 
tion of theſe honourable offices. Since, 
then, we make uſe of ſo much art to cor - 
rupt nur ſervants, have we reaſon to be 
angry with their concurrence ? Since we 
take ſo much pains to inform them of 
2 * their 


— — e — — 
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_ roaſted. 
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their ſuperiority, and our weakneſs, can 
we be ſurprized that they deſpiſe us, or 
be diſpleaſed with their inſolence and 
impertinence ? 

As the pride of ſervants thus proceeds 
from the pride, ſodoes their lazineſs from 
the lazineſs of their maſters: and in- 
deed, if there is any characteriſtic pecu- 
liar to the young people of faſhion of the 


preſent age, it is their lazineſs, or an 


extreme unwillingneſs to attend to any 
thing that can give them the leaſt trou- 
ble or diſquietude; without any degree 
of which they would fain enjoy all the 
luxurics of life, in contradiction to the 
diſpoſitions of Providence and the na- 
ture of things. They would have great 
eſtates without any management; great 
expences, without any accounts; and 
great families, without any diſcipline or 
c2conomy :* in ſhortythey are fit only to 
be inhabitants of Lubberland, where, 
as the Child's Geography informs us, 
men lie upon their backs with their 
mouths open, and it rains fat pigs ready 
From this principle, when the 

pride they have infuſed into their ſer- 
vants has produced a proportionablede- 
greeof lazineſs, their own lazineſs is too 
prevalent to ſuffer them to ſtruggle with 
that of their ſervants ; and they rather 
chuſe that all buſineſs ſhould be neglect- 
ed, than to enforce the performance of 
it; and to give up all authority, rather 
than take the pains to ſupport it : from 
whence it happens, that in great and no- 
ble families, where the domeſtics are ve- 
ry numerous, they will not ſo much as 
wait upon themſelves ; and was it not for 
the friendly aſfiſtance of chairwomen, 
porters, chairmen, and ſhoe-blacks, pro- 
cured by a generous diſtribution of 
coals, candles, and provifions, the com- 
mon offices of life could never be exe- 
cated. Infuchit is often as difficult to 
rocure conveniencies as in a defart 
Hand ; and one frequently wants neceſ- 
faries in the midſt of pete and ex- 


travagance. In ſuch families, I have 


ſometimes been ſhut up in a cold room, 


and interdicted from the uſe of fire and 


water for half a day; and though, dur- 


ing my impriſonment I have ſeen num- 
berleſs ſervants continually paſſing by, 
the utmoſt I could procure of them was, 
that they would ſend ſomebody to re- 


lieve my neceſſities, which they never 


performed. In ſuch I have ſeen, when 
a favourite dog has diſcharged a too 
plentiful dinner in tac drawing-room, 


at the frequent raging of the bell nu- 
merous attendants make their appear- 
ance, all entreated to depute ſome one 
to remove the nuiſance with the utmoſt 
expedition; but no one has been found 
in ſuch a houſe mean enough to under. 
take iuch an employment; and ſo it has 
lain ſmoak ing under the noſes of the il. 
luſtrious company during the whole 
evening. 

I could produce innumerable in- 
ſtances, minute indeed and unobſerved, 
but well worthy obſervation, of the en- 
croachments of our ſervants on our ea- 
fineſs and indolence, in the introduc- 
tion of moſt of the faſhions that have 
prevailed for ſeveral you paſt, in our 
* and domeſtic c my; all 
which are entirely calculated for their 
pleaſure, eaſe, or advantage, in direct 
contradiction to our own. To mention 
but a few : our coaches are made uneaſy, 
but light, that they may whirl us along 
with the utmoſt rapidity, for their own 
amuſement. Glaſſes before are laid 
aſide, and we are immured in the dark, 
that the coachman may no longer be 
under our inſpection, but be drunk or 
aſleep without any obſervation, Family 
Tiveries are diſcarded, becauſe badgesof 
ſervility, which might give information 
to whom their wearers belonged, andto 
whom complaints might be addreſſed for 
their enormities. By their careleſſneſs 
and idleneſs they have obliged us to hire 
all our horſes, and ſo have got rid of 
the labour of looking after them. By 
their ĩmpoſitions on the road they have 
forced us into poſt-chaiſes ; by which 
means they are at liberty to travel by 
themſelves, as it beſt ſuits their owneale 
and convenience. By their impertinence, 
which we have not patience to endure, 
nor reſolution to redreſs, they have re- 
duced us to dumb-waiters, that is, to 
wait upon ourſelves ; by which means 
they have ſhaken off the trouble and 
condeſcenſion of attending us. 1 

rofuſion and miſmanagement in houſe- 
— they have compelled us to al- 
low them board- wages; by which means 
they have obtained a conſtant excuſe to 
loiter at public-hvuſfes, and money in 
their pockets to ſquander there in gam- 
' drunkenneſs, and extravagance 
T:z laſt of theſe is an evil of fo gigantic 
a fize, ſo conducive to the univerlal cor- 
ruption of the lower part of this nations 
and ſo entirely deſtruQive of all family 
order, decency, and cxconomy; _ 
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r. well deſerves the conſideration of a le- 
ne Zrlature, who are not themſelves under 
oft the influence of their ſervants, and can 
nd pay them their wages without any in- 
- convenience. 

2s From what has heen ſaid, it plainly 
il- appears that every man in this country 
ole is ill ſerved, in proportion to the num- 


ber and dignity of his ſervants: the par- 
in- ſon, or the tradeſman, who keeps but 


ed, b 
en- | 
aq N* CLVII. THURSDAY, JANUARY S, 1756. 
4 URING the courſe of theſe my health, the breath, the teeth, and the 
all D labours, there is nothing that T ſkin, of thoſe who practiſe it, I have 
heir dave applied myſelf to with more dili- conlulted almoſt every author, both an- 
rect gence and attention, or that I have cient and modern, who hes written on 
tion hoped for with greater pleaſure and de- the ſubject. The moſt fatisfaRory of 
a5 light, than the reformation of the fair theſe is Jo. Paul Lomatius, a painter of 
ong ſex. Their dreſſing, gaming, and paint- Milan. His works were tranſlated by 
own ing, have been from time to time the Richard Haydock, of New College, 
laid ſabjects of my animadverſions. Happy Oxford, in the year 1758. In the third 
ark, indeed ſhould I have been, if my ſucceſs book of which are the 1 
r be had borne any proportion to my zeal : vations, which the author calls A 
k or but, as my okiloſophy bas taught me to — of the Artificial Beauty of 
mily bear with patience thoſe evils which I ©* Women." | 
eser cannot redreſs, I am contented, under 
ition certain limitations, to wink at thoſe © HavinG treated of ſomany and di- 
ndto enormities which I wanted to have re- vers things, I could not but ſay ſome- 
d for moved, In regard to dreſs, I conſent thing of tuch matters as women ule or- 
neſs that the faſhion ſhall continue as it now dinarily in beautifying and embelliſh- 
hire u; but I enter my proteſt againſt abſo- ing their faces: a thing well worth the 
d of ue nakedneſs ; for while I am conniv- knowledge; inſomuch, as many women 
By ng at low ſtays and ſhort petticoats, I are fo poſſeſſed with a deſire ot * 
have vill permit no lady whatſoever (as a their complexions by ſome arti cial 
rhich drother eſſayiſt very wittily has it) 70 means, that 24 will by no means be 
el by nale both ends meet. I conſent alſo to diſſuaded from the ſame. 
neale the preſeut faſhion of curling the hair, Now the things which they uſe are 
lence, bo that it may ſtand a month without theſe, viz. ointments of divers forts, 
dure, combing ; though I muſt confeſs, (and I . powders, fatts, waters, and the like: 


believe moſt huſbands and lovers are of 
fy opinion) that I think a fortnight or 
rer weeks might be a ſufficient time: 
but] barany application to thoſe foreign 
"tilts, who advertiſe in the public pa- 
xrs that they have the ſecret of making 
ha lady's head for a compleat quarter 
«ayear. As to gaming, I permit it to 
don as it does, provided that the ladies 
vill content themſelves with injuring 
beir huſbands in no other reſpect han 
wining their fortunes. Painting 
viel ſubmir'to; and, indeed, as cards 
nd late hours have ſo totally deſtroyed 
ve natural complexion, it is not unrea- 
cable that a little art ſhovld be intro- 
ced to repair it. But, to make this 


3s little hurtful as poſſihle to the 


two maids, and a boy not encoding 
twelve years old, is uſually very we 

waited on; the private gentleman infi- 
nitelyworſe;but perſonsof greatfortunes 
or quality, afraid of the idols of their 
own ſetting ups are __—_— abuſed, 
and impoveriſhed, by their dependents : 


the king himſelf, as 18 due to his exalted | 


ſtation, is more impoſed on, and worſe 


attended, than any one of his ſubjects. 


whereof Jo. Modoncſe, doctor of 9 
fic, hath written at large, in his book 
intituled © The Ornaments of Women, 
wherein he teacheth the whole order of 
beautifying the face. 

No my intent in this treatiſe is only 
to diſcover the natures of certain things 
which are indaily ule tor this purpoſe; 
becauſe it often falleth out, that inſtead 
of beautifying, they do moſt vilely disfi- 
gure themſelves. Ihe reaſon whereof is, 

ecaule they are ignorant of the natures 
and qualities of the ingredients. How- 
beit, partly by my directions, and part- 
ly by Modoneſe's book, I hope to con- 
tent and ſatisty them in all ſuch ſort, 
that they ſhall have juſt cauſe to thank 
us both: and, in truth, for their ſakes 
2Y 2 have 
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have I ſpecially undertaken this paines, 
by teaching them to underſtand the na- 
tures of the minerals, vegetables, and 
animals which are moſt applied to this 
uſe. So that, if any mall henceforth 
fall into the inconveniencie after ſpeci- 
fied, their own perril be it. And firit, 
concerning ſublimate. 


OF SUBLIMATE, AND THE BAD EF- 
FECTS THEREOF. 


© Divers women uſe ſublimate di- 
verſely prepared for encreaſe of their 
beauty. Some bray it with quickfilver, 
in a marble mortar, with a wooden 


_ peſtle, and this they call argentatum ; 


others boil it in water, and therewith 
waſh their face; ſome grind it with po- 
matum, and ſundry other waies; but this 
is ſure, that which way ſoeverit be uſed, 
it is very offenſive to man's fleſh, and 
that not only to the face, but unto all 
the other parts of the body beſides ; for 


proof whereof, Sublimate is called dead 


fer, becauſe of its malignant and bit- 
ing nature: the compoſition whereof is 
of ſalte, quick/itver, and witriol, diſtilled 
together in a glaſſen veſſell. 

This the chirurgions call a corro- 
ſive, becauſe if it be put upon man's 
fcth, it burneth it in a ſhort ſpace, mor- 
tifying the place, not without great pain 
to the patient. Wherefore, ſuch women 
as uſe it about their face, have always 
black teeth ſtanding far out of their 
gums, like a Spaniſh mule, an offenſive 
breath, with a face half ſcorched, and 
an unclean complexion; all which pro- 
ceed from the nature of ſublimate: fo 
that fimple women, thinking to grow 
more beautitul, become ; 3-5. ary 
haſtening old age before the time, and 
giving occaſion to their huſbands to 
ſeek ſtrangers inſtead of their wives, 
with divers other inconveniencies, 


OF CERUSSE, AND THE EFFECTS 
| 1 THEREOF, 


© The Ceruſle, or white lead, which 
women ule to better their complexion, is 
made of lead and yinegar, which mix- 
ture is naturally a' great drier; fo that 
thoſe women which uſe it about their 
faces, doe quickly become withered and 
grey-headed, becauſe this doth ſo migh- 
tily dry up the natural moiſture of their 
fleſh: & | if any give not credit to my 


@ * #3 


report, let them but obſerve ſuch x; 
have uſed it, and J doubt not but they 
will eaſyly be ſatisfied. 


OF PLUME ALUME, 


This Alume is a kind of, ſtone, 
which ſeemeth as it were made of tow, 
and is of ſo hot and dry a nature, that 
if you make the wicke of a candle 
therewith, it is thought it will burn 
continually without going out; a very 
ſtrange matter, and beyond credit. With 
this tome uſed to rub the ſkin of their 
face, to make it ſeem red, by reaſon of 
the inflammation it procureth ; but, 
queſtionleſſe, it hath divers inconveni. 
encies, and therefore to be avoided, 


OF THE JUICE OF LEMONS. 


© Some uſe the Juice of Lemons about 
their face, not knowing the evil quali- 
ties thereof: for it is ſo forcible, that it 
diffolveth the hardeſt ſtopes into water, 
and there is nothing which ſooner diſ- 
ſolveth pearl than it. Now, if it can 
diſſolve ſtones in this manner, What 
think you will it do upon man's fleſh? 
Wherefore I exhort all women to 
eſchew this, and the like fretting and 
wearing medicines. 


OF THE OYL OF TARTARIE, 


© There jg no greater fretter and 
eater than the Oyl of Tartarie, which in 
a very ſhort time mortifieth a wound, as 
well as any other cwiitic or corrofive; 
and being ſo ſtrong a fretter, it will take 
any ſtain or ſpot out of linen or woollen 
cloth: wheretore we may eaſily think, 
that if it be uſed about the face, it will 
work the like effects on the ſame, by 
ſcorching and hardening it fo, that in 
many days it will not return to the for- 
mer ſtate, 


OF THE ROCKE ALUME. 


©Rocke Alumedoth likewiſe hurt the 
face, inſomuch as it is a very piercing 
and drying mineral, and is uſed 1n ſtrong 
water for the diſſolving of metals, which 
water is made only of Rocke Alume 
and fal nitrum diftilled, and is found 
to be of that ſtrength, that one drop 
thereof being put on the ſkin, burneth, 
ſhriveleth, and parcheth it, with divers 
other inconvenlencies, as loſing the 
teeth, c. 
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OF CAMPHIRE. 


* Camphire is fo hot and drie, that 
coming any-thing near the fier, it ſud- 
denly taketh fier, and burneth moſt ve- 
hemently. This being applied to the 
face, ſcaldeth it exceedingly, cauſing 
a great alteration, by parching of the 
inne, and procuring a fluſhing in the 
face; and in this the women are very 
much deceaved. 


OF ALL SUCH THINGS AS ARE ENE- 
MIES TO THE HEALTH, AND 
HURTFUL TO THE COMPLEXION. 


All thoſe paintings and embelliſh-. 
ings which are made with minerals and 
corroſives, are very dangerous; for be- 
ing laid upon the fleſh, eſpecially upon 
the race ot a woman, which is very ten- 
der and delicate by nature, (beſides the 
harm they doe to the natural beauty)- 
doe much prejudice the health of the 
body: for it is very certain that all 
paintings and colourings made of mine- 
rals or half minerals, as iron, braſs, 
lead, tinn, ſublimate, ceruſe, camphire, 
juice of lemons, plume alume, ſalt pee- 
ter, vitriol, and all manner of — 
and ſortes of alumes, (as hath bin de- 
clared) are very offenſive to the com- 
plexion of the ” Sag wherefore if there 
be no remedy, but women will be med- 
ding with this arte of poliſhing, let- 
them inſteede of thoſe mineral ſtuffes, 
uſe the remedigs following. 


* 
OF SUCHE HELPES OF BEAUTY AS 
MAY SAFELY BE USED WITHOUT 
DANGER, 


There is nothing in the world 
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which doth more beautifie and adorne a 
woman, than cheerfuſneſs and content- 
ment: for it is not the red and white 
which giveth the gratious perfection of 
beauty, but certain ſparkling notes and 
touches of amiable cheerfulneſſe accom- 
panying the ſame ; the trueth whereof 
may appear in a diſcontented woman, 
otherwiſe exceeding faire, who at that 
inſtant will ſeem yl favoured and un- 
lovely: as contrariewiſe, an hard-fa- 


voured and browne woman, being mer- 


15 pleaſant and jocond, will ſeem ſuf- 
ciently beautiful. 

* Secondly, honeſty : becauſe thou 
a woman be faire and merry, and yet 
diſhoneſt, ſhe muſt needs ſeem moſt 
ougly to an ingenuous and honeſt. 
mind. 4 

© Thirdly, wiſdome : for a fooliſh, 
vain, gigglin dame, cannot be reputed 
fair, inſomuch as ſhe hath an impure 
and polluted mind. f 

© But hereof ſufficient, till a further 
opportunitie be adminiſtered. Mean 
while, if any be deſirous to be more ſa- 
tisfied in this point, I referre them to 
an oration or treatiſe of Nazianzen's, 
concerning this matter. 


Thus far Lomatius ; and as I have 
not been able to procure the treatiſe he 
refers to, I could wiſh with all my heart 
that the ladies would lay aſide their paint 
for a few weeks, and make trial of his 
receipt. Tt will indeed coſt them ſome 
trouble, and may poſſibly require a little 
alteration in their manner of living: but 
I will venture to aſſert, that the united 
toilettes of a hundred women of taſhion 
cannot furniſh a compoſition that will 
be half ſo eftcacious. . 


Ne CLIX.. THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1786. 


LD as I am, my curioſity carried 

me the other night to ſee the new 
Qamatic ſatire, called The Appren- 
"tice ; which, conſidering the preſent 
epidemic madneſs for theatrical employ- 
ments raging through the lower ranks 
of people, will, I hope, be as ſerviceable 
to cure the Engliſh mob of that idle 
Giſorder, as the immortal work of Cer- 
antes was to exorciſe from the breaſts 
of the Spaniſh nobility the demon of 
knight-errantry. The piece is new and 
Mertaining, and has received no incon- 
iderable 2 from the maſterly 
putormance of a principal comedian, 


who, with a true genius for the ſtage, 
has very naturally repreſented the con- 
temptible inſufficiency of a pert preten- 
ſion to it. At my return to my lodg- 
ings, I found the following letter on 
my table— i: 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 

n, 
AMONG the many benevolent de- 
ſigns which have adorned the pre- 
ſent well-diſpoſed age, I remember to 
have read one a few years ago, in a pe- 
riodical pamphlet, intituled A Propo- 
« ſal for building an Hoſpital for Decayed 
| 6 ty 
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© Authors ;” which gave me, and many 
other charitable people, much ſatisfac- 
tion. If the aged, the lame, and the 
blind, are proper objects oi compaſſion, 
how much more ſo are thoſe who (if 1 
may ule the expreſſion) have mutilated 
their underſtandings by an application 


to an art which incapacitates it's pro- 


leſſors for allother 2 How many 


fublime geniuſes have we daily ſeen, 
who, ſcorning the mechanic drudgeries 
to which they have been deftined by 
their muck-worm parents, have fo feaſt- 
ed their minds with Pierian delicacies, 
as to leave their bodies to periſh through 
nakedneſs and hunger. 

Having keard that the author of that 
eſlay made an impreſſion not only upon 


thoſe who ſhed often the tears of pity, 


but even upon uſurers, attornies, and 
ſober tradeſmen, I have ventured, by 
the conveyance of your paper, to lay 
my thoughts before the public, in com- 
paſſion to the diſtreſſes of 2nother order 
of men, who, in a ſubordinate degree, 
are connected with the ſublime race of 
authors, and, as retainers to the Muſes, 
claim mine and your aſſiſtance. The 
perions I mean are ſuch as, either from 
the want of ambition or capacity, are 
prevented from — high enough to 
oblige mankind with their own concep- 
tions ; and yet having a taſte or inclina- 
tion above handling a yard, or engroſſ- 
mg parchment, entertain and inſtruct 
the reſt of their ſpecies by retailing the 
thoughts of others, and animating their 
own carcaſes with the ever-living ſenti- 
ments of heroes, heroines, wits and le- 
iflators. Theſe gentlemen and ladies, 
whilſt they are reſident in London, are 
called, in plain Eagliſh, Actors? but 
when they condeſcend to exhibit their 
illuſtrious perſonages in the country, the 
common people diſtinguiſh them by the 
name of Stage -Players, the rural gentry 
by the uncivil appellation of Strollers, 
and 2 more unmannerly act of parlia- 
ment by the names of Vagrants and 
Vagabonds. Such, Sir, is the preſent 
MI-bred dialogue of our common ſtatute 
law, 
I muſt confeſs it has grieved me not 
a little, when I have beheld a theatrical 
veteran, who has ſerved all the cam- 
igns of Alexander, Julius Czfar, and 
E the Fifth, caſt off by cruel fate, 
er the caprice of a manager, and con- 
demned (in the tragic words of the ce- 
kbrated poct)— 


* * 


* 
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— — to beg his bitter bread 
Through realms his valour ſav'd. 
But judge, Mr. Fitz-Adam, what muſt 
have been my anxiety, when I have 
heard that atrulyChriſtian actor, (which 
is no ſmall miracle in our days) whohas 
inoſtenſively trod the ſtage many years 
without ever moleſting our paſſions, or 
breaking the commandment by repre. 
ſenting the likeneſs of any thing upon the 
earth, ſhould be diſcarded merely upon 
the acoount of this his quiet i oe. >, 
ment, and ſent to eat the unmule-like 
bread of induſtry behind the entrench- 
ment of a counter! Shall a man, born 
with a foul aſpiring toimitatetherapine 
of a Bajazet, or a woman with a heart 
burning to emulate the whoredoms of 2 
Cleopatra, be ſent, the one to weigh out 
ſugar and ſpices to dirty mechanics, and 
the other to be cruelly fettered in the 
bonds of matrimony, among a phleg- 
matic race of. creatures where chaſtit 
is reckoned a virtue ? Indeed, Sir, when 
you come ſeriouſly to think of theſe 
things, I dare fay you will lament with 
me, that in all this hoſpital-erecting 
town there is no charitable aſylum 
yet founded for theſe unfortunate re- 
preſentatives of the greateſt perſonages 

that ever trod the ſtage of earth. 

We are told by Hamlet, that it is not 
impoſſible to trace Alexander's carcaſe, 
after his world-conquering ſpirit had 
left it, to the ſtopping of a bung-hole : 
but methinks it would not be decent for 
ſo civilized a nation as our own, to ſuffer 
any living hero to be ſo reduced by for- 
tune, as to ſtop that place which the 
dend Macedonian monarch was ſuppoſed 
to perform the office of clay to. In plais 
Engliſh, would it not be ſhocking toſee 
a fine perriwig-pated emperor, whom we 
have beheld aſcend the Capitol as Julius 
Czfar, degraded to fill ſmall- brer bar- 
rels at Hockley in the Hole. 


To what baſe uſes may we turn? 


But that ſuch heart - break ing antĩcipa. 
tions may not weigh upon the ſp:rits 0 
theſe theatrical geniuſes, while they are 
bringing the ſtately perſonages of anti- 
quity before our eyes; and that our 
Pyrrhuſſes, Tamerlanes, and Mare An. 
tonies, even though itinerant, may not 
ineak into the ſheepiſh look of taylors, 
by foreboding that the cruel lot of fate 
may ere long deſtine thoſe legs, which 
are now adorned with the regal _ 
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to croſs one another again upon an ob- 
{cure ſhop-board in a garret ; I fay, that 
we may dire miſery from the minds of 
theſe worthies, when ſhe puts on fuch 
horrid ſhapes, I would propoſe to the 
nobility and gentry of this metropolis 2 
ſubſcription for railing an hotpital tor 
decayed actors and actreſſes, that our 
performers may conſtantly be cherifhed 
with the aſſurance that meagre want 
ſhall never grin at their royal heels 
and that whenever age, accident, or the 
caprice of the town, deprives thoſe of 
their heroic callings, who fortunatel 
have eſcaped violent deaths, (for theſe 
repreſentatives ot heroes are ſometimes 
known to imitate their originals, and, 
45 the poet ſings \ 


Ere Nature bids them die, 
Fate takes them early to the pitying ſky) 


— 


they will be ſupported whilſt alive ; and, 

auben the fiflers three ſhall flit the fatal 

thread, they may be enabled to make 

an exit 4s they have lived, in mimetic 
andeur, and have the inſignia of their 

— carried EY them 7o the 
ave's lightleſs manſion. 

1 I fndthe, generality of your read- 
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ers are inclined to encourage this uſeful 
charity, I will take the liverty to offer 
to them a plan for the building ſuch an 
hoſpital ; a ſcheme tor the raiſing a fund 
for ic ſupport ; to point out what qua- 
lifications are neceſſary to entitle a can- 
didate to a place in it; and, laſt of all, ts 
recapitutate the many advantages that 
muſt neceffarily be derived to ſocĩety 
from lo laudabſe an undertaking. 

But that no well-diſpoſed perſons may 
be influenced by the uncharitable inſi- 
nuation that I have ſome felfiſh views 
in the ereCting this hoſpital, I think it 
abſolutely neceſſary to declare, that Iam 
neither an unemployed phyſician, an un- 
practiſed ſargeon, nor a drugleſs aps- 
thecary ; nor do I any other way expect 
either emolument or pleaſure irom the 
inſtitution, than in that ſweeteſt of ſen- 
fations which the heart feels in havi 
contributed to the relief of others which 
always riſes in proport vm to the object. 
What then, and how great muſt be 
mine, to have contributed to the com- 
fort of ſo illuſtrious a race of worthies ! 
I am, with very ſincere eſteem, Sir, 
your moſt humble faithful ſervant, 

A. Ze 


N* CLX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


Think, Sir, more than three years 
are paſt, ſince you began to beſtow 
our labours on the reformaticn of the 
Lies of the age. You have more than 
once hinted at the great ſucceſs that has 
attended your endeavours ; but ſurely, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, you deceive yourſelf. 
Which of your papers has effeAuated 
any real amendment? Have fewer fools 
gone to, or returned from France, ſince 
you commenced author? or have tewer 
rench follies been purchaſed or pro- 
— by thoſe who never were in 
trance? Do not women, dreſſed French, 
ſtill ifue from houſes dreſſed Chinele, 
to theatres dreſſed Italian, in ſpite of 
four grave admonitions ? Do the youn 
men wear leſs clarer, or the beauties lets 
rage, in obedience to your lectures? Do 
men of faſhion, who uſed to fing for a 
thouſand pounds a throw, no caſt only 
for five hundred? or if they ſhould, do 
jou impute it toY our credit with T hem, 
a to Their want of credit? I do not 


mean, Sir, to depreciate the merit of 
our lucubrations : in point of effect, I 
believe they have operated as great re- 
formation as the diſcourſes of the divine 
Socrates, or the ſermons of the affecti 
Tillotſon. I really believe you 6 aw. 
have corrected that young Athenian 
marquis Alcibiades, as ſoon as his phi- 
loſophic preceptor. What I would urge 
is, that all the preachers in the world, 
whether jocoſe, ſatyric, ſevere, or dam- 
natory, will never be able to bring about 
a reformation of manners by the mere 
charms of their eloquence or exhorta- 
tion. You cannot imagine, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, how much edge it would give 
to your wit to be back<d by alittle tem- 
poral authority. We may in vain re- 
gret the ſimplicity of manners of our 
anceſtors, while there are no ſumptuary 
laws to reſtrain luxury, no eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures to caſtigate vice. I ſhall offer 
to your readers an inſtance or two, to 
elucidate the monſtrous diſproportion 
between our riches and extravagance, 


and the frugality of former tunes ; and 
then 


— 
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then produce one of the wholeſome cen- 
fures and penalties, which the elders of 
the church were empowered to impoſe 
on perſons of the firſt rank, who con- 
travened the eſtabliſhed rules of ſobrie- 

y and decorum. 

How would our progenitors have been 
aſtoniſhed at reading the very firſt article 
in the late will of a grocer! © Imprimis, 
© T give to my dear wife one hundred 
© thouſand pounds.” A ſum exceeding a 
benevolence, or two ſubſidies, ſome ages 
ago. Nor was this enormous legacy 
half the perſonal eſtate of the above- 
mentioned tradeſman, on whom I am 
far from deſigning to reflect; he raiſed 
his fortune honeſtly and induftriouſly : 
but I hope ſome future antiquarian, 
ſtruck with the prodigality of the times, 
will compute how much ſugar and plums 
have been waſted weekly in one incon- 
ſiderable pariſh in London, or even in 
one or two ſtreets in that pariſh, before 
a ſingle ſhopkeeper could have raiſed 
four hundred thouſand pounds by retail- 


ing thoſe and ſuch-like commodities. 


Now let us turn our eyes back to the 
year 138 5, and we ſhall find no leſs a 
perſon than the incomparable and vir- 
tuous Lady Joan, Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, by her laſt will and teſtament, 
bequeathing the following ſimple move- 
ables ; and we may well — they were 
the moſt valuable of her poſſeſſions, as 
ſhe divided them between her ſon the 
king and her other children. To her 
ſon King Richard ſhe gave her new 
bed of red velvet, embroidered with 
oftrich feathers of filver, and heads of 
leopards of gold, with boughs and leaves 
1 from their mouths. Allo to 

r ſon Thomas, Earl of Kent, her bed 
of red camak, paled with red, and rays 
of gold; and to John Holland her other 
ſon, one bed of red camak. Theſe par- 
ticulars are faithfully copied from Dug- 
dale, Vol. II. p. 94. an inſtance of ſim- 

licity and moderation in fo great and 
illuſtrious a princeſs, which I fear I 
ſhould in vain recommend to my co- 
temporaries, and which is only Irkely 
to be imitated, as all her other virtues 
are, by the true repretentative of her 
fortune and excellence. 

I come now, Sir, to thoſe 7 
checks upon licentiouſneſs, which tho" 
calculated to ferve the views of a popiſh 
clergy,were undoubtedlygreat reſtraints 
upon immorality and indecency ; and 


we may lament that ſuch ſober inſtitu- 


tions were aboliſhed with the real abuſe 
of Popery. Our eccleſiaſtic ſuperiors 
had power to lay ſuch fines and mulcts 
upon wantonneſs as might raiſe a re- 
venue to the church and , and at 
the ſame time leave the lordly tranſgreſ- 
ſors at liberty to enjoy their darling foi. 
bles, if they would but pay for them, 
Adultery, e 
the other amuſements of people of fa- 
ſhion, it would have been in vain to 
ſubjeC to corporal puniſhments. Tori. 
dicule thoſe vices, and laugh them out 
of date, by Tatlers, Spectators and 
Worlds, was not the talent of monks 
and confeſſors, who at beſt only knew 
how to wrap up very coarſe terms in 
very bad Latin and jingling verſes, 
The clergy ſteered a third courſe, and 
aſſumed a province, which I could wiſh, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, was a little connected 
with your cenſorial authority. If you 
had power to oblige your Hir r 
and offenders to Jo penance in clean 
linen, for almoſt wearing no linen at 
all, I believe it would be an excellent 
ſupplement to == paper of May the 
24th, 1753. The wiſeſt exerciſe that 
I meet recorded of this power of inflict- 
ing penance, is mentioned by the ſame 
grave author from whom I cqpied the 
will above-mentioned ; it happened in 
the year 1360, in the caſe of a very 
exalted perſonage, and ſhews how little 
the higheſt birth could exempt from the 
ſevere inſpect ĩon of oe anger of man- 
ners. The Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Marquis of Juliers, and widow 
of John Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, un- 
cle of the Princeſs Joan above-men- 
tioned, having, on the death of the earl 
her huſband, retired to the monaſtery of 
Waverley, did (1 ſuppoſe immediately) 
mike a vow of chaſtity, and was ſo- 
lemnly veiled a nun there by William 
de Edendon, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Somehow or other it happened, that 
about eight years afterwards, ſiſter Eli. 
zabeth of Waverley became enamoured 
of a ly knight, called Sir Euſtace 
Dawbridgecourt, ſmitten (as tradition 
ſays ſhe affirmed) by his extreme reſem- 
blance to her late lord; though, as ofher 
credible writers affirm, he was conſider- 
ably younger and notwithſtanding her 
vows of continence, which could not 
bind her conſcience, and in ſpite of her 
confinement, which was not ſtrong 
enough to detain a lady of her great 
quality, ſhe was clandeſtinely 
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bo her paramour in a certain chapel of 
the manſion-houſe of Robert de Brome, 
a canon of the collegiate. church of 
Wyngham, without any licence from 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by cne 
Sir John Ireland, a prieſt, betore the 
fun-rifing, upon Michaelmas-day, in 
the 34th of Edward the Third. 
. Notwithſtanding the great ſcandal ſuch 
an indecorum mult have given, it is evi- 
dent from the ſubſcrvience of two prieſta 
to her deſires, that her rank of princeſs 
of the blood ſet her above all apprehen- 
fion of puniſhment fer the breach of her 
monaſtic vows z yet it is evident, from 
the ſequel of the ſtory, that her dignicy 
could not exempt her trom ſuch proper 
cenſures and penalties as might deter 
others from commiſſion of the I Ke of- 
fences; as might daily and trequently 
expoſe the lady herlelf to biuſhes tor her 
miſcarriage z and as might draw comfort 
to the poor, from taxing the inordinace 
gratification of the appetites ot their tu- 
periors : a ſort of comtort which, to do 
them juſtice, the poor are apt to take as 
kindly as the relief of their own wants. 
My author fſays, Vol. II. page gs, 
That the Lady Dowager and her young 
huſband being perſonally convened be- 
"fore the Archbiſhoy of Canterbury for 
the ſaid tranſgreſſion, at his — 
of Haghfeld, upon the ſeventh ides of 
April, the archbiſhop, for their penance, 
enjoined them to find 2 prieſt to cele- 
brate divine ſervice daily tor Them, the 
faid Sir Euſtace and Elizabeth; and for 
Him, the archbiſhop ; beſides a large 
quantity of penitential pſalms, pater- 
noſters, and aves, which were to be dail 
repeated by the . prieſts and the tranſ- 
greſſors. His Grace moreover ordered 
the Lady Elizabeth (whom for ſome rea- 
ſons, beſt known to himſelf, I ſuppole 
he regarded as the ſeducer) to go once 
_ on foot in pilgrimage to the tomb 
of that glorious martyr, St. Themas of 
Canterbury ; and once every week dur- 
mg her life to faſt on bread and drink, 
and a meſs of pottage, wearing no 
imock, efpecially in the abſence of her 
ulband ; a penance that muſt appear 
whimſical to us, and not a little partial 
to Sir Euſtace, whom the archbiſhop 
ſeems in more reſpects than one to have 
doaſidered rather as diſobedient to the 
enons, than guilty of much voluptu- 
oulneſs by his ear” #.k, But the moſt 
remarkable articles of the penance were 
ite two following. The archbiſhop ap- 
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inted the ſaid Sir Euſtace and the 

ady Elizabeth, that the next day after 
any repetition of their tranſgreſſion had 
paſſed between them, they ſhould com- 
petently relieve ſix poor people, and both 
ot them that day to abſtain from ſome 
Cith of fleſh or fiſh whereof they did 
moſt deſire to eat. 

Such was the ſimplicity of our an- 
ceſtors. Such were the wholeſome ſe · 
verities to which the greateſt dames 
moſt licentious young lords were ſubje& 
in thele well-meaning tines. But though 
I approve the morality of ſuch correc- 
tions, and perhaps think that a degree 
ol juch power might be _ lodged in 
the hands of our great and good pre- 
lates? yet I am not ſo bigotted to anti- 
quity as to approve either the articles of 
the penance, or to think that they could 
be reconciied to the difference of modern 
times and cuſtoms. Pater- noſters and 
aves might be ſupplied by prayers and 
litanies of a more proteſtant complexion. 
Inſtead of a pilgrimage on foot to Can- 
terbury, if an inordinate matron where 
compelled to walk to Ranelagh, I be- 
lieve the penance might be ſevere enough 
for the — of modern conſtitu- 
tions. For the article of leaving off a a 
ſhift, conſidering that the upper half js 
already laid aſide, perhaps to oblige a 
lady-offender to wear a whole ſhift, 
might be thought a ſufficient puniſh- 
ment; for wiſe legiſlators will allow a 
latitude of interpretation to their laws, 
to be varied according to the fluctuating 
condition of times and ſeaſons. What 
moſt offends me, and which is by no 
means proper for modern imitation, is 
the article that preſcribes charity to the 

r, and reſtriction from eating of a 
45 diſh, after the performance of 
certain myſteries. If the right reverend 
father was determined to make the Lady 
Elizabeth aſhamed of her incontinence, 
in truth he lighted upon a very adequate 
expedient, though not a very wiſe one 
for as devotion and charity are ob- 


. ſerved to increaſe with inereaſe of years, 


the biihop's injunction tended to nothing 
but to leſſen the benefactions of the of- 
fenders as they grew older, by the can- 
ditions to which he limited their largeſs. 

One can ſcarce reflect without a ſmile 
on the troops of beggars waiting every 
morning at Sir Euitace's gate, till he 
and his lady afoſe, to know whether 
their wants was to be relieved. One 
muſk not word, but one cannot help 


a4 iwagining, 
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imagining, the ſtile of a modern foot- 
man, when ordered at breakfaſt by his 
maſter and lady to go and ſend away 
the beggars, for they were to have no- 
thing that morning. One might even 
ſuppoſe the good lady pouting a little as 
ſhe gave him the mellage. But were 
ſuch a penance really enjoined now, 
what a fund of humour and wit would 
it open to people of faſhion invited 
to dine with two illuſtrious penitents 
under this circumſtance ! As their wit 
is never indelivate ; as the ſubject is in- 
exhauſtible; and as the ideas on ſuch an 
occaſion mult be a little corporeal, what 
Bon mots, wrapped up indeed, but till 
intelligible enough, would attend the 
arrival of every new French difh, which 


Sir Euſtace or my Lady would be con- 
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cluded to like, and would decline to 
taſte But I fear I have tranſ 
the bounds of a letter. You, Mr. Fitz« 
Adam, who ſway the cenſorial rod with 
the greateſt lenity, and who would bluſſi 
to put or fair penitents to the bluſh, 
might be ſafely truſted with the powery 
I recommend. Human weakneſſes, and 
human follics, are very different: con- 
tinue to attack the latterz continue to 
pity the former. An ancient lady might 
rehit wearing pink; a matron who can- 
not reſiſt the proweſs of Sir Euſtace 
Dawbridgcourt, is not a topic for ſa- 
tire but compaſſion; as you, who are the 
beſt natured writer of the age, will I 
am fure agree to think with, Sir, your 
conſtant reader and humble ſervant, 
THOMAS HEARNE, JUNG 


Ne CLXI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1766. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


en, 
Y a very tender letter, in one of 
B your papers, from an officer's wife, 
we have ſcen the diſtreſſes of a father 
and mother, and the miſconduct of a 
daughter, whoſe meekneſs and gentle- 
neſs of temper have drawn upon herſelf 
and family the utmoſt miſery and diſ- 
tieſs. _ me leave to lay before you 
a character of another kind, the too 
great 3 and weakneſs of a ſon. 
In the forty-ſecond year of my age, 

I was left a widower with an only fon 
of ſeven years old, who was ſo exact 
4 likeneſs of his mother, both in perſon 
and diſpoſition, that from that circum- 
ſtance alone I could never 3 upon 
myſelf to marry again. The image of 
the excellent . * I had loft was per- 
petually before my eyes, and recalled to 
my memory the many endearing ſcenes 
of love and affection that had paſt be- 
tween us. I heard her voice, I ſaw her 
mien, and I beheld her {miles in my ton. 
I reſolred therefore to cultivate this ten- 
der plant with more than common care; 
and I endeavoured to take ſuch proper 
advantages of his puerile age and hop-- 
ful temper as might engage him to me, 
not more from moral duty, than from 
real inclination and attachment. My 
zoint was to make him my friend; and 
[fo far fiicceeded in that paint, that till 
he was Teventecn years old, he cor 
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ſtantly choſe my company preferable tg 
any other. 


ſhould have told you, that I placed 
himearly at a great ſchool : and, toavoid 
the miſchicfs that ſometimes ariſe from 
boarding at a diſtance from parents, 1 
took a houſe near the ſchool, and kept 
him under my own eye, inviting con- 
ſtantly ſuch of his. ſchool-fellowy to 
amuſe him, as were pointed out to m8 
by the maſter, or were choſen by my 
own diſcernment, in conſequence of my 
ſon's recommendation. things went 
on in the moſt promiſing train; but ſtill 
I ſaw in him a certain eaſineſs of tem- 
per, and an exceſs of what is. falſely 
called good-nature, but is real weakneſr, 


which ꝗ feared muſt prove of dreadty! 


conſequenee to him, whenever he ſhould 
tread the ſtage of the great world. How- 
ever, it now grew time to advance him 
to the univerſity; and he went thither, 
I can with 'truth ſay it, as free from 
vice, and as full of virtue, as the fond- 
eſt parent could deſire. . What added 
farther to my hopes was his ftrengthot 
body, and the natural abhorrence which 
he had to wine, even almoſt to a degree 
of loathing. | 

When he was ſettled at college, 1 
inſiſted upon his writing to me once 4 
week; and I conſtantly aniwered his 
letters in the ſtyle and manner which ! 
thought moſt conducible to the improve- 
ment of his knowledge, and the extcn- 
Gon aud freedews of bus thoughts. DV? 
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ence was kept up with great punctuali- 
tv and chearfulneſs; but in leſs than two 
months it drooped and grew languid on 
his ſide; and the letters I received from 
kim contained ſeldom more than three 
lines, telling me, that he was much en- 
gaged in his ſtudies, and that the de- 
parting poſt-boy hindered him from 
adding more than that he was my duti- 
ful ſon. | 
Not to trouble you with too many 
iculars, in ſix months after he had 
= at the univerſity I made him a viſit ; 
but I eannot find words to expreſs the 
aſtoniſhment I felt in diſcovering my 
gentle, eaſy, fwcet-natured ſon, not 
only turned into a Buck, but a Politi- 
cian. Never was any young man leſs 
fitted for either of thoſe characters; ne- 
ver any young man entered deeper into 
both. He was a Buck without ſpirit or 
ill nature, and a Politician without the 
kit knowledge of our laws, hiſtory, 
or conſtitution. His only pretence to 
Buckiſm was his affected love of wine; 
bis only ſkill in Politics was the art of 
jumbling a parcel of words together, 
and applying them, as he imagined, 
very properly to the times. By this 
means he became diſtinguiſhed amo 
his aſſociates as the jollieſt, honeſt 
toaſt· maſtet in the univerſity. But, alas! 
this was a part aſſumed by my ſon, from 
a deſire of pleaſing, mixed with a dread 
of offending the perſons into whoſe 
clubs and bumper ceremonies he had 
happily enliſted himfelf, Poor mi- 
ferable youth ! he was acting in oppoſi- 
tion to his own nature, of which had he 
— the dictates, he m_ neither 
ure meddled with „politics, nor 
wine; but would dave PiRtled, or at 
kat have aimed at, that beautiful cha- 
ner of Pamphilus in Terence, ſo well 
G&lineated in the Bevil of Sir Richard 
bteele's Conſcious Lovers. 

To preſerve his health, I withdrew 
lim from the univerſity as expeditiouſly 
ad with as little noiſe as I could; and 

drought him home, perfectly reſtored, 
I vainly imagined, to himſelf, But 
I was miſtaken. The laſt perſon who 
ru with him always commanded him. 
e companions of his midnight hours 
Aliterated his duty to his father; and, 
Jwithitanding his good ſenſe, made 
lim, like the beaſt in the fable, fancy 
a lion, becauſe he had put on the 
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yz forne time our mutual correſpond- 


lion's ſkin. With the ſame diſpoſition, 
had he been a woman, he mutt have 
been a proſtitute ; not ſo much from evil 
deſires, as from the — of de- 
nying a requeſt. He worſhi Vice, 
— the Indians do the yaa we from 
inclination, but timidity. He bought 
intemperance at the priceof his life ; his 
health paid the intereſt-money, during 
many months of a miſerable decay ; at 
length his death, little more than two 
years ago, diſcharged the debt entirely, 
and left me with the ſad conſolation of 
having performed my duty to him, from 
the time I loſt his mother till the time 
he expired in my arms. 

I have borne my loſs lik a man; but 
I have often lamented the untoward; 
neſs of my fate, which ſnatched from 
me an only child, whoſe diſpoſition was 
moſt amiable, but whoſe virtues had 
not ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport them- 
ſclves. He was too node to be reſo- 
lute ; too ſincere to be wary ; too gentle 
to oppoſe ; too humble to keep up his 
dignity. This perhaps was the in 
Hr part of his character: but he Fad 
other faults in common with his cotem- 


. poraries ; he miſtook prejudices for 


ciples ; he thought the retraction of an 
error a deviation from honour; his aver- 
Gons aroſe rather from names than per- 
ſons ; he called obſtinacy ſteadineſs ; and 
he imagined that no friendſhip ought 
ever to be broken which had been be- 
n, like the orgies of Bacchus, amidſt 
frantic — of wine. 
Thus, Sir, I have ſet before you, I 
without any acrimony, the ſource 
A progreſs of my irreparable misfor- 
tune. It will be your part to warn the 
riſin eration, in what manner to 
— the terrible rocks of miſtaken ho- 
nour, and too pliant good - nature. 
In the laſt century, the falſe not ions of 
honour deitroyed our youth by faſhion- 


able duels; and they were induced to 


murder each other by viſionary crowns 
of applauſe. The falſe notions of ho- 
nour, in the — age, deſtroy our 
youth by the force of bumpers, and the 
mad conſequences ariſing from every 
kind of liquor that can intoxicate and 
overturn ſenſe, reaſon, and reflection. 
Why are not healths to be eaten as well 


2s drank ? Why may no the ſpells and 


magic, ariſing from mouthfuls of beef 

and mutton, be as efhcacious towards 

the accompliſhment of our wiſhes, as 
2 Z 2 
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gallons of port, or overflowing bowls 
of punch ? Certainly they might, Ihope 
therefore that, by your public admoni- 
tion, the young men of our days, who eat 
much lets than they drink, may drink 
much leſs than they cat: and I muſe far- 


Ne CLXII, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1756. 


T has been my weekly endeavour, 

tor ſome years, to entertain and in- 
ſlruct the public to the beſt of ray abili- 
ties. That I am thought entertaming 
is beyond dijpute; for as no one peruſes 
a periodical paper for conſcience {axe, 
or by way of penance, 1t igevident that, 
ſince IT am read, I pleaſe. 

How far I may have attained the 
other purpoſe of my papers, that of in- 
ſtrufing, is another queſtion, and which 
cannot caſily be reſolved. The pen of 
a writer, like the hand of time, works 
imperceptibly ; and perhaps the refor- 
mation which may be otcaſioned by theſe 
my labours, will not be cempleated in 
ele than a century. Thus much how- 
ever I may venture to aſſirm, that I have 
done no harm. All my cotemporaries 
may not, perhaps, be able to ſay as 
much for their writings. People of 
faſhion have not more abounded in 
thoughtleſſneſs and prodigality ſince the 

ublication of the World. Legal debts 
re no worſe paid than they were for- 
merly ; nor have the weekly bills of 
adultery conſiderablyinereaſed. Though 


I may not have bern able to hew off | 


the marble, and bring gut the max, I 
have ſpoiled the % K; and ſome happier 
artiſt may yet exerciſe his chizel upon it. 
It has always been my particular en- 
deavour to avoid blame; tor to pleaſe 
every body is a vain attempt; and yet 
to meet with cen{ure where applauſe was 
due, is affecting to 2 generous ſpirit. 
Such has been my lot. Many of my 
readers will hardly believe me when T 
tell them, that I have been cenſured for 
not writing in a ſerious manner, The ac- 
cuſation is indeed ſevere ; for it implies, 
that I have miſtaken the genius of the 
le. Seriouſneſs is not, I think, the 
prelent diſpoſition of Britcns, however 
they may have been celebrated for that 
qualityin former times. Why then ſhould 
I be ſerious, who write tor ho youthful, 
the well-dreſſed, and for every bedy one 


run, The very word ſertoufneſs is 
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ther add, that as it-may be ta x 
to aboliſh cuſtoms ſo — eſtabliſhed, 
I humbly advite that you permit them 
to eat as many healths as they pleale, 
I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, and 
moſt humble ſervant. L. M. 


expelled from polite life; it is never men- 
tioned at all, but in ſome account of the 
ether, or in funeral panegyrics ;. and 
even then, it is only applied to writers 
of good books, or to ancient maiden 
gentlewomen. What, then, has poor 
Adam Fitz-Adam done, that he ſhould 
be obliged to turn parſon, and write 
ſerinnſly ? 

But there are certain ſeaſons and oc- 
caſions that call upon me for real ſeri- 
ouſneſs; occaſions, where humour and 
ridicule would be ill- applied, and juſt'y 
cenſurable. Such is the preſent ; when 
on the morrow of this day a general hu, 
miliation is. appointed, to depreca'e the 
Divine di{pleature, and to implore deli- 
verance from thoſe dreadful devaſtations 


which have ſo lately alarmed or deſtroy- 
ed a neighbouring people, and laid their ti 
metropolis in ruins. For an occaſion n: 
fo ſolemn, I have reſerved a letter which h 
I received ſome time ſince from a very ar 
valuable correſpondent, and which I pr 
ſhall here lay before my readers, as the I 
propereſt preparation that I am able tq tr 
preient them with. | Fi 
: : We 
TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, fu 
SIR, ' U 
I Shall make no apology for addreſſing 12 
the public, by the channel of your 0. 
Papers on an occurrence that has ſolate- ro. 
and juſtly alarmed us; I mean the de- * 
{olation of Litbon, and the adjacent or 
country. The-terror we expreſs, on the nh 
bare hcaring of that diſtant calamity _ 
ſtrongly implies the relation we bear 3 wa} 
men to the unhappy ſufferers ; and the oe 
pity and ſupport we = them, the Ys 
ow readily we ſuppole the caſe mig b 
have been our own. Nor are we ind . = 
wholly exempted from a ſhare In Oi * 
event : we are not deſtroyed, but wean cap 
admoniſhed. In this ſenſe the ſhock wa 15 0 


general ? and though the blow was par 

tial, the warning is univerſal. f 
Among the many hints of imp? 

ments ſuggeſted by ſo awful a wp 
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tion, the neceſity of a general reſorma- 
tion ſeems a very obvious one. A ſmall 
acquaintancy with mankind will ſhew 
us how vice and yeeurarigr prevail, un- 


der the ſpecious names of cuſtom and 

liteneſs ; while virtue, if not ridiculed, 
is too often and generally neglected. 
Irreligion and ef mn furniſh con- 
fant matter of reproof for the pulpit ; 
and the enormities that attend them, 
employment for the hand of juſtice, If, 
then, the Divine diſpleaſure is to be 
dreaded for the impieties of a nation, 
how ſmall is our ſecurity ! 
We join in our concern for 2 people 
or city, ruined by fo fatal and ſudden a 
ſtroke as an earthquake, and image to 
ourſelves the horrors of the ſcene ; but 
how faintly ! for who can fully delcribe 
2 diſtrels which guilt can only aggra- 
vate, and the 2 of a good con- 
ſcience only alleviate! 

The inſtability of all earthly good, is 
a truth ſo well known both from precept 
and experience, that it may be thought 
ungecetſary to conſider it "ug as an- 
other leſſon contained in ſo melancholy 
a providegce : but to me there appears 
ſomething more ſtriking in the ruins of 
an earthquake, than the uſual viciſſi- 
tudes of lite ſubject us to. In the ordi- 
nary changes of life, the loſs of wealth, 
honour, and friends, is often gradual 
and expected ; and our reſignation in 
proportion lets painful: we are (if I 
way be allowed the expreſſion) weaned 
trom enjoyments we know are fo preca- 
rions; but to be robbed at once of all 
we have, and all we love, and perhaps 
turvive the fad ſpectators of our own 
ruin, is to be attacked when we are 
at on our guard, and too feel the evils 
ot a whole lite in a moment. If we look 
round us, we ſhall ſee what unwearicd 
application and prudent eircumſpection 
we neceſſary to obviate the misfartunes 
we daily encounter; but what applica- 
tion can beiriend, what circumſpection 
warn, when rocks fail us, and ſeas 
overwhelm us ? 

Another leſſon we may learn from 
this calamity, is humility. What weak 

etenſions to pre-eminence are riches, 

onour, and applauſe, when a moment 
can efface them? Death, in his uſual 
progreſs, ſhews us their inſufficiency, 

ut by ſlower approaches. The trophy 
out-lives the hero, and the monument 


fl Patriot; wealth and titles deſcend to 


' 


future generations; and thoꝰ the prince 
and — meet the ſame fate, the 
eulogy ot the one turvives, and diſtin- 
guifhes him from the other. But here, 
all characters are blended, diſt inct ions 
lott, the rich levelled, and the ambitious 
humbled. Such a general confukon 
may well alarm us, and make us look 
with indifference on the objects of our 
preſent envy ; tor what is treaſure, but a 
ſecurity againſt want! and what is im- 
portant, that is not permanent? 

But not to dwell any longer on par- 
ticulars, which cvery one's refleQions 
will naturally enlarge on, we have here 
a faint picture of that aweful day, 
© when the elements ſhall melt with fer- 
vent heat, and the heavens ſhall paſs 
© awiy with a great noiſe.” The feader 
will, I doubt not, be pleaſed with a do- 
ſcriptian of this ſcene, as given us by 
— genius of the preſent age 


At the deſtin'd hour, . 
By the loud trumpet ſummon'd to the charge, 
See all the {ormidabie ſons of fire, | 
Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings 
play 
Their various engines: all at once diſgorge 
Their blazing magazines : and take by ſtorm 
This poor terreſtriaf citadel of man, 
AmazinG PEtkiop | when each mountain 
height 
Out-burns-Vr<vv1vs ! rocks eternal pour 
Their melted maſs, as rivers once they pour dz 
Stars ruſh, and final xu fiercely drives 
Her plough-ſhare o ex creation—— _ » 


The recital of fuch ſudden and uni- 
verſal delolation fills us with terror, and 
we ſhudder at the proſpect of a cata- 
ſtrophe, in which each of us ſhall be ſo 
immediately concerned. But our inte- 
reſt in it will appear in a ſtronger light, 
if we conſider this change of things as 
the pre lude or̃ an unchangeable and eter- 
nal ſtate of happineſs or miſery. Our 
belt efforts here are mixed with many 
impertections, and our beſt enjoyments 
liable to frequent diſappointments z but 
when life's drama is -compleated, the 
applauſe or cenſure of an unerringJudge 


hall determine how far we have acted 


the different characters allotted us with - 
propriety : the diſſolution of earthly fe- 
licity ſhall be tucceeded by the more 
fubttantial joys of heaven; and even 
thoſe joys ſhall be heightened by their 
duration, 

C. B. 
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HERE was zn ancient ſect of 
philoſophers, the diſciples of Py- 
thagoras, who held, that the ſouls of 
men and all other animals exiſted in a 
Kate of perpetual tranſmigration; and 
that when by death they were diſlodged 
from one corporeal habitation, they were 
Immediately reinſtated in another, hap- 
Pier or more miſerable, according to 
their behaviour ia the former: fo that 
when any perſon made his exit from the 
Lage of this world, he was {uppoſed only 
to retire behind the ſcenes to be new 
Arxeſſed, and to have a new part afligned 
Aim, more or leſs agreeable, in propor- 
Kon to the merit ot his performance in 
the laſt, * 8 4 
This doctrine of tranſmigration, I 
muſt own, was always a very favourite 
tenet of mine, and alwavs appeared to 
me one of the moſt rational gueſſes of 
ne human mind into a future ſtate. I 
Mall here therefore endeavour to ſhew 
— — probability of it's truth from 
We following conſiderations. Firſt, from 
It's juſtice ; ſecondly, from it's utility; 
"and laſtly, from the difficulties we tie 
under to account for the ſufferings of 


many — nt creatures without it. 
Furſt then, the juſtice of this ſyſtem 
exceeds that of all others; becauſe, by 
It, the great law of retaliation may be 
more ſtrictly adhered to; for, by means 
of this metamorphaſis, men may ſuffer 
in one lite the very fame injuries which 
they have inflifted in another; and that 
too in the very lame perſons, by a change 
only in ſituation. Thus, tor inſtance, 


the cruel tyrant, who in one lite has 


ported with the miſcries of his ſlaves, 
may in the next feel all the miſeries of 
Mavery under a maſter as unmerciful as 
bimlſelf, The relentleſs judge-may be 


. mpriſoned, condemned, and — — in 
bis turn. Divines may be compel 


ed b 

ſire and faggot to believe the creeds — 
articles they have compoſed for the edi- 
ñcat ion of others ; and ſoldiers may be 
-ptundered and raviſhed in the perſons 
of defenceleſs peaſants and innocent vir- 
gins. The lawyer, reviving in the cha- 


racter of a client, may be tormented 


with delay, expence, uncertainty, and 
. diſappointment ; and the phyſician, who 
in one life has taken exorbitant fees, 


may be obliged to take phyſic in ac» 
ther. All thoſe who, under the honour. 
able denomination of ſportiinen, have 
entertained themſelves with the miſerics 
and deſtruction of innocent animals, 
may be terrified and murdgred in the 
ſhape of hares, partridges, and wogd- 
cocks ; and all thoſe who, under the mos 
illuſtrious title of heroes, havedelighted 
in the devaſtation of their own ſpecies, 
may be maſfacred by each other in the 
forms of invincible game-cocks, and 
pertinacious bull- dogs. As for ſtateſ, 
men, miniſters, and all great men de- 
voted to great buſineſs, they, however 
guilty, cannot be more properly, nur 
more ſeverely puniſhed, than by being 
obliged to re- aſſume their former cha- 
racters, and to live the very ſame lives 
over again. | 

In the next place, the utility of this 
Syſtem is equal to it's juſtice, and hap- 
pily coincides with it : for by means of 
this tranſmĩgration, all the neceſſary in- 
conveniencies, and all the burtheniome 
offices of life, being impoſed on thoſe 
only who by their wiſbehaviour in 4 
former ftate have deſerved them, be 
come at once juſt puniſhments to Them 
and at the ſame time benefits to ſociety; 
and fo all thoſe Who have injured the 
public in one life by their vices, are 
obliged in another to make reparation 


by their ſufferings. Thus the tyrant, 
who by his power has oppreſſed his 


country in the ſituation of a prince, in 
that 4 a ſlave may be compelled to do 
it ſome ſervice by his labour. The 
kighwayman, who has ſtopped and plun- 
dcred travellers, may expedite and aflilt 
themgin the ſhape of apoſt-horſe. The 
metaphorical Buck, who has terrihed 
ſober citizens by his exploits, convertal 
into a real one, may make ſome com- 
penſation by his haunches ; and mighty 
conquerors, who have laid wake the 
world by their ſwords, may be obliged, 
by a ſmall alteration in ſex and l1cua- 
tion, to contribute to it's rep<oplings af 
the qualms of breeding, and che paws 
of - 1ild-birth. l 
or my own „I veri eve 
to be thes e make — doubt but 
that Lewis the Fourteenth 1s now chains] 
to an oar in the galleys of France, 3% 
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mat Hernando Cortez is digging gold 
in the mines of Peru or Mexico; that 
Turpin, the highwayman, is ſeveral 
times a day ſpurred backwards and for- 
wards between London and Epping; 
and that Lord * * ®, and Sir Harry 
, are now actually roaſting for a 
city feaſt, I quettion not but that 
Alexander tie Great, and Julius Cæſar, 
ure died many times in child-bed ſince 
their appearance in thoſe illuſtrious and 
depopulating characters ; that Charles 
the Tweitth is at this inſtant a curate's 
wit: in ſome remote village with a nu- 
merous and-increafing family ; and that 
Kouli Khan is now whipped from pa- 
riſk to pariſh, in the perion of a big- 
bellied beggar-woman, with two chil- 
dren in herarms, and three at her back. 
Laſtly, the probability of this ſyſtem 
appears from the difficulty of account- 
ing for the ſufferings of many innocent 
creatures without it; for it we look 
round us, we cannot but obſerve a great 
and wretched variet y of this kind ; num- 
derleſe animals ſubjected, by their own 
matures, to many miſeries, and by our 
truelties to many more; incapable of 
deſerving them; called into being, as 
far as we can diſcover, only to be mi- 
ſerable for the ſervice or diverſion of 
orders leſs meritorious than themſelves; 
without any poſſibility of preventing, 
Eſerving, or receiving recompence foe 
their * lot, if their whole exiſt- 
mce is comprehended in the narrow and 
wretched circle of the preſent life. But 
the theory here inculcated, removes all 
theſe difficulties, and reconciles thefe 
femingly unjuſt diſpenſations with the 
triceſt juſtice : it informs us, that theſe 
weir ſufferings may be by no means 
undeſerved, but the juſt puniſhments 
ef their former miſbehaviour in a ſtate, 
where, by means of their very vices, 
ey may have eſcaped them. It teaches 
u that the purſued and perſecuted fox 
n once probably ſome crafty and ra- 
_ miniſter, ho had purchaſed b 
ill-acquired wealth that ſafet y "which 
cannot now ure by his flight: 
Wt the bull, baited with all the cruel- 
= that human ingenuity or human 
Wlevolence can invent, was once ſome 
klntleſs tyrant, who had inflited all 
Wortures which he now endures : that 
poor bird, blinded, impriſoned, an:l 
Elk de ryed to death in a cage, may 
de been ſome unforgiving creditor : 
Kd the widowed turtle, pining away 
i Us lol of her mate, ſome tafrion- 


able wife, rejoicing at the death of her 
huſband, which her own ill uſage had 
oeccaſioned. 


Never can the delicions repaſt of 


roaſted lobſters excite my appetite, 
whilſt the ideas of the tortures in whi 
thoſe innocent creatures have expir 
reſept themſelves te my imaginations 
But when I conſider that they maſt 
have once probably been Spaniards at 
Mexico, or Dutclunen at Amboyna, I 
fall to, both with a good ſtomach und 
a good conicience, and plcaſe myſelf 
with the thoughts, that I am thus gf» 
fering up a ſacrifice acceptable to the 
manes of many millions of maſſacred 
Indians. Never can I repoſe myſelf 
with any ſatisfaction in a poſt-chaiſeg 
whilſt I look upon the ſtarved, ſoun- 
dered, ulcerated, and excoriated ani 
mals who draw it, as mere horſes, con- 
demned to ſuch exquiſite and unmerited 
torments for my convenience ; but whey 
I reflect, that they once muſt undoubt- 
edly have exiſted in the characters of 
turukeys of Newgate, or fathers of the 
holy inquiſition, I gallop on with as 
much eaſe as expedition; and am 
fectly fatisfied, that in purſuing my 
journey, I am but the executioner of 
the ſtricteſt juſt ice. 

I very well know that theſe ſenti- 
ments will be treated as ludicrous by 
many of my readers, and looked upon 
only as the productions of anexuberans 
imagination; but I know likewiſe, — 
this is owing to ill · grounded pride, 
falſe not ions of the dignity of human 
nature: for they are in themſelves both 
juſt and ſerious, and with them 
the ſtrongeſt probability of their truth: 
ſo ſtrong is it, that I cannot but hope it 
will have ſome ettect on the con- 
duct of thoſe polite people, who are too 
ſagacious, learned, and courageous to be 
kept in awe by the threats of hell and 
damnation : and I exhortevery fine lady 
to confider how wretched will be her 
condition, if, after twenty or thirty 

ears ſpent at cards, in elegant rooma, 
— warm by good fires and ſoft car- 
pets, the thould at laſt be obliged to 
change places with one of her coach- 
horſes ; and every fine gentleman to re- 
flect how much more wretched 'would 
be his, if after waſting his eſtate, -his 
health, and his life, in extravagance, in- 
dolence, and luxury, he ſhould again 
revive in the ſituation of one of his cre- 
ditors. * 
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Ne CLXIV. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1756, 


I Have ſet apart this day's paper for 
the miſcellaneous productions of 
Various gorreipondents, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 

*, 

Am a citizen of no mean cĩty; how- 

ever, in reipett to the metropolis, we 
are deemed the country, and muit there- 
fore be preicribed to by London, from 
whence, as I am told, we receive all our 
faſhions. But 1turely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
fome things which I have cen of late 
art too abſurd to have come from thence 
for our imitation, and can only have 
been unhappy neceſſities in ſome perſon 
of vogue, which others have miſtaken 
for choice and faſhion. 

A few days ago, I faw a young lady 
in our neighbourhood, who after forme 
conſiderable abſence from home, return- 
ed with her hair all of, except as much 
as might grow in a fortnight after cloſe 
ſhaving ; and that too ſtanding thinand 
ſtaring. I aſked my wife, when I came 
home, if ſhe knew where Miſs Giddy- 
crown had been; for that I was ſadly 
afraid ſhe had bcen confined in ſome 
mad-houſe; for her head had been 
ſhaved and bliſtered, her hair was but 
juſt coming on to grow again, and ſhe 
had, I obſerved, a particular ſhy and 


wild look. As this was the firſt in-, 


ſtance of the kind ever ſeen here, my 
wife knew no more than myſelf what 
to make of it: ſhe hoped indeed that it 
might poiſibly not be fo bad; that it 
might be only tome external diſorder of 
her head: or, had Mits been married, 
ſhe ſhould have thought that her hair 
might poſſibly have tallen off in a ly- 
ing: in. 
But alas, Sir! this diſorder of the 
head has proved contagious z and being 
ven out as the faſhion, is prodigiouſly 
read. Now ii this be cats a hum (as 
I ſuppoſe it is) upon our country apes, 


it being blown in the World will put 


an end to it; but if it be a real it2thion, 
pray be ſo good as to'fe: the World 
againſt. it. I am ſure I ſhould be re- 
joiced to find any remedy in the World 
for this falljng oF of the hair; for in- 
deed it is a very unſeemly and frightful 
glilorder. I am, Sir, yours, . 


Tu WORLD: 


of the profoundeſt re ſpect, and to ak 


MR, FITZ-ADAM, 
I Am infeſted by a ſwarm of country 
couſins, that are come up to town 
for the winter, as they cal? it, a whole 
family of them. They ferret me out 
from every place I go to, and it is im- 
pofũble to ſtand the ridicule of being 
teen in their company. 

At their firſt coming to town, Iv 
in a manner obliged to gallant them to 
the play; where having ſeated the mo- 
ther with much 2do, I offered my hand 
to the eldeſt of my five young couſins; 
but as ſhe was not dexterous enough to 
manage a great hoop with one hand 
only, the retuſed my offer, and at the 
firit ſtep fell all along. It was with 

at d:ſhcuity I got her up again; but 
imagine, Sir, my ſituation! I (at likea 
mope all the night, not daring to look 
up, for fear of catching the eyes of my 
acquaintance, who would have laughed 
me out of countenance. 

You may imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
that I Lange all manner of means to 
get off from any future en enty 
with my —— but it — xony 
nately ib happened, that we have met 
almoſt every where. No longer ago that 
laſt night I was going in to a rout 
and moving towards the lady of the 
houſe to pay my devoirs to her, wha 
ſhoul4 I hear but one of the hoyden x 
who had not ſcen me for two or three T' 
days, bawling out— O law! there 


© my couſin !* I adviſed the mother t 
1 
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take the young lady immediately bac "th 
into the country; for that I feared t. * of 
ſame violence of joy which diſcorere an 
itſelf in her voice and looks, at only ſe di 
ing me as a relation, might carry ud alet 
greater lengths where the affection v fyo 
ſtronger. 5 7 

My acquaintance ſee how I am mo , 
tified at all public places; and it is 32 
ſtauding jeſt with them, wherever thy net 
meet me, to put on the appearin 4 


Pray, Sir, how do your couſins dd? 

This leads me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
propoſe ſomething for the relief of 
thole, whoſe country couſins, like mil 
expect they ſhould introduce them 
the world; by which means we f 
avoid appearing in a very ridicul 
light : tor wWhocver fees. the, dan 


* 
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Vers, muſt include the man who ſhews 
them in the ſubject for laughter. I would 
therefore ſet up a perſon, who ſhould be 
known by the name of Town Uther. 
His buſineſs ſhould be to attend cloſely 
all young ladies who never were in town 
before; to teach them to walk into the 
layhouſe without falling over the 
— ; to ſhew them the tombs, and 
the lions, and the wax-work, and the 
giant; and inſtruct them how to wonder, 
and ſhut their mouths at the ſame time: 
for I really meet with ſo many gapers 
every day in the ſtreets, that I am con- 
tinually yawning all the way I Walk. 
I hall only detain you to make one 
rettetion upon theſe journies to Lon- 
don, It appears very odd to me, that 
people ſhould chuſe to leave their home 
tor two or three months, to make them- 
{ves unhappy in jt the reſt of their 
lives. M couſin, the mother, 
thinks ſhe afted right in ſhewing 
her children the world ; and, fully con- 
vinced that they have a thorough know- 
ledge of it, carries them back into the 
country, where they deſpiſe thoſe with 
whom they formerly lived in intimacy 
ad friendſhip, becauſe they have not 
ſeen London. Miſs walks with leſs 
pleaſure about the fields fince her fall in 


Have the honour to be a member of 

a certain club in the city, where it is 

i ſtanding order, That the paper called 
* the World be conſtantly brought up- 
on the table, with clean glaſſes, pipes, 
and tobacco, every Thurſday after 
dinner. In conſequence of this order, 
aletter, or rather a petifion, from one 
ef your correſpondents, was lately read, 
Frying that you would eſtabliſh it as a 
, that healths ſhould be eaten as well 
1 drank, There appeared ſomething 
b new and national in eating the profpe- 
ly of our king and country, that the 
Noe elub with à vivecity unknown 


in that place before, roſe up to applaud 
it; and, after many wiſe and — 
debates upon the ſubject, agreed to the 
following orders and refolutions— 


Ordered, That in this club, the word 
Toaſt in drinking, be changed to 
Mouthful in eating; and that every 
member, after naming the Mouthful 
he propoſes, do fill his mouth as full as 
polible, in honour of the perſon or cauſe 
o named. 

Ordered, That the chairman be al- 
ways Mouthful Maſter. 

Ordered, That the Mouthful Maſter 
do demand the Mouthfuls regularly 
from the members over theright — 
and do cauſe them to be eaten regularly 
over his left. 

Reſolved, That all the members of 
the club be obliged, upon every club 
day, to eat a large lice of roaſt beef, as 
a bumper health to Old England. 

Reſolved, That the city of London 


and the trade thereof, eaten in 
turtle. 1 

Reſo ways to eat proſperi 
ts Lreland in boiled beef. and to Marth 
Britain in Scotch collops. aj 

Reſolved, To eat the adminiſtration 
in Britiſh ings. 

2 ſucceſs to our fleet 
in pork and peaſe. 

eſolved, As the inſtance 


that this club can poſſibly ſhew of their 
reſpect and devotion, that the healths of 
Lady ***, and the Ducheſs of , be 
eaten by every member in mouthfuls of 
minced chicken. 

Reſolved, That Mr. Fitz-Adam, or 
any of his friends, be permitted to eat 
the members of this club as often as 
they pleaſe, provided they do not know- 
ingly and wittingly ſuffer any French- 
man whatſoever to eat the ſaid members 
dead or alive. 


Thus, Sir, you ſee that you are con- 


tinually in our thoughts; and therefore, 


as a member of a ſociety ſo warmly 
attached to you, you will believe me, 
when I aſſure — that I am your moſt 
faithful humble ſervant, | 


- 
- „ * * 1 
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Ne CLXV. THURSDAY, 


HERE are few things by which 
a man diſcovers the weakneſs of 
his j nt more, than by retailing 
ſcraps of common-place ſentiment on the 
trite and thread-bare topic, the degene- 
racy of the times. We are told very ſe- 
riouſly, in almoſt every company, that 
the courage we received from our an- 
ceſtors is evaporated ; that our trade is 
ruined ; that religion is but a bad 
to diſtinguiſh parties; and that t 
Muſes, kicked out of doors, have car- 
ried off with them truth, honour, juſ- 
tice, and all the moral virtnes. 
But, to our comfort, this reflect ĩon is 
not confined to the preſent age ; it ex- 
tends itſelf equally to all. A touch on 


the times is a piece of fatire that almoſt 


runs parallel with the foundation of eve- 
ry ſtate. How many authors do we hear 
bewailing the degeneracy of their co- 
temporaries, and prognoſticating the far- 
ther corruption of OT ! Our 
very ſtature is diminiſhed. Even in Ho- 
mer”s time, men were ſtrangely decreaſed 
in their ſize ſince the Trojan war. Vir- 
gil ſays, that Turnus threw a ſtone at 
LEneis, which adozen Romans could not 
have lifted ; ſo that, had men decreaſed 
- fince thedays of Virgil in the ſame pro- 
rtion, we ſhould long before dave 
indled into a race of atoms, 
Livy, who flouriſhed in the golden 
age of Au #, tells us, that above 
three hundred years before, a ſpirit of 
equity and moderation animated the 
whole body of the people, which was 
not to be found then in one individual. 
Cicero is for ever declaiming againſt the 
eracyof his on times; and Juvena 
ſays, that in his, vice was arrived to 
ſuch a height, that poſterity, however 
willing, would not be able to add any 
thing to it. 
who have written ſince, and you will 
imagine that every former age was an 
age of virtue. | 
From all theſe paſſages, and many 
others, it is evident that this complaint 
is by no means applicable to our times 
only. And really it is tb — breach 
of good manners, that ern fine gen- 


. cannot put a little rouge on their 
„ but the ſaucy quill of ſome im- 


Yet conſuſt the authors 
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—— author immediately rubs it of; 
ut neither is it their own invention, 
nor imported from France; for Juye- 
nal informs us, that the Roman beau 
did the ſame. | 

There is but one reaſon that I know 
of, why a man may declaim with impu- 
nity againſ the degeneracy of the times; 
it is, becauſe the reflection is only gene. 
ral, and that he is as much the object of 
his own ſatire as any other man. But 
let a foreigner, ina eompany of Engliſh. 
men, preſume to ay that they have de- 
generated from their forefath, s, and 
not a Briton amongſt them but will re. 
ſent the indignity ; or let the refle(tiog 
become more particular ſtill, and one 
man lay an at of degeneracy to the 
charge of another, and the conſequence 
is too obvious. 

To lament the loſs of religion, and 
abuſe it's profeſſors ; tocenſure the con- 
ſtitution-ot aſtate, and it's conſtituents, 
are quite different things. And though 
a man may prefer the army with which 
Henry theFifth beatthe French at Agin- 
court to our preſent ſoldiery, yet exa- 
mine them one by one, and there is ſcarce 
a ſerjeant in the ſervice that does not 
think himſelf equal to the moſt valiant 
commander, from Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedonia, down to brave old 
Hendrick, Sachem of the Mohawk In- 
dians. So that, if conſidered ſeparately, 
we are more wiſe, more valiant, and 
more religious, than our anceſtors ; it 
collectively, we are a ſet of fools 
cowards, and infidels. 

An ingenious correſpondent of mine 
has carried his compliments on the pre- 
ſent times farther than T have done. I 
ſhall conclude this paper with his letter 
and verſes. b 8 


9185 0 
Conqueſt. over the affe&ions and 
A paſſions has been the higheſt boalt 
of the philoſophers of every age; and in 
proportion as they have attained this 
victory, future writers have celebrated 
their characters as the moſt exalted pat- 
terns of wiſdom and prudence. Hut 
though a veneration for the ruſt of a. 
tiquityy or a fondneſs for every res 

W. 
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before the memory of 
athers, may lead ſome to ce- 


which ha 
our 
lebrate former ages; yet we ma boaſt it 


among thefelicities of the times in which 
we live, that the moſt important con- 
cerns of life are entered into only un- 
der the dire&ions of reaſon and philoſo- 

y. To inſtance only in one particu- 
＋ marriage is the effect of mere pru- 
dence and forecaſt, without any mixture 
of that ridiculous paſhon which has 
now no being but in play-books and 
romances. 

In former ages, Love was ſuppoſed to 
keep the door of Hymen's temple ; but 
now, as the * edge of the yarns 

have been ſomewhat expenſive in 
5 and as our modern philoſo- 
have ſpent that fortune on their 
th, which it had beey ridiculous to 
— reſerved for the debility of old age; 
juſt before the laſt ſpark of vigour is 
extinguiſhed, ſome rich heireſs 1s won, 
who conduces both to the perpetuating 
a name; and to the providing a fortune 
for that poſterity, which is to continue 
* honours. Happy expedient ! 
by which the weight of numerous young 
children, the almoſt conftant burthen 
of former times, is moſt judicio 
avoided, 

That I may preſent your readers with 
aftriking contraſt between the follies of 
our anceſtors and the ſolid prudence of 
the preſent generation, I ſhall here ſub- 
jin a couple of ſhort odes, which are 
written in the character of an Old Eng- 
linman, and a Modern one, on the day 


Tur hes 
OLD ENGLISHMAN, 


I. 
tell you why. I love my love; 
17. her thoufand graces prove 


Her worth is very high: 
She's very fair, anivery good, 
And not unwilling to be woo'd 


By one ſo plain as I. 


II. 
Whererer muſe has fir d the ſtrain, 
On Britiſh or on Tuſcan plain, 
Delighted has ſhe rov'd ; 
Ra glow'd with all the gen*rous rage 
That animates the Rtory'd page, 
By Britiſh baſorns lov'd. 


III. 
Oft has he ſought, with careſul feet, 
The hallow'd hemit's calm retreat, 


* ac d with thought protoung 


Fach precept of the wiſe and 
That ev'ry wiſh has ſhe rel. 
To wiſdom's narrow bound, 


IV. 
Has learn'd the flatt*ri ths to 
Where ſolly's fickle votes run, * 

Deceiv'd hy fortune's glare: 
Has learn d that food, and cloaths, and fires | 
Are only nature's plain deſire, 

Nor — for more her pray r. 


V. 
Content with theſe, my Grzatving 
Has promis'd to be ever mine, 
For well ſhe knows my heart ; 
She knows it honeſt and fincere, 
And much too open to appear 
Beneath the veil of art. 


i 
mW: | 
She knows it pants for her alone, | | 
That not the ſplendor of a throne 
From her my fteps could lure : | 
To-morrow gives to theſe fond arms h 
My Gzz ALvINE in all her charms, 1 

And makes my bliſs ſecure. 


THE 7 4 
MODERN ENGLISHMAN; 


I % 

IN ©, no; by all the pow'rs above, 3 
My $ as little touch'd by love j 

As ever in my life. þ 
Full well, dear Hat, to thee is known þ 
Whom fortune to my lot has tarown, | 
Id be my wife, | 


II. 


But why I wed ? ſhould any aſk, 

To anſwer is an eaſy taſk, : 
Want, want! my honeſt Haazy?! 
What can a man, whoſe fortune's ſpent 
Who's mortgag'd to bis utmoſt rent, 

\ But drown, or ſhoot, or marry ? 


III. | 

Of theſe the beſt is ſure the bride z | 
For once plung d beneath the tide, | 
Adieu to all our figure. | þ 
Full ſudden is the piſtol's fate; 
When once tis touch'd, alas ! too latg | 
We wiſh undrawn the trigger, | 


IV. 


"Tis thus reſol vd, then, honeſt boy, 

To-morrow thou may ſt wiſh me joy, 
Joy will I buy by wiving : x 

Soon to her manſion, far from town, 

Six rapid bays ſhall whirl us down, 
As if the devil were driving. 


3A3 v, There 
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V. 


There ſhall the briſk capacious bowl 

Drown e ry care that haunts the ſoul, 
And rouſe me to new life : 

And, Har, for all that ſhe can ſay, 

Some blooming village queen of May 
Shall—wait upon my wife, 


VL 


When all the tedious farce is o'er, 

And ſpouſe has crown'd me with her dow'r, 
Should ſudden ruin meet her. 

Ev'n though her coachman broke her neck, 

Unmov'd I'd ſtand amide the wretch, +» 

Nor ſwear at heedleſs PETER. 
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FALSUS HONOR JUYAT, ET MENDAX INFAMIA TERRET, , 
QUEM, NISI MENDACEM, ET MENDOSUM ? | 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


IR, 

MON all the proſtitutions of 

language, ſo juſtly obſerved by 
many celebrated writers, I know of 
none more to be lamented, than thoſe 
which rob Virtue of her true title, and 
uſurp her name and character. 

It may be obſerved, that in all coun- 
tries — ſtates, the farther they have 
gone from their original purity and ſim- 

licity, the greater have their advances 
in this reſpect. The Romans, 
whoſe poverty only kept them within 
the bounds of virtue, when they had 
quitted their humble ſtation for ſcenes 
of ambition and glory, not only changed 
their manners, but loſt the ſenſe of thoſe 
words which were in high eſtimation 
with their anceſtors. The words fru- 
al, temperate, and modeſt, were no 
onger held in any degree of reverence, 
when riches, and a licentious enjoyment 
of them, were the only things in vogue. 

We have gone beyond them in this 


reſpect, and quite reverſed the meaning 
of words. Sn and willain, for- 


merly the denominations of laudable 


ara” now the marks of the 
greate roach, Our manners have 
adulterated our words; and for fear they 
ſhould reproach us with their conduct, 
we disfranchiſe and condemn them to 
infamy, that their teſtimony 'may be 
invalid, and their evidence of no credit. 

are many inſtances in modern 
times, where a falſe and blind zeal has 
heightened the ſignification of words of 
very little meaning to an unaccount- 
able degree of veneration; as, on the 
contrary, a looſe and libertine way of 


thinking has debaſed and ſullied thoſe 


of the higheſt dignity. 
I am not a little pleaſed with a ſay- 


ing of King Theodorick, who being ad. 
viſed by his courtiers to debaſe the coin, 
declared, That nothing which bote hig 
image ſhoul:l ever lie. Are we not 
accellary to the propagation of falſhood, 
when we ſuffer any thing that carries 
the image and repreſentation of our 
minds, to be guilty of an untruth, and 
— we — wy a 2 0 
upport words in a ſignification forei 
8 meaning, — quite different 
from the ideas thoſe ſounds ought to 
N. 44 5 cx ME PIE 
iſtom is the tyrant o ; 
it can alter, adjuſt, and — 
but it cannot annihilate. It ean ſettle 
new phraſes, introduce a whole colony a 
of faſhionable nonſenſe from foreign 7 
arts and render old words obſolete; d 
but it cannot eraſe idea from language. l 
It can dq more than an abſolute prince ; Wl t 
becauſe it can create new words ; apri- Will ,. 
vilege which was not allowed to the Wl .. 
Roman Emperor Tiberius, who havitg of 
coined a word in the ſenate, his flatter- 1 
ers deſired it might be adopted into their 
language, as a compliment to the em- 
peror ; but an old ſenator, not quit de. 
erated from the honeſt ſincerity of 
pip You made this 1 
—* You may give, Sir, the tree- 
3 of the s men, but not {0 
© evords.* © 5 


LI / ... 


11 


— 
— 
* 
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— 
— 
4 
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There is no word vf greater import i. 
and dignity than Honour. It is virtue 85 
adorned with every decoration, that c tha 
make it amiable and uſeful in ſocietj + 
It is the true foundation of mutual faith de 
and crydit, and the real intercourſe b 
which the byſineſs of life is tranſaCtec dn i 
with ſafety and pleaſure. It is of ua: ter; 
verſal extent, and can be confinedto n gin 
particular ſtation of life, becauſe it 1 8 
every man's ſecurity, and every man tiy 

fortur u 


igtercs, But, to it's great mis 


f 
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zt own virtues have undone it. It's 
excellent character has of late years re- 
commended it ſo much to the patronage 


wy 
of the great, that they have appropri- 
eck, ated it to their own uſe, and commu- 
nicated to it a — of their own privi- 
, that of being acceſſible only to 
a few. It now no longer retains it's 
former good qualities; it's real dignity 
is loſt, and it is become rather the or- 
nament than the foundation of a cha- 
rater: it is a kind of poliſh, that im- 
plies a finiſhed character, and too often 
conceals w_ imperfect one. | 
'Thus has honour got an imagina 
igad- BN title inftead of a . 
can, by it's acquiſitions ; and by being the 
re by icular idol of a few, is no longer of 
dot uſe to the many. It's new- acquired 
ſhood, ies are the ſpoils of its former 
n neſs ; and the remembrance of what _ 
f our it was, ſerves only to heighten the me- 
h, and i lancholy idea of what it now is. It 
00 © formerly conſtantly attended merit, as 
. a friend and p wo forages” 20k 
ies $, as a flatterer 
ght to — 4 2 
It is a compliment to the taſte of the 
rok preſent age, to alledge that Honour is 
j it's darling attribute. It is in itſelf a 
1 ſettle compoſition of every kind that is valu- 
colony able and worthy of commendation ; and 
foreign eren in it's degenerate ſtate, it is in a 
ſolete; degree the picture of Virtue: it is ſine 
guage ly drawn, but the lines are not juſt, and 
D the colours too glaring. The endea- 
Bs xl vours of the artiſts to ſet it off to ad- 
oa vantage, have made it more like a piece 


of gaudy pageantry than a true copy of 
nature, 


flatter- 

to their To juſtify the truth of what I aſſert, 
the em. 1 ppeal to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam ; and 
wit 1 bez leave to aſk you, what are your 
rity 9 eas of a man, when you hear him par- 
noralile ticularly recommended as a man of Ho. 


wur? Are your notions at all enlarged, 
nreſpect to bis moral character? Would 
you give him the preference in your vote, 


import a repreſentative in parliament ? Or 
virtue, d you coneeive him to have a more 
that c ttan ordinary zeal for the true religion 
ſociety of his country? Would you truſt Fim 
— _ the ſooner? Or could you with more 


lifety admit him into your family, to 
n intimacy with wife and daugh- 
kn? You would undoubtedly rat 
me with him, becauſe he will not 
Pt; and you would be ſure to re- 
me your money, if you gained any 
Krantage, however his more juſt cre. 


ned to nd 
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ditors might ſuffer. You would cer- 
tainly ſhew him more reſpe&, becauſe 


ou not affront him; Honour be- 
ing a thing of ſo very delicate a nature, 
that the leaſt indignity endanger's it's 
deſtruction : having loſt it's true eſ- 
ſence, it can only be ſupported by the 
courage and zeal of thoſe who will not 


ſuffer it's tjtle to be diſputed. 
What is become of poor Ho ? Is 
ſhe confined to the habitations of Mark 


and Mincing Lane? Dare ſhe not ap- 
pear in the polite world? I make no 
doubt ſhe is as frequent in her viſits 
there, as in any other place ; but, for 
want of a proper dreſs, ſhe is obliged 
to be incog. She is not a little afraid 
of the pert raillery of Honour, whom 
the would be ſure to meet in her travels 
to thoſe parts of the town; and as the 
latter is a burleſque on her character, 
ſhe chuſes always to avoid her. 

Her name ſeems to be quite baniſhed 
prom ies — — ſo — 
out of vogue at ent, an H 
Man 8 means à tradeſman, 
as a Man of Honour does a gentle - 


man. 

The word is fairly worn out; it has 
been ſo long in mercantile hands, that 
it is no longer fit for gentlemen. They 
have laid it aſide by univerſal conſent, 
and beſtowed it with their old cloaths, 
to their ſervants and dependants, 

The ladies, who form the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the faſhionable world, 
have a peculiar ſort of Honour of their 
own. entrench pot upon that, 
already appropriated to the other ſex, 
but take it where the men leave it. 
Conſcious of their own frailties and in- 
firmities, they are not aſhamed to in- 
voke it's aid and aſſiſtance, to guard 
them in a part where they are moſt li- 
able to ſurprize. No other branch of 
their conduct comes within the juriſs 
diction of Honour; for Honour, at 
preſent, is no more than what the world 
expects from you ; they are at free li- 
berty in every other article ; and, like 
our * parents, have but one thing 

ibi "2 

+ The different value and credit of 
particular virtues, at ſeveral periods of 
time, would form a very entertaini 

and uſeful hiſtory ; and by looking back 
into former times, and obſerving the 
different faces and changes that virtue 
has appeared in, we might reduce it to 
a degree of calculation, and form a io 


a 
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lerable conjecture when any particular 
N of it would again come into fa- 
on. The preſent rage for liberty will 
not eaſily admit of many articles of be- 
lief; they are a degree of ſervitude of 
the mind which we diſdain : but as it 
is very proper to obſerve ſome appear- 
ance of religion, we voluntarily give 
the freedom of the body to greſerve that 
of the mind ; and admit of ſome regu- 
lations and reſtriftions, which cuſtom 
Has eſtabliſhed as indiſpenſably neceſſa- 
2 to maintain the connections of ſocial 

e. 

But the body is full as rebellious as 
the mind, and has as ſtrong an averſion 
to reſtraint ; for which reaſon it has been 
found expedient to grant ſome degree of 
indulgence, to moderate between plea- 
fore and ſtrict virtue, and to e a 
compromiſe between the ſeveral dutics 
and moſt prevailing paſſions. 

To form this alliance, and ſtrengthen 
it by the firmeſt tie, the word Honour 
was introduced ; a word very much the 
favourite of Virtue, and fo enchanting 
in it's ſound, that Vice could make no 
object ion. She conſented; but on theſe 
conditions, that ſne ſnould have a due 

tion of advantage; and if it was 
allowed te heighten many virtues, it 
ſhould likewiſe bo permitted to coveral- 
moſt an equa] degree of vice. Thus it 
is made to ſerve both as a cordial and 
palliative: it exalts the character of vir- 
tue, and takes off from the deformity of 
vice. But the mixture is ſo unnatural, 
that the poiſon gets the better of the me- 
dicine ; and if ſome ſtrong antidote is 
not ſpeedily applied, all the humours 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 


ITN | 
1 want of happineſs has been 
the perpetual complaint of all 
ranks and conditions of men, from the 


beginning of the world to the preſent 


times; and, at the rate they ſtill go on, 
it is abſolutely impoſſible that the com- 


plaint ſhould ceaſe. Happineſs is a fruit 


always within their reach, but they will 
not give themſelves the trouble to gather 
it Ft is hourly at their doors as afriend, 


but they will not let it in. It ſolicits 
them in every ſhape, yet they reject it's 


corrupted. | 

No perſon who is any ways canver, 
ſant in antiquity can be ignorant of the 
allegorical ſituation of the temples of 
Virtue and Honour at Rome. They 
were ſo placed, that there way no en- 
trance into the latter but through the 
former ; which has given riſe to a very 
beautifulthought inCicero's firſt oration 
againſt Verres. Both theſe temples were 
built by Marcellus, whoſe original de. 
fign was to have placed the two god- 
deſſes in one temple: but the prieſt, 
who are always for extending the planof 
ceremonial religion would not permit 
it; which obliged him to alter his ſuſt 
intention. But he purſued the meaning 
of it, by building two temples eontigu- 
ous to each other, and in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, that the only avenue to the temple 
of Honour ſhould be through the temple 
of Virtue; leaving by this emblem 2 
very elegant and uſeful leſſon to poſte- 
rity, that Virtue is the only xo your 
to Honour. 

It is impoſſible to have too great are- 
gard and efteem for a man of itrit Ho- 
nour ; but then let him prove his right 
to this title by the whole tenor of his 


actions. Let him not hold ſome doc- 
trines in high eſtimation, and reject 
others of equal importance: let him nei- 
ther attempt to derive his character, or 
form his conduct, from faſhion or the 


| 

| 

| 

opinion of others: let a true moral recti t 
tude be the uniform rule of his * | 
and a juſt praiſe and approbation ui c 
be their — \ 
c 

t! 

in 

offers. Ignorance and indolence are it cc 
conſtant enemies. | n 
Moſt people have parts and applica i v 
tion ſufficient to learn the eaſy rules « th 
Whiſt, Cribbage, and -Chels; and ann 
ſoon as they are informed (what the Pr; 
little ſuſpe&t, and will be delighted 
hear) that Happineſs is a Game, and the 
much greater and deeper one than cv of 
Pharo or Hazard, L make no doubt tha uf 
men, women, and children, will im cif 
mediately ſet themſelves to leam ti der 
rules and fineſſes of this important Play the 
When they are ſatisficd it is a gr we: 
Der 


X 4 fed in 
that will be univerſally u computl 
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maſy mies in town and country, what 
mortal will be ſo ſtupid as not to learn 
mer. it in ſome degree of perfection? For 
of the who, without the greateſt gratitude, can 
les of reflect upon the benevolence of nature, 
They that has introduced felicity into the 
16 en- world, in the welcome and ever-fa- 
ch the ſhionable guiſe of deep play, and high 


? 
— This divine attainment could not have 


ration 
$ were been annexed to books and learning ; 
ul de- head-achs; perpetual reaſonings, and 
god - fierce diſputat ions would have embar- 
riekts, rafſed every ſtep : neither could it have 
planof been coupled to riches, which are ever 
permit attended with care and anxiety. It po- 
us firſt verty and contentment had been the 
eAnins vehicles appropriated to convey it, a 
tigu- kickly calm would have ſtagnated all ac- 
1 ſitua- tivity. Had it been given to political 
temple ſuits, how could it have been recon- 
temple ciled to the deſultory ſentiments of ma- 
blem 2 jorities and minorities? Therefore boun- 
> poſte- tiful nature has annexed it to Cards, 
— and ſeaſoned it to the palates of man- 
kind, by the ſpirit of gaming, which 
at are the has almoſt equally intuſed into all 
id Ho- ber rational children. | 
is ri Now, as I have always profeſſed my- 
r of his ſelf a great friend and admirer of Play, 
ne doc- I ſhall endeavour to lay down a few of 
| reje& the moſt certain rules, by which all per- 
him hei- ſons may be inſtructed in the art of play- 
aſter, of ing at this Royal Game of Happineſs : 
x or the and I am the more willing to promote 
ralredtt- the knowledge of this Game, as it de- 
ations, WI pends rather upon ſkill and addreſs than 
ion wil WY chance and fortune. It is not — 
with ever- dangerous dice, like Back- 
gimmonor Trick - track; nor like Bragg, 
by audacity of countenance and polite 
cozenage : and though, like Picquet, 
6 there is much putting out and taking 
3% in, yet every card is playable. 


I am elated with pleaſure, when I 
conſider that I am going to teach miſe- 
nble mortals this great Game: which, 
vithout vanity I may ſay, is making 
them a preſent of more than a ſixth ſenſe, 
ud enabling them to exerciſe their five 
primary ones in the moſt delightful man- 
xr. I need not here e xpatiate upon 


me, and the pleaſures of Play, tlie firſt paſtime 
than er infancy, and the ultim: te amuſement 
loubt tha «decrepid age; the facuk y which moſt 
will img Giſtinguiſhes the rational n om the brute 
learn | dation: that levels the ]acquey with 
tant Pla) prince, and the hun ble cinder- 


rench with the ſtatelydutcheſs ; the ce- 
dent of all true ſociety, wh ich, by di- 
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carding volumes of words, confines all 
wit, ſenſe, and language, within the li- 
mits of half a ſcore thort and ſignificant 
ſentences. How admirable is the faga- 
city of the adepts! or, in other words, 
the people of taſhion! who are perpe- 
tually taking into their hands, and deal- 
ing about moſt liberally, all that is de- 
ſirable in the world l For though the un- 
educated claſs of mortals may think *z 
club is but a club, and a ſpade a ſpade; 
theſe exalted and illumined characters 
thoroughly comprehend, that clubs de- 
note power, diamonds riches, ſpades in- 
duttry, and hearts popularity and af- 
fections of every fort. From this con- 
ſideration, I never enter a great apart- 
ment without being ſtruck with ſolem- 
nity and awe. I look upon the different 
contenders at each table, as fo man 

mighty giants, toſſing about with ſtu- 
pendous ſtrength theſe glorious ſymbols 
of every thing valuable in the creation. 

What giggling Miſs ſhall hereaiter 
preſume to diſturb theſe rites with more 
than female levity ? What puny ſenator 
ſhall dare here to recolle& the politics 
of either houſe, the partial intereſt of 
inſignificant iſlands and nations, whoſe 
comparative greatneſs is loſt in ſuch à 
ſcene ; where every motion decides the 
fates of kings and queens, and ev 
ordinary trick includes as much wiſdom 
and addreſs as would ſet up a moderate 
politician, ſtateſman, or miniſter? T 
conſider theſe aſſemblies as the great 
academies of education; and obſerve 
with pleaſure that all parents, guardians, 
and huſbands, are bringing their fami- 
lies to town, for at leaſt ix months in 
the year, to take the advantage of theſe 
noble ſchools and well-inſtituted ſemi- 
naries. 

What ideas muſt we form of the hoſ- 
pitable inliabitants of a great capital, 
where the houſes and heads of the moſt 
reſpectable families are night after night 
devoted to public benefit and inftruc- 
tion! How much ſuperior are theſe to 
the porticoes, gardens, and philoſophic 
ſchools, that rendered the names of 
Athens and Rome ſo greatly celebrated! 
Here our daughters are cupacitated to 
marry the fir rince that may happen 
to alk them, inſtead of falling the un- 

happy victims of the narrow domeſtic 
views of ſome neighbouring country 

gentleman. And here the married la- 

cies are taught to paſs the winter even- 

- ings without a yawn, even in m__ ad- 
nee 
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ſence of their liuſbarids. Here they col- 


le& that treaſure of maſculine know- 
ledge, thoſe elegant ideas and reflec- 
tions, that wonderfully alleviate the ſo- 
litude of the old — manſion, where, 
amidft the cawing of rooks, the mur- 
muring of ſtreams, and fragrant walks 
of flowering ſhrubs, they wait the re- 
turn of winter with a philoſophic com- 
poſure. 

ot am wandering from — r- 

fe, and expatiating upon lay, 
—— 1 — — . — my — 
and t Game of Happineſs, which 
will render the whole univerſe like one 
grand aſſembly or rout. 

Kno then, ye hence happy mortals! 

that the game called Happineſs is play- 
ed with packs of cards, each pack con- 
liſting of three hundred and ſixty-five 
different cards; the backs of which, in- 
ſtead of being white, are of a duſky 
ſooty colour, Every ſeventh card is 
equivalent to a court card, of which 
there are fifty-two in each pack; and 
upon playing properly theſe court cards, 
the fortunate event of the game is 
thought greatly to depend. 

It is played from one to any number 
of players. The game of one is the leaſt 
entertaining: the game of two is much 
applauded by lookers on; but as a 
greater number muſt naturally give 
more variety to the game, a party of 
ten or a dozen is the moſt deſirable ſet, 
though the players may be ſubje& to 
many revokes. Great lovers of the 
game are indeed fond of fitting-down 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

rn, ; 

. diſquiſition that tends to 

remove the prejudices and enlighten 
the underſtandings of mankind, though 
it may chance to come from an obſcure 
hand, will not be without it's admirers 
and advocates, in this learned and truly 
philoſophical age. It is needleſs then to 
make an apology for deliring you to 
print this. 

I ſet out in life with a good ſhare of 
medical &ill, botany, chymiſtry, anato- 
my, and natural phitophy'; in the laſt 
of which eſpecially I excelled; feldom 
failing to inveſtigate the efficient cauſe 
of any phænomenon; and being ſenſible 
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to a crouded table; but it is generaif 
obſerved, that an inattentive and floven- 
ly manner of playing is too often the 
conſequence. One pack of cards wil 
laſt a conſiderable time, as may be con. 
jectured from their footy backs ; inaſ- 
much as the greateſt players are ſeldom ll | 
known to pay for more than threeſcore 
and ten packs during the whole courk 
of their — - 

They that have the moſt tricks vi 
the largeſt diviſion of the Rake; but 
every — ſomething, beſides the 
great pleaſure of playing, whick is 
thought to be ſupet lative. 

ä This great Game partakes of the ex. 
cellencies of all other games. You ut 
often piqued and repiqued, as at Pic- 
quet. You are ſometimes beaſted, a 
at Quadrille ; often checked, as at Cheſs; 

t back, as at the game of Gooſe ; and 
fabje& to nicks, atter the manner of 
Hazard. It differs in one particular 
from all other games, viz. that the 

r is always ſure to be over-match- 
ed by the fair player. 

It would fill a large volume, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, to recount all the varietia 
of this truly Royal Game ; and already 
I am afraid of having tranſgreſſed the 
bounds of your paper. I ſhall therefore 
defer the rules | procuiſed at the begin- 
ning of this letter to another opportu- 
nity, at which time I ſhall take care to 
make the meaneſt of your readers 22 Wl c 
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adept at Happineſs. I am, Sir, your Bl o; 
molt humble ſervant, al 
Vir: L. T. Nr 
w| 

m; 

to 

fir 


of my own ſuperior abilities, I never was 
ſo mean-ſpirited as to give upa diſputed 
point. But from two or three tailures 
in practice, when the medicines had not 
the effect I intended, and indeed onc 
when they had, in relieving 2 nymph a 
ſix months end, from a diſorder which 
would have laſted 28 buſineſs ant 
my fees began to fall ſhort. 

I muſt 1 myſelf ſhocked tt 
find merit ſo diſregarded, and deter 
mined to ſearch out what faculty the 
might be inthe mind of man, that coul 
induce him to treat with contem 
ingratitude any perſon who protenc 
deſign of ſerving him. This led me 1 


2 — . Loon en 
moral enquirics, in which Ocie 


neraily nu cient progreſs : and being perſuaded 
loven- that it was incumbent upon every ra- 
ten the tional member of ſociety to communi- 
is will cate happineſs, as far as his influence 
Xe con- may extend, I kept not the reſult of my 
; inaſ enquiries ſecret, but formed a club of 
ſeldom the thinking part of my acquaintance, 
eeſcore Wl to whom with the greateſt freedom I 
courie Wl imparted my ſpeculations ; and, in ſpite 

of prejudice, inculeated many important 
ks wit truths, Theſe I once thought of mak- 
e; but ing more public from the preſs ; but 
des the Wl there is no neceſſity for it, ſeeing the no- 
uick in dle and better fort of — 2 are 

confeſſedly of my opinion, and diſcard 
the ex- ¶ with one voice all that metaphyſical jar- 
ou are BY gon, which would perſuade us to believe 
at Pic- ¶ the immateriality of the ſoul and a fu- 
ted, u ture ſtate. Our ſentiments are calcu- 
t Cheſs; Wi lated univerſally to promote human fe- 
ſe ; and WY licity, as they free the mind from any 
nner of I terrors and diſagreeable apprehenſions. 
ticular It certainly then becomes the duty of 
hat the every one who would be deemed bene- 


lent, to propagate, as far as poſſible, 
principles of tuch manifeſt utility. But 
we muſt expect oppoſition to this ſalu- 
tary deſign, from thoſe who make pes 

hey 


e, Mr. 


arietict 


already ef the prejudices of the world. 

ſed the BMW will never be ſo diſintereſted as eaſily to 
herefore BN forego the great emoluments ariſing 
+ begin- nence. And perhaps ſome thinking 
pportu- Bl men (fince moral virtues are indiſpenſa- 
+ Care to bly neceſſary to the well-being of the 
ders a community) may judge it not quite ſo 
Ir, your proper to looſe the vulgar at once from 


al ties, except ſuch as ariſe from the in- 


L. T. ¶ Vent rectitude or depravity of actions. 

I have a ſcheme to obviate this, to 

which no rational objection can, be 

56. made, I acknowledge myſelt indebted 
to an ingenious Spaniſh author for the 

irt hint! but, as he did not purſue his 

2 taſoning ſo far, either for want of abi- 
ditpute lties, or through fear of the inquiſition, 
_ Imay juſtly — to myſelf the merit 
” gr the invention. This author tells u 


' Phyſicians, ſeeing the great power the 


2 WU © temperament of the brain hath in mak - 
Wt ' ing a man wiſe and prudent, have in- 


' Vented a certain medicine, compoſed in 
uch a manner, and replete with ſuch 
1 that, being taken in proper 
doſes, it renders 2 man capable of rea- 
' ning better than he could before. 
They call it the confection ofwiſdom. 


acked ti 
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auen on, it there is a medical compoſition 
of (as from this authority we have. 


cient reaſon to believe) that will em- 


on ehe rational faculties, and illumine 


ſufficic 
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the ing, we may with equal 
truth aſſert, there are — — 
dicines which will curb the ons, 
thoſe great obſtacles to moral virtue, 
and make men live according to the 
fitneſs of things. | 

The thinking part of man being al- 
lowed to be a modification of matter, it 
mutt be ſuppoſed to be a part of the bo- 
dy; at leaſt, it is fo ſtrictly united and 
adherent to it, that in all things it ſuffers 
with, and cannot by any arguments of 
reaſon be proved capable of exiſting 
without it. Hence it will indiſputably 
follow, that all the powers of the mind, 
even the moral faculties, are inſeparably 
connected with the temperament and ha- 
bit of that body of which the is part. 
Inſomuch, that prudence (the founda- 
tion of all morality) as well as juſtice, 
fortitude, and temperance, (the other 
cardinal virtues) and their oppoſites, en- 
tirely depend upon the conſtitution. It 
will therefore become the province of 
the phyſician to extirpate the vicious ha- 
bits of mankind, and introduce the con- 
—_ to ſuppreſs luxury, and create 
chaſtity z to make the fooliſh ent, 
the proud humble, the avaricious libe- 
ral, and the coward valiant: And all 
this is eaſy tobe done, by the aſſiſtance 
of alterative medicines, and by a pro- 
perly adapted regimen, that ſhall be per 
tective ot each virtue, and repugnant to 
each vice. 

In confirmation of my ſentiments, I 
could quote the fathers of phyſic, Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, as well as Plato and 
Ariſtotle, the chief of philoſophers. But 
an example will be of more real autho- 
rity than a multiplication of quotations: . 
Man will be impelled to act by thoſe ap- 
petites, good or bad, which ariſe from 
the habit of his conſtitution : the phyſi- 
cian, then, whb can alter his conititu- 
tion, may make the vicious become vir- 
tuous. 


the ſcience of medicine, which only by 
changing the temperament of the body, 


will torce the mind to reliſh virtue and 


It a moraliſt undertakes 
on, who gives 
himſelf up to high living and laſcivious 
indulgences, by treating him accordin 

to the rules of his art, what means would 


he uſe to inſtil the principles of tempe- 


diſtaſte vice. 


rance and chaſtity, that they ſhould take. 


ſuch deeproot in the mind, as conſtantly 
and uniformly to * tis condyle d, 
i 3 8 


- 


moral philoſophers greatly, :- 
err, when they do not avail themſelves af 
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He will {et out by ſhewing him the de- 
formity of intemperance and debauche- 
ry, and enumerating all that train of 
evils which proceed from ſuch courſes : 
and if the patient has not entirely got 
over the prejudices of a ſuperſtitious 
education, he willendeavour to affright 
him by aterrible detail thoſe inexprel- 
' fible miſeries his ſoul is in danger of 
ſaffering hereafter, if death ſhould ſur- 
prize him without giving him time to 
and forſake his — 
After this, he will adviſe him to faſt and 
pray, ſleep little, and avoid the compa- 
ny of women; and perhaps to wear hair- 
cloth, to macerate his body by rigorous 
auſterities, and keep it under by — 
diſcipline. Theſe methods, if he conti- 
nues long to practiſe them, will render 
him pallid and feeble, and ſo far dif- 
ferent from what he was, that inſtead 
of running after women, and — 
his ſummum bonum in good eating 
drinking, he will ſcarce bear to hear a 
female mentioned, and nauſeate the very 
thoughts of a ſumptuous entertainment. 
The moraliſt, ſeeing the man ſo changed, 
will be apt to impute the whole to his 
art, and ger the habits of tempe- 
rance and chaſtity come from I know 
not whence, and are the effect of his 
ratiocination. he phyfician knows the 
contrary, and is fully fentible they pro- 
ceed from the languid and debihtated 
ſtate of the body : for, if this be reſtored 
to it's priſtine vigour, the patient will 
foon return to his old practices of exceſs 
and riot. - Daily experience muſt con- 
vince us of this, What we have proved 
of luxury and chaſtity, will, in the 
e hdd good ith regard to 


all other vices and virtues ; becaitſe each 
has it's proper temperament of body 
culiarly adapted to it. Bleeding, then, 
and bliſtering, cupping, and purging, 
may be ufetully adminiſtered in mental 
as well as corporeal diſorders. A briſk 
ſalivation may cure the mind and body 
both of a venereal taint; and a ſtron 
emetic may have a more ſalutiferous ef. 
fect than barely a cleanſing the ſtompch 
of an epicure. 
I could add more inſtances 
but have already ſaid enough to evince 
the rationality and practicability of my 
ſcheme; and being determined not to 
loſe the honour of my inventions, I do 
not care to diſcover too much, leſt ſome 
paltry plagiary ſhould, with ſome little 
variation, obtrude them upon the world 
as his own. I have with great labour 
and thought reduced the whole to a 
compleat ſyſtem; and am compiling a 
didactic treatife of all the vices incident 
to human nature, and their different de- 
grees, with the ſymptoms prognoſtic and 
diagnoſtic, the curator y indications, and 
a proper dietetic regimen to be obſerved 
in all caſes. The whole will be com- 
prized in ten volumes folio : and when 
the work is quite ready for the preſs, I 
may perhaps venture to publiſh propo- 
{als more at large, with a ſpecimen an- 
nexed. But as your paper is generally 
well received by good company, I 
thought this would be no imiprafiiegpe- 
thod of communicating the inf of 
— deſign, that I might judge, from 
what the intelligent ſay of this, how 
they will reliſh the larger work of, Sir, 
your humble ſervaut, 
ACADEMICUS» 
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HE following letters have lain by 

; me ſome time. The writers of 

them will, hope, excuſe me for the de- 

lay, and for the few alterations which! 
judged it neceſſary to make in them. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM-« 
$18, 

- TY a late paper you have declared ab- 
ſolutely againſt total nakedneſsin our 
ſex, and by others you have given us to 
unde that we are very impolitic in 
our late near approaches to it : for that, 
while we are leaving little or nothing for 


imaginatiogꝝ to exerciſe itſelf upon, or 
for curioſity to deſire, we are certainly 
loſing our hold upon the men, But J 
cannot ſay, that ſince I have me 
myſelf to the utmoſt extent of the fa- 
ſhion, I have fewer admirers than when 
I appeared like a modeſt woman; though 
to confeſs the truth, I have had but one 
ſince, that has not plainly diſcovered 3 
thorough averſion to marriage; and him 
I imprudently loſt, by granting to his 
importunity the full diſplay of my whole 
perſon : indeed, the argument he uſed 
was ſo extremely reabnable, _ J 
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knewnot how to object to it; and whilſt more public than it is alreadys by ap- 


he pleaded with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
that what he requeſted as a tribute to 
love, was but à very little more than 
wha! L daily laviſhed indiſcriminately 
on every eye, I had not the confidence 
to deny him. . 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as I think it 
not improbable, by the advances the la- 
dies have made this winter towards com- 
pleat nakedneſs, that as the ſummer 
comes on, they will incline to throw oft 
all covering whatſoever, I have thought 
proper to ſet before them the untoward 
effect which I have experienced from 
| leaving nothing to diſcover. I can aſ- 
ſure them, as an important truth, that if 
they have a deſire to retain even any ad- 
mirers, they muſt ſtop where they are, 
and uncover no farther ; or, if they aim 
at getting huſbands, they will do wiſely 
to conceal, and reſerve among the ac- 
quiſitions to be obtained only by mar- 
riage, a great deal which the now ſhew, 
to no other purpoſe than the deteating 
their own ſchemes. 

Give me leave, Sir, to conclude this 
letter with a ſhort tranſcript from an au- 
thor, who I believe is not unknown to 
you, and who has taken ſome pains to 
nitru&t the ladies in this particular 
point— 


The maid, who modeſtly conceals 
Her beauties, whilſt ſhe hides, reveals, 
f Give but a glimpſe, and Fancy draws 

Waate'er the Grecian Venus was. 
From Zv-'s firſt fig-leaf to brocade, 
All dr.ſs was meant for Faxcy's aid; 
„ Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhful nymph conceals, 
When Celia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She thews too much to raiſe deſire; 
But from the hoop's bewitching round 
Her very ſhoe has pow'r to wound. 


* 
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I an, Sir, your molt humble _—_ 
. a 8. 


MR. IT E-ADU Au, 

N this free and communicative age, 

in which buſineſs of almoſt all kinds 
þtran{ated by advertiſements, it is not 
uncommon to fee wives and milch-aſles, 
kolen horſes and ſtrayed hearts, pro- 
miſcuouſly advertiſed in one and the 
lame paper. It is a curious, and fre- 
quently an entertaining medley, But 
ant all the remarkable advertiſements 
| have lately ſeen, I think the following 
by far the moſt curious; and for that 


ſalon, I detire it may be made ſtill 


pearing in the World. 
WANTED, 
* A Curate at Beccles in Suffolk. En- 
quire farther of Mr. Strutt, Cam- 
bridge and Yarmouth carrier, who inns 
at the Crown, the corner of Jeſus Lane, 
Cambridge. 
N. B. To be ſpokewith from Fri- 
day noon to Saturday morning nine 
o'clock. 


I have tranſcribed this from a newſ- 
paper, Mr. Fitz-Adam, werbatim et li- 
teratim, and muſt confeſs I look u 
it as a curioſity, It would certainly be 
entertaining to hear the converſation be- 
tween Mr. Strutt, Cambridge and Yar- 
mouth carrier, and the curate who of- 
fers himſelf. eſt ionleſs, Mr. Strutt 
has his orders to enquire into the young 
candidate's qualifications, and to make 
his report to the advertiſing rector, be- 

ore he agrees upon terms with him. 
But what principally deſerves our obſer- 
vation js, the propriety of referring us 
to a perſon who trafhcs conſtantly to that 
great mart ofyoung divines, Cambridge, 
The advertiſer might there expect num- 
bers to flock to the perſon he employed, 
who Oy the way) might have been 
ſomebody more like a gentleman (no 
diſparagement to Mr. Strutt, I know 
him not) than a» Yarmouth carrier. It 
is pleaſant, too, to obſerve the N. B. at 
the end of the advertiſement ; it carries 
with it an air of. ſignificance enough to 
intimidate a young divine, who might - 
poſſibly have been ſo bold as to have 
put himſelf on an equal footing with 


this negotiator, if he had not known ' 


that he was only to be ſpoke with at 
ſtated hours, 
There are ſome of us laymen (you, 
I dare fay, Mr. Fitz- Adam, among the 
reſt) who are ald-faſhioned enough to 
have ſome reſpect for the clergy; ĩt does 
not therefore give us an ure to 
ſee them thus advertiſed if barbers 
journeymen. - _ 
But why did not the advertiſer men- 
tion expreſsly the qualifications he ex- 
pected in his curate ? That would have 
ſaved much trouble and altercation be- 
tween the prolocutor and the yqung di- 
vine, I will have done, however, with 
this particular adyertiſement, and leave 
the whole to your animadverſion; only 
deſiring -that you. would order, under 
23 2 your 
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your own hand, that from henceforth 

all advertiſements for curates ſhould be 
worded in the following manner— 
WANTED, 

Curate at . He muſt be one 
that can play at Back- on, 

and will be willing to receive five · and- 
twenty s a year for doing the 
whole duty of a pariſh, while his rector 
eceives two hundred for doing none of 
it. He muſt keep what —_— and 
preach what doctrine, his rector pleaſes, 
&c. &c. &c, Whoever will comply 

.with theſe reaſonable terms, may appl 
to , inn-keeper, at , for tull 
information. I am, Sir, yours, 


MR, FITZ-ADAM, 
II is with pleaſure that I ſee you leſs 
addifted to dreaming than moſt of 
— redeceſſors: to ſay the truth, I 
have Eldem found you incline to nod; 
though without any diſparagement to 
you, your betters and elders have ſome- 
times flept in a much ſhorter work. 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus, was 
'what I told my ſchool-maſter, when he 
whipt me for ſleeping over my book. 
Life has been often called a dream; 
nay, we are told of ſome old Grecians, 


whouſed to be always in doubt whether which being the principal purpoſe of 
my letter, I ſhall add no more than that, 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


they were aſleep or awake. Indeed the 
number of waking dreamers that are 
daily exhibiting themſelves in this me- 


L. L. 


tropolis, is inconceivable ; even the 
— is not free from them. The firſt time 
ever heard the character of a dreamer 
given to a preacher, was on the followi 
occaſion. A reader to a country cure 
took a printed ſermon of an eminent di. 
vine into the pulpitwith him to preach; 
unfortunately it happened to be a fare. 
well ſermon. The young gentleman be- 
gan with acquainting the people that he 
was then going to leave them. As 
had never received the leaſt hint of this 
before they were a deal ſurprized; 
but when he concluded with telling them 
that he had been exhorting them with 
all diligence for fixtecen years, (when he 
had hardly been with them as 


weeks) and talked of his high — 


in the church, ſome of the congregation 
ſaid he was mad, moſt of them he 
was dreaming. 

I could wiſh, indeed, that theſe 
dreamers in the pulpit would contrive 
to dream their own dreams, or that they 
would take care not to convert the ſe. 
rious thoughts of others into ſomething 


more abſurd than dreams, for want of 


reading beforehand what they would be 
ſuppoted to deliver as their own compo. 


ſitions. 


It is by way of hint to ſuch 


dreamers that I have told this ſtory, 


A. S. 
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tion the other day, as is often m 
cuſtom, I was led by the courſe of m 
tour into one of our famous hoſpitals. 
The magnificence of the building, the 
order and regularity of the houſhold, 
the multitude that were received, and 
their ſeveral accommodations, threw me 
naturally into a very pleaſing contem- 
plation on the extenſive charity of m 
good countrymen. From one of theſe 
endowed habitations I was carried on 
to another, till I believe I made myſelf 
acquainted with all the public edifices 
of this nature that this large and opulent 
city abounds with. Some of them I 
found of royal and very ample founda- 

tion, others raiſed and maintained by 


1 — my walk of obſerva- 


— 


a ſingle and munificent family, others 
by a joint act of the whole people; all, 
however, noble in their purpoſes, and 
admirably adapted for the 
uſes to which they were diſtinctly up 
propriated. I admired throughout t 
5 5 ny — 

vided for in every ſtage of their con 
— together with the continual in 
creaſe of the fund which muſt ſuppo 
ſuch an addition of charges, 3s ob 
ſerved by the augmentation of apart 
ments, and decorations of more coſt, per 
haps, than utility. Charity, thought] 
« works in ſecret; and thele matters ar 
t of courſe hidden from me. But hap 

ing to turn myſelf on one fide of t. 


penin 
cham 


? 


Ciczro, 
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iſcovered two or three lon 
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tablets, with ſeveral names inſcribed in 
large golden characters, which in my 
fmplicity I took for the votive hiſtories 
of the poor, who had felt the efficacy of 
relief under theſe miſerable manſions: 
but, upon a nearer inſpection, I found 
them to be no other than an enumera- 
tion of the very worthy and pious per- 
ſons of both ſexes, who annually or 
accaſionally afforded what it pleaſed 
them in their liberality to beſtow. 

I was reſolved, ſince chance had 
thrown ſo much information in my way, 
to purſue, inſt my cuſtom, the ac- 
counts of other families which prac- 
tice, however, I thought the leſs im- 

inent, as I could perceive no other 

end in their being placed there, Here 
[diſcovered a contribution that did ho- 
e nour indeed to the names that were an- 
nexed to it, and would have done fo to 


JJ A. A. AA os 


e the greateſt. The immenſe ſums not- 
e Wi ing that were adjoined to the 
y names of ſeveral private perſons, lar 

- than I could have ſuſpe — be within 
their raiſed my curiofity enough 
| e e enquiry into the hiſto- 


de of ſome of theſe very liberal donors. 

Two of them I accordingly pitched up- 
ch on to be the ſubje& of my inveſtigation, 
y. as they ſtood upon the ba; the one a 
of maiden lady, who bequeathed at her 
it, death ſive thouſand pounds to the poor 
| of this houſe : the other, an old gen- 
8. tleman, who had ſettled, after his de- 
ceaſe, his whole eſtate upon them for 


y a letter which I re- 
ceived, in the courſe of my enquiry, 
from her nephew, who with three ſiſters 
had retired in ſorrow at their aunt's 
death to a country village, in the north- 
em parts of this kingdom: it is writ- 
ten with ſuch plainneſs and ſimplicity, 
and is ſo much ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of the writer, that I own myſelf 
much captivated with my rural corre- 
ſpondent. The letter is this. 


vn, 


JT is neither our inclination, noram I 
ſure our intereſt, to conceal any thing 
you, who have taken ſo much ge- 
pains in our ſervice. Your of- 

are received by us all moſt thank - 
ah; but you are miſinformed as to 
the hundred pounds : for my late aunt 
u left every ſhilling to the hoſpital, 


ever f 
The 's ſtory cannot be bet - 
ter — 12 


— her org — were diſ- 
charged, which amoun to a good 
— ſhe was whimſical in ar- 
ticles that related to her burial. 

ſhe paſſed us by in this manner, is ſtill 
a matter of wonder and perplexity to us, 
as ſhe continued to the very day of her 
death to declare that ſhe had nobody to 
look upon, this fide of heaven, but her 
dear nephew and nieces. She was ac- 
counted always a vain woman ; but we 
thought her very religious, eſpecially 
as ſhe began todecline. For ſome months 
before ſhe died, ſhe never miſſed morn- 
ing or evening ſervice throughout the 


week, beſides her private tion in 


her own houſe, at which none of the fa- 
mily were ſuffered to be preſent. The 
miniſter and ſhe would ſometimes ſtay 
two or three hours t . Sheuſed 
often to diſcourſe upon charity, and faid 
ſhe-loved the poor, though I do not re- 
member to have ſeen her beſtow 
alms whilſt I lived with her; whi 
ſurprized us the more that ſhe ſhould 
leave all to them at her death. She has 
iven them her picture too, with orders 
that it ſhould be hung over the 
door of the chapel. Remember, Sir, it 
is by your own deſire I colle& theſe 
trifling particulars, that concern our- 
ſelves only, and the memory of-ſo fan- 
taſtical and unjuſt a woman; for ſuch I 
mult call her, notwithſtanding I affure 
_ I am perfectly and contentedly re- 
gned to my lot. I am, &c. 


It was with great difficulty I could 


learn any thing relating to the old 

tleman . — = — be to have if. 
poſed of his whole eſtate in this man- 
ner. Thoſe of his blood and neareſt 
— 7 had betaken — to > 
oweſt ſupports which employment af- 
fords to — — were either 
diſperſed in the navy, or in ſuch ſtations, 
that all enquiries of this ſort were fruit- 
leſs. The very name was obliterated 
every where, except where it pointed 
out the diſpoſal of a very ble 
fortune. All I could gather of him 
was, that he had — a very good 
paternal inheritance by every art of 
thriving in trade, that is ſafely prac- 
ticable ; _P was always in 
the city a money-getting man ; 
and — he had left his buschen, ſiſters, 
and grand- children, to make their way 
without the leaſt proviſion or aſſiſtance. 
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There was a ſtatue erecting for him, 1 
found by his own orders, in the hol- 


tal. 
P Thus ended my purſuit, which I 
quitted with as much eagerneſs as it 
was undertaken. I was diſpleaſed over 
over with myſelf at my ſearch, and 
wiſhed for that trancjuilicy of mind 
which is always the portion of a happy 


- . . : 
_ Ignorance. I he ſtream, as I viewed it, 


Mas clear; and it is certain I went out 
of my way to look at the fountain. The 
generoſity I at firſt contemplated with 
rapture, was now exchanged for the diſ- 


; guſt I felt at pride and injuſtice. Were 


Krokes, indeed, of this nature not ſo ſe- 
vere in their effect, there is lomething ſo 
ridiculous in theſe oſtentatious chari- 
ties, and ſuch an ablurdity in appropri- 
ations of tais fort, under the circum- 
ſtances I have deſcribed, that I contcts 
I could mdulge a lets ſcrious reflection 
at the examination of them. 

The two originals above have many 
counterparts in this nation; perſons who 
are frequently ſo very charitable as to 
reduce their whole families to beggary. 
The raiſing a church or endowing an 
hoſpital, axe the two main objects of an 
elderly ſinnerſ s piety; and no matter 
by what means, ſo that the end be but 
accompliſhed. This is ſuch a com- 
modious way of dilcharging all the 
duties of lite at once, and at the ex- 


of 


pence only of what there is no poſſibili- 


ty of retaining any longer, that no won- 
er theſe ſpunges of charity are in fo 
much uſe at fome certain periods, and 
at ſuch alone. | 
I would not dwell upon errors which I 
thought incorrigibie, or endeavour to 
diicover cauſes without hopes of amend- 
ang the effects ; but I amreally of opi- 


nion that the grievances here ſet forth 


owe their birth chiefly to a tew miſtakes, 
which my acceptation of the word Cha- 
rity inclines me very much to rectify, 
for the ſervice eſpecially of theſe pious 
and liberal benetactors, for ſuch I make 


no queſtion many of them are, only, as 


I have ſaid before, they are unfortunatg 


enough to lie under ſome miſtakes, [ 


the firſt place, therefore, I ſhall venture 
to lay it down as a maxim, that there is 
no ſuch thing as poſthumous charity, 
There may be equity, and there may 
he propricty, in a laſt deſignation of 
earthly goods; but real or intrinſic ge- 
neroſity or benevolence there can be 
nong. | 


— more fpyris weſci Calaber Jubet boſprs, 

It is a modern ſuppoſition, nouriſhed 
by hope and weaknets, that leads people 
to reckon upon an act that dots not 
take place whilſt they are alive. I do 
not remember that any one of the apo. 
ſtles, the preachers and examples of 
every ſocial obligation, ever enforced 
the duty of teſtamentary acts of good- 
neſs : nor did David ſet apart a charge 
upon the revenue his ſon was to enjoy 
atter him, towards building a temple, 
which he found was not to be the glory 
of his own reign. | 

Another error, which I hope to ſet 
right, ariſes from the general idea of 
poverty, which ſeems not to be very 
well ſettled. The poor under your eye, 
and the poor unborn, ſtand in à very 
different relation of indigence together, 
Thus a crippled pennyleſs ſiſter, or an 
infirm —_— are thought by no means 
equal objects of bounty with the future 
offspring of a future beggar. All that 
I havetoſay to a perſuation of this ſort 
is, that I will affirm, a relation or de- 

ndant left to ſtarve, is in every article 
as true a beggar as any between St. 
Paul's and St. Peter's. Upon the 
whole, ſince money has no currency 
on the other fide of the grave, and no 
real value but in it's application on this, 
I could wiſh the lait diſpoſition of it 
were a. little better conſidered, It is 
but reaſonable, ſurely, to expect that 
thoſe who do no good with it whilk 
they live, ſhould do leſs miſchief with 


os 


i 1 | 
it when they Ys Eb %d 
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TFUHERE is no privilege of which 
an Engliſaman is ſo jealous, nor 

for which he ſo highly values the conſti- 
tution of his country, as the liberty that 
is allowed him, not cnly of thinking as 


he pleaſes, but of generouſly communt- 
cating his thoughts to the public. This 
glorious charter, limited as it is, and 
ought to be, by wholeſome laws, has in- 
finite advantages derived from it; Pe 


- 


ticularly 
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neularly as it tends to cultivate the li- 
beral arts, and helps to c on the 
great work of ſcience. But whether it 
is always for the improvement of our 
tate, any more than our morals, that 
we ſhould be allowed to realize our ſen- 


timents, eſpecially where the object falls 
— under the public eye, is 


2queſtion that may perhaps admit of a 


debate. 

Thus, for inſtance, if an ingenious 
gentlemen, for the greater embelliſh- 
ment of his private m. ſhould think 
proper to erect the head, or even the 
entire figure of a ſhaking Mandarine, 
between the buſts of Tully and De- 
moſthenes, or to exalt the divinities of 
Pekin to the ſame degree of honour in 
his gallery that he has already paid to 


the Grecian Venus and Apollo, it 


would be an infringement upon Britiſh 
| liberty to check his devotion. But if 
| the fame innovating taſte ſhould intrude 
upon the-Muſes ſhrine in our public 
fats of learning, I ſhould wiſh for ſome 
authority to ſtop ſo ſacrilegious an at- 
tempt. , | 
- The ſame care ſhould extend even to 
our amuſements ; I do not mean to de- 
bar any of them from their right of ap- 
pexring as often as their patrons pleaſe 
to call for them ; I would only aſſign 
them the proper limits of time and place, 
ad prevent their bringing any confu- 
boa upon themſelves and others. It is 
tertainly juſt that Harlequin ſhould flou- 
rh with his dagger of lath, and invert 
the order of nature, whenever he finds it 
teceſſary; but though I am delighted 
vith the ingenuity of my party-coloured 
friend, it would grieve me to ſee him ſo 
- —— his A. der as to introduce 
inſelf very familiarly into the com 
uShakeſprare and — * 
To carry this obſervation a little 
ligher, I think any one of our public en- 
ertainments, that more peculiarly be- 
lags to the refined part of the world, 
kould be preſerved from any alloying 
ature that may fink and debaſe it's 
nue, or make us look upon it's ſtan- 
ud below the original worth that it 
Fetends to claim. It is upon this ac- 
wunt that I cannot enough lament the 
ſirſent ſtate of our Italian opera, which 


his dan: to be continually declining, with- 

aur friendly hand to interpole, which 
* Tipht reſtore it to it's native purity, or 
| ks reit from total decay. But before 
| iv lind reformer can be met with, or 


if any ſuch ſhould apptar; before his en- 
deavours could hope tor any ſucceſs, it 
will be proper to examine our own tuſte, 
to find whether it will ſtand the trial, 
and whether we ſhould not think his 
care very impertinent and ill applied. 
At preſent our attention ſeem to-be 
ſo entirely fixed upon Air, that we think 
nothing enhances the value of an o 


ſo much as allowing the performers to 


introduce their own favourite ſongs at 
pleaſure ; and this elegant aſſortment, 
leleted from dramas of oppoſite ſub- 
jects, written by poets of irreconcileable 
geniuſes, and ſet to muſic by com- 
poſers of contrary feelings, is ſerved up, 
to our inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, and 
eagerly devoured under the modith title 
of a Paſticcio, 
If I may be permitted to enter into æ 
ſerious difquiſtion of this entertains 
ment, after what I have ſaid of it in a 
former paper, I mult beg leave to 
ſerve that the Italian opera carries much 
more meaning in it than one part of c 
audience is poſſibly aware of, and many 
of the other part are willing to allow; 
but it is therefore necellary to chuſe 
Metaſtaſio for the poet, upon whoſe 
ſingle merit this ſpecies of muſt 
ſtand or fall. | 
And here, notwithſtanding the laud- 
able partiality which diretts us to give 
the palm to our own countrymen, it 
muſt be confeſſed that this foreigner has 
at leaſt as good a title to it as any Eng- 
liſh tragedian of this century ; and if 
(like them too) he has not the advan- 
tage of ſtriking out much that is new, 
he has the happineſs of throwing an air 
of novelty upon the ſentiments which he 


adopts, by the agreeable dreſs he gives 


them, the advantageous point of 
view in which they are placed. 

It would be exceeding the bounds of 
this paper to dwell upon every peculiar 
excellency ; but it is no more than juſ- 
tice to enter into a fair examination 
and, without any invidious compariſon, 
to enquire whether his thoughts are not 
as pure and as claſſical ; his language as 
expreſhve and poetical ; his characters as 
dikingtly marked, as ſtrongly ſupported, 
and as judiciouſſy finiſhed ; his conduct 


of the drama as well carried on, and 


leading as clearly to the grand cataſtro- 
phe, as thoſe among the moſt admired 
of our modern writers. In the laſt cir- 
cumſtance he has a difficulty in his way, 
which the ableſt hand wou A 
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is wor uires every thing to 

brought — 9 it can- 
not but be obſerved with how maſterly 
a ſtep he deviates from the true to the 
feigned event, without confuſion, or 
ſwerving from the intention of his ori- 


an. 

But it is not ſufficient to examine 
Metaſtaſio's pretenſions by the common 
rules of criticiſm ; there is much more 
required of him than of the ordinary 
tragic poet; not only as he is confined 
to the meaſure of three acts, but even 
thoſe muſt be conciſely managed, to 
avoid the drowſineſs of a weary recita- 
tive. His dialoguc, therefore, and even 
his narration, is ſhort as it is clear; a 
ſigniſicant expreſſion, ſometimes a ſingle 
word, conveys a whole ſentiment, and 
that without leaving room for doubt, or 


throwing the leaſt obſcurity. His ſoli- 


loquies, where the compoſer has an op- 
portunity of introducing the accompa- 
nied recitative, perhaps the moſt noble 


of an opera, are not only diſtin- 


iſhed by the fineſt touches o , 
Fur — in all that variety Ro 
fition of paſſions, which naturally work 
in the human mind, when it is wrought 
up to the height of it's diſtreſs. His 
ſongs and choruſes, where all the power 
of muſic ought to combine, are made up 
of ſentiment ; theſe indeed are fo finely 
imagined, and finiſhed with ſo happy 
an elegance, that perhaps they would 
not ſutter by appearing even among the 
ancient Lyric writers. 

If this be true of our poet, (and 
ſurely it is but juſtice to allow him this) 
let us bring him upon the ſtage, attend- 
ed as he ought. And here it is not 
enough that the compoler be thoroughly 
{killed in all the art of muſic, and feel 
the whole force of it, but he muſt par- 
take of the poet's ſpirit, catch the flame 
through every ſcene, and be ſo far wrapt 
in the genius of his author as to pre- 
ſerve the ſame caſt of ſentiment through 
the whole work. This indeed is ſo ne- 
ceſſary an attention to his character, that 
a ſingle compoſer, though but of the ſe- 
cond claſs, who ſhall follow him with 
affect ĩon, and enter into a ſocial feelin 
with him as far as he is capable, will 
do him more juſtice than a Maite of the 

Ableſt maſters at his heels, who perform 
we alternate ſervices, and conſider his 
ſeparately, without having regard 


to the ynion and harmony of the whole, 


But let the poet and his attendant hars { 
moniſt be ever ſo happily united, there 
is ſtill a reaſoning, but perhaps not the 
more feeling part of mankind, who will 
by no means allow the opera any dra- 
matic merit, and conſequently depriye 
it at once of it's diſtinguiſhing worth, 
Their judgment, it icems, is irreparably 
hurt, in finding heroes conquering, ri. 
vals contending, lovers deſpairing,to the 
ſound of muſic ; and they cannot recon- 
Cile it to their ſenſes, that people who 
ſeem diſcourſing upon very intereſting 
ſubjects ſhould be obliged to do it by 
time and meaſure. The learned 
theſe will probably meet with an a 
logy, from ſomething ſimilar — 
Grecian ſtrage; and the others will do 
well to conſider whether they are not li- 
teral critics in muſic, as grammarians 
are in learning: perhaps they cannot ſe. 

arate from harmony the idea of the 
ddle-ſtrings and pipes, any more than Gar 
theſe can from language the invariable "ay 
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chime of adverb, conjuction, and prepo- lette 
ſition; whereas the mulic we are — rar 
ing of is the voice of nature, in her va- Cerat 
rious accents of joy, grief, rage, lamen- to th, 
tation, pity or deſpair. The notes in- cr 
deed are diveſted of their wildneſs, haye meroi 
their temperaments, cadences, and li- ers th 
mits; but they ſeem to be no other than Juirec 
the laws which nature has ſet them, and Ha 
their bounds are too nicely concealed to tunin 
have the appearance of borrowing any _ 
thing trom art. 3 

A diſtinguiſhing ear, or rather a feel- ul the 
ing beart, that yields to the impreſſion WY "pu 
which a noble accompaniment carries erwa 


with it, will be ſo far from calling off many x 
his attention from the principal part,or 


conſidering the additional harmony as they cor 
the effe& of mechanic art, that it will packs o 
more intimately ſtrike him as a ſympa- une at 
thetic ſenſe, which ariſes in the mind i- Lich wh 
ſelf, unconnected and independent of; =1 J 
any aſſiſtance from without. Even Th hz 
thoſe whoſe ideas are leſs abſtracted = 
but who have ſouls prepared for the re * 
ception of harmony, whey: She r 
from the orcheſtra the animating ſtrains une y 
or dying falls, as Shakeſpeare exprene _ 
it, will, without any critical reflections in 
conſider them as having the ſame effec 15 meth 
upon the ear, as a well-painted ſcene gland : 
upon the eye, where that man woul differ 
ſurely wrong his imagination much . t 
who, inſtead of indulging it in the ſup of! 
ſed reality of rocks, woods, and river "yaa g: 

en 


| * 
check his fecling at wy 7 


25 canvas and colours. 

If theſe obſervations are at all found- 
ed upon truth, an opera, well conduct- 
ed, muſt be one of the noblelt repreſen- 
tations that lies within the reach of mi- 
mic art, and conſequently there cannot 
be too much care and attention employ - 
ed to produce it with every advantage, 
How this will beſt be effected, may per- 

be worth the enquiry ; but it can 

y be ſo upon a ſuppoſition that the 
thing iclelf has y a great ſhare of 
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There cannot indeed bea ſtronger ridi- 

cule than to give an air of importance 
to amuſements, if they are in them-, 
ſelves contemptible and void of real 

talte ; but if they are the object and care 
of the judicious and polite, and really 

deſerve that diſtinction, the conduct of 
them is certainly of conſequence, as that 
alone will determine the public appro- 

bation, and by that only their patrous 

can preſide over them with dignity. 


Ne CLXXII. THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
TL © | 
HE impatience of the public to 
be farther inſtructed in the Royal 
Game of Happineſs has no doubt been 
very great ſince your publication of m 
letter on that ſubject the 121th of la 
month ; for c_ _ _ is — conſi- 
derable, the deſire o ing the game 
to the beſt advantage — A > be ex- 
ceſſive ; and where the —— are 2 
merous, (though the generality of play- 
ers think — too fe) the lie re- 
quired muſt be almoſt infinite. 

Had it not been for this truly enter- 
taining game, Adam and Eve, with all 
their innocence, had paſſed their hours 
but dully even in paradiſe. Before the 
fall they played the game in it's origi” 
ml purity, and with the utmoſt (kill ; 
afterwards indeed they were guilty of 
many revokes and overſights, as were 
thei immediate deſcendants, though 
they conſumed an, immenſe quantity of 
packs of cards. Methuſelah ſpent more 
time at the than any man; but 
vith what ſucceſs is not abſolutely cer- 
uin. Tradition, with tolerable exact- 
tels, handed down the rules of play 
from father to ſon, to the death of So- 

who in his younger years was 
great lover of this ber it ode 
tecume various me} uncertain, by the 
melties and innovations that were every 
Mere introduced into it. In France 


* * 4 play has 2 Be) 
dgland another; in it is pla 
pay Giferent elle opp in Peru. 
rom the corruption of this Royal 
of Happineſs are derived all our 
rolern games: and ſo fond are we of 
belt inventions, that the true old game 


mankind, that it was 


is almoſt im 
py is it therefore for the world and me, 
that neither the ſplendid honours of the 
bar, the reverend dignſties of the church, 
the profound reſearches of phyſic, nor 
the aerial caſtle of politics, have divert - 
ed my attention from the more honour- 
able and uſeful inveſtigation of the long- 
loſt rules of this Royal Game of Hap- 
pineſs. 


When I conſidered that every ſcience 


has it's myſtery, that chymiſtry has it's 
philoſopher's - ſtone, geomery it's qua- 
drature of the circle, aſtronomy it's 
longitude, mechanics it's perpetual mo- 
tion, and natural philoſophy it's gravita- 
tion; it ſoon occurred to me that ſocial , 
life muſt likewiſe have it's occult my- 
ſery,which,like a key · ſtone in architec- 
ture,ſuſtains and — — the whole edi - 
fice. When I conſidered the various and 
general principles of animated life, I 
plainly perceived that Play was the great 
pervading power, from the leviathan that 
{porteth in the waters, to the microſco- 
pic inſe& that wantons inviſibly in the 
air. When I conſidered that the mighty 
fabric of the great univerſe might only 
be a Great Game played at by ſuperior 
exiſtences, I was led to think that it 


s agreeable to the moſt reverential 


idexs of nature to — that life was 
nothing elſe than Play. And when 1 
likewiſe conſidered that the paſſion for 
gaming was univerſally inant in 
natural re« 
medy for all cares, and the only amuſe- 
ment of the irkſome hours, { readily 
diſcovered that life was indeed nothing 
more than a certain term allotted to play 
at the Royal Game of ak, 8. 

As the great 2 of this Game de- 

3 


perceptibly forgotten. Hap- | 
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p:nds principally upon the playing well 
the court cards, as ſoon as I ſhall have 
procured a patent for the ſole and cx- 
cluſive privilege of teaching, (which I 
make no doubt of obtaining, by the ta- 
vour of ſome great men, my particular 
friends who have more than once pulled 
of their hats tome; and one in particular, 
who was fo graciouſly odndetrrnd ng as 
to aik me one day what o'clock it was) 
I ſhall then take care to appoint under- 
teachers in every pariſh, to inſctuct the 
good people in the country in he bet 
and propereſt manner of pla the ſe- 
venth cards, which when they are tho- 
rough maſters of, they will ſoon become 
perte&t in playing the other cards. 
Having in my former letter touched 
upon the general properties of the game, 
in compliance with my promiſe, 
ſubjoin the moſt neceſſary rules and di- 
rect ions for attaining a thorough know- 


ledge of this Royal Game. 


RULES any DIRECTIONS 
FOR PLAYING AT THE 
ROYAL GAME OF HAPPINESS, 


* WHEN you begin a new game, recall 
to your memory the manner in which 
you played the — one, that you 
may avoid a repetition of the ſame miſ- 
takes. 

When you have well conſidered the 

card you are about to play, play it with 
Readineſs and compoſure; and be ſure 
not to betray any ſuſpicion of your own 
ignorance. ' 

When you ſhuffle or cut, do it above- 
board, to prevent any ſuſpicion of de- 
ceit. 
If you have won a large ſhare of the 
ſtake, by playing a particular card well, 
be cautious of venturing it all on 

ſingle card in the fame deal, unleſs you 

play 3 forced game. 

hether you play a ſmall or a great 
» game, exert your beſt ik ill; and take care 
not to diſcover the badneſs of your hand 
by peeviſhneſs or fretting. 

Obſerve the play of . and draw 
conſequences trom it for the improve- 
ment of your own game. ? 

If you play at court; remember to 
hold up your hand, and attend to the 
fineſſes of the place; If you play your 
cards well there, you may conclude 
yourſelf a tolerable maſter of the game. 

When you are in'the country, play 
frequently with your neighbours ud te- 


* 


here 
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nants ; they generally play better than 

finer lolks, — will . | 
ou in the plain rules of the . 

r Avoid the eral error of this? me, 

of fancying rey body plays better 

at it than yourſetf. 

If you agree with a lady to go halves 
with her, the agreement once made, 
you are not at liberty afterwards to find 
fault with her game. 

Whoever drops a card, loſes it ; and 
one card loſt is of very bad conſequence 
in the game. 

When a card is once played, it can 
never be recalled. 

Seldom play from your own hand; 
you win moſt by playing into the hands 
of other people. | 

Teach your children toplay the game 
early, and be ſure to put money in their 
— for if they wait for it till. 
your death, it may be too late to learn 
the game. N 


ood humour is a more neceſſary re- 


quiſite at this game than 2 ſenſe; but 
where both are joined, ſucceſs is almoſt 
certain. 

The. greateſt proficients in all other 

mes are the moſt ignorant at his: the 
bet players are thoſe that practiſe molt 
in their own families. 

Kings and princes are generally 
ſtrangers to the game, and their mini- 
{ters want time to learn it. 

Great dignitaries in the church, and 
moſt beneficed clergymen, are too indo- 
lent to play at it in public; and their 
curates are forced to be lookers-on, for 
want of a ſufficient allowance to pay for 
their cards. 

Poets and authors have ſometimes 
ſtruck a bold ſtroke in the game; but 
of all men living they are the moſt liable 
to miſtakes : and it is generally obſerv- 
able that the whole table is againſt them. 

Moſt new-married —_— are ſuc- 
ceſsfulat firſt ſetting out; but before the 
whole pack is played, they commonly 
loſe all attention to the game. 

It is remarkable that young people 
oy —— than old; for avarice is the 

ane of the 3 N 
I ſhould — Mr. Fitz-Adam, 


to continue theſe my rules and obſerva- 


tions, if I did not find myſelf running 
into length; and as it is my intention to 


publiſh ver ſhortly a volume upon the 
ſubjeR, I fall trouble you no more at 


this time, than to aſſure you, that Lam, 
Sir, your moſt faithful humble 17 


N' 


greatly improve 


rival 
man, 
cord 
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N* CLxxII. THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 1756. 


T was the advice of an old friend of 
mine upon his death-bed to his ſon, , 
who had been guilty af ſome enormous 


offences which he withed to keep con- 
c:aled, that he hould take care how he 


offered himſelf as a candidate for a ſeat. 


in parliament ; for that an oppoſition 
would. be like Doom's-day to him, when 
all his ſins would be remembered and 
brought to light. This is generally the 
caſe at elect ions; the moſt ſecret 2Aions 


revealed, but the aſhes of their anceſtors 
xr: ranſacked in the grave, to ſupp:y 
matter for ſcandal and defamation. 
Common as this ebſervation may be, 
it will enable us to account for all the 
malice and uncharitableneſs which we 
meet with in the world. We are all 
candidates for wealth, honour, or fame, 
and cannot bear that another ſhould ſuc- 
(«td in what ourſelves have failed. 
But why the ſpirit of defamation 
ſhould be ſo frequently exerted againit 


Death, by putting an end to rivalſhip, 
ſhould, one would think, put an end to 


valſkhip; and the grave, that buries the 
man, ſhould bury 410 his fatlings. But, 
«cording to Shakeſpeare— 


The #vrx. that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 


It is indeed very hard, that death,which 
pays all other debts, ſhould be able to 
make no compoſition with envy : yet ſo 
is; and, excepting a late memorable 
nſtznce, where the virtues of a great 
nd good man were too glaring in his 
Ut to be forgotten at his death, I have 
cacely known it to be otherwiſe. The 
ies, indeed, whom I am always am- 
ditious of honouru , have too much 
rutleneſo and good-humour to defame 
tede:d, cſpeciall their dead hyſbands. 
After burying the yery worſt in the 
world, it is uſual with them, on a ſecond 
Wriage with the beſt, to put them 
yin mind of the complying diſpoſi- 
duns and other virtues of their poor dear 
* buſband. 

Happy is it that the works of men of 
Fit, learning, and genius, have juſtice 


BY tha after their deaths 3 though I 


. writin 


the dead, is a matter ſomewhat puzzling. | 


al the ar:imoſities which aroſe from that 


am apt to belive the merit we aſcribe to 
them then has it's foundation in ill-na- 
ture; as by admiring the 1 of 
the dead, we are enabled, by the com- 
. to condemn thoſe of the living. 
e read the works of the former with a 
deſire to find out beauties, and of the 
latter to diſcover faults. Our acquaint- 
ance with an author is another circum- 
ſtance againſt him. We are too apt to 


conncct the foibles of his liſe with what 


of the candidates themſelves are not only. 


he writes; and if he has unfortunately + 
wanted talents to ſhine in converſation, 

we are ally blind to the wit of his 
The reaſoning of an atheiſt 
in proof of a firſt cauſe, or of a libertine 
for morality, is ſure tobe laughed at by 
thoſe who — them; and it is on 
when a man's writings can beſeparated 

from his life, that they will be read with 

candour and impartiality. It may be 
obſerved farther, that in a country like 
ours, where party is apt to inflyenge: 
eyery thing, a man that profeſſes himſelf 
openly on one ſide of the queſtion, will 
never be allowed the leaſt degree of me- 

rit by thoſe on the other. Of this the 
immortal Milton is a witneſs, whoſe at- 
tachments to Cromwell had thrown ſuch 
a cloud over his abilities at the Reſtora- 
tion, that the copy of the nobleſt poem · 


in the world was not only fold for a mere. 
_ trifle, but many years elapſed before it 


was diſcayered to be a work worth read- 
ing. Even Addiſon, whole Spectators 
and other eſſays are deſervedly the ad- 
miration of all who read them, and by 
compariſon with which it is a, kind of 
faſhion to condemn all other writingsof 
the ſame kind, gives us to underitand in 
his Spectator, Number, DXL11. and elſe- 
where in that work, that he met with as 
* as any of his ſucceſſors. 
1 


\ 


ve been led by theſe reflections 


ſeriouſly to conſider what method an au- 
thor ought to take to ſecure tohiswritin 
the approbation of the public while he is 
ſill alive. It was the laying of Doctor 
Radcliff to a young phytician, who aſk- 
ed him what he ſhould do to get prac- 
tice—* Turn atheiſt, and make your- 
« ſelf talked of. But though many a 
young phyſician may have availed him- 
{elf of this advice, there are other prac- 
tices that may ſucceed better with an 
„er authors 


7 
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author. Perſonal ſlander has always 
been eſteemed a very excellent method, 
and ſo indeed has wantonneſs ; but 


| where both are happily blended in the 


ſame work, as one ſometimes ſees them 
in very modern performances they ſcl- 
dom fail of drawing the attention of the 
public. I have known naſtineſs at- 
tended with very nappy effects, inaſ- 
much as it frequently ſupphes the want 


of wit, and is ſure of exciting the laugh 


in the genteeleſt companies. That the 
ladies are not diſpleaſed at it, is eaſy to 
be accounted for; naſtineſs is a ſtranger 
to'them, and therefore entitled to their 


re , 
"Pris an author unfortunately wants 


talents for this kind of writing, there is 
nothing left for him that I know of, but 
to die as faſt as he can, that hjg, works 
may ſurvive him. But the diſadvan- 
tage even in this caſe is, that common 
and natural deaths are but very little 


_ _ talked of; fo that a man may give up 


the ghoſt to no manner of purpole: it is 
therefore moſt ' earneſtly to be recam- 
mended to all authors who are ambi- 
tious of ſudden and laſting fame, that 
they ſet about ſome device to get them- 
ſelves hanged, The ants — 
0 


more univerſally read than any ot 


the papers, and the deaths it records 
— authentic and 28 — 
good dying-ſpeech would be an excel- 
tent — So author's works, and 
make every body purchaſers, An ad- 
vertiſement like the following could ne- 
ver fail exciting curioſity 6 jg 


Tuts day are publiſhed, the Politi- 
cdl, Moral, and Entertaining Works of 


Thomas Crambo, Eſq. now under ſen- 


tence of death in Newgate, for a ra 
and murd W. 82 4 5 Pe 
Under theſe circumſtances, indeed, an 


author may taſte of fame before death; 
and take Wis leap from the cart, with 


this comfortable aſſurance, that he has 


embraced- the only opportunity in his 
— of making a proviſion for his fa- 


muy. | 
If it ſhould be aſked, why the havi 
committed a rape or a murder ſhou 


raiſe the curioſity of the public to per. 
uſe the author's works? the anſweris, 
that people who do ſpirited things, are 
ſuppoſed to write in a ſpirited manner, 
It is for this reaſon that we are ſo fond 
of the hiſtories of warriors and great 
men, who, though they have happened 
to eſcape the allows, ave done ſome. 
thing every day to ſhew that they de. 
ſerved it. 8 
It is indeed as much to be wondered 
at as lamented, that while every author 
knows how eſſential it is both to his 
fame and the ſupport of his family, to 
get himſelf hanged, that we not ſee the 
words Executed at Tyburn, always 
ſubjoined to his name in the title · page 
of his works. I hope it is not that ay. 
thors have leſs regard for their families 
than other men, that this is not uſually 
the caſe: for as to the love of life, we 
cannot ſuppoſe them to be poſſeſſed of 


it in an equal degree with other people; 
nor can they poſi be ignorant, that 
the world will have a particular ſatiſ. 
faction in hearing that they have made 
ſo deſirable an end. 

As for myſelf, I am an old man, and 
have not ſpirit enough to engage in an 
of thoſe enterpriſes that would entit 
my works to univerſal eſteem. It was 
expected, indeed, that when I declared 
in my firſt paper againſt meddling with 
religion, I would avow myſelf an atheiſt 
in the ſecond ; but this is a diſcovery 
that I have not hitherto thought proper 
to make: nor have LY any ſtrokes of 
perſonal abuſe, lewdneſs, or naſtineſs, 
endeavoured to introduce my papers in- 
to every family. And, to confeſs the 
truth, I have at preſent no deſigns of 
committing any capital offence; deing, 
as I faid before, too old to raviſh, and 
having too tender a diſpoſition to com- 
mit a murder. I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with going on in the old way, 
and leave my writings to ſhift for them. 
ſelves, withoutdeputing the Ordinaryof 
Newgate to publiſh an account of thy 
birth, parentage, and education, the 
trial, confeſſion, conderination, ; 
execution, of the author, together with 
a catalogue of the works Er has left be. 
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N* CEXXIV. THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1786. 


HE following letter has fo ge- 

nuine and natural an air, that I 
cannot doubt of Wh colon o_ 2 cor- 
reſpondent, who has experienced ev 
— 29A he has deſcribed: I ſhall 
therefore lay it before my readers with- 
out the alteration of a ſingle word, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
1e, 

AMON G the variety of ſubjects with 
which you have entertained and in- 
ſtructed the public, I do not remember 
that you have any where touched upon 
the folly and madneſs of ambition; 
which, for the benefit of thoſe who are 
diſatisfied with their preſent ſituations, 
Ideg leave to illuſtrate by giving the 

hiſtory of my own life. 
I am the fon of a younger brother of 
a good family, who at his deceaſe left 
me a little fortune of a hundred pounds 
wh I was put early to Eton ſchool, 
re I learnt Latin and Greek ; from 
whence I went to the univerſity, where 
Jlarnt——not totally to forget them. 
Icame to my fortune while I was at 
college; and having no inclination to 
follow any profeſſion, I removed myſelf 
totown, x. lived for ſome time as moſt 


young gentlemen do, by ſpending four 


times my income. But it was my ha 
222 it was too * fall in 

and to marry a very amiable youn 
creature, whoſe — was ju full: 
cient to repair the breach made in my 
own, With this agreeable companion 
I retreated to the country, and endea- 
voured as well as I was able to ſquare 
ay wiſhes to my circumitances. In 
this endeavour I ſucceeded ſo well, that 
ercept a few private hankerings after a 
little more than I poſſeſſed, and now- 
and-then a ſigh when a coach - and · ſix 
to _ by me in my walks, 
vas a very happy man. 
I can truly 4 you, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, that though our family cecono- 
my was not much to be boaſted of, and 
u conſequence of it, we were frequently 
Civen to great ſtreights and difficylties, 
experienced more real ſatisfaction in 
this humble ſituation, than I have ever 
ſince in more enviable circum- 


Faces, We were ſometimes, indeed, a 


little in debt; but when 


came 
in, the pleaſure of diſcharging what we 
owed was more than an equivalent for 
the pain it put us to: though the 
narrowneſs of our circumſtances ſub- 
jected us to many cares and anxieties, 
it ſerved to kegp the body in action as 
well as the mind: for as our garden was 
ſomewhat large, and required more 
hands to keep it in order than we coyld 
afford to hire, we laboured daily in it 
ourſelves, and drew health from our 
neceſſities. 

I had a little boy, who was the de- 
light of my heart, and who probably 
might have been ſpoilt by nurſing, if 
the attention of his 8 had not — 
otherwiſe employed. His mother was 
naturally of a ſickly conſtitution; but 


the affairs of her ily, as they en- 
groſſed all her thoughts, gave her no 
time for complaint. The ordinary trou- 


bles of life, which to thoſe who have' 
nothing elſe to think of are almoſt in- 
ſupportable, were leſs terrible tous than 
to perſons in eaſier circumſtances : for 
it is a certain truth, however your read- 
ers may pleaſe to receive it, that where 
the mind is divided between many cares, 
the anxiety is lighter than where there 
is only one to contend with. Or even 
in the happielt ſituation, in the midſt of 
eaſe, health, and affluence, the mind is 
erally ingenious in tormenting it- 
Rf, — immediate enjoyment of 
thoſe invaluable bleſſings, by the pain- 
ful ſuggeſtion that they are too great 
for continuance, 
Theſe are the reſlections that I have 

made fince : for I do not attempt to 
deny that I ſighed frequently for an ad- 
dition to my fortune. The death of a 
diſtant relation, which happened five 
years aſter our marriage, gave me this 
addition, and made me for a time the 
happieſt man living. My income was 
now increaſed to fix hundred a year; 
and I hoped, with a little ceconomy, to 
be able to make a figure with it. But 
the ill health of my-wife, which in leſs 
eaſy circumſtances had not touched me 
ſo nearly, was now conſtantly in my 
thoughts, and ſoured all my enjoyments. 
The conſciouſneſs too of having ſuch 


an eſtate to leave my boy, made out 
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anxious to preſerve him, that, inſtead of 
ſuffering him to run at pleaſufe where 
he pleated, and to grow b 
ciſe, I almoſt deſtroyed him by confine- 
ment. We now did nothing in our gar-, 
den, becauſe we were in circumſtances 
to have it kept by others: but as air and 
exerciſe were neceſſary for our healths, 
we-reſolved to abridge ourſelves in ſome 
wnneceflary articles, and to ſet up an 
equipage. This in titne brought with 
it a train of expencrs, which we had 
neither prudence to foreſee, nor courage 
to prevent : for as it enabled us to ex- 
tend the circuit of our viſts, it greatly 
encreaſed our acquaintance, and ſub- 
jected us to the neceſſity of making con- 
tinual entertainments at home; in return 
for all thoſe which we were invited to 
abroad. The charges thatattended this 
new manner of living were much too 
great for the income we poſſeſſed; inſo- 
much, that we founctourſelves in a ſhort 
ſpace of time more neceſſitous than ever. 
Pride would not fuffer' us to lay down 
our equipage ; and to live in a manner 
unſuitable to it, was what we could not 
bear to think of, To pay the debts T 
had contracted, -T was ſoon forced to 
mortgage, and at laſt to fell, the belt 
part ot my eſtate ; and as it was utterly 
zmpoſhble to keep up the parade any 
longer, we thought it adviſeable to re- 
move of a ſudden, to fell our coach in 
town, and to look out for a new ſitua- 
rion at-a great diſtance from our ac- 
quaintance, W 2 
But, unfortunately for my peace, I 
carried the habit of experce along with 
me, and was very near ling reduced to 
abſolute want, when, by the unexpected 
death of an uncle, and his two ſons, who 
died within a few weeks of each other, 


] ſucceeded to an eſtate of ſeven thouſand 


pounds a year. 

And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, both you 
and your readers will undoubtedly cal] 
me a very happy man: and fo indeed I 
was. I ſet about the regulation of my fa- 
mily with the moſt pleaſing ſatisfattion. 
The ſplendor of my equipages, the mag- 
nificence of my plate, the crowd of ſer- 
vants that attended me, the elegance of 
my houſe and furniture, the grandeur of 
my park and gardens, the haxury of my 
table, and the court that was every where 
paid me, gave me inexpreſſible delight, 
10 long as they were novelties: but no 


ſConer were they become habitual to me, 


ardy by exer- 
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than I loſt all manner of reliſh for them; 
and I diſcovered in a very little time, 
that by having nothing to wiſh for, f 
had — to _ My appetite 

ew pa by ſatiety, a tua] 
crowd 8 viſitors robbed me of 
meſtic enjoyment, my ſervants plagued 
me, and ox graen . — 

But the curſe of greatneſs did not end 
here. Daily experience convinced nie, 
that I was compelled to live more for 
others than for myſelf. My uncle had 
been a great party-man, and a zealons 
oppoſer of all miniſterial meaſures ; and, 
as his eſtate was the largeſt of any gen, 


tleman's in the country, he ſupported an 


intereſt in it beyond any of his compe- 
titors. My father had been greatly ob- 
liged by the court party, which deter- 
mined me in gratitude to declare myſelf 
on that ſide: but the difficulties I hadto 
encounter were too many and too great 
for me; inſomuch that I have been haf. 
fled and defeated in almoſt every thing 
I have undertaken, To deſert the caule 
I have embarked in, would diſgrace me; 
and to go greater lengths in it, would 
undo me. I am engaged in a r 
ſtate of warfare with the principal gen- 
try of the county, and am curſe by my 
tenants and dependents for compelling 
them at every election to vote (as the 
are pleaſed to tell me) contrary to thei 
conſcience. | 

My wife and I had once pleaſed our- 
ſelves with the thought of being uſeful 
to the neighbourhood, by dealing out 
our charity to the poor and induſtrious; 
but the perpetual hurry in which we live, 
renders us incapable of look ing out for 
objects ourſelves; and the agents we 
intruſt are either pocketing our bounty, 
or beſtowing it on the undeſerving. At 
night, when we retire'to reſt, we are 
venting our complaints on the miſeries 
of the . , and praying heartily for the 
return of that peace which was only the 
companion of our humble ſituation. 

This, Sir, is my hiſtory ; and if you 
give it a place in your paper, it may 
terve to inculcate this important trutu, 
that where pain, ſickneſs, and abſolute 
want, are out of the queſtion, no exter- 
nal change of circumſtances can make a 
man more laſtingly happy than he was 
before. It is to an ignorance of this 
truth, that the univerſal diſſatisfaction 
of mankind is principally to be aſcribed. 
Care is the lot of life ; and he that 
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upires to greatneſs, inhopes to get rid 
ot it, is like one who throws himſelf 
into à furnace, to avoid the ſhivering 
of an 2gue. 


The only ſatisfa&ion I can enjoy in 


30 


my preſent fituation is, that it has rot 
pleaſed Heaven in it's wrath to make 
me a king. I am, Sir, your conſtant' 
reader, and moſt humble ſervant, ; 


A. B. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
ns, 

OU muſt have frequently obſerved 
Y upon the face of that uſeful piece 
of machinery, a clock, the minute and 
hour-hands,in their revolutions throu gh 
the twelve divions of the day, to 
nat only ſhifting continually from one 
kyure to another, but to ſtand at times 
in a quite oppoſite direction to their for- 
mer bearings, and to each other. Now, 
| conceive this to be pretty much the 
al: with that complicated piece of Me- 
chaniſm, a modern female, or young 
woman of faſhion : for as ſuch I was ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider that part of the 
ſpecies, as having no power to deter- 
mine their own motions and appear- 
ances, but as acted upon by the mode, 
ad ſet to any point, which the party 
who took the lead, or (to ſpeak more 
properly) it's Regulator, pleaſed. But 
it has ſo happened in the circumrota- 
ten of modes and faſhions, that the 
pelent ſet are not only moving on con- 
taually from one pretty fancy and con- 
ceit to another, but have departed quite 
ade from their former principles ; di- 
ung from each other in acircumſtance 
vnerein they were always accuſtomed 


Ir unite; and uniting where there was 
e der wont to be a diſtinction or dif- 
＋ krence, 

\t Ido not know whether I make myſelf 
re ficiently underſtood ; but you will ea- 
es uy comprehend my dritt, when I tell 
be au that the prevailing mode, in reſpect 
he a dreſs, is at preſent to have no mode 
all, There is now no ſuch thing as 
we aunform among the ladies, no dutiful 
T7 tnformity to the pattern, or ſtandard, 
5 u beretofore: but the mode is laid open, 


Uthere appears the ſame ſpirit againſt 
incluſive faſhion, as againſt an exclu- 
trade. The pride now is to get as 
Sway as poſſible, not only from the 
Nigar, but from one another, and that 
u well in the firſt principles of dreſs, 
a it's ſubordinate decorations : fo 
W's fluctuating humour is perpetu · 


ally ſhewing itſelf in ſome new and par- 
ticular fort of cap, flounce, knot, or 
tippet ; and every woman that you 
meet, affects independency, and to ſet 
up tor herſelf. 

. Now, as I profeſs myſelf to be a ſticx- 
ler for liberty, and againſt all invidious 
lanitations, as well as a lover of variety, 
and an encourager of invention, I am 
therefore not diſpleaſed with theſe fair 
independents for this notable attempt of 
theirs to vindicate the honour and tree- 
dom of their own tancies and judgments 
upon this occaſion. But as they have 
wandered away from each other in the 
ſeveral articles of dreſs, ſo have they 
united altogether as happily in a point 
which cannot fail of recommending it- 
ſelf to ſuch as have a critical car, and 
are apt to be offended with any diſagree- 
ment of ſound, namely, in Voice and 
Elocution, in which they maintaina ſur- 
prizing uniformity. A friend of mine, 
whoſe ear (as you will perceive from 
what I am going to relate of him) is not 
turned for our modern oratory, was in- 
troducing the other day ſome uncourtly 
obſervations upon this head, which I 
ſhall take the freedom to ſet down at 
full length. 

© The beauty and power of ſpeech,” 
ſays he, was wont to be the reſult of 
© clearneſs and perſpicuity ; of a diſtinct 
© and harmonious elocution; of a juſt 
© and proper cadence ; together with a 
© natural and eaſy diverſity of manner 
* andphraſe, growing out of the ſubject, 
and congenial with it. Converſation 
© 1s never fo pleaſing, as when it is 
* compoled of a well-ordered variety of 
* perſons and characters, tempering and 
* recoramending each other; where the 
* forward and importunate are qualified 


© and reſtrained by the difhdent and the 
© modeſt ; the bold and peremptory, by 
© the more ſupple and complaiſant ; 


© where the ſpirited with the meek, the 
lively with the ſedate, make a happy 
mixture, and all together go into 

« compoſition of an agreeable ſociety, 
8 « Whereas 
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© that when attempted by unſkilful 
© hands, has ſomething in it mightily 
« overbearing ; though theytell me, when 
© exerciſed by ſuch as are qualified for 


5 mY it, and mixed with ether inſtruments, 


© it will anſwer very well. Such is the 
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elevation above the ordinary level, and 

* diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a round 

© and ſonorous elocution; ſo there are 

others of the ſame claſs, who, ſceing 

© nature has not furniſhed them with an 

© adequate —_ of lungs, or with or- 
0 


* Whereas the converſation of the fe- lation of their perſons, and are ſo u- - 
male world,” continues my triend, © is * dious to furniſh out a variety of enter. 5 
© at preſent all out of the ſame piece: all * tainment to the eye, — . ; 
« diſtinftions are taken away, and the lected to make a ſuitable roviſion f 4 
« ſeveral ranks and orders among them * the ear; and that, ſhould love chance f 
© laid into one. There is one line of to ſtraggle in at the former, he may N 
« ſentiment, air, manner, tone, and * yet find his way out at the latter, And 7 
©« phraſe, running through the whole, I have frequently remarked, that when 4, 
« and no diſcerning, for a few ſeconds, * a female of this turn, with her fails 8 
4 a young woman with fix or eight * and ſtreamers out, has begun to bear 

hundred pounds to her fortune, from * down, in hopes of a prize, the object fr 
4 a dutchels, eſpecially if ſhe happens of the chace has frequently ſheered = 
© to have been allowed to keep company off, and left her to complain of her F 
« with her betters. I know ſeveral of ill ſucceſs to thoſe much fitter com. "4 
© theſe humble companions, who, with * panions, the winds and waves, P 
* no leis impropriety than impotence, © Now, the members of this claſs are ; 
are ever ſtraining themſelves and their © the moſt conſiderable in point of num. 4 
* throats in company, to get upon a le- © bers: but when, upon my retiring 
vel with their quality friends; and at * from ſome of theſe, and betaking my. ig 
© all other times you ſhall ſee them af- * felf to a diſtant and more pexceable 3 
fecting to {peak (as the Latins well © quarter of the room, I have fallen ig 4. 
« exprels it) ore rotundo, full and ſo- © with others, -whoſe converſation has and 
© norous, round and peremptory, with © been of a more moderate caſt, and more 

© a very deciſive emphaſis, as if there * under the wind, yet I have Kill ob- . 
could lie no appeal from their ſentence; * ſerved the ſame monotony to prevail, 

taking a larger ſcope for utterance, by * the fame conformity of manner and V 
© opening their mouths to a diſpropor- * phraſe, and that their pipes were all 101 
© tionate width; inſomuch that I have © tuned to the ſame quality note. For, * 
looked upon myſelf, while in their as in the former inſtance, the gene- f 
company, as fitting in the midit of *© rality of thoſe in high life are ever — 
© halt a ſcore hautboys, a ſort of muſic * raiſing their voices toa proportionable there 


6 — — of ourpreſent women = framed for a more bold and vo- '$ 
of faſhion; which, though it may tend © Juble utterance, have therefore a good ng 
© to ſpoil many a pretty mouth, can deal of what Tully calls the concifum the n: 
never recommend an indifferent one. ac minutum; a laconic, mincing kind Bel 
And hence it is that there is ſo great a of ſpeech, extremely quick and pe- 4d 
© ſcarcity of originals, and that the ear remptory, equally emphatical and de- ny 
« is ſuch a daily ſufferer from an iden- cifive, and generally enforced with 1 ofa fl 
* tity of phraſe ; whether it be waſtly, © ſhort dictatorial bridle and nod of the * 
© borridly, abominably, immenſely, or ex- “head, as an inconteſtable ratificationaf WW daf 
© cefſruvely; which, with three or four © what they are pleaſed to affirm or de- T3 
© more calculated for the ſame Swiſy- © ny. And thete, as well as the above- N. 
like ſervice, make up the whole ſcale © mentioned, have multitudes of int. | - | 
or gamut of modern female converſa- rior admirers and _— in their chere 
© tion. © train, preſſing eloſe behind, and tread- Imsr 

© There are many cauſes aſſigned,” ing upon their heels. door 
continues he, why ſo many of the * It is true, I am an enemy, for e en b. 
males live ſingle ; and it has been * moſt part, to that reigning practices Noro 
© principally aſcribed to the cheap * making the perſon, who laſt left th 1 
* and eaſy opportunities of gratifica- / company, a ſubject for general cant ' hab! 
tion which fall in their way. Now © by thoſe that remain: yet, wheneve im 
© this may in a great meaſure be true; any of theſe non-originals (whom vw un 
© but our ſine ladies forget, that while © cannot ſo properly pronounce to * 521 


ey are daily making tome new reve» * fall of thomſebver, AW ry 


* - 


% ſhall have taken her leave, and 
got the door upon her back, the 
company, in my opinion, ſhould have 
« free ſcope and licence to go into an im- 
© mediate enquiry, who ſhe is, what for- 
tune ſhe has, what her education has 
1 been, whether hand ſome , tolerable,or, 
Kc. and fo on through the uſual 
« courſe of particulars, In ſhort—" 

My friend was going on in the ſame 
train, when I interpoſed, and began to 
expoſtulate with him upon ſome of the 
above particulars. * Nay, nay,” fays he, 
do not think me partial neither ; I may 
+ perhaps give them their revenge upon 
© our ſex at ſome future opportunity; 
ind fo left me. 


5 HH ob oo” Y oO © cr_ WO XS, Wy 


g Upon the whole, I very much ſuſpect 

8 (3s I aid before) that my friend's ear 
4 is none of the beſt; but at the ſame time 
ie ] muſt do him the' juſtice to obſerye, 
* that I myſelf am at times ſomewhat deaf, 
” and that be is generally allowed ts be a 
” very ſenkble, ＋ man. 
: I am, Mr. Fitz-Adam, Kr. 
0 My honeſt c t 2 to 
bene pain, Jeff the N 
Ty (mplicity of his friend's argument may 
T zot happen to ſquare with that delica 


and complaiſance which have been hi- 
therto maintained by the World towards 


OING to viſit an old friend at his 


_ country-ſeat laſt week, I found 
| lim at 8 with the vicar of 
2 the pariſh. My friend receiyed me with 


the heartieſt welcome, and introduced the 
doctor tomy acquaintance, This gentle- 
nan, who ſeemed to be about fifty, and 
«fa florid and healthy conſtitution, ſur- 
reyed me all over with great attention, 


nol WY md after a flight nodof the bead, fat him- 
4 0 elf down without opening his mouth. 
* lvas a little hurt at the ſupereilious be- 


taviour of this divine; which my friend 
Oſcrving, told me very pleaſantly, that 
Imsrather too old oy 2. entitled to the 
doctor's — fox that he ſel- 
wn beſtowed it but upon the young and 
porous: But, ſays he, you will 
tom him better ſoon, and may pro- 
* dably think it worth your while to hot 
im in the World; for you will find 
F lira altogether as odd a character as he 


n worthy one. The doctor made 
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the beauriful of our ſpecies : bur 
hoe Grief muſt confeſs that I 
me of latem = — 
the ſame train of thinking. 5 
It is certain, there is a dil en and 
fubordination of ie, as well as of rank, 
and a gradation to be in point 
of phraſeology, as well as of 
Any encroachment inthe one caſe | 
altogether as unſeemly as in the other. 
An atfectation of taltingabove our level, 
is as bad as dreſſing aboye it; und that 
which is current within the precin& of 


St. James's; will hardly paſs ws Autry | 


elſe, Here the originals are to be 
diſcovered: Boy, thangh peipleat qual 
veri ay, mou 
lity have the unqueticnable privileged 
breaking the peace, and violating thy 
laws of grace and harmony, there ou 
nevertheleſs tobe adue ion obſer, 
ved even theſe. Thus adutcheſs 
maybe twice as loud and ing a8 
counteſs; a counteſs as a ſimple baro! 
and ſo downward : but ſuch a pom 1 
neſs of elocution, and manner; (as 
my correſpondent's acquaintance ſeems 
fuch great fevelling word, 
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no reply to this raillery, but continued 
ſome time with his eyes fixed upon me ; 
and at laſt, ſhaking his head, and turn- 
ing to my friend, aſked if he would play 
1 a _ hit? My friend excuſed 
mſe engaging any more that 
evening, and Se of wine, 
with pipes and tobacco, to be ſet on the 
table. The vicar filled his pipe, and drank 
very cordially to my friend, ftill eyeing 
me with a ſeeming diſlike, and neither 
drinking myhealth,nor ſpeaking a ſingle 
word to me. As I have long accuſtomed 
ſelf to drink nothing but water, call- 
for a bottle of jt, and drank glaſs for 


glaſs with them; which upon the doc- 


- 


tor's obſerving, he ſhook his head at m 
friend, and in a whiſper, loud 3 
' fqr me to hear, ſaid Poor man! it is 
© all over with kim, I ſce.” My friend 
ſmiled, and anſwere in the fame audi- 
ble whiſper—* No, no, doctor, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam intends to * as long _ 
— 9 9 


5 * ——— — 
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of us. He then addreſſed himſelf to 
me on the occurrences of the town, . and 
drew me into a very chearful converſa- 
tion, which laſted till I withdrew to reſt; 
at which time the doctor roſe from his 
chair, drank a bumper to my health, and 
giving me a hearty ſhake by the hand, 
told me I was a very jolly old gentle- 
man, and that he wiſhed to be better 
acquainted with me during my ſtay in 
the country. 1 

I roſe early in the morning, and found 
the doctor in the break faſt-· ro . He ſa- 
luted me with great ciyility, and told me 
he had left his bed and home ſooner than 
uſual, to have the pleaſure of taking a 
walk with me. Your friend, ſays he, 
? ĩs but lately recovered from an attack 
$ of the gout, and will hardly be ſtirring 
© till we have gone. over his improve- 
ments. I accepted of the propoſal 3 
and we walked through a very 1 egant 

e 


garden into the moſt beautiful fields that 
can be imagined ; which as I topped to 
admire, the doctor began thug—* Theſe 


are indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, very de- 
« lighttul grounds; and I wiſh with all 
© my heart that the oer of them was 
© leſs troubjedwith the gout,thatImight 


© hold him in more reſpect. ! Reſpect, 

6 = aid I, 3 — him, *does 
© a painfuldiſtemper,acquired by noact 
of intemperance, leſſen your reſpect?.— 
© It does, indeed, Mr, Fitz-Adam; and 
© I wiſh, in this inſtance, I could help it, 
* for I am under many obligations to 
4 your friend. There is another yery 

. © worthy 3 in the neighbour- 
5 hood, who preſented me to this vicar- 
© age; but he has the misfortune to la- 
F bourunderan inveterate ſcuryy,which 
© by ſubjecting him to continual head- 
t achs, muit of courſe ſhorten his days; 
© and fo I never go near him.” 

I was going to interrupt the doctor 
again, when a coach- and- ix droye by 
us along the road, and in it a gentleman, 
who let down the glaſs, and made the 
doctor a very reſpectiul bow; which in- 
ſtead of returning, he paſſed by him with 
a ſtately air, and took no notice of him. 
This inſtance of his behaviour, together 
with the conver{gtion that had paſſe 1 be- 
tween us, raiſed my curioſity to a very 
high degree, and ſet me upon aſking him 
who the gentleman was, Sir, ſays he, 
© that unfortunate objz& is a man of 
© eivht thouſand a year eſtate; and from 
that conſideration he expects the return 

4 pf a bow trom every man he meets, 
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* 
© But I, who know him, know alſa that t 
© heisdying of an aſthma; and as ( bleſſed . 
be God for it!) Lam in perfect health, i 
© I do not chuſe to put mylelt on alevel 6 
c with ſuch a perſon, Health, Mr. Fitz. « 
* Adam, is the only valuable thing on 0 
© earth; and while I am in poſſeſſion of « 


' © that, I look upon mylelt as a much 


« greater man than he. With allthis for. 
tyne, he would rejoice to be the poor 
vicar of *, with my conſtitution, [ 
pur off my hat to no 4uch perſons, 
elieve me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, he has 
not many months to live.” 
I made no reply to this conyerſation 
of the vicar ; and he went on thus--* You 
are an old man, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and 
© I believe were a little fatigued with 
your journey laſt night, which I miſ⸗ 
© took for infirm health, and therefore 
© wanting in the civilities that I ſhould 
* otherwiſe have ſhewn yau ; but your 
© converſation afterwards proved youtg 
© hea very hearty man, and I ſaw you 
© reſolved to continue ſo by your tem- 
« perance; for which I honour you; 
© and, as I told you then, ſhall be glad 
of your acquaintance. It is true, you 
© are an old man, and 1 my in- 
* ferior; but you are healthy and tem. 
£ perate, and not beneath the notice of 
much younger men. 

In this manner we walked on, till we 
came to a hedge, where ſome labpuring 
men were repairing the ſences. My 
companion accoſted them with the ut- 
molt complaiſance and good-na 
Ay, ſays he, turning to me, *the 
© are men worth mixing with. You fe 
their riches in their looks. Have you 
© any of your lords in town, Mr. Fitz: 
Adam, that haye ſuch poſſeſſions? 
I know none of theſe lords, ſays he, 
«* myſelf, but I am told they are all 6 
c ſickly and deceaſed, that a_ man i 
© health would ſcorn to pull off his hat 
© to them.” He then entered into a fi- 
miliar converſation with the men; and, 
after throwing them ſixpence to drinł, 
paſſed on. 

There now oyertook us in the lane 4 
company of ſportſmen ſetting out forthe 
chace. Mott of them ſaluted the doc- 
tor as they paſſed, But he took no nb. 
tice of any of them but oge, whom « 
ſhook hands with over the hedge, an 
told them he intended king 2 dinn: 
with him the next day. That gen 
« tleman,” ſays he, is worth as muc 


© health as any man in Englanl o 


c 
c 
« 
F 
c 


i 
* 
wat 
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b hunts only by way of exerciſe, and 
t never takes a leap where there is the 
| © leaſt danger. But as for the reſt, they 
| © are flying over every hedge and gate in 
| © their way, and if they eſcape broken 
© necks in the morning, they are de- 


* troying themſelves more etfectually 

« by intemperance in the evening. No, 
1 © no, Mr. Fitz- Adam, theſe are nb 
b « companions for me; I hope, with the 
r © hleſing of Heaven, to outlive a ſcore 


[ 6 of them. 

. We came ſoon after to a little neat 
$ houſe upon the road, where the doctor 
old me lived a very agreeable widow 


n lady, to whom he h tormerly paid his 
u addreſſes She had at that time, ſays 
d be, © as large a fortune of health as any 
th © woman in the country ; but ſhe has 


© ſince mortgaged it to the apothec 

© for flops, and I have 88 — 
© of her. She was determined to be a 
« widow, and ſo married an officer, who 
© had his head knocked off at Fonte- 
roy. Thoſe are a ſort of men that I 
* makenvacquaintance with they hold 
© their lives on too precarious a tenure,” 


oy i ciety,” aid I, and command our eſ- 
n. tecm. That may be, Sir, returned 
m. the doctor; * and ſo are miners in our 
of ' coal-pits, who are every hour in dan- 


ger of being buried alive. But there 
is a ſubordination of degrees, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, which ought ftritly to 
* beobſerved ; and a man in ill health, or 
of a dangerous profeſſion, ſhould not 
think himſelf on a level with people 
of found conſtitutions, and leſs ha- 
' rardous employments. ; 
I was determined to interrupt the 
or no more ; and he went on thus, 


ws ? ws Mr. Fitz-Adam, ou may Mbl 

; hes think me an odd Kidd of a chin j — 
| fo Ian no enemy to people of bad con- 
n * * ſtitutions, nor ever withhold my boun- 
15 ty from them, when their neceſſities 


* them all the ſervices in my power, 

* cannot conſent to lower myſelf fo far 
"25 to make them my companions. It 
s more in the power of the Phyſician 
do confer rank than the king; for the 
' gifts of fortune are nothing; health 
is the only riches that a man ought 
to ſet a value on; and, without it, all 
men arg poor, let their eſtates be what 


nan opinion in this particular, I do 


But they are uſeful members of ſo- 


* demant] it; but though I am — 1 


they will, If 1 differ from the com- abroad, 


F ²˙öÄ , 


alſo in another. The tradeſman or 
mechanic, who has acquired an eſtate 
by his induſtry, is ſeldom reckoned a 
ntleman ; but it was always my 
entiment, that a man who makes his 
own conſtitution, has more merit in 
him than he that was bors with it; 
the one is the work of chance, the 
other of deſign: and it is for this rea- 
ſon that I am ſeen fo often with your 
friend; for though the gout is gene- 
rally an impoveriſhing diſtemper, yet 
temperance and regularity may in timo 
ſubdue it: whereas the gentleman 
wlio drove by us with ſix horſes, has 
an incurable aſthma, which renders 
him, with his large eſtate as poor as 
the beggir who is dying under a 
hedge. The more you think of theſe 
things, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the more 
you will be of my opinion. A : 
man in health, is a compahion for 2 
king; but a lord without it, is a poor 
man indeed ; — — he — 
the homage of ot e, when 
2 ve —— of his -domeſtics 
2 refuſe to change places with 

im.“ 

My companion was ſtopped ſhort in 
his harangue by our arrival at my 
friend's houſe. We found him in 
health and ſpirits, which greatly height- 
ened the vicar's complaitance ; and as L 
took care to conceal Fronh him the com- 
pps and infirmities of old age, I paſ- 
ed a very agreeable week, and was ſo 
much in his good graces, that at my 
departure he preſented me with fome 
Turlington's ballan, and a paper of 
Dr. James's powder There, fays 
he, © they may rob you of your money, 
© if they pleaſe; but for bruiſes and 
© fevers, you may ſet them at defiance.” 

On my return home, I made m 
ſerious reflections on this whimſical 
character; and, in the end, could not 
help wiſhing, that, under certain limi- 
tations, the ſentiments of the vicar were 
alittle more in faſhion. Health is cer- 
tainly the riches of life ; and if men'were 
to derive their rank' from that alone; it 
would in all probability make them 
more Ccareful to preferVe it. Socie 
might be benefited by it iti another te- 
ſpect, as it would tend to keep com- 
palning peou's at home, who ate''the 
perpetual. diſturbers of all companies 


* 
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No CLXXVH. THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1756. 


F HE two following letters are ſo 
| whimſically contraſted, and the 
young people who are the ſubjects of 
them ſo particularly adapted to each 
other, that though I have never pro- 
feſſed 8 an Advocate for the trade 
of match- making, I cannot help wiſh- 
ing that by means of this paper they 
may grow acquainted with each other. 
It is for this reaſon that I have taken 
the very firſt opportunity of publiſhing 
the letters of their parents, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
ern, 

. A® ou have undertaken the ſocial 
— of redreſſing grievances, I 
Mall lay one before you, which I am ſure 
muſt have often occured to you, though 
Ido not remember that you have hither- 
to animadverted 10 it. The grievance 
Jam ſpeaking of has fo fatal a tenden- 
ey, that wit, parts, learning, education, 
knowledge, reading, and travel, are 
rendered utterly uſeleſs by it; and by 
which the moſt ilkterate dunce, who 
has never been at ſchool, nor opened a 
book belides the Fairy Tales, provided 
His outſide be properly ornamented, is 
exactly upon a level with the molt ac- 
compliſhed gentleman. This grievance, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, is no other than the 
- pernicious cuſtom of card-phying, 
which has of late ſo univerſally pre- 
vailed in all private families as well as 

public aſſemblies, 
I am not conſidering this cuſtom in 
it's — conſequence of deſtroying 
Fortunes ar conſtitntions, ruffling tem- 


+ pers, mo uarrels, and occa- 
| Pn almoſt inge diſtreſſes and diſ- 
. quiectudes ; for if taken ang! in this 
Point of view, it is only hurtful to thoſe. 
bo are the promoters of it, and is of lit- 
- Ye or no conſeguence to the reſt of man- 
Lind, who arg not tharers in the evi}, 
r 2 1 muſt inform you, Sir, that I am 


- the father of an only ſon, to whom (as 


_ Thavea large eſtate to leave him} I have 
- Sivan the molt perfect education that 
r country can afford ; and Jt is the 
highelt Karge ts me that Mone of 
my care has beer thrown _ uz 
2 _ When he had finiſhed his ſtu- 


bur” 


himſelf in town in all the neceſſary ac. 
compliſhments of a young man of fa. 
ſhion, I ſent him, under the direction 


| 
4 
of a very excellent tutor, on his travels 
through France, Italy, and Germany; « 
from which, after an abſence of ſou C 
years, he returned Jaſt winter im. c 
proved beyond my utmoſt hopes. 6 
But, alas, Sir! when I expected to 1 
ſee him the admiration of all companies, 1 
and to have been every where congratu- v 
lated on the happineſs of having tuck p 
ſon, I found, from his univerſal at. 
tention to cards, that his acquirements 
were totally unnoticed, and that all the 
colt and trouble I had been at in his eo 
education, anſwered no other purpoſe of 
than to make him company for himlclt, 
and a few unfaſhionable friends who | 
have no commerce with the world, I 
If this inſatiable paſſion continues, it | 
were as well if our public ſchools and ma 
univerſities were aboliſhed, and that chi 
travel and all other means of acquiring up 
knowledge and refinement were at once al 
prohibired ; and, in their places, other pou 
ſeminaries erected in this metropolis, of 
and proper maſters appointed to inſtru own 
our children in the rudiments of Brag, * 
Cribbage, and Lanſquenet, till they af 
were of a proper age to ſtudy Whit, mot! 
and the other games of {kill at the aca- who 
demy of Mr. Hoyle. By ſuch a method they 
our children would be trained up to daue 
make a figure in the world, and their valle 
parents ſaved the trouble and expenc than 
of a uſeleſs education. ts: 
I wiſh, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you would Dine 
give us your thoughts upon this mat- have 
ter, which will certainly be myo have; 
to the ſerious part of your readers, ak Men, 
a great obligation to, Sir, your mol tor, 
humble ſervant, oy "ary 
. F 
we, | tdis ye 
p. S. Since my writing the above, WW tlc 12 
have been looking over the firſt volun in the 
of the World, and am ſorry to find Mr few ni 
Fitz-Adam himſelf ſo very faſhionat certain 
a man; as to countenance and recom & mu 
mend with his pen the grievances Tha Ime 
been complaining of. In Number vn = a, 
of your papers, you are pleaſed to c m 
preſs yourtelf in the Following word 4 & whe 
I lock upon Cards as an a" Cry, | 
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a ofeful amuſement, calculated to in- 
terrupt the formal converſations and 
t private cabals of large companies, 
and to give a man ſomething to do, 
« who has nothing to ſay.* If I had 
been your adviſer, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
the paſſage ſhould have ſtood thus— I 
© look upon cards as a ſenſeleſs and 
c icious amuſement, calculated to 
interrupt the improving converſations 
« andenlivening (allies of all companies, 
nd to level men of genius and under- 
« ſtanding with fools and coxcombs. 
This is really the truth of the matter: 
and if you conſider it as you ought, you 
will, I hope, retract your opinion as 
ublicly as you have given it. 

Puvaicly 48 F 8 
Your's, &c. 


The other letter is from a mother, 
tomplaining of the untoward diſpoſition 
of an only day ghter, 


tun, | 
1 am a widow of ſive- and- thirty, with 

2 hand ſome jointure; and have refuſed 
many good offers for the ſake of an only 
child, vhom I have endeavoured to bring 
up in the moſt faſhionable manner I was 
able. She will have twelve thouſand 
pounds to her fortune when ſhe comes 
of age, and I have ſupported her at my 
own expence, that the intereſt of her 
on may be added to the — 6m 

aſſure you, Sir, that I am not like other 
mothers of my youth and complexion, 
who, in order to ap younger than 


they really are, confine their up 
daughters at home, for fear of being eg 


valled by them in public aſſemblies. I 
thank Heaven, I have no need of ſuch 
ts: for as often as I go abroad with 
mine, I am taken for her ſiſter; and I 
have the pleaſure of obſerving, that I 
tare more civil things (aid to me by the 
men, than my daughter can ever hope 
for. Not that the girl is either ugly or 
wkward : ſhe is as tall too as her mo- 
ter, and has been of a marriageable age 
this year or two, being compleat fifteen 


the 12th of laſt March; but, as a colonel ' 


i the guards was pleaſed to tell me a 
for nights ago at Ranelagh, I have à 
certain air and manner, that my daugh- 
tr muſt quite deſpair of imitating. 
Tmention theſe trifles, Sir, to con- 
Tuice you that I have not the motive of 
mothers for locking up my daugh- 
& whenever I go abroad; on the con- 
du, I have carried her, at times, to 


all the polite aſſemblies in town : but 
alas, Sir! I cannot make her company 
for people of faſhion. She will neither 

lay at cards with them, nor enter 
into the ſpirit of their converſation. 
She even pretends to bluſh at (what 


ſhe calls) the liberties I allow the men 


to take with me. She would not toaſt 2 
ſentiment for the world ; and for thoſe 
delicate double entendres, that fo enli- 
ven all private companies, I cannot for 
the life of me teach her to underſtand 
them. To be ſure the girl has not 
ſo white atkin as her mother, nor can ſhe 
value herſelf upon that beautiful fall of 
ſhoulders, an elegance of neck, for 
which (I may fay it without ny / bn 
was always admired. But then, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, thoſe parts of her perſon are 
not abſolutely odious ; —1 pin- 
ning her handkerchief conſtantly under 
the chin, ſhe would make every body 
believe ſo. 


I have taken immenſe pains in her 


education to-fit her for the world; but 
it is my misfortune to ſee, that from an 


unaccountable perverſeneſs of mind, ſhe 


had rather ſhut herſelf up in her cloſet, 
poring upon the 8 


ators, (vhich to 
my knowledge ſhe has read twenty times 
over) than fit down to a card- table with 
the firſt company in England. And 
yet the girl does not want underſtanding 
neither; nay, her uncle in the country, 
wno is a clergyman and an archdeacon, 
will have it that ſhe is the moſt accom- 
— young lady this day in England. 
ut what can a country parſon know of. 
accompliſhments? We who live in the 
polite circle are certainly the beſt judges 
of thoſe matters. She plays well upon 
the muſic indeed, and has an immenſe 
pretty voice ; but the misfortune is, that 
when the ſhould be dreſſing for a rout, 


he is either practiſing a leſſon, or ſing- 


ing a ſong ; ſo that I muſt be forced to 
go without her, or ſtay till the card- 


tables are all full. A fig for her ac- 


compliſhments ! I am ſure they have al. 
moſt broken my heart; and I verily be- 
lieve I ſhall be terapted to matry again, 
that I may have other children of more 
towardly diſpoſitions. It was but laſt 


Sunday, ' after- yg evening at 


cards, at the ly in town, 
(where I would gladly have taken her) 
that at my return home, I found hex in 


her dreffing-room, reading a ſermon to 


her maid. I am by no means againſt 


ſermans, Mr. 8 they do well 


— 


— — 
—— — 
* 


1 
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enough at churck; and whefſ they are 


enlivened by good company, I can en- 


dure them as well as any body; but the 
morning is the time for thoſe ſort of 
things, and they ought never to inter- 
fere with more agregable amuſements. 
The girl has another whim too. You 
ruſt know The is naturally of a pale 
complexion z and, for all that I can ſay 
or do, I cannot prevail upon her to lay 
on a little red, even though ſhe ſees 
every day how becoming it is to Me, 
whodo not need it ſo much: ſo that ſhe 
goes into company like a mere ghoſt ; 
t of what ſex, if it were not for her 
E88 would be hard to determine, 
r {kc is abſolutely covered from head 
foot. She had the faucinels to tell 
me the other day, that I wanted her to 
dreſs and look like a woman of the town. 
« E would have you dreſs and look like 
* awoman of the world,” Miſs,* ſays I; 
© but, to your ſhame be it ſpoken, there 
4 are _ n of the town ho. are ca- 
© pable of improving you. One ma 
« Lok ** a0 un oft e town, — { 
© one would icorn to act like one.. 
In this manner, Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhe 
talks and behaves. I have threatened 
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N? T long ſince, 1 met at St. 
James's Coffee-houſe an old ac- 
quaiutance of mine, Sir Harry Prigg, 
who having been long ruſticated, and 
much altered, I ſhould never have re- 
collected, had it not been for the intor- 
mation of a fine old coat, in which I 
remembered him to have made a figure 
about town many years ago. After the 
uſual civilities had paſſed between us, 
among many other queſtions, he afked 
me when I had ſeen our old ſchool-fel- 
low, fir Jobs Jolly* ? I anſwered, that 
I had ſummer ſpent ſomedays with 
him at his country-ſeat, in a manner 
which would have been highly agreeable 


to a perſon of a more faſhionable tfirn, 


but was to me rather fatiguing from it's 
exceſs of gaiety and hoſpitality, which, 
according to my unpolite taſte, were by 
no means conſiſtent with the ſoft and 
ſerious pleaſures of a rural retirement. 
He faid, he perfectly agreed with me in 


my ſentiments, and paſſed his time in 


the in conformity to them: his 


to his title and a ſmall eſtate, and was 


his title abſurdly giving him the rank 0 
| nobility, and his eftate, though mal 


rank at that place; he there contract: 


ee Number CLUL 


her often to expoſe her in the Warl#v 

but my unmenſe tenderneſs for her hzy 5 
prevailed over my reſentment : and, to 5 
eonfeſs the truth, I had no other inten- 7 
tion when I drew up this letter, than a 
only to read it tq her, and frighten her c 

out of her follies ; but her behavicur N 
upon the occaſion determined me to ſend i 
it, and to deſire your publication of it, * 
Lord, mamma l ſaid ſhe, Mx. Fitz. di 
Adam will think you ridiculingYour. eo 
© ſelf, and compliment ing Me: for if [ du 


am really this kind of girl, I ſhall be 
“quite in love with myſelf. Pray, 
Madam, give me the letter, and I'll 
* carry it to Mr. Dodlley's with ny 
© own hands.*—* No, Miſs," ſays I, 
© a ſervant will be more punctual I be. 
© lieve : and ſince you are ſo far in lo 
* with your own character, it ſhall go 
this minute. 

Favour me ſo far, Sir, as to give ita 
place in your next Thurſday's paper; 
and if you will tell her of her abſurdity, 
and how iH-fuited her behaviour is both 
to her education and her fortune, you 
will immediately oblige, Sir, your mot 
obedicnt humble ſervant, 16 


- 
* 


manner of life, he was ſure, would ex- 
actly ſuit me, and obligingly beg [ 
would make the experiment; adding 
that he ſhould go down in a few a 
and would carry me with him in bs 
chariot. T accepted his invitation, not 
ſo much out of inclination, as curtolity 
to ſee a new ſcene of country lite, 
formed on principles ſo oppoſite to what 
I had before experienced, and promited 
to attend him af the time appointed. 
But firſt it wilt be proper togive ſome 
account of the birth, parentage, andedu- 
cation, of my friend. He came young 


ſoon after ſent to the univerſity, where 


af allowance ſufficient to ſupport tha 


an affectation of grandeur, and 2 perl 
kind of ſelf-importance, which be ha 
ever ſinte retained, and which peith 
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precrty nor ſolitude has been yet able 

0 conquers Having in two or three 

rs acquired the uſual advantages of 

t ſort of education, ſuch as the arts 

of ip orting, toaſting, billiards, andcoach- 
anchip, he came to London, entered 
| i: the gay world, and had addreſs and 
ouzlifications ſufficĩient to introduce 
+: -{z]f into what he till calls the beſt 
company; that is, the 132 of ſmarts, 
ducks, jockeys, and gameſters. Nor 
was he deficient in point of gallantry ; 
for he ſcon commenced an intrigue with 
the ſiſter of one of theſe his friends. 
Whether his intentions were at firſt ho- 
nourable, is not perfectly clear; but he 
was quickly obliged to declare them fo, 
being acquainted that a lady of her 
rank was not to be trifled with, and that 
he muſt either fight or marry; the latter 
of which he courageouſly choſe, as be- 
ing the moſt daring action of the two. 
This lady had more gentility than beau- 
ty, more beauty than underſtanding, 
more underſtanding than fortune, and a 


ot fortune about equal to her reputation, 
She was tall and well-fhaped, carried 
(. ber head very high, and being the 


younger daughter o 
the fert couſin of an Iriſh baron, laoked 
upon Herſelf as a woman of quality. In 
«little time Sir Harry heartily hated her 
for compelling him to marry, and ſhe 
to leſs deſpiſed him for being compelled; 
that, finding little happineſs at home, 
they were oblived: to Nel it abroad at 
plays and routs, operas and gaming- 
ables, at no ſmall expence, This could 
not continue long; ſo that before one 
vinter was at an end, they diſcovered 
that the town air would not agree with 
them, and ſo retired to their country- 
ſat, about forty miles from London; 
piither I ſhall now conduct my reader. 

On the morning appointed, I attended 
erly at their Jodgings in toven, where I 
found the poſt-charſot at the door, and 
N friend ſtanding by it, with a long 
ip in his hand, ready to mount the 
dor; ſaying at the ſame time, that coach- 
ben were ſuch inſolent and expenſive 
Heals, there was no keeping them, and 
lat therefore he always choſe to be his 
ten. In the parlour ſat my lady, and 
Colonel Mac ean, a . who 
by long been very intimate with Sir 


ud in the paſſage ſtood her French- 
woman, in a fack and long ruffles, with 


& was full of band-boxcs and bun- 


m4 


the younger Ion of 


larry, and not leſs fo with her lady — 0 
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dles; which were no ſooner diſpoſed of 
in various parts of the chariot, than my 
lady and myſelf, with her woman on's 
low ſtool at our feer, were ſtuffed into 
the little room that was left. Sir Harry 
mounted the box, his valet de chambre 
rode by, and a ſniyeling footboy climbed, 
up behind, Thus the whole famil 
with their baggage, and myſelf into the 
bargain, were conveyed without the ex- 
pence of either a ſtage-coach or a wag, 


on. 

Nothing paſſed during our journ 
worth W Her ladyſhip poke lit- 
tle, and that Title was only complaints 
of her bad nerves, and ill ſtate of healthy 
to which, having no expectat ion of a fee, 
I paid little attention. They both de- 
clared that nobody but a carrier could, 
dine at an inn, therefore they never 
ſtopped on the road: fo with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a freſh pair of horſes, that had 
come twenty miles that morning without 
2 bait, about ſun-ſet we arrived at our 
journey's end, The Colonel got there 
before us, having rode poſt: for Sir 
Harry frequently Qctars to us both, 
that though his friends were welcome, 
he never entertained their horſes; that it 
gs not the faſhion of that country; nei- 
ther my Lord *, 25 the Duke of ***, 
Sor BESR, Gat Re. 
Its not long hefore the dinner made 
it's (ev rp ; which was ſo very 
genteel, that had it not been rendered 
uneatable by a bad atfectation of Fren 
cookery, it would not have been h 
ſufficĩent, after ſo many miles travelling, 
and fo long faſting. At the concluſion 
we had mead, which paſſed for Tokay ; 
and elder wine, which Sir Harry ſwore 
was the beſt Burgundy in England, and 
that he himſelf had imported it, in con- 
junct ion with a noble lord in the neigh · 

ourhood. Over a glaſs of this, the 
cloth being removed, he informed us, 
that when the ſmoke of London, and 
the bad hours, ineldent to keeping good 
company, would no longer agree with 
his own or his wife's conſtitution, he. 
had determined to ſeek health and quiet 
in an elegant retirement. He 2 
offered indeed a ſeat in parliament, and 
a conſiderable employment; but his cra- 
zy conſtitution would not permit him to 
accept of the one, nor his ſound princi- 
les of the other. Retirement was their 
Pbzect; therefore all they dreaded was 
the horrible irruptions of a, country - 
neighbourhood ; but this they had hap 
p 
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: pily prevented. That indeed, on their 


rſt coming, every family within ten 
miles v tormented them with their 
impertinent viſits; but they returned 
none, affronted them all, and ſo got rid 
of them. Don't you think we did 
© right, my dear? turning to his wife. 
© I think,” anſwered ſhe, in a ſurly and 
&ejefted voice, © that it is better to for- 
© get the uſe of one's tongue, than to 
# converſe with ſquires wives and par- 
© ſons daughters. —“ You are right, 
Madam, added the colonel, with an 
oath and a loud laugh ; for what can 
aone learn in ſuch damned company? 
* To-morrow,' ſays my friend, audreſ- 
fing himſelf tome, you ſhall ſee that we 
© wantno company, and that we can ſuf- 
© kciently amuſe ourſelves with build- 
© ing and planting, with improvements 
© and alterations, which I dare ſay will 
© be honoured with your approbation,” 

Accordingly, the next morning, as 
ſoon as breakfaſt was finiſhed, my lady 
and the colonel retired into hey dreſſing- 
room to cribbage, and Sir and 
myſelf to reconnoitre the place. The 
houſe ſtands at the endof a dirty village, 
and cloſe by it are a few tame deer, im- 
pounded in an orchard,, to which he 

ives the n. title of a park. Be- 
Find is a fen, which he calls a piece of 
water; and before it a gooſe - common, 
on which he beſtows the name of a lawn. 
It was built in that deplorable æra of 


| ey. rt architefure, which introduced the leaſt 
i 


doors, long windows, fmall rooms, 
an Ry — me 2 ing, 
whichproject vel walks, elipt yews, 
and — — 22 with : rofu- 


ion of brick walls, iron palliſadoes, and 
aden i s. But all theſe defects, 
and many others, he has now corrected by 


2 judicious application of modern taſte. 
115 doors are ſo reduced, you cannot 
enter with your hat on; and his win- 
dos ſo ce wy that 2 _ 10g. 

ight enough to find it, i it off. 
Ate miſt of the — 8 large 
bow- window is ſtuck on, reſembling a 
piece of whited-brown paper plaiſtered 
on a broken noſe; and a great room is 
added behind to dine in, which, was it 
ever — Yep make all the little 
ones a ill leſs : but having never 
yet bern Fniſhed, for want doch of caſh 
and credit, it remains at preſent only a 
repoſitory of broken china, a pair of 
2 tables, and the childrens 


play- ngs. His brick walls are con- 


verted into chimnies and ovens; 2nd his 
yew-trees ſupply them with faggots: his 
iron-work is fold to the blackſmiths; 
and his heathen gods to the plumb, 
for the pious ule of covering the parith- 
church: his gravel- walks are ſown with 
s; and be frequently repeats that 
ugal, = genteel. maxim, That & 
are the beſt gardeners. His horſe-pond 
being made ſerpentine, is become uſcleſz, 
leſt it ſhould be trod up ; and his fences, 
being all Chineſe, are no fences at all, 
the horſes leaping over, and the 
walking under them, at their picafure, 
The tranſplanted avenue is expiring in 
leafleſs platoons; the n 
for conveniency, is removed two fur. 


from the houſe ; and the kitchen 


Bens © am ab aw co 


longs 
| itſelf unjuſtly turned out of doors, for 


ſmelling of victuals; a crime of which 
it has eyer been acquitted by the voice 
of the whole country. 

When our ſurvey was finiſhed, our 
amuſements were all at an end; for 


and a Methodiſt prayer-book, the pro- res 
perty of her ladyſhip. I begannowto the 
wiſh for a little of my friend Sir John's the 
hoſpitality, of which there was not here writ 
Aa We heard not of ic 


a human creature, except by their jnju- 
ries and inſults, not altogether indeed 


unprovoked; for the pantry and the cel. nent 

though uſually empty, were always accon 

ked. Strong bee there was none ; mann 
and the ſmall, though nobody at home Bu 
could drink it, was not ſuffered to be bills t 
given away, The ſervants were always other 
out of humour, and frequently chang-· I preſſin 
ing; and the tradeſmen who brouglt to gn 
their bills, were paid only by a w. nt 
gle, or a draught on ſome tenant wis er ſol 
owed no rent. There was not aneigh were tc 
bour very near, except the parſon of ' Hone 
pariſh, and Alderman Grub, a ric Beficed 
citizen, who had purchaſed a conſider the gar 
able part of it from Sir . Witt Want 
theſe they lived in a ſtate of perpeti Man of 
hoſtilities : they quarrelled with the A doo, 
derman for preſuming to buy an et At the 
which they wantzd to ſell; and the par Houle 
ſon quarrelling with Them, becaul 3 all gr 
was in poſſeſſion of the only living B; tl 


the gift of dur Harry, and the alde a 


b edn ox 
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had 2 much better to diſpoſe of. By the 
encouragement of theſe good neigh- 
bours, and their own ill- conduct, con- 
ling of a Range mixture of infolence 
and avarice, of meanneſs and magnift- 
cence, they were deſpiſed, perſecuted, 
and affronted, by all around them. 
Their pigs were worried, their 3 
—. their dogs poiſoned, their 
geme deſtroyed, their hedges broke, and 
their hay-ſtacks ſet on fire. They were 
hiſſed and hooted at; and now-and- then 
a great pair of horns were fixed on their 

nes: an infult at which they were 
highly enraged ; but the meaning of 


which neither Sir Harry, nor my lady, 
not even with the aſſiſtance of the colo- 
nel, could ever gueſs at. 

I ſoon grew weary of this land of con- 
tention and uncaſineſs; and having re- 
courſe to the old excuſe of urgent buſi- 

* neis, I took my leave and went poſt to 
town; reflect ing all the way with ſur- 
prize on the ingenuity of mankind, to 
render themſclves at once miſerable and 
ridiculous ; and lamenting that the hap- 
pineſs and innocence of rural life are 
now {ſcarce any where to be found but 
in paſtorals and romances. | 


Ne CLXXIX. THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1756. 


Am never better pleaſed than when 
] I can oblige a group of correſpon- 
dents at once. This I am enabled to 
do in my paper of to-day, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 
' vin, : 


HE expediency of le's ſettin 
T up _ eir . who — 
houſes or lodgings to let, is ſo very ap- 
— that, as often as I walk the 

reets of this metropolis, I wonder that 
the fame practice has not prevailed in 
ether inſtances, and that we do not fee it 
written at every door, as often as there 
woccahon, Wanted a coachman, butler, 
cook, chambermaid, &c. By ſuch a 
method the expence of public advertiſe- 
ments would be ſaved, and every body 
accommodated in the moſt expeditious 
manner. 

But I would by no means confine theſe 
bills to lodgers and ſervants ; there are 
other wants which are at leaſt equally 
preſſing, and which it might be —_ 
to ſignify in the fame manner. hus, 
for inſtance, at the door of an attorney, 
er ſolicitor, it would not be amils if we 
were to read in large letters, Wanted 
' Honeſty.” At the door of a new be- 
teficed parſon, Wanted Humility." At 
the garret-window of a poet or author, 
Wanted a Dinner. At the door of a 
man of quality, Wanted Credit.” At 
thedoorof a patriot, Wanted a Place. 
At the door of a biſhop, © Wanted a 
* Houſe at Lambeth.” And at the doors 
1 all great men, Wanted Sincerity.” 

B; this method, the wants of all 


mankind would be known, and in all 
probability be relieved more expedi- 
tioully than by any other means. 
If you give this 22 a place in 
r paper, you will oblige the public 
in general, and in particular, Sir, your 
moſt humble ſervant, 8 
* L. 


MR, FITZ-ADAM, 


T HE following advertiſement hag 
lately fallen into my hands; and, I 
believe, with a few of your obſervations 
upon it, it might furniſh ſome entertain- 
ment for the public ; as you havealready 
made ſome more juſt remarks upon ſer- 
vants, in your paper of the firlt of Ja- 
nuary laſt, -I am, Sir, &c. ; 


ADVERTISEMENT, : 

Tur ms of the chambers, but - 
lers, other ſervants, of perlons of 

uality, concerned in card-money, are 

eſired to meet at the ſociety's quarterly 
meeting-place, St. James's, on Friday 
the 12th of this inſtant March, at nine 
in the morning, to take under conſide- 
ration the further duty ſaid to be in- 
tended to be laid on cards. 

Note, It is deüred that no gentle- 
man, &c. belonging to noblemen or 
others, will enter into any agreement 
with their ladies, as to card-money, &c. 
till after this meeting. The ſervants of 
citizens and tradeſmen, whoſe miſtreſſes 


keep routs, may attend, if they think 


_ 
he beſt of teas, French rolls and. 
butter, will be provided ou the occa- 
fon, 

3 E 10 
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ern, 
Am married to à haberdaſher of 
ſmall-wares, at the court - end of the 
town; and with Heaven's help and my 
own, my huſband has been able to lay 
up a few hundreds for our two girls, 
who are all the children we have. 
They both ſerve in the ſhop eve wy 
In the week but Thurſday ; when 
have a little aſſembly in the dining- 
-room, where we amule ourſelves with a 
pack of cards. 
Now, you muſt know, Sir, that my 
- huſband is very much offended at this; 
and is telling me, twenty times a day, 
that his cuſtomers are neglected, and t 
buſineſs of the ſhop ſtanding fill, from 
my fooleries, as he calls them. . I do 
not deny, Sir, that theſe aſſemblies, on a 
week-day are a little inconvenient to 
us; and therefore I have ſome thoughts 
of changing them to Sunday. To be 
ſure, a F. would be per- 
fectly agreeable on many accounts. In 
the frſt place, it would interfere with no 
ſort of buſineſs. Secondly, it would be 
much genteeler. Thirdly, I ſhould ſeea 
at deal more company. And, fourth- 
by, oy betend and the prentice would 
n be at leiſure to attend the tea- table. 
But I have one doubt about the matter; 
which is, that there are envious people in 
the world, who might poſſibly give out 
that I am ſetting up for a perſon of fa- 
ſhion ; for it is a notion they have got, 
that none but people of faſhion ſhould 
have routs on a Sunday, At preſent I 
am undetermined in this affair, and am 
reſolved to continue ſo, till I have Your 
opinion ; which I beg you would give 
me as ſoon as poſſible ; and I am, Sir, 
your very humble ſervant, | 
Mary Taz. 


In anſwer to Mrs. Tape, I freely 
confeſs that ſhe has more ſubſtantial 
reaſons for having her rout on a Sunda 
than any lady I know; and, — 

ive my aſſent to card- meetings on that 

y, the ſhall certainly be — 


M. FITZ-ADAMy f 
1 Have lately made a diſcovery, which, 
for the good of mankind, I hope you 
will permit me to make public by the 
means of your paper, 
I mult inform you, chat by che death 
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of an aunt, I am lately come to the 

ſeſſion of a fine old manor-houſe in the 
country ; which, on my going thither 
with my family to reſide, I found ſo 
over-run with rats, that we were in 
danger of being devoured by them, 
You may be ſure left nothing untried 
to rid the houſe of them; but they baf. 
fled the attempts of the rat-catchers, 
and continued to inereaſe rather than 


- diminiſh; till all at once they vanithed of 


their own accord, and never viſited me af. 
terwards. I was verymuch puzzled toac- 
count for this ſtrange deſertion; and it 
was not till near a tortnight had elapſed 
that I was let into the — by ay 
uncommon and offenſive ſmell, that 
ceeded from the door of an old lumber. 
room. I immediately entered it, aud 
ſaw a multitude of rats lying dead upon 
the floor. On examining into the cauſe, 
I caſt myeyes upona little drawer,which 
I remembered to have left open in ny 
ſearch after ſome papers of my aunt's; 
and that it was alle with various forts 
of quack medicines, ſuch as pills, pow- 
ders, ointments, and other things, for 
which ſhe had the higheſt veneration, 
This drawer, which was quite full 
when I opened it, was now almoſt empty; 
which ſufficiently convinced me that I 
was indebted for my deliverance to theſe 
medicines ; but I was cautious of aſſert 
ing till I had tried the experiment. For 
this purpoſe, I procured of a rat-catcher 
half a dozen live rats; tocach of which! 
— a different medicine. In half an 
our and three minutes two of my pa- 
tients died in convulſions; the reſt wert 
thrown into profuſe ſweats, vomiting 
and purging to ſo violent a degree, that 
they ſurvived their companions but 
three quarters of an hour, and then gave 
up the ghoſt in the ſame convulſions. 

I was highly pleaſed with this expe- 
riment, as it taught me the real uſe of 
theſe excellent 3 ; _ it is with 

at pleaſure that I take this opportu- 
— of recommending them to T5 
tains of ſhips, maltſters, meal-men, and 
farmers, and to thoſe gentlemen and la- 
dies who live in old houſes. I am, Sir, 


your conſtant reader, and humble {er- 


P.S. By a ſecond iment, £ 
have diſcovered that one of theſe pills, 
pounded or crumbled, will deſtroy twen- 
ty mice, They may allo be of * 
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lent uſe in thinning a family of 
g children, being thus pounded or 
ruiled, and ſpread in ſmall quantities 


I ſhall conelude this paper with a very 
ingenious little piece, which is juſt now 
communicated to me by my good friend 
Mr. Dodſley, and which ſhews what an 
agreeable and elegant uſe a man of taſte 
and memory may make of his reading. 
It was thrown together by a member of 
a ſociety of gentlemen, who meet once 
a year to celebrate the birth-day of 
Shakeſpeare, and is as follows— 


ON THE 
BIRTH-DAY 
oF 
SHAKESPEARE, 
A CENTO, 


TAKEN FROM HIS WORKS, 
Naturd ipſa walere, ot mentis viribus excitari, 
et quaſi quodam divino ſpiritu afflari, 
. Cictro, 
peace to this meeting, 
and fair time, health and good wiſhes, 
, worthy friends, the cauſe why we are 


met, 
k ia celebration of the day that gave 
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Immortal SHAKESPEARE to this favour'd 


iſle ; 
The moſt repleniſh'd ſweet work of nature, 
Which from the prime creation e'er the 
O thou divineſt Nature] how thyſelf thou 
| blazon'ſt 

In this thy ſon ! form'd in thy prodigality, 
To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 
It's very form and preſſure ! When he ſpeaks, 
Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So voluble is his diſcourſe Gentle 
As zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 
Not wagging it's ſweet head Yet as rough, 
| my blood enchaff d] as the rude wind, 

by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And "jp ſtoop to th' vale—"Tis won» 

[ 


That an inviſible inftint ſhould frame him 

To loyalty, unlearn'd ; honour, untaught z 

Civility, not ſeen in another; knowledge, 

That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 

As if it had been ſown, What a piece of 
work | 

How noble in faculty] Infinite in reaſon l 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

Heav'n 5 him now Vet let our idolatrous 
ancy 

Still ſanctify his relicks; and this dax 

Stand aye diſtinguiſh'd in the kalendar 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time: 

For if we take him but for all in all, 

We ne'er ſhall look upon his like again. 


Ne CLXXX, THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
un, 

— have reading and rience 

enough to know, that ſome of the 
greateſt ornaments and conveniencies of 
lite owe their riſe to inconſiderable be- 
1 ings 3 and, on the contrary, that 
itle abuſes and miſtakes, by continual 
epetitions and aggravations, have grown 
nto calamities, which have ſeverely ex- 
fciſed, as well the wiſdom, as the pa- 
tence, of mankind. In this light it is 
hoped the following petition will be con- 
bdered. It was not drawn up barely to 
muſe your readers for five or ſix mi- 
dutes, but with a view to very important 
conſequences that may poſſibly be de- 
nd from it, Your labours ſu ciently 
Mimate that you conſider your ſpecies 
* one great family, of which you are a 
Rember, and conſequently under an ob- 


ligation to countenance every thing that 
has a tendency to it's advancement. It 
is for that reaton application is made to 
you. I am, Sir, your conſtant reader 
and humble ſervant, 


THE 
HUMBLE PETITION 
OF ALL THE 
LETTERS IN THE ALPHABET, 
EXCEPT E AND O. 


SHEWETH, 

THAT your petitioners cannot, with- 
out great violence to their modeſty, 

inſiſt upon any thing that may refle& 

honour upon themſelves ; but the ne- 

ceſſity of the caſe will plead their excuſe, 

and therefore they beg leave moſt * 
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bly torepreſent,that,in conjunction with 
E and O, they have been for many ages, 
in a great part of the world, the only 
ſupport of the whole intercourſe of hu- 
man life. By them men have been en- 
abled to converſe when they meet, and 
to communicate their thoughts to each 
other at any diſtance. By them the ſocial 
virtues exiſt, are multiplicd and improv- 
ed, to a degree not eaiily conceived by 
thoſe, who, either from ignorance or a 
too conſtant familiarity, are apt to con- 
tract a fort of contempt for objects of 
the greateſt uſe. 

The body which your petitioners al- 
molt entirely compoſe, is known to con- 
ſiſt of but few individuals; and the bu- 
ſineſs they are employed in is infinite ; 
yet no tranſaction has ever ſuffered from 

uy deſect in them. Under proper di- 
rection, they never fail to execute what 
is intended; though, in the courſe of their 
ſervice, circumſtances frequently occur 
of the niceſt and moſt delicate nature. 
By their intervention contending princes 
diſpute their claims of empire. Upon 
them depend divines, ſtateſmen, lawyers, 
and phyſicians; all profeſſions, all trades; 
and with their aſſiſtance the beggar aſks 
his alms. An influence more extenſive, 
more univerſal,is hardly to be imagined: 
ſo many and ſo great are the purpoſes 
anſwered by your petitioners ; a ſociety 
that does more honour to the ſpecies 
than all others put together, 

But the utility and importance of your 
petitioners have, for their foundation, a 
perfect harmony and good underſtand- 
ing among themſelves ; inaſmuch, as 
the leaſt diſſention may prove of fatal 
conſequence: for ſhould any one of 
them withdraw his aſſiſtance from the 
reſt, their activity, which qualifies them 
for all employments, would in a moment 
ceaſe, and they muſt become, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſę ot the words, dead letters. 

Nevertheleſs, ſo it is, that certain per- 
ſons, either through folly or perverſeneſs, 
have opened a door to Diſcord, an ene- 
my ever upon the watch, and that muſt 
inevitably prevail, if a ſpeedy and et- 
tectual ſtop be not put to a practice, 
which haz for many years had it's fa- 
vourers in the greateſt and moſt polite 
aſſembly of this metropolis. A thouſand 
witneſſes might be produced to prove, 
that at every Ridotto part of the com- 
any is ſcated at 4 round table, which 

as a hollow moveable circle in the mid- 


* 
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dle,with a declivity from the centre, and 
it's circumference divided into little ſe. 
parate cavities or cells, diſtinguiſhed by 
the letters E and O, placed over them 
alternately : the hollow circle is put in 
motion, and a ſmall ivory ball thrown 
upon it in a contrary direction; afterſe. 
veral turns, the inclination of the ſurface 
carries the ball down towards the cavi. 
ties prepazcd for it's reception; in one o 
which, having rebounded ſeveral times, 
it at laſt reſts, and the parties concerned 
in this intcreſting event ſucceed or fail, 
as they chance to have choſen, or not, 
the letter under which the ball happens 
to ſettle. 

Now, Sir, the grievance complained 
of by your petitioners is, that the 
thould be wholly and abſolutely govern- 
ed by E and O, and derive it's. name 
from thoſe letters alone. All impartial 
judges will acknowledge the —— 
to be an undue one; ſince all your peti- 
tioners are equally qualified tor the ſer- 
vice, ready to undertake it, and have 
ſpirit enough to claim a ſhare inthe ho- 
nour. 

There is indeed, and there muſt of 

neceſſity be, a precedence in the order 
of the alphabet; but this has never pet 
been underſtood to denote any ſuperior 
excellence; and granting it did, the two 
aſſociates in power cannot avail them- 
ſelves of that circumſtance, becauſe all 
who know their letters, and are 17 
of counting not quite twenty, will find 
the former of them in the fifth, and the 
latter in the fourteenth place. Like other 
favourites, therefore, they have beenad- 
vanced; not for their merit, but altogs- 
ther from caprice. 
The diſadyantages of this practice ate 
evident to all. The few who are well 
eſtabliſhed in reading, by a perpetual 
and cloſe attention to E and O only, 
may entirely forget your petitioners,and 
by that means loſe all the advantages of 
a learned education, As to the mam, 
who have every thing to learn, the dais 
ger is, that not one of them will be pre- 
vailed on to go a ſtep beyond O; which 
mult abſolutely defeat thoſe 7 con 
tions which the public may have ormed 
from the riſing generation. 

The remedy tor theſe evils is, how- 
ever, eaſy and certain: it 1s _ to have 
the letters over the cavities made to 
on and off, and to provide a compie! 


alphabet of them; then, ey 7 
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A and B, let them govern for a certain 
time; next, C and Dare to preſide ; and 
in this manner a regular rotation is to 
take place. The uſe of this contrivance 
muſt be obvieus to every body; as a 
thouſand things —4 be taught in this 
way, which it would be hopeleſs to at- 
tempt in any other whatſoever, 
our petitioners, ſubmitting the pre- 
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miſes to your conſideration, humbly 


ray ſuch relief, as to your great wiſdom 
tall ſeem meet, : 


N CLXXXI. THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1756. 


T has been remarked by certain wiſe 

philoſophers, that men are ſtrangely 
apt toerr in their notions of good and 
evil, virtue and vice. They tell us, that 
ve have no adequate idea of thoſe words, 
but are continually miſtaking and con- 
founding them ; calling good evil, and 
evil good ; virtue vice, and vice yirtue, 
One of theſe philoſophers have verylately 
diſcovered, that the contentions, misfor- 
tunes, and miſeries of mankind, are 
wholly owing to government and laws; 
and that a ſtate of anarchy and confu- 
hon, where the weak are at the mercy 
of the ſtrong, and the fimple of the cun- 
ning, is the only ſtate of concord, ſecu- 
rity, and happineſs. 

Another of theſe philoſophers, who 
ſeems rathcr inclined to new-model go- 
vernments, than totally to ſubvert them, 
has proved to the ſatisfa&ion of multi- 
tudes, that fraud, luxury, corruption, 
and all the catalogue of vices, (as men 
ue miſtakenly pleaſed to call them) are 
the only means to make a community 
great, flouriſhing, and happy ; and, on 
thecontrary, that frugality,temperance, 
continence, amd the like, which are 
vulgarly termed virtues, tend finally 
to it's deſtructĩon. 

For my own part, I was not philoſo- 

enough in my youth to inveſtigate 
theſe deep truths j and now I an old, I 
find myſelf ſo bigotted to former opi- 
21003, as not caſily to perceive that rapes, 
murders, and adulteries, are beneficial to 
ciety z or that a ſtate of nature is better 
calculated for the preſervation of pro- 
perty, or the eaſe, peace, and happineſs 
of mankind, than government and laws. 
But leſt it ſhould be faid of me, that 

the peeviſhneſs and obſtinacy of 
ige, I am ſhutting my eyes againſt the 
light, I will freely confeſs that I am 
rely become a convert to ſome other 


Ppinions, which I formerly held in equal 


diſ-efteem. I had long accuſtomed my- 
ſelf to look on Gaming as a vice; and as 
ſuch I have frequently treated it in the 
courle of theſe papers: but I am now 
fully convinced of my error, and that L 
ought to haveconſidered it as a national 
virtue, and productive of more advan- 
tages to ſcciety than any other what ſo- 
ever. That my readers may entertain 
the ſame opinion, I ſhall here preſent 
them with a letter which I have lately 
received from a very ingenious corre- 
ſpondent, whoſe reaſoning upon this ſub · 
ject is too concluſive to be oppoſed. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

n, 
1 Hope you will not think it incon- 
ſiſtent with the manner in which you 
have propoſed to conduct your paper, 
to lay before the public the complaints 
of your correſpondents, relating to that 
_ of the world you more immediate- 
1 preſide over; eſpecially as you have 
eclared your deſign to interpoſe when- 


ever the critical emergencies of your 
country ſhall require your aſſiſtance. 
You, who are acquainted with pub- 
lic proceedings, mult have taken notice 
of the additional taxes that have been 
laid upon cards and dice; by which it 
is juſtly apprehended, that the profits 
ariſing from the honourable occupations 
dependent thereon will be greatly im- 
peded. Whatever ſatisfaction gloomy 
and ſplenetie minds (always diſpoſed to 
anticipate the ruin of the kingdom) ma 
expreſs, I aſſure you I cannot help con- 
ſidering this affair with the moſt painful 
concern; and I doubt not my reaſons 
will be equally convincing to you. | 
At a time when the perfidious ene- 
mies of our country have rendered all 
foreign trade precarious and uncertain, 
to what happier reſources- can we fly 
than the commerce of game? Ey what 
means 


means is the circulation of money, the 
life and ſpirit of trade, more ſpeedily 
—— ? What other buſineſs can 
aſt of ſuch large returns ? and (with 
honour be it mentioned) what debts in 
any other kind of commerce are more 
punctually diſcharged ? How ſtrongly 
do the varions fluctuations of fortune 
inculcate fortitude, courage, reſigna- 
tion, and a noble contempt of death 
virtues for which the proficients in this 
ſcience have been greatly renowned. 
What better method could be found 
out for humbling the grandeur, and di. 
miniſhing the over-grown revenues of 
our nobility and gentry, than by blend. 
ing their manners and fortunes with the 
Joweſt of their fellow-creatures? Nor is 
It the leaſt praiſe of this profeſſion, that 
the fair ſex are qualified to make a 
_—_ in it, and to exert thoſe ſtriking 
talents which we ſeem ſo ſolicitous to ex- 
clude from many of the arts of life. By 
a conſtant application to gaming, th 
ually wear off the killing bright 
of thoſe eyes, and the overpowerin 
fplendour of thoſe charms, which woul 
etherwiſe be deſtructive to many thou- 
fands of mankind. Hence they are 
taught kindneſs and condeſcenſion, and 
rendered graciouſly acceſſible to the 
company and — of every adoring 
Swain. I might obſerve farther, that 
while the merchant and tradeſman are 
contracting a narrow avaricious turn of 
mind, a haughty contempt, and a ſuper- 
cilious air, the gallant ſpirits who have 
e{pouſed this genteel commerce, acquire 
an engaging treedom of converſation, 
a boundleſs generoſity of nature, and 
an inimitable politeneſs of manners. 
If the political advantages of gaming 
are demanded of me, I anſwer, that it 
ſecures our money in the kingdom, and 
keeps it in perpetual circulation. Can 
there be a more convincing demonſtra- 
tion of the dangerous conſequences of 
foreign trade, than that the riches of the 
kingdom are exhauſted by it, and the 
national current wealth, according to 
the opinion of ſome wile calculators, 


reduced from forty millions to twelve? 
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not to mention the importation of the 
various follies, faſhions, and iſons, 
which expoſe, infatuate, and 1 lo 
many of our deluded countrymen. Can 
any other argument be neceſſary to pro- 
cure an unlimited indulgence to a com. 
merce, from whence ſo many advan. 
tages ſpring, and which is ſo evidently 
conducive to the public good ? 

If it ſhould be objected, that many 
perſons of plentifuFincomes are reduced 
to poverty by gaming, I ſhould be glad 
to know what employments in life are 
totally exempted from misfortune ; and 
how many bankrupts are recorded in 
our public chronicles, who deſpairing to 
riſe in the world by the vulgar met 
of trade, have had recourſe to this 
teel profeſſion, and quickly retrieved 
their fortunes, 

It would be eaſy to mention many 
more circumftances in praiſe of ſo noble 
a commerce, if it was in the leaſt neceſ- 
ſary : I doubt not of the concurrenceof 
all men of genius and ſpirit in theie my 
ſentiments ; I hope the legiſlature will 
hencefoward look with favour on an 
art, in which the politeneſs, the morals, 
the conſtitution, and the riches, of this 
kingdom are ſo greatly concerned; and 
inſtead of diſcouraging it with ſevere 
taxes, and heavy burthens, will contri- 
bute every thing to it's advancement, 
To this end I cannot preſent you with 
2 better propoſal, than That all thoſe 
who can bring ſufficient proof of their 
having loſt from one thouſand to one 
hundred thouſand unds, ſhall be 
maintained at the public expence, and 
rewarded for their patriotiſm, in ſacri- 
ficing their fortune ſo diſintereſtedly for 
the good of their country. 

It you ſhall pleaſe to communicate 
theſe thoughts to the public, and recom- 
mend them by ſome arguments of your 
own, I ſhall think you that friend of 
the world you pretend to be, and may 
poſſibly give you ſome future advices 
which may not be unworthy your no. 
tice. I am, Sir, your ſincere triend, and 


he admirer 
mA. "Jack Lovi8ok 
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Very facetious friend of mine was 
obſerving the other day, that he 
could always diſcoyer with great cer - 


tainty the ſhape, height, and comp 
of any man's wife in company, by call- 


ing for his toaſt, If he gives you a kat 
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voman Depend upon it,“ ſays he, 
© his wife is a fat one; or if he drinks 
his bumper to a beauty of fine height 
and complexion, you may ſafely con- 
clude that the lady at home is little and 
ſwarthy, and ſo on—* For,” continues 
he, © I have ever found it to be true, 
« that when a man has been married a 
« full half year, he will be the conſtant 
« admirer of all other women, in pro- 
portion as they differ from his own 
« wife, 

I with with all my heart there was 
no colour of truth in this remark ; but 
| 2m afraid that the wives of the genera- 
lay of men, like their other poſſeſſions, 
are apt to pall a little upon their hands. 
Fine fortunes, fine houles, fine gardens, 
and fine equipages, bring but little en- 
joyment to their owners z inſomuch that 
we are every day breaking the tenth 
commandment, by coveting our neigb- 
baur's houſe, our neighbour”s wife, or any 
thing that is our neighbour” s. 

Whence this perverſeneſs of man- 
kind ariſes, I will not take upon me to 
determine. My friend, who never 
thinks enough to perplex himſelf, lays 
the fault upon human nature. He aſſerts 
that men are in every reſpect juſt what 

were intended to be, and that we 

have the ſame reaſon to be angry with a 
bear for not being a man, as witha man 
for having the imperfections of one. 

That we are frail by nature is too cer- 
tain à truth; but the comfort is, that 
He who made us ſo does not expect per- 
ſection from us, and will pardon er- 
rors that do not proceed from wilful 
corruption, and obſtinate diſobedience. 

There is a humourous fable of the 
ancients upon the general frailty of 
mankind, which, as I have never ſeen 
in Engliſh, I have ventured to moder- 
ine and tranſlate for the entertainment 
o my readers. 

12 after he had ſeized the 
one of Saturn, conquered the Titans, 
ud made the univerſe his own, left the 
forernment of this lower world, and 
tte affairs of mankind, to the inferior 
Eities. Each had his ſeparate votaries, 
and no one was to interfere in the de- 
partment of another. Mars was cap- 
un. general of the ſoldiery of all na- 
tons, Neptune was lord high admiral, 
bicchus preſided over clubs and feſti- 
rs, Mercury over trade, Apollo over 
wit and öl, Minerva over learning, 
uus aud the Gracey over beauty, Ju- 
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no over marriage, Diana over chaſtity, 
and ſo on. 

© In the firſt ages of the world the 
affairs of men ſeemed to be in a very 
flouriſhing condition ; but the face of 
things began gradually to change, till 
at laſt a general depravity prevailed 
over the face of the whole earth. The 
gods, finding themſelves unequal to the 
talk impoſed upon them, and 
with mankind, petitioned Jupiter to 
take the government of them mto his 
own hands; but he frowned at their re- 
queſt, commanding them to proceed as 
they had begun, and leave the conſe- 
quences to himſelf, The deities, per- 
plexed at their repulſe, conveneda coun- 
cil among themſelves, in which it was 
agreed that they ſhould draw up a fe- 
cond petition to Jupiter, that for the 
better underſtanding the nature of man- 
kind, they ſhould have leave to pay a 
viſit to the world, and to take upon them 
for a time the ſeveral natures of their 
votaries. Jupiter laughed, and con- 
ſented to their petition ; but with this 
3 limitation, that they ſhould 
entirely diveſted of ſupernatural 
8 and that, as they were to per- 
onate mortals, they ſhould be ſubject to 
their frailties. 
© The deities conſented to the will of 
Jupiter; and having deliberated on the 
ſeveral parts they were to act, made 
their deſcent upon the earth. Mars 
bought himſelf a pair of colours in the 
guards; and being a gay, handſome 
young fellow, and a great favourite of 
the ladies, was quickly advanced to the 
comman# of a company. His equipage 
was the moſt ſplendid that — ima- 
ined; he dreſſed, danced, and . 
wore, to the utmoſt perfection; he 
knocked down watchmen and conſta- 
bles, drew his ſword upon chairmen 
and waiters, laughed at the parſons, 
bilked whores and hackney-coachmen, 
chgated taylors and lacemen, ſtormed 
towns at every tavern, and ſaluted at 
the head of his company with inimitable 
ce. But having unfortunately ſe- 
uced the wife of his friend, and being 
called out on the occaſion, he choſe to 
decline fighting, and was broke for 
cowardice. 


Neptune was à hardy rough tar, 
and got early the nies 2 
gun ſhip. He attacked the trade of t 


enemy with great intrepidity, and took 
prizes of immenſe value, His prudence 
was 
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was equal to his courage; inaſmuch as 
His ſhip was never known to ſuffer by 
the enemy's ſhot, or a man to die on 
board her of a violent death. But as 
Neptune was now no more than a man, 
therefore liable to error, he had the 
mis fortune to miſtake his admiral's ſig- 
nal to attack, for a ſignal to ſheer off ; 
and happening to have no intereſt at 
court, was diſabled from ſervice, and 
ſent to live upon his fortune. 
Bacchus was a country ſquire, and 
a great Ge roy. he got drunk every 
gay, and debauched all the wives and 
daughters of his tenants and neighbours; 
till being reduced by his extravagance, 
and driven to various ſhifts, he at laſt 
drew beer in a night-cellar to hackney- 
coachmen and ſtreet-walkers, 
Mercury was a linen- draper in the 
city, and acquired a plentiful tortune by 
being three times a bankrupt z but hap- 
pening to be diſcovered in a fourth at- 
tempt, he was ſtript of all his wealth, 
and very narrowly eſcaped hanging. 
He was afterwards captain of a gang of 
thieves, and at laſt recalled to heaven 
from the condemned hold in Newgate. 
© Apollo commenced mortal in the 
character of a phyſician, and fo peopled 
the ſhades of Pluto with ſouls, that the 
boat of Charon became crazy by their 
weight. Jupiter grew incenſed at his 
murders, and; commanded him to begin 
the warld again in a more innocent call- 
ing. Apolloobeyed, and became a wit. 
He compoſed looſe ſonnets and plays; he 
libelled the good, flattered the bad, blaſ- 
ed the gods, and was patronized 
the great : but unhappily ſanding in 
need of their aſſiſtance, they withdrew 
their favours, and left him to ſtarve in 
a garret on the — of bookſellers. 
© Minerva was a lady of fine parts 
and learning, but a great ſlattern. She 
never ſtuck a pin in her cloaths, nor 
thanged them till they wore out. Her 
linen was ſtained with ink, her hair un- 
combed, her petticoats falling off, her 
ſtockings full of holes, and her feet ſlip- 
ſhod. She talked in ſyllogiſms, wrote 
in heroics, and married her footman. 
© Venus, who while a goddeſs had 
always a hankering after mortal fleſh 
and blood, was highly pleaſed with this 
deſcent upon earth. She afſumed the 
form of a beautiful girl of fourteen, 
took lodgings in Convent-garden, and 
deult out her fayours liberally to all vi- 
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ſitors. Her ſtate of mortality wu fl 
ſuited to her inclinations; that Heareg 
and the goddeſs were never thought of, 
till the loſs of her noſe made her ſigh for 
immortality. 

© Diana was a great prude all day; 
but had her Endymions by moon-light, 
It has been reported of her, that the was 
eleven times brought to bed, without 
being once able to givethe leaſt probable 
guels at the father of the child. 

© Of Juno it is only ſaid, that ſhe 
ſcolded teven huſbands to death ; andof 
the Graces, that they were exceedi 
neat girls till they were married, — 
ſluts afterwards. 

Having ftaid the limited time upon 


earth, they were all ſummoned to heaven 


in their human forms and Habits, to 
make their appearance before the throne 
of Jupiter. Mars and. Neptune made 
a tolerable figure, but looked a little ſhy, 
Bacchus had a blue apron on, and a 
ſtring of pewter pots thrown acroſs his 
— * Mercury appeared fettered 
and hand- cuffed; he had a woolln 
cap upon his head, a noſegay in his hand, 
and a halter about his neck. Apollo 
was full dreft in a fuit of ruſty black, a 
2 a filver hilted ſword, roll-up 

ockings, deep ruffles, but no ſhirt : his 
features were begrimed with ſnuff, and 
his mouth crammed with tobacco. As 
Minerva approached to make her curticy 
Ju iterheld his noſe, and beckoned her 
to keep aloof, telling her that for the fu- 
ture he would have no learned ladies 
upon earth. Venus held her fan before 
her face, till Jupiter commanded her to 
uncover. He then enquired after her 
noſe, andaſked if the gin ſhe had drank 
that morning was right Holland's. 
Diana complained auch of a droply; 
upon which Jupiter laughed, and pro- 
miſed to ſend Lucina to cure her; add. 
ing, that he hoped ſhe had had good 
times. Juno looked angry at not be- 
ing firſt taken notice of; which, upon 
Jupiter's obſerving, he gave her a gri- 
cious nod, and aſſured her Py one 
of her huſbands was quiet in Elyſum 
The Graces would have apologized for 
their diſnabille, but Jupiter prevented 
them, and told them with a imile that 
he would have no marriages in heavens 
He then reftored them all to their divi- 
nities; and after ridiculingan« rebuking 
them for their murmurings and curio. 


iſmi to their ſeveral 
ys diſmiſſed them to chargeſ 
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charges, telling them that they were now 
enabled to make allowances tor the frail- 
tics and imperfections of human nature, 
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at he had peopled the world with Men, 


and not God 3. 


o 


No CLXXXIII. THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1756. 


T was with great ſatisfaction that I mand continues among the men, I have 
frequently the mortification of hearing 
a ſinart footman delivering a meſſage in 
the ſhop, That his lady deſires Mr. 


| attended to the declaration of war 
againſt France, having for above a 
twelvementh paſt been ſenſibly hurt in 
my own private property by the people of 
that nation, Vet, injured as I was, I 
concealed my reſentment while there was 
the leaſt expectation of peace, that it 
might not be ſaid of me, I had contri- 
buted, by any complaints of my own, 
to the involving my country in a hazar- 
dus and expenſive war. 8 
Everv-body knows, that till within 
the two vears, or thereabouts, it was 
2 general {faſhion for the ladies to wear 
bur upon their head; and I had piqued 
mylelf not a little on the thoughts that 
theſe my papers had been of conſidera- 
bl- ſervice towards curling the ſaid hair. 
I ind indeed long ago ditcovered, that 
very few ladies of condition could ſpare 
time anch attention enough from the va- 
nous avocations of dreſs, viſning, af- 
:mblizs, plays, operas, Ranelagh, and 
V.uxtall, to read over a paper that con- 
tined no leſs than fix pages in folio; 
bat as the demand for the World was 
ey conſiderable, I contented my- 
with knowing that I was every week 
wering their heads, though I could 
rot be permitted to improve their under- 
Hadings; and it was a particular plea- 
bir to me, in all public aſſemblies, to 
nk that the fineſt faces there were in- 
Geted to the goodneſs of my paper for 
kg them off. So long as the tathion 
0 iair continued, (and, to ſay truth, I 


never ſo much as dreamed that it was fo® 


bon to change) I depended on the cuſtom 
o tte fair and polite z but by the inſti. 
Mon of French hair-cutters, whom the 
miaiſters of their monarque have ſent to 
this metropolis in pure ſpite to me, the 
wits have bern pre vailed on to cut their 
hir cloſe to their temples, to the groat 
Gnautton of the ſale of theſe papers. 

lt was formerly a very agree»ble 
uc ment to me to*Icok in at Mr. 
kilry's on a Thurfdlay morning, and 
®:rve the great demand for theſe m 
Kigations ; but though the ſame de- 


Dodſley will fe 


her in no more 


Worlds, for that ſhe has cut off her 
hair, and ſhall have no occaſion for 
them any longer. 


Nobody will, I believe, make the 


leaſt doubt that my principal view in 
this work was to amend the morals and 
improve the underſtandings of my fel- 
lo- ſubjects; but I will honeſtly con- 
feſs, that ever ſince the commencement 


of 


it, I have cntertained ſome diſtant 


hopes of laying up a fortune ſufficient 


to 


ſupport me in my old age: and as 


money is at ſo low an intereſt, I intend- 


ed 


making a {mall purchaſe in ſome re. 


tired and pleaſant part of England, that 
I might havg devoted my labours to the 
cultivation of land, after having weed - 


ed 


men's minds of whatever choaked 


the growth of virtue and good man- 


ner's, 


This I do not yet deipair of ef- 


fecting, as I am not without hopes, that 
while we are at open war with F rance, 
the ladies will conoeive ſuch a diſlike to 
the fathions of their enemies, as to let 
their hair grow again. If this- cannot 


deu be brouglit about, I muſt be 
orc 


r 


ed to apply to the miniſters for ſome 


lucrative employment, in return for that 
indulgence and complaiſance which I 


have at all times ſhewn them. 


t is 


impoſſible for me to conceive that my 
merits have been overlooked, though 


they have been hitherto uncewarded ; am 


I make no kind of doubt that I need 
only preſent „N at their levees, to he 


aſked what poſt I would chuſe. 


do 


They 


not want to be aſſured that I am as 


willing as able to aſſiſt them in all emer- 
gencies; or, which is {till better, to 
vindicate their conduct againſt ail op- 
poſers, to ſt fle clamours in their birth, 


to 


convert fears to hopes, complaints to 


approbation, and fact ion to concord. 


But as Ido not at preſent recollect any 


particular polt of honour and profit that 
would better {uit me than another, and 


3 Knowing 


„„ 
having experienced in their own perſons, 
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knowing that the abuſers of an admi- 
miſtration are firit to be provided tor, I 
am willing to accept of a handſome tum 
of money, till ſomething elſe may be 
done: or if a feat in parliament, with a 
proper qualification, be thought neceſ- 
fary tor me, 1 entirely acquieſce, as my 
eloquence in the Houſe mult be of ſig- 
nal ſervice in all critical conjunctures. 
It would alſo be perfectly agreeable to 
me-if the government were to take off 
weekly twenty or thirty thouſand of my 

apers, and circulate them among their 

iends ; or if they object to ſuch an ex- 
pence, and ſhould diſcover no inclina- 
tion to oblige me in any of the particu- 
lars above- mentioned, 1 humbly intreat, 
that in lieu of the 3 made 
upon me by the French hair-cutters, and 
in conſideration of my firm attachment 
to his Majeſty's family and government, 
orders be immediately iſſued from the 
Lord Steward's office, the Board of 
Greencloth, or clſewhere, that hencefor- 
ward all the tarts, pyes, paltry, and con- 
tectionary of all kinds whatſoever, ap- 
xrtaining to his Majeſty's houtehold, 
be conſtantly bag ed upon theſe papers. 
This would be making me ſufficient 
amends, and greatly encourage me to 
continue this uletul work, till a perfect 
library might be made of jt, which other- 
wiſe muſt have an end before an hun- 
dred volumes can be complcated. 

That the miniſtry may entertain juſt 
notions. of the efficacy of my good 
work, I ſhall here prefent them with 
tome few of thoſe offers which are al- 

moſt daily made me by private perſons. 

A lady, who has lately opened a new 

bagnio in Covent Garden, aſſures me in 

a a letter, that if I will ds her the favour 
to recommend her in the World, I ſhall 
not only have the run of her houſe, but 
every one of her young ladies ſhall be 
obliged to take in my paper as long as 
it laſts. A grocer in the Strand has ent 
me a pound of his beſt tea, and promiſes 
to wrap up every ounce he felis, as alio 

null his tugars and ſpices, in theſe papers, 
if 1 will honour him to far as to make 
mention of him in any one of them. He 
adds in a poſtſcript, that his wife and 
ſive daughters, who do a great deal cf 
work, make all their thread-papers of 
Worlds. 

But a more material offer fill, and 
- which J have therefore re erved tor the 

lat, is ccntained in the following 
jetter. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


ESTEEMED FRIEND, 


TH I'S is to acquaint thee, that we are 
makers of pins on the bridge called 

London Bridge, and that we have each 

of us given a conſiderable portion of | 

money tor the good-will of the habitz. 

tions wherein me make our abode; bet } 

by an act of the legitlature lately paſſed, 0 


the ſaid habitations are ſpeedily to be 
pulled down, and their —— to be 
forced to remove to other abodes. If fo 


thou art in the leaſt acquainted with 
traffic, thou canſt not be ignorant of the 
benefits that accrue from an old e&, 
bliſhed ſhop, in a ſtæeet where the prin. 
cipal dealers in any particular comme. 
dity are known to dwell; inafmuch z 
when thou wanteſt a filken garment for 
thy wife, thou wouldſt repair to the la- 
bitations of Round Court or Ludgate 
Hill; or, if thy linen was rent, thu 


wouldſt doubtlels reſort to Cheapfide ar 1 
Cornkill; in like manner, if thy help. ton 
mate or thy maidens wanted pins, thoy I v 
wouldit not fail, if thou wert wile, to con\! 
take thy walk to London Bridge. But tat k 
by the act ahove-named, thy friends a j 
are exiled from their dwellings, and Bier] 
compelled to ſojourn in a ſtrange (treet, certai 
where even their names are unknown, WW iow 
We therefore requeſt it of thee, it the bre 
rulers of the land behoid thee with f- 
gard, that thou wilt apply thyſelf (pc. re 
dily to obtain a repeal of this act; where. b. 
in if thou ſuceedett, we will buy up It a 
thy weekly labunrs in reams, and e tr: 
all our pins therein, ſo that thy nne n, 
ſhall be known far and wide, and thy ks, 
days proſperous in the lard. Ka. by 

If thou art a well-wiſher to thyle!f, lt 
thou wilt uſe thy beſt endeavours for tle ul m 
lervace of thy friends, * 
. bet 

LrypüxAIu MinixIN, 


MaLACHY SHORTWITE, 
OBADIAH MIDLING, 


H6ZEKIAH LONGPLN, &. & b, is 

L is ki 

bug 

After duly de liberat ing upon this po Net 
poſal, I am inclined to trouble the go n over 
vernment no farther at preſent, than ! E ty 
requeſt the repeal of this act; which mille: 


they are fo kind as to grant me, my Pt 
pers will again find their way fo u 
dræthng- roonis of the ladies, in lpite 
the intrigues of France, and her an 
laries the hair-cutterss 
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: Was always particularly pleaſed 

13 that ſcene in the firſt part of 
Harry the Fourth, where the humour- 
dus Sir JohmFalſtaff, after upbraiding the 


morals, and reſolving on amendment, 
forms a very reaſonable wiſh © to know 
« where a commodity of good names 
may be bought. Tt happens indeed 
2 little unfortunately, that he immedi- 
ately relapſes into his old courſeg, and 
enters into a ſcheme for a robbery that 
right, which he endeavours to juſtify, 
by calling it his Trade—* Why, Hal,” 
favs he, *tis my Vocation, Hal: tis 
© no Sin for a man to Labour in his 


gale EY 

hoy 6 Vocation, ; 

yu As often as this paſſage has occurred 
e- tome, I could not help thinking, that 
tho I we were to look narrowly into the 
e, to conduct of mankind, we ſhould nnd the 
Bot lt knight's excuſe to have a more gene- 
zn al influence than is commonly ima- 
and zine, It ſhouid ſeem as if therg were 
rect, ein degrees of diſhoneſty, which were 


alowahle ; and that mot occupations 


own. 
it the hive acknowledged latitude in one or 
th 16 mere particulars, where men may be 
fle- res with impunity, and almoſt with- 
herd. ot blame. bo 

uy up It will be no difficult taſk to illuſtrate 


fie truth of this obſervation, by ſcru- 
ming into the conduct of men of all 
rus, orders, and proteſſions. This 
ka be the ſubjett of to-day's paper: 
x I ſhall begin, where it is always 
4 marners to begin, with my betters 
Id (uperiors, ; 

Ihe tyrant, who, to gratify his am- 
un, depopulates whoje nations, and 
Knifices the lives of millions of his 
Pts to his inſatiable deſire of con- 
en 2 Glorious prince. Deſtruc- 
is tis Trade, and he is only La- 
wag in his Vocation. 

ite ſtateſman, who ſpreads corrup- 
i orer a country, and enflaves « 
pe wo enrich himſelf, or aggrandize 
mier, is an Able miniſter z Op- 
on 1s his Calling, and it is nc tin 
"mn to Labour in his Vocation. 

The patriot, who oppoſes the mea- 
a the ſtateſman; who rails at 
Won in the houſe, and bawls till 


d thick 
y najne 
pd ty 


thylc f. 
s for lle 


Ti, 


Ye, &. 


this pro 

the ge 
, than! 
which 
my fe 
12 
n lpite © 
ger an 


prince with being the corrupter of his - 


mug for his poor bleeding country, 
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may, if admitted to a poſt, adopt the 
principles he abhorred, and purſue the 
meaſures he condemned ; ſuch a one is 
a Trader in Power, and 8nly Labour- 
ing in his Vocation, 

The condeſcending patron, who, fond 
of followers and dependants, deals out 
his ſmiles to all about him, and buys 
flattery with promiſes; who ſhakes the 
needy wit by the hand, and affures him 
of his protection one hour, and forgets 
that he has cver ſeen him the next, is a 
Great Man: Deceit js his Vocation. 

The man in office, whoſe perquiſites 
are wrung from the poor pittances of 
the miſerable, and who enriches himſelf 
by pillaging the widow and the orphan, 
receives no mare than his accuſtomed 
Dues; and js only Labouring in his 
Vocation, X 

The divine, who ſubſcribes to articles 
that he does not helieve; who neglects 
practice tor profeſſion, and God tor his 
Grace; who bribes a miſtreſs, or facri- 
ces a ſiſter for preterment; who preaches 
faith without works, and damns all 
who Cifer from him, may be an ortho- 
dox divine, and only Labouring in his 
Vocation. ; 

The lawyer, who makes truth falſe- 
hood, and talſchood truth; who pleads 
the caule of the opprefſor againſt the 
innocent, and brings ruin upon the 
wretched ; is a man of eminence in the 
world, and the companion of honeſt 
men. Lying is his Trade; and he is 
only Labouring in his Vocation. 

The phyſician, who vilits you three 
times a day in a cale that he knows to 
be incurable ; who denies his aſſiſtance 
to the poor, and wrizes more for the 
2 chan the patient 3 is an Ho- 
neſt phyſician, and only Labouring in 
his Vocation. 

The fine lady of faſhion, who piques 
herſelf upon her virtue, perhaps, à little 
too much; who attends the ſermon every 
Sunday, and prayers every week day; 
and who, if ſhe flanders her beſt friends, 
does it only to reform them; may inno- 
cently indulge herielf in a little Cheat- 
ing at Cards; ſhe has made it her Vo- 
cat ion. 

The tradeſman, who aſſures you up- 
on his honeſt word that he will deal 

3F 2 juſtly 
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juſtly with you, yet ſells you his worſt 
commodities at the higheit price, and 
exults at over-rexching you; is a God 
Man, and only Labouring in his Voca- 
tion. . 
The infidel, who, fond of an evil 
fame, would rob you of a religion that 
inculcates virtue, and inſures happineſs 
as it's rewarg; who laughs at an here- 
after, and takes from you the only ex- 
Ration that can make life endurable ; 
I. a Dealer in Truth, and only Labour- 
ing in his Vocation. , : 
The author, who, to inſure a ſale to 
his works, throws out his (lander againſt 
the good, and poiſons the young and 
virtuous by tales of wantonneſs and in- 
decency ; is a Writer of Spirit, and only 
Labouring in his Vocation. 

To take characters in the groſs: the 
gameſter, who cheats you at play; the 
man of pleaſure, who corrupts the cha- 

ſtity of ycur wife; the friend, who tricks 
you in a horſe; the ſteward, who de- 
frauds you in his accounts; the butler, 
who robs you of your wine; the foot - 
man, who ſteals your linen ; the houſe- 
keeper, who overcharges you in her bills; 

the gardener, who — vour fruit to 
market; the groom, who ſtarves your 
horſes to put their allowance in his 
pocket ; in ſhort, the whole train of ſer- 
vants, who impoſe upon you in the ſe- 
yeral articles entruſted to their care, are 
only receiving their Lawful Perquiſites, 
and Labouring in their Vocations. 

I-know but one ſet of men, who 
ought commonly to be excepted in this 
general charge; and thoſe are the pro- 
jectors. Tue ſchemes of all ſuch men 
are uſually too romantic to impoſe upon 
the credulity of the world; and not be- 
ing able to plunder their employers, 
they are Labowing in their Vocations to 
cheat only themſelves. 

I would not be miſunderſtood upon 
this occaſion, as if I meant to adviſe all 

ople to be honeſt, and to do as they 
would be done by, in their ſeveral voca- 
tions: far be it from me to intend any 
ſuch thing; I am as well aſſured as they 
are, that it would not anſwer their. pur- 
poles. The tyrant would have no glory 
without conqueſts; his miniſters, no fol- 
lowers without bribes ; the patriot, no 
place without oppoſition ; the man in of- 
nec, no perquiſites without fraud; the 
divine, no pluralities without time - ſerv- 
ing; the lawyer, no clients without ly- 
ing; the phy ſician, no praftice without 
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apothecaries; the tradeſman, no conn: 
try-houle without exacting; the fins 
lady, no routs without cheating ; the in. 
fidel, no fame without proſclytes; and 
the author, no dinner without flander 
and wantonneſs : the gameſter would be 
undone ; the man of pleaſure, inactive; 
the gentleman- jockey would fell his 
horſe at half-price ; and the ſteward, the 
butler, the footman, the houſckeeper, 
the gardener, the groom, and the whole 
train of ſervants, loſe their neceſſary 
perquiſites. 
The old maxim, that © Honeſty is the 
© beſt policy,” has been long ago er- 
ploded: but I am firmly of opinion, 
that the Appearance of it might, if well 
put on, promote a man's intereſt, though 
the Reality muſt deſtroy it, I would 
therefore recommend it to perſons in all 
vocations, (if it be but by way of trial, 
and for the novelty of the thing) to put 
on, now-and-then, the Appearance ot a 
little honeſty. Moſt men have a na- 
tural diſlike to be cheated with their 
eyes open; and though it is the faſhion 
of the times to wear no concealment, 
yet to deceive behind the maſk of inte- 
grity, has been deemed the moſt effec- 
tual method. To further this end, the 
Appearance of a ſmall portion of Reli- 
gion would not be amils; but I would 
by no means have this- matter over» 
done, as it commonly is. - Going to 
prayers every day, or ſinging plalms on 
a Sunday in a room next the (lreet, may 
look a little ſuſpicious, and jet the neigh» 
bours upon the watch; no would I at 
vile, that a tradeſinon ſhould ſtand at 
the ſhop-door with a p1ayer-book in his 
hand; or that a lawyer ſhould carry the 
Whole Duty of Man in his bag to 
Weſtminſter- Hall, and read it in court as 
often as he ſits down: there are other me- 
thods that may anſwer the purpole > 
cheating much better. A Yea and Nay 
con verſat ion, interrupted with a tew hg 
and groans for the iniquitics 07 
wicked, loud reſponſes at church, a 
long graces at meals, with here and thert 
a godly book lying in the window, or i 
places molt in fight, will be of fing 
utility; and farther than this I wo: 
by no means adviſe. A 
To all thoſe gentlemen and lade 
who follow no vocations, and who | 1 
therefore immediate interelt in £104! 
ing, I would recommend the Pract: 
of honelty before the Appearance of 
As ſuch pertons ſtaud in no uc 
$104 
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cloak, I ſhall ſay nothing to them of re- 
lizion, only that the Reality of it might 
be uſeful to them in afflictions; or, if 
ever they ſhould take it into their heads 
that they muſt one day die, it might 
pellibly alleviate the bitterneſs of ſo un- 


common a thought. To do as they 
would be done by, would in all proba- 
bility render them happier in themlelves, 
and lead them_to the enjoyment of new 
pleaſures in the happinels of others. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
8, ; 
Y caſe is' a little ſingular, and 
therefore I hope you will let it 


appear in your paper. I ſhould ſcarce- 


Iy have attempred to make ſuch a re- 
queſt, had not I very ſtrictly looked over 
alt the works of your prede ceſſors; the 
Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, 
without a poſſibility of finding a paral- 
lel to my unhappy ſituation. 

I am not henpecked; I am not grimal- 
lined; I have no Mrs. Freeman, with 
her Italian airs; but I have a wite more 
troubleſome than all three, by a certain 
ridiculous and unneceſſary devotion that 


' ſhe pays to her father, amounting almolt 


to idolatry, When I firſt married her, 
from that ſpecious kind of weakneſs 
which meets with encouragement and 
applauſe, only becauſe it is called 
good-nature, I permitted her to do 
whatever ſhe p'caſed ; but when 1 
thought it requiſite to pull in the rein, 
I tound that bh having the bit in her 
teeth, rendered the ſtrength of my curb 
of no manner of uſe to me. Whenever 
I attempted to draw her in a little, the 
tolſed up her head, ſnorted, pranced, 
and gave herſelf ſuch airs, that, unlets 
I let her carry me where ſhe pleated, my 
limbs, it not my life, were in danger. 
Ihe love ct power is inherent in the dit- 
pclition of womankind: and I do not 
pretend, that her vapours, hytterics, 
low ſpirits, or whatever elſe the learned 
are pleaſed to call them, are not equalled 
by thouſands of married women in theſe 


melancholy kingdoms; but the Father, 


the Father, is the point which diſtin- 
guithes me from the reſt of my brethren. 
This old fellow is of a moſt ca pri- 
cious, unequal temper; and, like the ſa- 


tyr in the table, blows hot and cold in 


the lame breath. Sometimes he is very 
fond of me and my friends; and at other 
times he will not ſuffer us to look at 


him, In whatever mood the old gentle 


man thinks fit to appear, in the ſame 
mood Madam, his daughter, diſpenſes 
her pouts and frowns, or her ſmiles and 
good-humour. Whatever ſhape old 
Proteus puts on, Cabera, his daughter, 

uts on the ſame. I call him Proteus, 
* though I have known him 
many years, I have never known him 2 
week together in the ſame form. He is 
vapourith ; fo is h daughter: he is a 
quack; ſo is his daughter: one day he 
is an œconomiſt, even to the greateſt de- 
gree of avar ice: the daughter alſo has 
her days of frugality and improper thrift, 
Sometimes he is profuſe, and a violent 
ſquanderer; after theſe fits, my purit᷑ is 


. ſure to ſuffer moſt cruelly, S metimes 


he is proud, ſometimes he is humble; 
his daughter follows him clotely in cach 
of the two extremes. In ſhort, Su, 
both father. and daughter praQiſe moze 
changes than Hartequiy in the Emperor 


. of the Moon. Judge, then, what figure 


a huſband muit make, who is indit- 
penlably obliged to conform with all 
theſe metamorphoſes ! 

Laft ſummer, though a cold one, Pro- 
teus took it into his head to dine in the 
cellar; and, as we arrived at my coun- 
try houſe, our cellar was aifo immedi- 
ately announced to be our eating par- 
leur. My neighbours tried the experi- 
ment once, in hopes, perhaps, of bein 
wade tud.lled, contrary to my uſual cut- 
tom; but that not being the cale, they 
never offered to return gam; no, not 
even the curate of the pariſh, who de- 
clared he would drink Cans in my 
cellar as long as I pleaſed, but he could 
not eat there and fip thimble-fulle, 
though he were ſure to dine every day 
on a palty, or a haunch of venilon. 80 
that my wife and I, for three months 
together, dined hke King Pnarach, 
amidſt frogs and darknets: nor had we 
any other companions than the reptiles 
that crawled out of thewalls,as imagining 
their territories invaded. But ny wite 
endured every i6conveniency with afiiaz- 

mg 
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ing patience; becauſe ſhe heard her fa- 
ther lay, that this was the beſt method 
to drink iced liquors, without being at 
the expence of an ice-houſe. 

Laſt winter, T was ſtill put to greater 
hardſhips, Proteus, who ſome time ago 
travelled abroad, neither for health ncr 
improvement, but merely in ſ:arch ot 
that phfloſopher's ſtone called Taſte, 
declared, that in Italy no noblenian's 
houſe had a chimney in any room excrpt 
the kitchen; and he added, that as it was 
an example which he reſolved to follow, 
he hoped it might be io reliſhahle to his 
' 5 any that they would cut off that ex- 
eeſſive dear article of firing, and expend 
their coal-money in buildings, {tat ues, 
or lakes. The word was no ſboner given, 
than my wife bricked up every chimney, 
Except the kitchen chimney, in my hoult; 
and in January (though we were per- 
mitted to have little earthen ſtoves in our 
chambers) the coll was ſo intenſe, that 
my little boy Tommy died of the u hoop- 
zng-cough; and I myſelt caught an 
ague, which tafte.l four months, and 
brought upon me an apothecary's bill, 
amounting to ninety pounds, for drugs, 
which were indeed much ſuller of Taſte 
than I deſired. d 

The furniture of my houſe, and the 
ape of my gardens, have been changed 
at leaſt ten times over; yet, if you were 
to judge, Mr. Fitz-Adam, from the 
conſtant converſation of my wife and 
her father, you would pronounce them 
the beit œconomiſts in Europe: and fo 
they are, in ſmall beer, oil, and vi- 
negar, 

Though I always avoid exceſs of 
drinking when at home, (my father-in- 
u, ſince my marriage, having been re- 
markahly ſober) yet it is my misfortune, 
and J confeſs it as a fault, to go now- 

then to the tavern, and there to ex- 
cced the ſtrict limits of ſobriety. It is 
impoſſible, among jovial companions, not 
to indulge a vein of gaiety; the effect of 
which is, that at night I am apt to ſtag- 
Fer towards the nuptial bed a little too 

cavily loaded with liquor. The night 
is ſnored away in oblivion: but, oh! 
when the morning approaches, and I 
awake, and open my eyes, what a face of 
anger do I beheld! and what dreadful 
— of conjugal thunder do 1 hear! 

hoſe peals commonly end with a louder 
clap than ordinarv, in words to this 


ꝓuipoſ.— Ah! Mr, Tamdeer, NI. 
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„ Tamedeer! is this the reward for all 

my love and kindneſs? Have I quitt:d 
my dear father for the embraces of a 
© fot? When was that good old man 
ever diſguiicd in liquor?* To this ! 
might reply, if I dared to make an an. 
ter, that indeed he is (© often diſguilcd 
cut of liquor, he ought never to be dif. 
guiſed ix it: and I might alſo add, that 
he is moſt injuriouſly f1:nd:red, if tome 
five-and twenty years fince, he did not 
drink, ſmoke, and go through the et 
cetera as well as the beit of us, 

If I vffend or rebel in any one point, 
and indeed I offend and rebel in very 
few, my wiſe immediately applies to my 
father-in-law, and I am ordered to alter 
my conduct, and to ſubmir properly to 
judgments far ſuperior to my own, 
Theis is my caſe (my wife's virtue al. 
ways excepted) far more deplorable than 
Barnaby Brittle's in the play; nor have 
I the comfort appendant 10 Sir John 
Enville, knight, in being married tc a 
woman of quality. That circumſtance 
at leaſt miglit have proved an ingredient 
to ſirisly my pride. 

This unealy ſituation, which J have 
de{cribed with exact truth; has occa- 
ſioned me to ruminate continuaily upon 
ſome method of relief. None occurs to 
me except a formal divorce. You will 
aſk what cauſe can be alledged, ſince 
there is not the leaſt ſhadow of proof 
either of adultery, ill-· uſage, or any other 
matrimonial miſdemeanor? True. But 
cannot I prove a prior marriage ? Was 
not ſhe married to her father, to all out- 
ward appearance, long before ſhe went 
with me to the altar? Does not that 
marriage evidently continue, without 
any other breach, than having a ſecond 
huſband in points where the firit huſband 
does not care to meddle? Is ſhe not 
more obedicnt to her firſt huſband than 
to her ſecond? Has ſhe filled, as the 
ought, her vow of matrimony to me? 
Whom does ſhe obey? not me, but her 
father. Whom does ſhe honour? not 
me, but her father. May not I hope 
therefore to be relieved in any judicial 
or eccleſiaſtical court in England? _ 

. Your opinion fully tated upon this 
caſe would encourage me to go on, ox 
diſcourage me from proceeding. If I 
cunnot be relieved by law or equity, I 
will try to fummon up courage to kght 
any father-in-law, I know he 1s 3 
coward; but then I am under appte- 

henhons, 
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benfions, that the jade has diſcovered let me have your advice, becauſe I am 
to him that I am a greater coward than your conttant reader, and admirer, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


SIR, of 
| Am the ſame clergyman who trou- 

bled you with an account of his mii- 
fortunes in your paper, Number xxx]. 
and am indebted to your kind publica- 
tion of that letter for the eaſe and hap- 
pineſs which, with only one ſingle in- 
terruption, I have enjoyed ever ſince. 
My uncommon, and I hope I may ſay, 
unmerited diſtreſſes, recommended me 
to the notice of a noble lord, who called 
to ſee me at my lodgings, brought me 


home to his lordſhip's own houſe, and 


honoured me ſo far as to make me his 
domeſtic chaplain. His lordſhip's re- 
par for me was ſo truly ſincerr, that 
: married me ſoon after to my lady's 
woman, a young perſon of admirable 
beauty and virtue, and a great favourite 
of my lord, becauſe, as his lordſhip 
uſed to tell me, ſhe was a clergyman's 
daughter; and, for what reaſon he knew 
rot, extremely hated by his lady. But 
my good fortune did not end here: his 
lodinip, whoſe nature is never to be 
tired with doing good, was fo very ob- 
liging as to take us a little houie, ready- 
furniſhed, in a retired and pleatant part 
ot the town, paying the rent of it him- 
f, and making us conſiderable pre- 
lens from time to time. He was allo fo 
rery condeſcending as to ſpend two or 
tluee evenings in a week with us, and 
liequently to take my wife with him into 
the chariot, for an afternoon's airing, 
as ſhe had the misfortune, ſoon after 
cur marriage, of labouring under an ill 
fate of health, which, as we all feared, 
would terminate in a dropſy. 

His lordſhip was (till Kinder to me in 
other affairs, inſomuch that in leſs than 
two months after our marriage, he fent 
me into the welt, with thirty guineas in 
wy pocket, to ſupply the place of a wor- 
thy clergyman, whom my lord had ſent 
ter to town upon particular buſineſs 
ud becauſe the ill health of my wife 
TKyuired a little country air, his Jord- 
lup propoſed taking lodgings for her 
4 Knizhtibridge during my abſence, 


him{cif, At all events, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
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where ſhe was daily to be attended by : 


THOMAS T AMEDEER+» 


his own phyſician. 

At the end of fix weeks, his lordſhip 
was pleaſed to recall me to town, w 
I had the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of 
finding my wife returned to her houſe, 
perfectly cured of her diſorder, with 
only a little paleneſs remaining from 
the violent remedies preſcribed to her 
by her phyſician. I had the additional 
happineſs of finding his Jordſhip with 
my wife, waiting my return ;-and to be 
honoured with his thanks for the faith- 
ful diſcharge of my truſt, together with 
a promiſe of the very firſt living that 
ſhould fall within his gift. 

I mention theſe things, Sir, to the 
honour of my noble benefactor, who 
ever ſince my marriage, which is now 
three years ago, has ben laviſhing his 
favours upon me; who has been to very 
condelcending as to Rand godfather in 
perſon to my two children, and to take 
every opportunity of making me happy 
by his viſits. But I am not entering 
into a particular detail of the pleaſures 
I enjoy : I have another motive for trou- 
bling you with this letter. 

His lordſhip, the beginning of this 
month, was pleaſed, amongit. the many 
inttances of his goodneſs, to procure 
for me a chaplainſhip in one of the re- 
giments now in Scotland; and as my 
attendance was immediately neceſſary, 
and iy wife too far gone with child to 
think of going with me; as ſoon as I 
had prepared every thing for my jour- 
ney, I ſent an advertiſement to the Daily 
Advertiſer in the following words. 


WaxTED, an agreeable companion 
in a polt-chaile to Edinburgh. Enquire 
for the Reverend W. B. at the Green 
Park Coffee-houſe, Piccadilly, Note, 
The utmot expedition will be neceflary. 


The next morning, as I was reading 

a news-paper in the cotfee-rocm, I heard 
a young gentleman, of a very modeſt and 
decent appearance, enquiring at the har 
for the Reverend Mr. W. B. I told him 
that I was the perſon; and calling for a 
couple 
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couple of diſhes of coff-e, we tat down 
together, and entered upon the ſubject 


of the advertiſement. Ile aſſured me, 
that if his friends did not flatter him, he 


was a very agreeable companion; that 


he had bitfinets of conſequence to tranſ- 
act at Edinburgh; that E was particu- 
larly. pleaſed to find by the advertiſe- 
ment that I was a clergyman, having a 

reat veneration for gentiemen of that 
function; that he hai. entertained 
thoughts of becoming one himſelf, was 
a near relation of the biſh-.p of **®, and 
though young: as he appeared, he was 
never fo happy as when engaged in ſeri- 
ous canveriation with a worthy divine. 
He was pleaſed to add, that he faw ſome- 
thing in my appearance which entitled 
me to that character, and that he did not 
doubt of being greatly ediſied during to 
long a journey. Many civilities paſſed 
on my ſide in return; and in the end it 
was agreed that we ſhould ſet out that 
very evening at fix o'clock. He was 
punctual to his appointment, with a ſer- 
vant on horſeback, leading a handſome 
gelding for his maſter, who with two 
young gentlemen, his friends, were wait- 
ing for me at the inn. I could not help 
ob{crving, white the chaiſe. was getting 
ready, that theſe young gentlemen were 
taking a good deal of pains to ſtifle a 
laugh, which, on our ſtepping into the 
carriage, they were no. longer able to 
contain: but I made no remarks upon 
their behaviour, and we jet out upon 
our journey. 

We reached Ware that night, with- 
out any thing happening worthy of re- 
mark, except that we were ſtupt upon 
the road by two young gentlemen on 
horſeback, and interrupted in a very le. 
rious converſation, by their ſaluting my 
companion with * zZ — ads, Jack ! 
hat, playing the ſaint, and travelling 
© to heaven with a parſon!' My fellow- 
traveller gave them a look of contempt ; 
and after aſſoring them that he had not 
the honour of knowing them, and pull. 

ing up the glals, ordered the poſtilioh 
to drive on. \ 

Our evening at. Wafe was ſpent in 
remarks on the diffoluteneſs of the 
times, and the indecent liberties that 

wild and profligate young fellows were 
every where taking with the clergy. 
Atter much ſerious diſcourſe, and mo- 
derate refreſhment, wr retired to reſt. I 
flept longer than uſual in the morning; 
and no' ſooner was I awake, than I dit- 
- covered, with cqual contuſion and ſur- 
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prize, that T was in bed with a woman, 
who, as I attempted to get up, threw 
her arms about my neck, and conipelied 
me to lie down. The ſtruggle and the 
noiſe I made upon this occaſion, toge. 
ther with the ſcreams of the woman, 
who ſtill held me faſt, alarmed the whole 
inn, and drew a crowd of ſpectators into 
the room, healed by my companion, 
and tollowed by a ſoldier, who called 
himſelf the huſband of the woman, 
{wearing that he would have my heart's 
blood for corrupting the chaſtity of his 
wife. I pleaded my innocence to an un- 
belicving audience; while the weman 
acculed me of having forced her again! 
her will; pretending that it was her mil. 
fortune over-nizht to be a little in li. 
quor, and that ſhe had miltaken the 
room 1 hy in for her own. 

To dwell no longer than is needful 
upon this diſgraceful affair, I was in the 
end compelled to give a guinea to the 
ſoldier, and afterwards to ſubmit with 
patience to the inſults of a mob, who 
ſurrounded the inn at our entrance into 
the poſt-chaiſe, and followed it with 
hootings to the very extremity of the 
town, 

From the paſſive behaviour of my 
companion at the inn, and the demure 
looks that he now put on, 1 began to 
harbour a ſuſpicion of him not greatly 
to his advantage; and while I was de- 
liberating in what manner to addr 
him, an accident happened; which at 
once threw him off his guard, and dit- 
covered to me, that inſtead of an agres- 


3 wing 
able companion, I was travelling with — 
a fiend, This accident was the ſudden lets 
and violent, overturning of the poſl- boil 
chaiſe; upon which occaſton, though 44 
neither of us was hurt, he diſcharge1 10 
ſuch a volley of curſes on the poſtilion, ork 
as made me tremble to hear him, I en- bil en 
deavoured to pacify him by the gentlelt Þ had 
admonitions, which inſtead of caiming Yuan 
his anger, turned it all upon myſelt; Bat in 
and amidſt a thouſand oaths and impre- ny 
cations, he vowed revenge upon uy WM is + 
head, telling me that he hated a pariſon bo 
as he hated Old Nic; that he had bribe Ide 


the ſoldier's whore to go to bed to ms 
at the inn; and that he came ont ups" 
no other buſineſs than to play the devil 
with me all the way, I ſtood aghaſt 1! 
what I heard, and refuſed getting 19 
the chaiſe again; upon which a ſtrug2's 
enſued, and blows paſſed between us; 
till by the aſſiſtance of his ſervant, 40 
the knavery of the poſtilion, whom hi 


ned over to his fide with a whole 
handful of filver, I was thruſt into the 


6 iſe, and compelled to go on- 

a We dad ſoarce travelled a mile Before 
1 we overtook a couple of gypſies upon 
8 the road; one an old woman, the other 
1 2 girl, They were all over rags and 
od 51th, and ſa intoxicated with liquor, that 


thev rected at every ſtep. My compa- 
non called to the poſtilion to top; and 
ther quettioning theſe-wretches about 
the way they were going, got out- of the- 
chaiſe, and told that he could not 
= charity fit lolling at his eaſe, white 
vo of the tender fex were walking-bare- 
fot on the road; and that, if I had no 
il wiighty objections, he would make the 
te dd lady an offer of his ſeat, and Miſs, 
I x he ons pleaſed to call her, might 
the vith great conveniency fit upon my 

hee. It was in vain» for me to ex- 
ful witalate, or to attempt leaping after 
* lim: his ſervant held me faſt by the 
n vn, while the maſter with great gravity 


wy md ceremany handed the creatures into 
v10 the chaiſe; and then mounting his 
into wrle, rode cloſe by it's fide, talking ob- 
vith -nity to the wretckes, and inſtructing 
the fem to behave to me in a manner not to 
k endured nor deſcribed. 
wy la this manner we paſſed through the 
pure illges, and entered Royſton; the 


n to phlon being ordered to walk his 
eatly uren gently to the inn, that we might 


1 * followed by a mob, whom my com- 
dreſs un called to at every turning to 
e th: parſon and his doxies. 

| Cit { tept from the chaiſe amidit the hal- 
3 wing of the rabble, and ran into a 
wy wn, the door of which I locked, Here 
den leteruned to remain, or to fly to the 


pol. tagitrace for protection, had not my 


1ough wnentor made his appearance at the 
arges nidow, telling me that as the joke was 
14 vo at an end, and as he believed I had 


u enough of an agreeable companion, 
all alrered his intention of viſiting 
will, and ſhould return to town 


entlelt 
uming 


elt; nt worn.ng, I thanked him for the 
n ; but kept cloſe to my room, till 
on m om wich his ſervant ride out of 
parton Bic an, and take the rd Aden. 
brine dea o derti | 

| to we 


it upon 
ie devil 
phaſt 7! 
ng ny 
ſtruggle 
een vs 
nr, and 
hom hi 
gane 
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brought me, and a poſt - chaĩſe to be in 
readineſs z but how great was my aſto- 
niſhment, when feehng for my purſe, 
which contained forty guineas at my 
ſetting out, I found that my pockets had 
been rifled, and that FT had not fo much 
as a braſs forthing left me! 

As it was no doubt with me that che 
gyphes had robbed me, I made imme- 
tate-enquiry after them, but leaynt chas 
they had diſappeared on our arrival at 
the inn; and though the moſt diligent 
ſearch was made for them, they were no 
where — * | 

It was now impoſſi me to 
ceed; I therefore determined to lads 
where I was, till I could receive a freſh 
ſupply from my wife, to 'whom I diſ- 
. 3 meſſenger with a letter, ſetting 

— at large all the cruelties I had met 
with. 

When the meſſenger was gone, it 
occurred to me, that however ill my 
companion had uſed me, he could not 
be baſe enough to concert this robbery 
with the gyplies, and therefore might 
be inclmed to make up my loſs upon 
knowing that I had ſuſtained it, For 
this reaſon. I determined once more to 
tranſmit my complaints to the World ; 
that if the young gentleman has any 
one principle of honour remaining, he- 
may lend to Mr. Dodſley's the um I 
have been defrauded of. My demand 
upon him is for ſeven-and-thirty gui- . 
neas, which ualefs he pays withio fix 
days after the publication of this letter, 
I will forthwith — his _ in — 
news · papers, and proclaim to the public: 
the 2 ——— me. 1 

I have another reaſon for giving you 
this trouble ; which is, to caution all 


tlemen for the future againit adver- 


tiüng in the papers for an Agreeable 
Companion in a polt-chaiſe ; as it con- 
ſoles me not a little, that I am enabled 
to make other people wile, even by my 
awn misfortunes. I am, Sir; your ob- 


liged, and mott faithful lervant, 
Groncr Inn AT wy 
Royvt rox, 
JuLy 16, 1756, ; Ox 
FE. Ne 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
ving 

MONG all the grievances that 
your correſpondents have from 

time to time laid before you, I have met 
with no one ſituation that bears any like 
neſs to my own, or that deferves your 
compaſſion and advice half ſo much. I 
am the brother of four ſiſters, am the 
eldeſt of my family, a freeman of the 
city of London, and by trade a ſhoe- 
maker. My tather enjoyed a ſmall 
place at court, which I believe, one 
year with another, brought him in about 
a hundred and fifty pounds. My mo- 
ther was deſcended from the third or 
fourth couſin of an attainted Scotch 
peer, was a lady's woman when my fa- 
ther married her, and brought with her 
a very large portion of pride, virtue, 
and- fine breeding. My father, who 
before- his marriage had held up his 
head very high as a courtier, was now 
of greater conſequence than ever, in the 
thought that by this happy match he 
had allied himſelf to nobility. My mo- 
ther indeed had one great mortification 
to ſurmount ; which was, that ſhe had 
not only contaminated her blood by 
marrying a plebeian, who was formerly 


a broken tailow-chandler in the city, 


but had changed her illuſtrious maiden 
name for the coarſe and vulgar appel- 
lat ion of Mrs. Laycock. She comtort- 
ed herſelf, however, on the firſt appear · 
ance of her pregnancy, that ſo odious 
a ſurname ſhould be qualified in her 
children with the gentecjeſt and moſt 
rlegant Chriſtian names that hiſtory or 
romance could poſſibly ſupply. My 
father approved the thought ; and no 
ſooner was I a fortnight old, than I was 
chriſtened, with great pomp and gran- 
deur, by the name of Ptolemy. My 
eldeſt ſiſter, who came into the world a 
vezr afier, was called Wiihelmina 
Charlotta, the ſecond Pentheſilea, the 
third Telethuſa, and the fourth Hono. 
Tia, There was alto a ſecond ſon, who 
died within the month, ciuiſtened Aga- 


WmcemIon, 


We were all of us trained up to re- 
gard theſe names as marks of ſuperio- 


_viiy over ather children, and ſuch as 


would one time or other moſt certainly 
make our fortunes. If Maſter Pre. 
— was naughty, he was not chid as a 
vulgar child, but admoniſhed with all 
the gentleneſs and forbearance due to 
illuſtrious a name. If Miſs Wile. 
mina Charlotta, or her ſiſters Miſs Pen. 
theſilea, Mils Telethuſa, or Miſs Ho. 
noria, — to hold up their heads, or 
were caught at romps with the boyz, 
they were put in mind of their names, 
and inſtructed to act up to them. Our 
dreſſes were, if poſſible, as fantaſtic az 
our names; and the formality of our be- 
haviour was of a piece with both. And 
though we were the plaineſt children in 
the world, and had not the leaſt probable 
chance of receiving a ſingle ſhilling to 
our portions, we were trained up to 
pride and idleneſs, and to turn up our 
noſes at all the Dicks, Toms, and Har. 
rys, the Sukeys and Polleys, that were 
our ſuperiors in the neighbourhood. 
The neceſſary expences to ſuppiurt all 
this = and folly, were more than 
could be ſpared from the narrow income 
of my father : and Maſter Ptolemy, who 
was now eleven years old, mult hay 
been as totally uneducated as the miſſes 
his ſiſters, if my father's brother, wi 
was a reputable ſhoemaker in the city 
had not taken me into his care, and ſent 
me to St. Paul's ſchool at his own ex 
pence, To this accident of my life l 
owe my eſcape from ruin. I was called 
King Ptolemy by all the boys, and | 
laughed at for my importance, that 
ſoon grew aſhamed of my name; and at 
the end of three years, when my mothet 
thought it high time for me to return td 
court, I choſe to accept of an offer n 
uncle had made me of becoming his ap 
prentice, and entering into partnerſkg 
with him when my time was expired 
My father's conſent was pretty eat 
obtained, as he found himſelf in ant 
{tate of health, and unable to provid 
for me: but my mother was inexorabis 
She conſidered that my great name wo 
but ill fuit with ſo low a calling; 3 
when the ſaw me determined, ſhe to 
me in a flood of tears at parting, * 
the firſt Ptolemy that ever made (hoes. 
For my own part, I had been ſo hu 
bled at ſchool about my name, 4 


never afterwards wrote more than the 
fat letter of it: and as P. wy luckily 
loked more like Philip than Ptolemy, 
I have eſcaped the ridicule that would 
otherwiſe have been thrown upon me. 

At the end of my apprenticeſhip, my 
uncle gave me his only danghter in mar- 
rage; and dying ſoon after, I ſucceed- 
& to his trade and effects; and to a for- 
tune, in good debts and money, to the 
amount of four thouſand pounds. 

My mother, who never had thorough- 
ly recovered the ſhock of her ſon Ptole- 
my's diſgrace, died a few months after 
wy uncle; and my father followed her 
this ſummer, leaving to my ſiſters no 
other fortunes than their names, which 
to my great ſorrow has not been quite 
{current in the world as to enable them 
to Ive upon it. To be as ſhort as I 
cn, they were all thrown upon m 
lands, and are like to continue wit 
me 28 long as I live. But the misfor- 
tne is, that to keep my filters from 
farving, I muſt become a beggar my- 
kf; for the ezzpences they bring, and 
tie nothin — do, will not ſuffer me 
w go on. By their dreſſes, their names, 
un the airs of quality they give them- 
fires, I am rendered ridiculous amon 
al my acquaintance, My wife, who is 
_ rery plain good woman, and whoſe 
tame is Amey, has been new-chriſten- 
ct, and is called Amelia; and my little 
Gughter, a child of a year old, is no 
kuger Polly, but Maria. They are 
perpetually quarrelling with one ano- 
ter about the ſuperiority of their names; 


miſſes 
7 0 
e city 
nd ſent 


"if BY =! becauſe the eldeſt fiter has two, 
; called nd the others but one, they have en- 


tered into a combination to rob her of 


and { 
beth, and almoſt to break her heart, by 


that 


and af aling her Miſs Laycock. 

mothet | have ſhewn them the impoſſibility 
turn td my maintaining them much longer, 
Mer m ud, at tenderly as I was able, propoſ- 


his'ap their going into ſervice; but they told 


nerſn 5 with the utmoſt indignation, that 
-xpired Naterer a ſhoemaker in the city might 
y ea magine to the contrary, the names of 


mina, Charlotra, Pentheſilea, 


n an il 

provid "elethula, and Honoria, were by no 
xorable ans ſervants names; and unleſs I 
e won br myſelf inclined to make a better 


Filon for them, they ſhould conti- 


ſhe to W whcre they were. Nay my young- 
„ * Alter, Miſs Honoria, who thinks her- 
ſhoes- a dandtome, had the impudence to 
ſo hu Une, that if ever ſhe condeſcended to 
„ that vat her perſon for hire, it ſhould be 


ir other vics thau thoſe of 2 ſervant; to 
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which Miſs Telethuſa was pleaſed to 
add, that indeed ſhe was entirely of 
Miſs Honoria's opinion ; for that the 
fin of being a miſtreſs was not half fo 
ſhocking to her as the ſhame of being a 
ſervant. - : 
You will judge, Sir, how defirous I 
am to rid the houſe of them, when I tell 
you that I have even offered to take a 
ſhop for them at the court end of the 
town, and to give each of them a hun- 
dred pounds to ſet up with in any way 
they ſhould chuſe: but their great 
names, forſooth, are not to be proſti- 
tuted upon ſhop-bilis, whatever their 
brother Prol«my, the ſhoemaker, in his 
— zeal to ſerve them, may pleaſe 
umbly to conceive, Yet with theſe 
truly great names, that are not to he 
contaminated by trade or ſervice, they 
have condeſcended to rob my till two or 
three times; and no longer ago than laſt 
week, when I caught my eldeſt ſiſter in 
the fact, ſhe told me with great dignity, 
that it became her brother Ptolemy to 
bluth at laying her under the neeeſſit 


of doing an action that was ſo muc 


beneath her. 

I have laid the whole affair before the 
minilter of the pariſh, who has taken 
a great deal of pains to reaſon them into 
their ſenſes, but to no purpoſe : and un- 
leſs you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, who are a 


travelled man, can direct them to any 


part of the globe, where great names, 
great pride, great indolence, and great 
poverty, are the only qualifications that 
men look for in a wife, I muſt ſhut up 
ſhop in a few days, and leave Miſs Wil- 
helmina Charlotta, and the other Miſſes 
her ſiſters, with their illuſtrious names, 
to go begging about the ſtreets. If you 
know of any ſuch place, and will do me 
the favour to- mention it in your next 
Thurſday's paper, you will ſave a whole 
family from ruin, and jnfinitely oblige, 
Sir, your. moſt ſorrowful humble ſer- 
vant, 

P. LArcocx. 


The caſe of my correſpondent is, I 
confeſs, a very hard one; and I wiſh 


with all my heart that I had diſcovered - 


in my travels ſuch a country as he hints 
at. All the advice I can give him is, to 
ſend for the miniſter of the pariſh once 
more, and get his filters re-baptized : 
for till they can be prevailed upon to 
have new names, it will be altogether 
unpoſſible to give them new natures. 
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E the firſt of the following 
letters bears a little hard upon the 
Hhdies, for whom I have always profel- 
ſed a regard even to veneration, yet I 
am ihduced to give it a place in my pa- 
per, from the conſideration, that if the 
complaint contained in it ſhould happen 
to have the lraſt foundation in truth, 
they may have an opportunity of adding 
another proof to the — they are 
daily giving, that they want only to be 
told of their errors t6 amend them. Of 
the ſecond letter I thall fay nothin 

- more, than that the expedient ropaſcl 
in it to remove the evil complained of 
has my entire upprobation. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAMs 

vn, 

ITH as much devotion for the 

fair ag any man, and as high a 
fenſe of the happineſs they are capable 
of imparting, T have reſolved to die an 
old batchelor; yet not in the leaſt deter- 
mined by the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt 
matrimony, or the moſt faſhionable mo- 
tives to a fingle life. It is my misfor- 
tune to eſteem delicacy, wronmy, no- 
deſty, and ſome of the qualifications con- 
veyed under ther idea of notable, as the 
molt engaging ornaments of a well. 
bred woman. How unhappy then am 
I, that none of theſe ſhould be of re- 
Pure in the preſent age! 

T had once formed a defign of tranſ- 
l myſelf ro >| 17 or China, for a 
lady of the domefic kind; but giving the 
preference to thote of my own country, 

delayed my intention, till I ſhould lee 
the influence your weekly admonitions 

were attended with. I am now ſorry to 
pad, that n&withſtanding your cenſo- 
rial dignity, they have openly dated to 
per ſiſt in thoſe faſhions you have fo long 
oppoſed. An unaccountable propenſity 
to viſit public places, a general naked- 
neſs of ſhoulders, a remarkable bluffnefs 
of face, a loud voice, and a maſculine 
air, have lately gained much ground in 


the country; and I am apt to think 1 


oll ſhortly ſee the necks and boſons 
bt my fair. countrywomen paintęd with 
elevices of Hirds and beafts, in imitation 
'of the ancient - Dritons, though they 
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boy now contented with plain white ard 
red. 

I have obſerved, that as we are gra- 
dually retreating from the courage and 
greatneſs of our ſex, the ladies are 2. 
yancing with haſty ſtrides upon us; an. 
whether we ſnall Tong maintain the pre. 
eminence, is a point much liable to di 
pute. 

I cannot but ſuſpect them of enter. 
taining deſigns of invading the province 
of man: and though I acknowledge their 
boundleſs power, I never. was formed t 
obey, and cannot think of ſubmiſſian, 

But admitting that the preſent generation 
of beauties are totally unfit tor wires, 
except to thole gentle minds who would 
think themſelves honoured by havi 
their thouſands ſpent in the genterlelt 
manner, yet in another capacuy the) 
might be inade of the greateit ſervice te 
their country. When I ſe their hai 
tied in a-knot behind, or either hang 
ing down in a ramellie, or foldal u 
in ribbands, I cannot but look ont 
as the fair defenders of Britain, 
"whoſe gallantry I ſhould rather chu 
to rely, than on all the boaſted prowl 
of our military beaux. On this tootng 
I can excuſe them for ſacrificing th 
thouſand nameleſs powers of plealing 
which nature bas inveſted them with 
for the powers of deſtroying, and cou 
ſent to their changing the darts of Cu 
pid for the armour of Mars. Whateve 
magazines of lightning are laid op 
their bright cyes, I hope they will ba 
out on this occaſion, 

If it ſhould be objeRed that we ough 
to have proofs of their valour, and thi 
a big look may be conſiſtent with a fat. 
heart ; I anſwer, that there can be n 
great reaſon to doubt the bravery 
thoſe, who have made it one of th 
firſt maxims * never to be afraid of 
© man;* and beſides, that natural lon 
of conqueſt which poſſeſſes every ind! 
vidual of the female world, would an 
mate them forward to the boldeſt entet 
prizes. I would rather propoſe, that t 
more gay and airy of them thouid \ 
ditributed into a body of flying light 
horſe; the Gadabouts would make 3 
excellent company of toragers; _ 
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dchicate of them Would ſerve to carry the 
colours, and the fight of them would in- 
ſpire the ſoldiess with wnequalled reſo- 
Intion and courage. 
all be diſpoſed in ranks and ſtations 
foitabie to their reſpective merits, diſ- 
tinctions, and qualifications," from the 
firtt lady of quality to the loweſt belle 
in the country village. I ſhould alſo 
adviſe, that a ſufficlent number of fe- 
waletran{ports ſhould be ſent to the re- 
hef uf our garriſons abroad, if it was 
not from my apprehenſions that they 
would not be able to ſuſtain a long hege, 
and might perhaps be captivated-by the 
wmimenle- fineneſs of an embroidered 
knight of the order of St. Louis. 1 
have only one <circumitance more to 
mention to excite their zeal; which is, 
that they mutt be obliged to content 
themſelves with their own invented fa- 
ſhions, till the ſueceſſes of their urms 
{hail oblige the French to accept of our 
wealth for thoſe that are a la mode de 
Paris. 

If this propoſal be le to your 
judgment, 1 hope you will ſecond it by 
the warmeſt encouragements. May we 
not exult in the proſpect of that glorious 
career of ſucceſs which muſt attend an 
anny of heroines, bred to a-contempt 
of danger, and trained up from infancy 
itſel to the moſt intimate acquaintance 
with balls, drums, routs, hurricanes, and 
the like? I am, Sir, your humble ler- 
vant, CF 

A.7SINGLEPON. 


Mie FITZ=>ADAMy 

Have.a complaint to lay before | 

which, to the beſt of my memory, 
have not hitherto touched upoir. 


ground of my complaint, Sir, is 


this. News, you know, never was mare 
fluctuating than at this moment. What 
we are told at breakfaſt is ' contradifted 
by noan, and that again is old by din- 
per; the dinner-tale ſcarccly laſts till 
coffre, and alkis found to be falle be- 
Fore nights Fund yet, Sir, there ate a 
let of wiſe men, who. are always ſutis- 
hed with the laſt tale, and conſtantly 
ulure you they were all along of that 
opinion. ' Lord, Sir, I knew it muſt 
de fo; how could it he otherwiſe? I 
Avas Nd ſo: and tough accounts 


Thus they might 
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vary to-morrow, it does not at all af- 
fect them; for to-morrow they will have 
beey all along perfectly well acquainted 
with juſt the contrary to what they knew 
ſo well to- day. This everlaſting know-- 
ledge and ſecret intelligence is really, 
Sir, a moſt provoking inſult on us poor 
things, who are not ſo knowing, It I 
am wrong to-day, my friend is wrong 
to- morrow, and that puts us on an 
equality; but theſe people, who are al. 
ways ſure to be of the right opinion, 
becavle they have no opinion at all, are 
not to be endured, 

But it is one thing to complain, and 
another to redreſs; and unlets I thought 
I had {ome method to remedy the evil, I 
wauld not complain of it. Tne remedy 
T would propoſe is ſimply this: that the 
term I be fe ever excluded all conver- 
ſations. There is not, perhaps, one 
ſingle impertinence or foppery in dif. 
courte, that is not imputable to that 
fame little letter J. The old man, go- 
ing to repeat the lye he has'talked him 
ſelf into a belief of, cries—* Tremem. * 
ber when I was young. The mid. n 
of fifty hleſſes her ſtars, and ſays—“ 7 
as not ſuch a flirt.” The bold co? 
Jonel tells you— I led on the men, 4 
entered the breach.“ The rake 7 
debauched ſuch a girl, I drank down 
6. uch a fellow.“ Now, Sir, fond as 
people are of being fooliſh, they wouhl 
even conſent to be wiſe, if it was nor 
confining their follies to their own dear 
perfons. The old man's dull ttery is 
only to let you fee what e was himſelf. 
The maiden gentle vonn only means to 
exemplify her own modeſty, and does 
not care a pin for all the frailties of her 
veighbours, but that ſhe has thereby an 
opportunity of telling you how virtuous 
the herſelf is. The soldier never tells 
5 of a campaign, but the one he was 
himſelf in. e rake" never tells you 
of any follies but his own; and the wiſe 
man I complained ot in the beginnin 
of my letter, never tells you Mr. Suche 
a-one always thought fo, or Mr. Some. 
body always faid fo, but I always 
thought ſo, I always ſaid fo. Let me 
therefore intreat yon, Mr. 'Fitz- Adam 
to forbid the uſe of this monofyllable, 
and vou will much oblige, Sir, you 
friend, &c. F" W. : 

f "8 
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E are aecuſed by the French, and 

perhaps but too juſtly, of hav- 

ing no word in our language which an- 

ſwers to their word police; which, there- 

fore, we have been obliged to adopt, not 
having, as they ſay, the thing. 

It does not occur to me, that we have 
any one word in our language (I hope 
not from the fame reaſon) to expreis 
the ideas which they comprehend under 
the words les mur. Manners are too 
littie, morals too much. I thould define 
it thus—A general exterior decency, fit- 
meſs, and propriety of conduct, in the com- 
mon — of life. / 

Cicero, in his Offices, makes uſe of the 
word decorum in this ſenſe, to expreſs 
what he tells us the Greeks ſignified by 
their word, (I will not ſhock the eyes 
of my polite readers with Greek types) 
To Prepon. | f 

The thing, however, is unqueſtion- 
ably of importance, by whatever word it 
may be dignified or degraded, diſtin- 

iſhed or miſtaken: it ſhall therefore 
2 the ſubject of this paper to explain 
and recommend it; and, upon this oc- 
caſion, I ſhall adopt the word decorum. 

But, as I have ſome private reaſons 
for deſiring not to leſſen the ſale of theſe 
my lucubrations, I muſt premiſe that, 
notwithſtanding this ſerious introduc- 
tion, I am not going to preach either re- 
ligious or moral duties. On the con- 
trary, it is a ſcheme of intereſt which I 
mean to communicate; and which, if 
the ſuppoſed characteriſtic of the preſent 
age be true, mult, I ſhould apprehend, 
be highly acceptable to the generality of 
my leaders. 

I take it for granted, that the moſt 
ſenſible and informed part of mankind, 
I mean people of faſhion, purſue ſingly 
their own intereſts and pleaſures; s + 
they deſire, as far as poſſible, to enjoy 
them excluſively; and to avail themſelves 
of the ſimplicity, the ignorance, and the 
prejudices of the vulgar, who have nei- 
ther the ſame ſtrength of mind, nor the 
ſame advantages of education, Now it 
is certain, that nothing would more con- 
tribute to that deſirable end, than a ſtrict 
obſervance of this dgcorum; which, as I 
have already hinted, does not extend to 
religious or moral duties; does not pro- 


Mbit the ſolid enjoyments of vice, bur 
only throws a veil of decency betweenit 
and the vulgar, conceals part of it's na. 
tive detormity, and prevents ſcandal and 
bad example. It is a ſort of pepper. 
corn quit-rent paid to virtue, as an ac. 
knowledgment of it's ſuperiority; but, 
according to our preſent conſtitution, is 
the eaſy price of freedom, not the tribute 
of — 

hoſe who would be reſpected 

others, mult firſt reſpect themlelves, 7 
certain exterior purity and dignity of 
character, commands reſpeR, procures 
credit, and invites confidence; bnt the 
— exerciſe and oſtentation of vice 

all the contrary effects. 

The middle claſs of people in thit 
country, though generally training to 
imitate their betters, have not yet ſhaken 
off the prejudices of their education; very 
many of them ſtill believe in a Supreme 
Being, in a future ſtate of rewards and 

uniſhments, and retain ſome coarſe, 

{pun notions, of moral good and 
evil. The rational ſyſtem of mate- 
rialiſm has not yet reached them; and, 
in my opinion, it may be full as well it 
never ſhould ; for as I am not of levelling 
principles, I am for preferving a due 
ſubordination from interiors to ſupe+ 
riors, which an equality of profligacy 
muſt totally deftroy. 

* _ character is a more |ncrative 
thing than' people are generally aware 
of; and I — en that an eminent 
money-ſcrivener has lately calculated 
with great accuracy the advantage of 
it, and that it has turned out a clear 
profit of thirteen and a halt per cent. in 
the general tranſactions of life; which 
advantage, frequently repeated, as it 
muſt be in the courſe of the yar, 
amounts to a very conſiderable object. 

To proceed to à few inſtances, If 
the courtier would but wear the appear- 
ance of truth, promiſe leſs, and perform 
more, he would acquire ſuch a degree of 
truſt and confidence, as would enable 
him to ſtrike on a ſudden, and with 
ſucceſs, ſome ſplendid ſtrokes of perfsly, 
to the infinite advantage of himſelf and 
his party. 

A patriot, of all people, ſhould be 3 
ſtri& obſerver of this decorum, if " 

wou 
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would (as it is to be preſumed he would) 

bear a good price at the court · market. 

The love of his dear country, well acted 

b, ind little felt, will prey yaw. Su him in- 
keeping, and perhaps re 

put 1 — tor life; but 
tit if his proſtitution be flagrant, he is only 
"i nude uſe of in caſes of the utmoſt ne- 
ind ceſſity, and even then only by cullies. 
a= I muſt obſerve, by the bye, that of late 


themarket has been a little glutted with 


— _ 5 uu ny they do not 
i ell quite 10 well. 
ho Few maiters of families are, I ſhould 
preſume, deſirous to be robbed indiſcri- 
mirately by all their ſervants; and as 
1 ſervants in general are mute afraid of 
7 of the devil, and leſs of the gallows, than 
ures of their maſters, it ſeems to be as im- 
the ent as indecent to remove that 
vice wholeſome fear, either by. their exam- 
ples, or their philoſophical diſſertations, 
this exploding in their preſence, — ever 
to ſo juſtly, all the idle notions of future 
* puniſhunents, or of moral good and evil, 
very At preſent, honeſt faithful ſervan's rob 
eme their maſters conſcientiouſly only, in 


their re ſpective ſtations z but take away 
thoſe checks and reſtraints, which the 
prejudices of their education have laid 
them under, they will ſoon rob mdiicri- 
minatcly, and out of their ſeveral de- 
partments; which would probably create 
ſome little confuſion in families, cipe- 
cially in numerous ones. 

cannot omit obſerving, that this de- 
corum extends to the little trifling offices 
of common life; ſuch as ſeeming to take 
2 tender and affectionate part in the 
health or fortune of your acquaintance, 
and a readineſs and alacrity to ſerve 
them, in things of little conſequence to 
them, and of none at all to you. Theſe 
attentions bring in good intereſt; the 
weak and the ignorant miſtake them for 
the real ſentiments of your heart, and 
give you their eſteem and triendſhip in 
return, The wile, indeed, pay you in 
your own coin, or by a truck of com- 
modities of equal value ; upon which, 
however, there is no lols : fo that, upon 
the whole, this commerce, Ixiltully car- 
ned on, is a very Jucrative one. 

In all my ſchemes for the general 
grod of mankind, 1 have always a par- 
ticular attention to the utility that may 
wiſe from them to my fair tellow-ſub. 
Fals, for whom I have the tendereſt and 
moſt unfeigned concern; and I lay hold 


of this opportunity, iuolt earneſlly to re- 
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commend to them the ſtricteſt obſerv- 
ance of this Jecorum. I will admit, that 
a fine woman of a certain rank cannot 
have too many real vices; but, at the ſame 
time, I do inſiſt upon it, that it is eſſen- 
tially her intereſt not to have the ap- 
pearance uf any one. This decorum, I 
confeſs, will conceal her conquetts, and 

nt hes triumphs z but, on rhe other 

nd, if the will be plcated to refle& 

that thoſe conqueſts ae known, ſooner 
or later, always to end in her total de- 
feat, ſhe will not, upon an average, find 
herſelf a loſer. There are, indeed, ſome 
huſbands of ſuch humane amd hoſpitable 
diſpoſitions, that they ſeem determined 
to ſhare all their happineſs with their 
friends and acquaintance; fo that, with 
regard to ſuch huſbands ſingly, this 4e- 
corum were ulelels; but the far greater 
number are of a churliſh and uncom- 
municative diſpoſition, troubleſome up- 
on bare ſuſpicions, and brutal upon 
proofs. Theſe are capable of inflict in 
upon. the fair delinquent the pains art 
penalties of exile and impriſonment at 
the dreadful man ſion- ſear, notwithſtand- 
ing the moſt tolemn proteſtations and 
oaths, backed with the mot moving 
tears, that nothing* really criminal haus 
paſſed. But it muſt be owned, that of 
all negatives, that is much the hardeſt to 
be proved. | 

hough deep play be a very innocent 
and even commendable amulement in 
itſelf, it is, however, as things are yet 
conſtituted, a great breach, nay, perhaps 
the higheſt violation poſſible of the de- 
corum in the ſair - ſex If generally for- 
tunate, it induces fome ſuſpicion f 
dexterity; if unfortunate, of debt; and, 
in this latter caſe, the ways and means 
for raiſing the ſupplies neceſſary tor the 
current year, are lometimes ſuppoſed to 
be unwarrantable. But what is ſtill 
much more important, is, that the ago- 
nies of an ill run will disfigure the finett 
face in the world, and cauſe moſt ur. 
graceful emotions. I have known a 
bad game, ſuddenly produced upon a 
good game, for a deep ſtake at Bragg 
or Commerce, almoſt make the vermit- 
lion turn pale, and elicit from lips, 
where the ſweets of Hybla dwelt, and 
where the loves and graces pliyrd, fore 
murmured oaths, whuch, though minced 
and mitigated a little in their termina- 
tions, ſeemed to me, upon the whole, to 
be rather unbecoming. 


Another ſingular advantage- which 
wil 
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will ariſf to my fair eountrywomen of 

diſtinction from the obſervance of this 

| decorums is, that they will never want 
| ſome creditable led captain to attend 
f them at a mimite's warning to dperas; 
lays, Ranelagh, and Vanxhall; whereas 

7 have known fome women of extreme 


11 rum, had flatterned away their cha- 
17 racters to ſuch a degree, as to be obliged 
11 upon thoſe emergencies to take up with 
mere toad-eaters of very equivocal rank 
and character, who by no means graced 
their entry into public plactrs. 
To the young unmarried ladies I 
leave to repreſent, that this dacorum 

ill make a difference of at leaſt five- 
and - twenty, it not fifty per cent. in their 
fortunes, ''The p men, who have 
commonly the honour of attending them, 
are not in general the marryin | Kind of 
men; they love them too much, or too 
little, know them too well; or not well 
\ enough, to think of marrying them. The 
huſband- like men are a tet of aukward 
fellows with. good eſtates, and who, not 


DD 
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Can remember, when J was a youn 
man at the unive:hty, being o — 
affected with that very pathetic ſpeech, 
which Ovid has put into the momh of 
Pythagoras, «oainſt cating the ficſh of 
animale, that it was fome time hefore I 
could bring myſelt to our college mut- 
ton again, without {me inward doubt 
whether I was not making myſelf au ac- 
eomplice to a murder, My icruples re · 
mained unreconciled to the committing 
ſo horrid a meal, till upon ſerious re- 
flection I became convinced of it's lega- 
| lity, from the general order of Nature, 
who has inſtituted the univerſal preying 
Upon the weaker as one of her firit prin- 
£iples; though to me it has ever appeared 
an incomprehenſible myſtery, that ſhe 
who could not be reſtrained by any want 
of materials from furniſhing ſupplies 
for the ſupport of her various offspring, 
mould lay them under the neceſſity of 
devouring one another. 

But though this refſection had force 
enough to diſpythagorize me, before 
my companions had time to make obſer- 

. vations upon my behaviour, which could 
by no means have turned to my advan- 


tage inthe world, I for a great while te- 


ate to be caught 


condition, who by neglecting the deco- 
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having got the better of vulger pm 
dices, 1— itreſs upon — ws 
of their wives, aud the legitimacy ot the 
heirs to their eſtates and titles. Thees 
pnly by ler nanu; the 
hook muſt be baited with the decoramg 
the naked one wilt not do. 

I muſt own that it ems too ſevere to 
deny young ladies the innocent amuſe 
ments of the preſent times; but I beg of 
them to recollect, that I mean only with 


regard to outward appearances; and: | 


ſhould preſume that tete @ titer with 
the pretty men might be contrived and 
brought about in places leſs public than 
Kentington-gardens, the two parks, the | 
high roads, or the ſtreets of London. 
Having thus tombined, as I flatter 
mylelt that F have, the folidenjoyments 
of vice, with the uſeful appearances of 


virtue, I think myſelf. entitled to the , 
thanks of my country in general, and ; 
to that juſt praiſe which Horace gives to , 
the author, qui niſcuit atils dulci, or in , 
Englith, who joins'the uſeful with the 1 
agreeable. " 
ine: þ 

TE pl 

tained fo tender a regard for all my fel- c 
low -creatures,, that F have {-yers| times 15 
brought myſelf into imminent peril, by — 
my attempts to reſcue perſecuted cats : 


from the hands and teeth of their wor- « 
ryers: by endeavouring to prevent the - 
engagement ct dogs, who had mant- 
ſeſtly no quarrel. of their own; and by 
putting butchers boys in mind, that as 
their ſheep were going to die, they walks 
ed full as faſt as cou} be reaſonably ex- 


pected, without - the cruel blows ley 15 
were ſo liberal in beſtowing upon them. — 
As I commonly came off by the work * 


in theſe diſputes, and as I could not but by 
obſerve that I often. aggravated, never 


diminiſhed, the ill treatment of chele in- We 
nocent ſufferers, I toon found it ne. ny 
ceſſary to conſult my own calc, as wel — 
as ſecurity, by turning down another * 
ſtreet, whenever I met with an avenue 1 
of this kind, rather than be comnpelied 20 
to be a ſpectator of what would ſhock ay 
me, or be provoked to run my felt ine * 

ld, 


danger, without the leaſt ayantage 0 — 
thoſe whom I won aſfiſt. 

I have kept ftricily ever ſince to his 
method of flying trom the fight of cruel 
ty, whenever 1 could had 3 
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in. fx it: and I make no manner of doubt, 
ert that I have more than once eſcaped the 
the horns of a mad ox, as all of that ſpecies 
le are called, that do not chuſe to be tor- 
* mented as well as killed. But on the 
1 other hand, theſe eſcapes of mine have 
very frequently run me into great incon- 
to veniencies: J have ſometimes been led 
lle. into ſuch a ſeries of blind alleys, that 
al it has been matter of great diſhculty to 
"ith ne to find my way out of them. I have 
41 deen betrayed by my hurry into the mid- 
nel de of a market, the proper refidence of 
und humanity, I have paid many a ſix- 
an d. eight · pence for non-appearance at 
the the hour my lawyer had appointed for 
pike buſineſs ; and, what would hurt ſome 
ter people worle than all the reſt, I have 
—_ ir:quently arrived too late for the din- 
$ of mers I have been invited to at the houſes 
| the of my friends. 
bow All theſe difficulties and diſtreſſes, I 
_ began to flatter myſelf, were going to 
. be removed, and that I ſhould be left at 
i the lherty to purſue my walks through the 
traite!t and broadett Freets, when Mr. 
Hogarth firſt prbiiſhed- has prints upon 
the lubject of cruelty; but whatever 
ſucces, fo much ingenuity, founded 
| ion o much humanity, might deſerve, 
fe. all the hopes I had built of ſeeing a re- 
* formation proved vain and fruitleſs, 
** Ian forry to {iy it, but there Kill re- 
„ by mia en the ſtreets of this metropolis 


hay were (cenes of, barbarity than perhaps 
ka veto be met with in all Europe beſides, 
— Aba is too well known for compaſlion 
ib, to brutes; and nobody who has read 
— Bald quius, will wonder at me for moſt 
** bartily wihing that our common pco- 
yers pe were ro cruelter than Turks. 

a Del have apprchenſions of being 
—— haghel at, Were I to complain of want 
pany” cm allo in our law, the very word 
t but key c:ntradictory to any idea of it; 
—_ nt lil venture to own, that to me it 
i wears Rrange, that the man againſt 
+ eb wm I ſhould be enabled 10 bring an 
— hl on lor laying a little dirt at my door, 
the wy with impunity drive by it half a 


nevi Gen calves, with their tails lopped 
dale to their bodies, and their hinder 


peſled N Aer f f 
ſhock its covered with nlocd. He muit 
into owl patiion for neatneſs not to be en- 
age lo ted, % does not think this a greater 
Wiznce than the fight of a few cinders. 

o this 1 «now not whether it is from the 
cruel- cedy's having looked upon this ſubje & 
rc #19 rial for their not ice, that we 
far ia tem more {kent upon it than coul 


wilted ; for as llaughiter is at preſent 


no branch of the prieſthood, it is to be 
preſumed they have as much compaſſion 
as other men. The Spectator has ex- 
claimed againſt the cruelty of roaſtin 

lobſters alive, and of whipping pigs to 
death: but the misfortune is, the writ- 
ings of an Addiſon are ſ:ldom read by 
cooks and butchers. As to the think- 
ing part of mankind, it bas always been 
convinced, I believe, that however con- 
formable to the general! rule of nature 
our devouring animals may be, (for I 
would not be underſtood to impeach, 
what is our only vifible prerogative as 
lords of the creation, an unbounded li- 
cence. of teeth) we are nevertheleſs un- 
der indelible obligations to prevent their 
ſuffering any degree of pain, more than 
is abſolutely unavoidable. But this 
conviction lies in ſuch hands, that I 
fear not one poor creature-in a million 
has ever fared the better for it, and I 
believe never will; ſince people of con- 
dition, the only ſource from whence this 
pity is to flow, are ſo far from incul- 
cating it to thoſe beneath them, that a 
very few winters ago, they ſutfercd 
themſelves to be entertained at a public 
theatre by the performances of an 
unhappy company of animals, who 
could only have been made actors by 
the utmoſt energy of whip-cord and 
ſtarving. 

I acknowledge my tenderneſs to be 
particularly affected in favour of {© faith. 
ful and uſeful a creature as a dog; an 
animal ſo approaching to us in tenſe, 
ſo dependent upon us for ſupport, and 
ſo peculiarly the friend of man, that 
he deſerves the kindeſt and moſt gentle 
uſage. For no leis than the whole race 
of theſe animals I have been under the 
greateſt alarms, ever ſince the tax upon 
doys was firſt reported to be in agita- 
tion. Ithought it a little hard, indeed, 
that a man ſhould be taxed for having 
one creature in his houſe in which he 
might confide; but when I heard that 
officers were to be appointed, to knock 
out the brains of all thete hanett do- 
meſtics, who ſhonid preſume to make 
their appearance in the ſtreets without 
the paſſport of their matter's name about 
their necks, I becaine ferivolly con- 
cerned for them. 

This enmity againſt dogs is pretende-1 
to be founded upon the apprehenſion of 


their going mad: but an eaſier reincely 


night. be applied, by aboliſhing the cute 
toin (with many others equally ingert- 
ous) uf tying bottles and (tones to their 

H talls; 
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tails; by which means (and in'this one 
particular I muſt give up my clients) 
the unfortunate ſufferer becomes ſub- 
ject to the perſecutions of his own ſpe- 
ies, too apt to join the run againit a 
brother in Kare. But great allowance 
ſhould be made for an animal, who in 
an intimacy of near fix thouſand years 
with man, has learnt but one of his bad 
qualities. q 

To conclude this ſubje& : as I can- 
not but join in opinion with Mr. Ho- 
garth, that the trequency of murders 
among us is greatly owing to thoſe ſcenes 
of cruelty, which the lower ranks of 


% 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

ns 

T7 has always appeared to me that 

there is ſomething extremely abſurd 
in a general ſatire; for as it will always 
inſtruct vanity how to ſhun, and enable 
impudence to reject it's application, I 
cannot diſcover that it is likely to anſwer 
any better purpoſe, than that of giving 
encouragement to rogucs, and admi- 
niſtering comfort to fools, 

This ſpecies of writing is by no means 
of modern invention, and conſequently 
can have no eſſential connection with the 
reigning manners of the preſent times. 
Jt we examine the ſatiriſts of any other 
age, we ſhall find that they have all 
unanimouſly followed the example of 
their tather Simonides, and repreſented 
the human ſpecies in a very unnatuial 
Jight; nor do I think it poſſible for any 
one to diſplay his talents this way, with- 
out having recourſe to the ſame expe- 
nient. From hence I would infer, that 
the deſcription of a monſtrous character, 
in thoſe carly days of timplicity and in- 
nocence, was conſidered only as an inge- 


nious piece of invention, and that their 


falle nution of wit was the ſole occaſion 
of their giving into ſuch a ridiculous cuſ- 
tom. And this, as I take it, will be ſut- 
ficient to account for it's being lo faſhion- 
able with us at this time, though there 
be manifeſtly no other realon for our 
admitting it, than becauſe we are pleated 
to fancy the judgment. of the ancients, 
and love to copy indi:criminately from 


* 
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DIFFICILE EST SATIRAM NON SCREIBERE. 


2 are ſo much accuſtomed to, in. 
ead of multiplying ſuch ſcenes, I thould 
rather hope that tome proper method 
might be fixed upon, either for pre. 
venting them, or removing them out of 
ſight ; ſo that our infants might not 
up into the world in a familiarity w 
blood. If we may believe the nat 
Uiſts, that a lion is a gentle anim- 
his tongue has been dipped in 
what precaution ought we to uſe 
vent Man from being inured to it, 
— wa ſuperiority of power to do mil. 
ief! 


Juv. 


4 
all their models with a ſervile venera- 
tion. But ſuppoſing this to be a true 
repreſentation of the caſe before us, and 
that men of wit never ſatirize with any 
offenſive deſign, but purely tor the fake 
of diſplaying their abilities; yet what 
ſhall ſhe fay for thoſe churliſh malecon- 
tents, who pretend to write ſatire, with 
no other earthly talent for it than ran 
malevolence? Why truly, it is to be 
feared, they have no leſs exaſperating 
reaſon for reviling all mankind, than 
becauſe they are deſervedly deſpiled by 
every body that knows them. For as it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe that a man who ha 
always been very civilly treated by tag 
world, ſhould have any inclination t 
fall out with it in good carneſt, ſo ever 
worthleſs fellow, who has been juſt) 
mortified by it's contempt or averion, 
will naturally be provoked to expoid 
himſelf to it's utmoſt deriſion, by a hi 
attempt to retaliate the inſult. An. 
hence it is, if a few ſplenetic conceits 
wretches are not careſſed up to the cx 
travagant expectation of their own im 
ginary deſerts, they ſhall immediateſ 
vent their reſentment in al) thoſe alarm 
ing exclamations, which haye, wi 
equal propriety, been echoed throug! 
every century of the world. Then, 705 
ſooth, that utter neglect of merit, vic 
has been the conſtant reproach of eve! 
other age, ſhall once more be the pecu 
liar infamy of this; then we ſhall be tu! 
again into the very * 


I! 


dregs of time, a 


ſhall at length be moſt aiſuredly 1 


that aſtoniſhing meaſure of iniquity, 
which has been juſt on the very brink of 
being compleated, ever fince the firſt ju- 
diciz) infliction of an univerſal deluge. 

I is very remarkable that this whim 
g degeneracy has always been moſt pre- 
nlant in the moſt refined and enlightened 
wes, and that it has conſtantly increaſed 
in exat proportion with the progreſs of 
uns and ſciences. Every conſiderate 
perſon, therefor-, upon ſuch adiſcovery, 
will of courte he inclined to conſider all 
nreftives againſt the corruption of the 
:ſegt times, as ſo many convincing 
tones of our real improvement. I 
ind, Mr. Fitz- Adam, it is your opi- 
tion that the experience of our anceitors 
hs not been entirely thrown away upon 
b. u, and that the world is likely to grow 
deter and wiſer the longer it laſts. I 
wt own I am entirely of your way of 
binkingz and ſhould be mw ready to 


enerꝛ- kchare, was 1 not afraid of offending 
a true yur modeſty, how much benefit it is 
us, and Itty to receive from your weekly in- 


th any Intions, 

he lake Tothofe who are ſequeſtered from the 
et what (ire crou let ſcenes of life, and muſt 
13lecon- therefore find themielves foreſtalled al- 


wolt on every ſubject, but ſuch as the 
rue fund of their own imaginations 
em furniſh them with; to thoſe, I lay, 


re, with 
an ran 
s to be 


rating t my ſeem very ſurpriſing that you 
d, than @huld he able to procure fo many freſh 
piled by aas for the gratification of tler 
For as y. But the fancy of the polite 


who ha mltzude is inexhauitibly fertile; and 
d by tie do are converſant with it at this 
nation t ne, will be ſo ar from imagining that 
ſo ever w re diſtreſſed for want of novelty, 
en juſtly a they will rather think it impoſſible 
averhon t tie ritablett pen to keep pace with 
o expolt innovations. The only thing that 
by a 611" gc them any furprize is, that you 
lt. And ud till be catching at every recent 
conceite Hum comes in your way, when they 
o the * el you with ſuch a plentiful 
own ima @ & new and unheard of virtues. I 
\mediatel wire that new virtues will found a 
oſe alarm roi to ſome preciſe formal creatures, 
aye, wil v hve conceived a ſtrange notion 
4 throug tall the virtues muſt eternally and 
Then, tor mably reſult from ſome certain un- 
erit, which We principles, which are called 


h of evel 
the pecu 
| all be Wi! 
time, 
dly filling 

ug 


Rulions an! fitneſſes of things, But 
Tio man in is ſenles would ever 
r do rary the faſhion of his morals, 
Wake of the times required it: for 
"1 de abfurd to the laſt degree, to 
that it 15 not altogether as rea- 
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ſonable to dreſs out our manners to the 
beſt advantage, as to wear any external 
ornament tor therecommendation of our 
perſons; and not only becauſe the com- 
mon practice of the world will juſtify 
our uſing as much art in managing the 
former as the latter, but becauſe it is 
difficult to conceive that there ſhould be 
any more eflential harm in new model- 
ling a habit of the mind, than in alter- 
ing the trim of a coat or waiſtcoat. 
And really it is aftoniſhing to think 
what an advantage our preſent improved 
ſlate of morality has over all the ancient 
ſyitems of virtue. If barely to avoid 
vice has been generally reckoned the be- 
ginning af virtue, to convert vice itſelf 
into virtue, mult needs border very 
nearly on the very pertection of merit. 
And can any one pretend to deny but 
that many practices, which in times paſt 
were branded with infamy, have at 
length, by our ingenious contrivances, 
been transformed into the moſt reputa- 
ble accompl:ſhments ? A great wit of 
the lait age having aſked, by way of 2 
problem, why it was much more diffi- 
cult to tay any thing new in a panegy- 
ric than in a ſatire, endeavourril to ac- 
count for it himſelf, by obſerving, that 
all the virtues of mankind were to be 
counted upon a few fingers, | whereas 
their vices were innumerahle, and time 
was hourly adding to the heap. But a 
late moraliſt has been fo obliging as ro 
make a great diminution in the number 
of our vices, and withal fo ingenious, 
as to inliſt the greateſt part of them into 
the catalogue gf virtues ; fo that at pre- 
ſent a copious lampoon ought to be 
looked upon as a work of amazing in- 
vention, and a trite or barren dedication 
as the effect only of dulneſs, I will not 
pretend to propheſy to what an eminent 
degree of perfection this double advan- 
tage muſt in time advance us. It is 
certain that we have at preſent but few 
vices left for us to encounter with; and 
as I have reaſon to believe, that it is 
their names chiefly which make them 
formidable, I think it would be very 
prudent fark of all to give their cha- 
raters a little ſoftening: for could we 
but once bring ourlelves to look upon 
them with indifference, I make no doubt 
but we ſhould foon be able, either to 
extirpite them entirely, or, at leaft, to 
gain them over with the reſt of war - 
party to the ſide of virtue. 
Some travellers, indeed, have endea- 
3 H 2 vovred 
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voured to make us believe, that many 
of our modern virtues have been long 
ſince praftiſed in ſome other parts of the 
world: but let them talk of the Men- 
grelians, Topinambos, and Hottentots, 
as much as they plcaſe, yet J am fatis- 
fied that we have made more refine- 
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N all my reſearches into the human 
heart, (the ſtudy of which has taken 
up my principal attention for theſe forty 
years paſt) I have never been fo con- 
founded and perplexed as at diſcovering, 
that while people are indulging them- 
ſelves openly and without diſguile in the 
commiſſion of almoſt every vice that 
their nature inclines them to, they ſhould 
defire to conceal their virtues, as if they 
were really aſhamed of them, and con- 
fidered them as ſo many weakneſſes in 
their conſtitutions, I know a man at 
this very hour, who is in his heart the 
moſt-domeſtic creature living, and whoſe 
wife and children are the only delight of 
his life; yet who, for fear of being 
laughed at by his acquaintance, and to 
get a reputation in the werld, is doing 
penance every evening at the tavern, and 
perpetually hinting to his companions, 
that he haz a miſtreſs in private, I am 
arguainttd with another, who being 
overheard upon a fick-bed to recom- 
mend himlelf to the care of Heaven in 
a ſhort ejaculation, was ſo aſhamed of 
being told of it, that he pleaded light- 
headedneſs for his excule, | proteſting 
that he could not poſſibly have been in 
his right ſenſes, and guilty of ſuch a 
weakneſs. I know alſo a third, who 
trom a ſerious turn of mind, goes to 
church every Suncldy in a part of the 
town where he is totally unknown, that 
he may recommend himſelf to his ac- 
quaintance, by laughing at public wor- 
' ſhip, and ridiculing the parſons. 
There are men who are ſo fond of the 
reputation of an intrigue with 4 hand- 
ſome married woman, that, without the 
leatt paſſion for the object of their pur- 
ſait, or perhaps the ability to gratiſy it 
if they had, ore toaſting her in all com- 
pies, purſuing her to every public 
place, and eternally buzzing in her ear, 
1% convince the work that they are in 
p tleſſion of a happineſs, which if offer- 
ed to them, would unly end in her dit- 


ments, if not more diſcoveries, than auy 
of them; and that weare fill cultivating 
many curious tracts in the regions dt 
virtue, which, in all likelthoed, without 
our aſſiſtance, muſt have for ever je. 
mained in the terra incognita of moral. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


appointment and diſgrace, And wht 
is {till more unaccountable, the lady ting 
pn who poſſibly prefers her hul. 
and to all other men, ſhould counte- 
nance by her behaviour the ſuſpicions 
enterfained of her: and content ing be- 
ſelf with the ſecret conicioulne(s of her 
innocence, ſhall take pains to be thought 
infamous by the whole town, 

That there are perſons of a different 
ſtamp from theſe, I very reagily allos; 
erſons who determine to pay themſcha 

y pleaſure for the ſcandal they bat 
occaſioned. But it is really my opinion 
that if the maſk were taken off, » 
ſhould find more virtu-s and fewer vide 
to exiſt among us, than are common) 
imagined by thoſe who judge only frou 
appearances. 

A very ingenious French writer 
ſpeaking of the force of cuſtom and cx 
ample, makes the following rennt 
upon his countrymen. 

A man,* ſays he, © of good ſen 
© and good-nature, ſpeaks ill of the 
ſent, becauſe he would not be delpi: 
© by thoſe who are preſent. Act! 
E would be honeſt, humane, and wita 
price, if he was not afraid of bei 
© ridiculons; and a third becomes r:al 
© ridiculous, through ſuch quai 
© would make him a model of pert. ci: 
© if he dared to exert them, and 20% 
© his juſt merits. In a word, conti 
he, © our vices are artific;al as w. 
© our virtues, and the frivoloulne's 
© our characters permits us to de! 
« imperfetly what we are. : 
© playthings we give our child n, 
© are only a faint reſemblance od ® 
© we would appear. According) 
© are eſteemed by other nations 9 
© the p-tty toys and triſſes of 0. 
© The firſt law of our politeneſs eg 
© the women. A man of the My 
© rank owes, the firmolt complai 
© to 4 woman of the very lowelt co 


tion, and would bluſh for * 
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think himſelf ridiculous in the higheſt 
degree, if he offered her any perſonal 
iniult. And yet ſuch a man may de- 
ceive and betray a woman of merit, 
and blacken her reputation, without 
« the leaſt apprehenſion either of blame 
or puniſhment,” 

I have quoted theſe remarks that I 
might do juſtice to the candour of the 
| Frenchman who wrote them, and at the 
ſune time vindicate my countrymen 
(unaccountable as they are) from the 
unjutt igputation of being more ridi- 
culous and abſurd than the reſt of man- 
kind. . 

In France, every married woman of 
condition intrigues openly; and it is 
thought the higheſt breach of French 

liteneſs for the huſband to interfere 
in any of her pleaſures. A man may 
be called to an account for having ſe- 
duced his friend's ſiſter or daughter, be- 
cauſe it may be preſumed he has carried 
his point by - . of marriage; but 
with a married woman the caſe is quite 
different, as her gallant can only have 
applied to her inclinations, or gratified 
the longings of a lady, whom it had been 
infamy to have refuſed. 

There is a ſtory of a Frenchman, 
which as I have only heard once, and 
the majority of my readers perhaps 
never, I ſhall beg leave to relate. A 
banker at Paris, who had a very hand- 
ſome wife, invited an Engliſh gentle- 
man, with whom he had ſome money 
tranſactions, to take a dinner with him 
at his country-houſe. Soon after din- 
ner the Frenchman was called out u 
his buſineſs, and his friend left a 
with the lady, who, to his great ſurprize, 
from being the caſicſt and gayeſt woman 
imaginabie, ſcarcely condeſcended to 
give an anſwer to any of his queſtions ; 
and at I1\t-tarting from her chair, and 


ſurveying him for ſome time with a look 


of indignation and contempt, ſhe gave 
him 2 hearty box on the ear, and furi- 
oully ran out of the room. While the 
Engiiſtman was ſtroking his face, and 
endexvouring to penetrate into this my- 
ſterious behaviour, the huſband retwned; 
and finding his friend alone, and en- 
quiring into the renſon, was told the 
whole ſtory. What, Sir,“ faid he, 
* did the ſtrike you? How did you 
entertain her? With the common 
* occurrences of the town," anſ-ered 
the Engliſhman ; © nothing more laſſure 
you.“ And did you offer no 1uie- 
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© neſs to her“ returned the other. 
© No, upon my honour," replied the 
friend. She has behaved as ſhe 
« ought, then, ſaid the Frenchman: 
© for to be alone with a fine woman, at 
© to make no attempt upon her virtue, 
© js an affront upon her beauty; and ſhe 
© has reſente.{ the :ndignity as became a 
« woman of ſpirit.” | 

I am prevented from returning to the 
ſubject ot this paper, by a letter which 
I have juſt now received by the penuy- 
poſt, and which I ſhall lay before my 
readers exactly as it was {ent me. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

W ALKING up St. James's Street 

the other doy, I was ſtopt by a 
very ſmart young temale, who begged 
my pardon tor her boldnets ; and looking 
very innocently in my face, aſked me if 
I did not know her. The manner of 
her accoſting me, and the extreme pret- 
tineſs of her figure, made me look at 
her with attention; and ] ſoon recellected 
that ſhe had been a ſervant girl of my 
wife's, who had taken her from the 
country, and after keeping ber three 
years in her ſervice, had diſmiſfed her 
about two months ago. What, Nan- 
ny, faid I, © is it you? I never faw 
any body ſo fine in al my life.” 0 
« Sir!” ſays ſhe, with the moſt innocent 
ſmile imaginable, bridlir g her head, and 
curt' ſy ing down to the gr und, I have 


© been debauched ſince I lived with my 


miſtreſs.— “ Have you fo, Mrs. 
Nanny?“ faid J. 
© who is it that has debaucher] vou?'— 
O, Sir!” ſays ſhe, one of the worthi- 
« eſt gentleman in the world; and he has 
bought me a new negligce fer every 
© day in the week.” The girl pre ſſul 
me earneſtly to go and look at her lodg- 
ings, Which ſhe aſſured me were hard 
by in Bury Street, and as five as a 
dutcheſs's; but I declined her otter, 
knowing that any arguments of mine in 
favour of virtue and ttuff.gawns, would 


avail but little againſt plcature and fix 


negligẽes. I therefore contented my ici 
with expreſſing my concern for the way 
of life ſhe had entered into, and hade her 

ſoarewel. $4427 7 
Being a man inclned to ſpeculate a 
little, as often as I think of the finery 
of this girl, and the reaſon allede ed or 
it, I cannot help fancying, whenever I 
fall in company with a pretty woah, 
ereſled out beyond ner vilible curcum- 
Hanes, 


And pray, child, 
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ſtances, patched, painted, and orna- 
mented to the extent ot the mode, that 
ſhe is going to make me her beſt curtſey, 
and to tell me—* O, Sir! I have been 
* debauched fince I kept good com- 
« pany. 2 

But though this excuſe for finery was 
given me by a woman, I believe it may 
with equal propriety he applied to the 
men. Fine places, fine tortunes, fine 
houſes, and fine things of all kinds, are 
too often purchaſed at the expence of 


honeſty ; and I ſeldom ſee a plain conn. 
try gentleman turned courtier, and bow. 
ing in a fine coat at the levees of great 
men, whoſe looks do not tell me that 
he is come to town to be debauched. 

I couid wiſh, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that 
from theſe rude hints, you would favour 
your readers with a ſpeculation upon 
this ſubject, which would be highly en- 
tertaining to all, and particularly oblig. 
ing to, Sir, your molt humble ſervant, 


C. D. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 

818, 

8 I have a ſingular favour to beg 
A of you, I think it proper to pre- 
face my requeſt with ſome account of 
mylelf. | 

I am at preſent one of the numerous 
fraternity of Diſtreſſd Gentlemen; a 
diſconſolate being, daily contending be- 
twixt pride and poverty; a mournful 
relick of r a walking 
dial, with two hands pointing to the 
loſt hours; and having been long ago 
tired with putting my fingers into empty 

kets, am at laſt deſirous of employing 
them in ſoliciting the aſſiſtance and re- 
commendation of the World. 

I was bred at a great public ſchool, 
not far from this metropolis, where I 
acquired a knowledge of the claflics and 
the town ſuperior to my years. From 
this ſchool I was tranimitted to a re- 
nowned college in a celebrated univer- 
ſity, from whence my dull and phleg- 
matic cotemporaries have ſlid into the 

teſt preterments in church and fate. 
They contented themſglves indeed with 
going on a jog trot in the common road 
of application and patience, while I gal- 
loped with ſpirit through ways leſs con- 
fined, till at latt I found myſelf be- 
nighted in a maze of debts and diſtreſſes. 
However, as I continued to adorn my 
- mind with the moſt elevated ſentiments 
of ancient and modern poetry, I was the 
molt ſanguine of all mortals, never once 
doubting but that the time would ſhortly 
arrive, when I was to be loaded with 
fortunes, and diſtinguiſhed by honours. 
I looked upon avarice as the meanelt of 
vices, and therefore rooted it from my 
boſom. I conſidered friendſhip as the 
nobleſt of virtues, and therefore became 


the friend of every body. Impudence 
I diſcarded, tis h —— and 
humility to be my counſellors. Thus 
nerous, friendly, modeſt, and humble, 
was placed by my friends in the Inner 


Temple. But I quickly diſcovered that 


my acquired virtues, an uncommon 
knowledge, were fo many impediments 
to the ſtudy of the law ; a proteſſion too 
ſolid in itſelf to require any external ad- 
vantages, and (except the great wig 
and ſerjcant's coiff) ſeeming ablolutely 
independent of all acquiſitions whatſo- 
ever, I therefore quitted it in time, and 
commenced fine gentleman. In this 
capacity I had 2 of ſipping my 
chocolate in a certain houſe, was choſen 
member of a certain club, and ſoon 
found that 1 wanted nothing but money 
to have paſſed my time as agreeably as 
the beſt of them; that is to ſay, by being 
always in good company, without the 
fatigue of good converſation ; ever at a 
feaſt, without the vulgar call of appetite; 
conſtantly at play, without the leait 
ſport; hungering after politics, without 
the powers of digeſtion; and embarraſſed 
with acquaintance, without a fingle 
friend. But wanting the one thing 
needful for all theſe enjoyments, and 
there being a war upon the Continent, I 
quitted the fine gentleman for the ſol- 
dier, and made a campaign in Flanders. 
My regimentals were Kighly plealing to 
me; and I had certainly ſucceeded to a 
ſtaff before the end of the war, could I 
have arrived at the leaſt ſmattering either 
of gunnerv or fortification, I had read 
Cziar's Commentaries and Polybius, 
and fancied myſelf improved by thein; 
but Bland's Treatiſe of Military Exer- 
ciſe was what I could never apprehend. 
However, I loitered tiuough the cam- 
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paign without ignominy, and at my re- 
turn home, wiſely ſold my commiſſion. 

The great and decifive Rep in lite (till 
remained untried. The temple of Hy- 
men, with all it's enchanting 3 
was open to my view, and allured my 
attention. The groups of Cupids that 
ſeemed to flutter in the root, together 
with the gaiety and ſatisfattion that ap- 

in every face, tempted me to en- 
ter; and amidſt a crowd of beauties, a 
young lady of a moſt ingenious coun- 
tenance and flender make, ſoon capti- 
yated my choice. She was void of pride, 
notable, ſteady, enterprizing, and every 
way qualified for the ſtation of life in 
which fortune had placed her, which 
was that of a maid of honour to a fo- 
reign princeſs. r name was Made- 
moiſelle Neceſſitẽ, daughter of a younger 
branch of the ancient family of. that 
name in Gaſcony. She lent a favour- 
able ear to my diſtreſſes; and indeed a 
ſtrong ſimilitude of features and circum- 
ſtances ſeemed to have deſtined us for 
one another. 

Amidit the inexpreſſible joys of this 
union, I became the father of two lovely 
daughters, who were chriſtened by very 
g:nteel foreign names, ſignifying in 
Engliſh, Aſſurance and Invention. I 
exhauſted the ſmall remainder of my ſub- 
ſtance on the education of theſe daugh- 
ters; not doubting but that they were 
given to me for the ſupport of my de- 
clining years, At the inſtigation of the 
eldeſt, I commenced author, and made 
the preſs groan with my productions in 
proſe and verſe. I fighed for the revi 
val of factions and parties, to have an 
opportunity of ſignalizing my pen in the 
er vice of my country; and like the he- 
roine of old, who encompaſſed a large 
territory with a ſingle hide, I entertain- 
ed hopes, from a well-timed halipenny 
tallad, to new-hang my garret with the 
molt elegant paper. But I toon found 
that I had nothing to eat but my own 
words, and that it was in vain for me 
to write, unleſs a ſcheme was found out 
to compel men to read: and, indeed, 


which have in ſome meaſure multiplicd 
the literati in this country, the names 
& author and publiſher would long lince 
lure been obliterated, 

You may eaſily perceive, Sir, that I 
am now in that claſs of life which I 
an only diſtinguiſh by the title of a Diſ- 
tikd Gentleman. But however un- 


were it not for the charity-ſchools, 


comfortable my ſituation may be, I am 
determined to give my exiltence fair 
Plays and to ſee it out to the laſt act. 

ou need therefore be under no appre- 
henſions of my dying Suddenly: and, to 
ſay the truth, I have fo great a venera- 
tion for phyſicians apothecaries, 
that I cannot think of taking the buſi- 
nels out of their hands, by becoming 
my own executioner. . 

My youngeſt daughther, who is really 
a moſt ingenious girl, has frequently ſo- 
licited me to try a icheme of her's; which, 
after long and mature deliberation, I 
am inclined to think may be of great 
ſervice to my country, and of no ſinall 
benefit to myſelf and family. 

I have long remarked the number of 
Sudden Deaths that abound in this 
iſland, and have ever lamented the diCſ. 
graceful methods that perſons of both 
ſexes in this metropolis are almoſt daily 
taking to get rid of their being. The 
disfiguring piſtol, the flow ſtupeſaction 
of landanum, the ignominious rope, the 
uncertain garter, tue vulgarity of the 
New River, and the ferid impurity of 
Rolamond's Pond, muſt be extremely 
ſhocking to the delicacy of all genteel 
per ions, who are willing to die decently 
as well as juddenly. At once, therefore, 
to remedy theſe inconveniencies, I have 
contraſted for a piece of ground near 
the Foundling Hoſpital, and procured 
credit with a builder to ere& convenient 
apartments for the reception of all ſuch 
of the nobility, gentry, and others, as 
are tired of lite. I have contrived a moſt 
etfectual machine, for the eaſy decapi- 


tation of luch as chuſe that noble and 


honourable exit; which no doubt muſt 
give great ſatisfaction to all perſons of 
quality, and thoſe who would imitate 
them. I have a commodious bath for 
diſappointed ladies, paved with marble, 
and ſed by the cleareſt ſprings, where 
the patient may drown with the utmoſt 
privacy and elegance, I have piſtols for 
gameſters, which (inſtead of bullets or 
ſlugs) are charged with loaded dice, fo 
that they may have the pleaſure of put- 
ting an end to their exiſtence 7 the very 
means which ſupported it. I have dag- 
gers and poiſon tor diſtreſſed actors and 
actreſſes, and words fixc obliquely in 
the floor with their points upwards, for 
the gentlemen of the army. For atior- 
nies, tradeſmen, and mcchanics, who 
have no taſte for the genterler exits, I 
have a long room, in which a range of 


alters 
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halters are faſtened to a beam, with their 
nooſes ready tied. I have allo a hand- 
dome garden for the entombing of all 
my good cuſtamers ; and ſhall ſubmit 
their conſideration of mie to their own 
generofity, only claiming their heads 
as my conſtant fee, that by frequent 
diſſections and examinations into the ſe- 
veral brains, I may at laſt diſcover and 
remedy the cauſe of ſo unnatural a pro- 
penſity. And that nothing may be 
wanting to make my ſcheme compleat, 

propole agreeing with a coroner by the 


year, to bring in ſuch verdicts as I ſhall 


think proper to direct. 


N®'CXCIV. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1756, WW 


Have — Srramany 0 it as a very 
great misfortune, that in various 
apers of this work I have made no 
26 of honeſtly contefſing to fy 
readers, that I look upon myſelf to be 
the wiſeſt an molt learned philoſopher 
this age and vation. But the word is 
one forth, and I cannot retract it; nor 
indeed would it be fair in me to attempt 
it, as I find no manner of decay in my 
Intellectual faculties; but, on the con- 
trary, that I am treaturing up new 
knowledge Jay after day. I was aware 
 Inqeed that ſuch a confeſſion, given mo- 
deftly and yoluntarily under my own 
Hand, ani — almott every week 
by x moſt excellent eſſay, would gain 
univerſal belief, and bring upon me the 
envy of the weak and malicious; but 
with all my penetration, I was far from 
ſoreſteing the many inconveniencies to 
which it has ſubjected me. 
Ny lodgings are crouded ahnoſt eve- 


ry morning with learned ladies of all 


'xanks, who, like fo many queens of 
*Sheba, are come from afar to hear the 
. wifdom of Solomon: but it happens a 
Hittle unfortunately, . that though my 
antwers to their queſtions give equal ſa- 
tisfaction with tnoſe of that monarch, 
yet the gold and the ſpices, and the 
precious ſtones, which were the reward 
of his wiſdom, are never fo much as 
offered me. 
In the families which J viſit abroad, 
v profound filence is obſerved as ſoon as 
enter the room; fo that inſtead of 
mixing in a free and eaſy cenverſation, 
1 labour under all the diſadvantages of a 
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This, Sir, is my ſcheme; and the 
favour I have to aſk, is, that you will 
recommend it td the public, and make 
it known through your World, that { 
ſhall open my houſe on the firſt day of 
November next ; . and that, to prevent 
miſtakes, there will be written in large 


capitals over.the door, out 
Occ: 

THE alo 

RECEPTACLE ro SUICIDES, his | 
fE tod 

I am, Sir, ters 
Vour humble ſervant, dent. 
Joun ANTHONY TrISTMAN, all ti 

; havir 

I am 

Te 

/ Noor 

king, by being fo unfortunately circum» wy na 
ſtanced as to have no equal. F At thu 
I have endeavoured by ſtratagem to of beit 
remove- theſe inconveniencies, and have that p3 
frequently written a very dull paper, preſs ti 
that my companions may imagine they many \ 
have caught me tripping, and be in- wet tog 
duced to converſe with me as with other o their 
men: but they found out my deſign, ing dow 
and are fo far from applving to me the do hong 
a/tquando bonus dornatat Homerus, that Alminitt 
they regard me as a prodigy wherever [am 
T-am ſeen. Mrs. Fitz-Adam, indeed, the ofte 
who is leſs in awe of me than perhaps 1 avoid cel 
would ſometimes chuſe, and who is of wich m 
a communicative difpolition, never fais continual 
to inform me how the world gues on; litical wr 
ſhe alſo encourages her maid Berty body ; an 
(uo is a very knowing body in all fa. tice that 
mily concerns) to beſtow upon me, 25 Vantage o 
ſhe waits at table, her whole Hock 6 lic affairs 
intelligence; which if 1 had a mind to tiat a ver 
be perſonal, would contribute greatly 1 rich fig 
to the entertainment of theſe papers. I Net, the) 
ought not to conceal] that I owe the fler. (xcording 
dom with which this girl treats mc, to bc a little 
the ſmall opinion ſhe. has conceive! of abs of 
my parts; — been often urged by wofal in t 
her to turn the World into a news. pu- that it is n 
per, for that then there would be tru tuents of he 
in it, and ſom ing worth reading. 'Wate with 
At the coffec-houtes I am ſtill more to their leve 

perplexed than in private fam Jies : 1 atirely 2 
as every man there is à politican, 3"! Mak it high 
as I have incautivully declared in ig man in pa 
that I am a conſummate mater of tt A by his cor 
ſcience, I am ſurrounded at my entre * fus county 
by all the company in the room, © an mddli, 
gueltioned by twenty voices at once nt my (4 


. 


the ſtate of public affairs, I am drawn 
into an ambuſcade with General Brad- 
dock, and kept in cloſe confinement with 
Admiral Byng. Ruſſia and Pruſſia, 
hough our very good friends and al- 
lies, have declared war ypon my quiet, 
and the national Militia has beaten me 
out of doors. Toplead ignorane: on theſe 
occaſions, would be highly unbecoming 


2 lover of truth, who has given it under 


his hand that he knows every thing; and 
to diſcover all I know, might, as mat- 
ters ltand at preſent, be a little impru- 
dent. I am therefore a ſilent hearer of 
all the queſtions that are aſked me, till 
having tired them with my taciturnity, 
] am ſuffered to eſcape. 

To remedy this in-onvenience, and as 
1 am a great walker, I ngy-and-then 
take a roll to the coffee-houles about 
Moorficids and Cripplegate, where, it not 
wy narge, my perſon at leaſt is unknown, 
At thele places I have the fortune 


of being an uninterrupted hearer of all 


that pades; and I cannot ſufficiently ex- 
preſs the pleaſure I receive at ſeeing ſo 
many worthy tradeſmen and mechanics 
wet together every evening for the good 
o their country, and each of them lay- 
ing down a ſyſtem of politics, that would 
do honour to the ſag city of the ableſt 
Aminiſtration. a 
am tempted to take theſe walks ra- 
tber oftener than is agreeable to me, to 
avoid certain inconveniencies at home, 
wich my wonderful abilities are almoſt 
— ſubjecting me to. The po- 
litical writers are at preſent a numerous 
body ; and as they cannot hut take no- 
tice that I am making no pecuniary ad- 
vantage of my great knowledge in pub- 
lic affairs, and are thoroughly ſenſible 
tiat a very {mall part of it would make 
1 rich figure in a twelve-yenny pam- 
Met, they are continually teazing me 
(cording to the ſchool-boy's phraſe) 
tur a little ſonſe: but whatever ſenſe the 
rakrs of thoſe pamphlets oy chance 
to hal in them, I can truly aſſure them 
that it is none of mine. The conſti- 
tents of boroughs are alſo very impor- 
wwate with me for letters of inftruRion 
to their ſeveral members: but though I 
atirely 2pprove of this cuttom, and 
Mak it highly neceſſary that every gen- 
mag in parliament ſhould be inſt: uct- 
4 dy his conſtituents in the true intereſt 
"us country, yet I beg to be exculed 
wan meddling with ſuch matters, and 


war mylell with diſmiſſing the ſaid 


% 
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conſtituents with one word of advicey 


which is, that in all their remonſtrances 
to their members, they would touch as 
ſlightly as poſſible ypon the grievance of 
corruption; it being, in my private opi- 
_ quarrelling with their bread and 

— | 


tter. 

To balance all this weight of ineon- 
veniencies, I have nothing but a little 
vanity to throw into the ſcale: for, to 
confeſs a very ſerious truth, the happi- 
neſs I enjoy is more owing to my great 
virtue than my great knowledge; and 
were it not for my good-will to man- 
kind, who will not ſuffer themſelves to 
be inſtructed by any other hand, I would 
part with my wiſdom at a very eaſy 
price, and be as ignorant as the dec of 
them, 

The value of 
to be eſtimated by it's uſe; and ever 
body knows, that in the commerce wit 
the world, an otince of cunning is worth 
a pound of ſenſe. I ain ſorry to ſay it, 
but the whiſtle, the top, the hobby- 
horte, and the raree-ſhow, have admi- 
nittered more delight to my boyiſh days, 
(for I have been a boy as well as others 
than all the treaſures of learning an 
philoſophy have done to my riper years. 
Thole pleaſures, in time, gave way to 
others of a higher nature; and the fa- 
cetious Mr. Punch took his turn to en- 
tertain me. The theatres at laſt attrat- 
ed all my attention. There, while my 
imagination was cheated, and real kings 
and queens, in all the magnificence of 
royalty, ſeemed tg be exhibiting them - 
ſelves to my view, my delight was in- 
expreſſible. But reaſon — knowledge . 
ſoon combining againit me, ſhewed me 
that all was deception; and in conjunc- 
tion with a demon, called Taſte, lug - 

ed to me at one time the weakneis 
of the performance, and at another the 
incapacity of the actors, till in the end 
nothing but a Shakeſpeare anda Garrigk 
had power to entertain me. 

hus driven by tvo much refinement 
from all the plealyres of youth, I bad 
recourte to thoſe decp and profound ſtu- 
dies, that haye ſince made me the ob- 
jeft of my own wonder, and the aſto- 
niſhment of mankind. But, alas l how 
ineff-Qnal and unſatisſying are all hu. 
manacquilitions! The abilities that will 
for ever make my memory revered, are 
robbing me of my enjoyment; and be- 
fides the evils that I have already enu- 
merated, I am regretting in the beſt 
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acquiſition is only 
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company that I cannot enjoy the ſolitude 
of my own thoughts, and am hardly to 
be perſuaded that there is any thing 
worth reading, but what I write myſelt. 
A little learning (as Mr. Pope ob- 
ſerves) is a dangerous thing. Let me 
add from experience, that too much is 
a fatal one, And indeed it ſeems the 
- peculiar bappinels of the preſent age to 
chime in with theſe ſentiments; inſo- 
much, that it is hoped and expected of 
the riling generation, that they will be - 
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TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 


$18, 
O a well-diſpoſed mind, there can 
be no greater ſatistaftion than the 

knowledge that one's laboms for the 

ood of the public have been crowned 
with ſucoeſs. This, Sin is remarkably 
the caſe of your paper of September the 
gth, on Suicide; a faſhionable rage, 
which 1 hope you will proceed to ex- 

ſe; and I do not doubt but you will 
be as famous for rooting out what I may 
be oh we to call fingle combat, or the 

humour of fighting with one's ſelf, as 
your predecæſſor the Tatler was for ex- 
lloding the ridiculous cuitom of duels, 
he plæsſantry of your eſſay on the 
reigning modes of voluntary deaths, 
has prelerveil to a little neighvuprhood a 
very hoſpitable gentleman, to the poor 
a good tricnd, to a very deſerving fon 
and daughter a tender parent, and has 
ſaved the perſon him{elf from a fooliſh 
exit. This character, Sir, which per- 
haps from a natural partiality I may 
have drawn a little too amiably, I take 
to be my own; and, not to trouhje 
vou with the hiſto y of a man who has 
nothing remarkable belonging to him, 
I will only let you into what is ſo far ne- 
ecifary, as that J am a gentleman of 
about fifty, have a moderate eſtate in very 
good condition, have teen a great deal of 
Se world, al without being weary of 
*, live chichz 
garen whom love. You wiil he curious 
to know what could drive my thoughts 


_—_—  —_ 


— CR OSIUS 
PERIKE QUARENS, NEC MULIEBKRKITER 


in the country with chi}. + 
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ſo trained up as to ſuffer no inconvenj. 
encies from any learning at all, 'The 


pleaſures of childhood will then be con. fa 
ttantly ſecured to them; and, with ip. = 
norance for their guide, they may * 41 
their pilgrimage from the cradle to the — 
wg through a conſtant road of de. £ 
ight. 

Sampſon was deftroyed by his own * 
ſtrength: and the wiſdom of Adam Fitz. * 
Adam, like that of Solomon of old, is 1 . 
only vanity and vexation. * 

then 

ſupe; 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1786. mill 

Ion He is 

a Foure 

dread 

Q Hon. cian 4 

to ſo deſperate a reſolution, when I tell — 

you farther, that I hate gaming, have wy 
buried my wite, and have no one ill. 8 

nels. But alas! Sir, I am extremely = n 
well-born: pedigree is my diltemper; ard me | * 

having obſer ved how much the mode of vhs \ 
ſelf-murder prevails among people of _—_ 

rank, I grew to think that there was no . , 

lid ing without killing one's (elf, Ire. 8 70 

flected how many of my great anceſtors = 1 
7 


had fallen in battle, by the axe, or in : 


duels, according as the turn of the ſe- 
veral ages in which they lived diſpoſed that tl 
of the nobility ; and I thought the de- ſp 
ſcencant of ſo many heroes mult con- — 
trive to periſh by means as violent and de 
illuſtrious. What a diſgrace," thought * * 
I, for the great grandſon of Mow- OF 0 
brays, Veres, and Beauchamp, to die Sp 
in a good old age of a fever!” I bluſh. ; y. » 
es, ( 
ed whenever I caſt my eyes on our ge. 0 with f 
nealogy in the little parlour. I deter- Ek 
mined to ſhoot myſelf. It 1s true, no . 
man ever had more reluctance to leave e. 1 
the world; and when I weit to clean , 
my piſtols, every drop of Mowbray 0 — 
blood in my veins ran as cold as ice. "oy oo 
As my conſtitution is good and hearty, * 
I thought it would be time enough to $A ö 
die juddenly twenty or thirty years hence; » _ 
but happening about a month ago to he Xa 
nearly choaked by a fiſh bone, I] ws ized os 
alarmed for the honour of my family hee 6, 
and have been ever ſince preparing | = | 5 _ 
death. The letter to be ſett on iny table, u th hs . 
(which indeer! coft me {ore trouble to bo 12 
compoſe, as T had po reaſen to give for devkeniſh 
my fudden rojulutioa) was witien out Wi co, it . 


—_ Acne cale, 


cour, 
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fair, when I read your paper; and from 
that minute I have changed my mind'; 
and though it ſhould be ever ſo great a 
diſgrace to my family, I am reſolved to 
live as long and as happily as I can. 
You will no doubt, good Sir, be en- 
couraged from this example, to purſue 
the reformation of this contagious crime, 
Even in the-{mall diſtrict where I live, 
I am not the only inſtance of the propen- 
ſity to ſuch a cataſtrophe. The lord of 
the manor, whoſe fortune indeed is much 
ſuperior to mine, though there is no 
compariſon in the antiquity of our fa- 
milies, has had the very ſame thought, 
He is turned of ſixty-leven, and is de- 
roured by the ſtone and gout, In a 
dreadful fit of the former, as his phyſi. 
cian was fitting by his bed-fide, on a 
ſudden his lordſhip ceaſed roaring, and 
commanded his reiations and chaplain to 
withdraw, with a compoſure unuſual to 
him even in his beſt health; and putting 
on the greatett appearance of philoſophy, 
cr what, if the chaplain had ftaid, would 
have been called reſignation, be com- 
manded the doctor to tell him if his caſe 
was really deſperate. The phykician, 
with a flow profuſion of latinized eva- 
lons, endeavoured to eiude the queſtion, 
aud to give him ſome glimmerings of 
bope— That there might be a chance 
thu the extremity of pain would occa- 
len a degi te of fever, that might not be 
mortal in itſelf; but which, if things did 
pot come to a criſis ſaon, might help to 
eny his lordſhip off. I underſtand 
vu, by G-!“ fays his lordſhip, with 


e gicat tranquꝭllity and a few more oatlis. 
. © Yes, d==n you! you want to Kill me 
. with ſome of your confounded diſtem- 
F pers; but I'll tell you what, I only 
0 


' aiked vou, becauſe if I can't poſũbl 

re, I am determined to kill myſelt; 
i for, rot me! if it ſhall ever. be (aid that 
nan of my quality Ned of a curſed 
nul death. There, tell Boman to 


Ys ge you your fre, and bid hun bring 
to ' ms my miſtols,* However, the fit 


Bitel; ant the neighbovrhood is itil] 
vuting with great I: patience fo be ſur- 


* razed with an 2:count of his lordihip's 
17 tering hot himſe lf. 
97 


Hoacver, Mr. Fi-z- Alam, extenſive 
ume ſervice is which Vou may render 
tv the community by aboliſhing this 
etheniſh practice, I think, io ſome re- 
beds, it is to he treated with tenderneſs; 
Done cale, al;-avs to be tolerated. Na- 
tu courage is ccxtainly not at high- 


water mark. What if the notion of the 
dignity of ſelf-murder ſhould be in- 
dulged till the end of the war? A man 
who has reſolution enough to kill him- 
ſelf, will certainly never dread being 
killed by any body elſe. It is the pri- 
vilege of a free-dying Engli/hman to 
chule his death: if any of our high-ſpt- 
rited notions are cramped, it may leaven 
our whole fund of yalour; and while we 


are likely to have occaſion for all we 


can exert, I ſhould humbly be of opi- 
nion, that you permitted felf-murder 
till the peace, upon this condition, that 
it ſhould be diſhonourable for any man 
to kill himſelf, till he had found that ns 
Frenchman was brave enough toperform 
that ſervice for him. 

Indeed, the very celebration of this 
myſtery has been tranſacted hitherto in 
a manner ſomewhat mean, and unwor- 
thy people of faſhion. No tradeſman 
could hang himſelf more feloniouſly 
than our very nobles do. There is none 
of that open defiance of the laws of 
their country; none of that contempt for 
what the world may think of them, 
vehich they ſo properly wear on other 
occaſions, They ſteal out of the world 


from their own <loſfcts, or before their 


ſervants are up in a morning. They 


leave a miſerable apology behind them, 


inſtead of fitting up all night drinking, 
till the morning comes for diſpatching 
themſelves. Unlike their great origi- 
nals, the Romans, who had reduced 
ſelf- murder to a ſyſtem of good · breed - 
ing, and uſed to ſend cards to their ac- 
uaintance, to notify their intention. 
Part of the duty of the week, in Rome, 
was to leave 02's nam? at the doors of 
luch as were itarving thzmlelves.. Parti- 
cular friends were let iu; and, if very in- 
timate, it was even expected that they 
ſhould uſe ſome common-piace phraſes 
of diſſuaſion. I can conceive no foun- 

dation for our ſhabby way of bolti 
into t'other world, but that obfolete law 
which inftifts a croſs-road and a ftake 
on ſeif. executioneis: a molt abſurd tas 
tutc;, nor can I imagive any penalty that 
would be ctf.ctual, unlels one could 
condemn a man who had killed himſelf 
to bg brought to lite again. Somewhere, 
indeed, I have read of a ſucceſsſul law 
for reitrainiag this crime, In ſome of 
the Grecian ſtates, the emen of faſhion 
incurred the anger of Verus—1 quite 
forget upon hat occaſion; perhaps for 
little or nobe: goddeſſes in thoſe days 
312 wert 
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were ſcarce leſs whimſical than their 
fair votaries Whatever the cauſe was, 
ſhe inſpired them with a fury of ſelf. 
murder. The legiſlature of the coun- 

try, it ſeems, — the reſentment of 
the deity a little arbitrary; and, to put 
a ſtop to the practice, deviſed an ex- 
pedient, which one ſhould have thought 
would have been very inadequate to the 
evil. They ordered the beauteous bo- 
dies of the lovely delinquents to be hung 
up naked by one foot in the public 
fquares. How the fair offenders came 
to think this attitude unbecoming, or 
why they imagined any poſition that 
diſcovered all their charms, could be ſo, 
is not mentioned by hiſtorians ; nor, at 
this diſtance of time, is it poſſible for 
us moderns to gueſs: certain it is, that 
the penalty put a ſtop to the barbarous 
cuſtom. 

But what ſhall one ſay to thoſe coun- 
tries, which not only allow this crime, 
but encourage it, even in that part of 
the ſpecies whoſe ſoftneſs demands all 
protection, and ſeems moſt abhorrent 
trom every thing ſanguinary and fierce ? 
We know there are nations, where the 
magiſtrate gravely gives permiſſion to 
the ladies to accompany their huſbands 
into the other world, and where it is 
reckoned the greateſt profligacy for a 
widow not to demand leave to burn her- 
ſelf alive, Were this faſhion once to 
take here, I tremble to think what ha- 
vock it would occaſion. Between the 
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natural propenſity to ſuicide, and the 
violence of conjugal engagements, one 
ſhould not ſee ſuch a thing as a , 
or a widow, Adlieu, jointures! Adiey, 
thoſe foft reſources of the brave and ne. 
ceſſitous ! What unfortunate relict but 
would prefer being buried alive to the 
odious embraces of a ſecond paſſion? 
Indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you mult keey 
a firi&t eye on our fair countrywomen, 
I know one or two who already wear 
pocket piſtols ; which, conſidering the 
tenderneſs of their natures, can only be 
intended againſt their own perſons, 
And this article leads me naturally to 
the only cate, in which, as I hinted 
above, I think ſelf-murder always to be 
allowed. The moſt admired death in 
hittory, is that of the incomparable Ly. 
cretia, the pattern ot her ſex, and the 
eventual foundreſs of Roman liberty, 
As there never has been a lady fince 
that time, in her circumſtances, but 
what has imitated her example, I think, 
Sir, I may pronounce the caſe unmuta- 
bly to be excepted: and when Mr. Fitz. 
Adam, with that ſucceſs and glory which 
always has and muſt attend his labours, 
has decried the ſavage ice in vogue, 
I am perſuaded he will declare that the 
is not only excuſable, but that it is im- 

ble any woman ſhould live after 


ving been raviſhed, I am, Sir, your 
truly obliged, humble ſervant, and ad- 
mirer, 8 


H. M. 
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T is a vulgar notion, and worthy of 
the vulgar, for it is both falſe and 
abſurd, that paſſionate people are the 
beſt natured people in the world. They 
are a little hafly, it is true: a trifle will 


put them in a fury ; and while they are 


in that fury, they neither know nor care 
ewhat they ſay or do: but then, as ſoon as 
it is over, they are extremely ſorry and 
penitent for any injury or miſchief they 
did. This panegyric on theſe cholerit 
good · natured people, when examined 
and fimplified, amounts in plain com- 
mon ſenſe and Engliſh to this: That 
they are good-natured when they are not 
11i-natured ; and that, when in their fits 
of rage they have {ſaid or done things 


that have brought them to the gaol or 


* 


the gallows, they are extremely forry 
for it. It is, indeed, highly probable 
that they are; but where is the repari- 
tion to thoſe whole reputations, lunbs, 
or lives, they have either woynded or 
deſtroyed? This concern comes too late, 
and is only for themſclves. Self. oute 
was the cauſe of the injury, and is the 
only motive of the repentance. 

Had theſe furious people real good- 
nature, their firſt offence would be ther 
laſt, and they would reſolve at all eren 
never to relapſe. The moment they * 
their clioler ring, they would emo 
themſelves an abſolute filence and in 
action, aud by that ſudden check ratte 
m__ themlelves to a momentary 110 
cule 


(which, by the way, would * 


learned by univerſal applauſe) than run 
the leaſt riſk of being irrepacably miſ- 
chievous. 

I know it is ſaid in their behalf, that 
this impulſe to wrath is conſtitutionally 
ſo ſudden and ſo ſtrong, that they cannot 
ſtifle it, even in it's birth: but experience 
ſhews us, that this allegation is notori- 
oully falſe; for we daily obſerve, that 
thele ſtormy perſons both can and do 
lay thoſe guits of paſſion, when awed 
by reſpect, reſtrained by intereſt, or in- 
timidated by fear. The moſt outrageous 
furiolo does not give a looſe to his 
anger in preſence of his fovereign or 
his miſtrels; nor the expeCtant heir in 

ſence of the peeviſh dotard from whom 
Le hopes for an inheritance. The ſoli- 
citing courtier, though perhaps under 


the ſtrongeſt provocations, from unjuſt” 


delays and broken promiſes, calmly 
ſwallows his unavailing wrath, diſguiſes 
it even under ſmiles, and gently waits 
for more favourable moments : nor does 
the criminal fly in a paſſion at his judge 
or his jury. 

There is, then, hut one ſolid excuſe 
to be alledged in favour of theſe people; 
and if they will frankly urge it, I will 
tandlidly admit it, becauſe it points out 
it's own remedy, I mean, let them 
fairly confeſs themſelves mad, as they 
molt unqueſtionably are: for what plea 
can thoſe that are frantic ten times a 
day, bring againſt ſhaving, bleeding, 
and 2 dark rocm, when ſo many much 
more harmleſs madmen are confined in 
their cells at Bedlam, for being mad 
only once in a moon? NM. I have been 
aſſured by the late ingenious Doctor 
Monro, 4 ſuch of his patients who 
vere really of a good-natured diſpoſi- 
tion, and who, in their lucid intervals, 
were allowed the liberty of walking 
about the hoſpital, would frequently, 
when they found the previous ſymptoms 
of their returning madneſs, voluntarily 
apply for confinement, conicious of the 
miſchief which they might poſſibly do 
it at liberty. If thoſe who pretend not 
to be mad, but who really are fo, had the 
lame fund of good-nature, they would 
make the ſame application to their 
triends, if they have any. 

Thee is, in the Menagiana, a very 
pretty ſtory of one of theſe angry gentle- 
men, which ſets their extravagancy in 
2 very ridiculous light. 

Two gentlemen were riding together; 
one of 9 — Who was à cholczc one, 


* 
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happened to be mounted on a high-met- 
tled horie. The horſe grew : little trou- 
bleſome, at which the rider grew very 
angry, and whipped and ſpurred hi 
with great fury ; to which the horſe, al- 
moſt as wrong - headed as his maſter, re- 
plied with kicking and plunging. The 
companion, concerned tor the danger, 
and aſhamed of the folly of his tricnd, 
laid to him coolly— * Be quiet, be 
quiet, and ſhew yourſelt the wilcr of 
the two.“ „ 

This fort of madneſs, for I will call 
it by no other name, flows from various 
caules, of which I {hall now enum:rate 
the molt general. 

Light unballaſted heads are very apt 
to be overſet by every guſt, or even 
breeze of paſſion; they appretiate things 
wrong, and think every thing of im- 
portance, but what really is fo: hence 
thoſe frequent and ſudden tranſitions 
from filly joy to fillier anger, actordin 
as the preſent filly humour is — 
or thwarted, This is the never- failing 


chracteriſtic of the uneducated vulgar, 


who often in the ſame half-hour fight 
with fury, and ſhake hands with aflec- 
tion. Such heads give themlelves no 
time to reaſon; and if you attempt to 
reaſon with them, they thiak you rally 
them, and reſent theuſtront. 1 

in hort, overgrown children, and conti- 
nue ſo in the moſt advanced age. Far 
be it from me to inſinuate, what ſome 
ill-bred authors have bluntly aſſerted, 
that this is in general the caſe of the 
faireſt part of our ſpecies, whoſe great 
vivacity does not always allow them time 


to reaſon conſequentially, but hurries- 


them into teſtineis upon the leaſt oppoti4 


tion to their will. But, at the ſame time, 


with all the partiality which I have for 
them, and nobody can have more than 
I have, I muſt confeſs, that in all their 
debates, I have much more admired 
the copiouſneſs of their rhetoric, than 
the concluſiveneſs of their logic. 

People of ſtrong animal ſpirits, warm 
conſtitutions, and a cold genius, (a moſt 
untortunate and ridiculous, though com- 
mon compound) are molt iraſcible ani- 
mals, and very dangerous in their wrath. 
They are active, puzzling, blundering, 


and petulantly enterprizing and perig- 


vering. They are impatient of the lcaft 
contradiction, having neither arguments 
ner words to reply with ; and the animal 
part of their compoſition burit out into 
turious exploſions, which have often 

| nulchievous 


hey Are, 


4.38 
miſchievous conſequences. Nothing is 
too outrayc.ous or criminal for them to 
ſay or do in theſe fits; but as the begin- 
ning of their frenzy is eaſily dilcoverable 
by their glaring eyes, inflamed counte- 
nances, and rapid motions, the company, 
as conſervntors of the peace, (which, by 
the way, *very man is, till the authority 
of a magiltrate can be procures) ſhould 
foreibly leize thele madmen, and corfine 
' them, in the mean time, in ſome dark 
cloſet, vault, or coal-hole. 

Men of nice honour, without one grain 
of common honeſty, (tor ſuch there are) 
are wonderfully combuſtible. The ho- 
nourable is to ſupport and protect the 
diſhoneſt part of their character. The 
conſciouſneſs of their guilt makes them 
both ſore and jealous. * 

There is another very iraſcible ſort of 
human animals, whoſe madneſs proceeds 
from pride. Theſe are generally the peo - 
ple who, having juſt fortunes ſufficient 
to live idle and uſeleſs to ſociety, create 
themſelves gentlemen, and are fcrupu- 


louſly tender of the rank and dignity- 


which they have not. They require the 
more reſpect, from being conſcious that 
they have no right to any. They con- 
ſtrue every thing into a flight, aſk ex- 
planations with heat, and miſunderſtand 
them with fury. Who are you ?—What 
© are you ?—Do you know who you 
« ſpeak to? — I'll teach you to be ſilent 
© to a gentleman,” are their daily idioms 
of ſpeech, which trequently end in aſſault 
and battery, to the great emolument of 
the Round houſe and Croœn- office. 

I have known many young fellows, 
who at their firſt ſetting out in the world, 
or in the army, have ſimulated a paſſion 
- which they did not feel, merely as an in- 
dication of ſpirit z which word is fallely 
looked. upon as ſynonymous with cou- 
rage. They dreſs and look fierce, ſwear 
enormouſly, and rage furiouſly, ſeduced 
by that popular word Spirit. But I-beg 
leave to inform tbeſe miſtaken young 
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gentlemen; whoſe error I compaſſionate, 
that the true Ipirit of a rational bein 
conſiſts in cool and ſteady reſolution, 
which can only be the reſult of reflec. 


tion and virtue. 


I am very ſorry to be obliged to own, 
that there is not a more irritable part of 
the ſpecies than my brother authors, 
Criticiſm, cenſure, or even the ſlighteſt 
dilapprobation of their urmortal works, 
excite their moſt furious indignation, It 
is true, indeed, that they expreſs their 
reſentment in a manner leis dangerous 
both to others and to themſelves, Like 
incenſed porcupines, they dart their quills 
at the ohjects of their wrath. The wounds 
given by theſe ſhafts are not mortal, and 
only painful in proportion to the diſtance 
ſrom whence they fly. Thoſe which are 
diſcharged (as by much the greateſt num- 
ber are) from great heights, ſuch as gar. 
rets or four-pair-of-ſtair rooms, are puff. 
ed away by the wind, and never hit the 
mark ; but thoſe which are ſet off trom 
a firſt or ſecond floor, are apt to occaſion 
a little ſmart ing, and ſometimes feſter. 
ing, eſpecially if the party wounded be 
unſound. | 

Our great Creator has wiſely given us 
paſſions, to rouze us into action, and to 


engage our gratitude to him by the plez- 


ſures they procure us; but at the lame 
time he has kindly given us reaſon fu - 
cient, if we will but give that reaſon fair 
play, to controul thoſe paſſions; and has 
delegated authority to ſay to them, as he 


aid to the waters, Thus far ſhall ye go, 


and no farthgr.* The angry man is his 
own ſevereſt tFFimentor ; his brealt knows 
no peace, while his raging paſſions are 
reſtrained by no ſenſe of either religious 
or moral duties. What would be his cafe, 
if his unforgiving example (if 1 may ute 
ſuch an expreſſion) were followed by his 
All-mercitul Maker, whole forgivenels 
he can only hope for, in proportion as he 
himſelf forgives and loves his fellow- 
creatures? 
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| | sf we give credit tothe vulgar opinion, 


or even to the aſſertions of ſome re- 
putable authors, both ancient and mo- 


dern, poor human nature was not origi- 


nally formed for keeping: age has de- 
generated; and from the fall of the firſt 
man, my unfortunate anceſtor, our !pe- 


cies has been tumbling on, century by 

century, from bad to worſe, for about 

ſix thouſand years. a 
Conſidering this progreſſive ſtate of des 

terioration, it is a very great 'mercy that 

things are no worſe with us at pretent; 

lince, geometrically ſpeaking, the hum 
, oug 
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oughit by this time to have ſunk infinitely 
below the brute and the vegetable ſpecies, 
which are neither of them ſuppoſet to 
have dwindled or degenerated conſider- 
ably, except in a very few inſtances: tor 
it muſt be owned that our modern oaks 
are inferior to thoſe of Dodona, our breed 
of horſes to that of the Centaurs, and our 
breed of fowls to that of the Phoenixes. 

But is this really the caſe? Certainly 
not. It is only one of thoſe many errors 
which are artfully ſcattered by the deſigns 
of a few, and blindly adopted by the 1g- 
norance and folly of many. The. mor- 
ing Exclamations of- Te ſad times ! 
This degenerate age ! the affecting la- 
mentions over declixing virtue and tri- 
um bant vice, and the tender and final 
farewel bidden every day to unrewarded 
and diſcouraged public ſpirit, arts and 
ſciences, are the common-place topics of 
the pride, the envy, and the malignity of 
the 1 heart, that can more eaſily 
forgive, and even commend, antiquated 
and remote, than bear, cotemporary and 
contiguous merit. Men of theſe mean 
ſentiments have always been the ſatiriſts 
of their own, and the panegyrilts of for- 
mer times. They gave this tone, which 
fools, like birds in the dark, catch by ear, 
and whiſtle all day long. 

As it has conkantly been my endea- 
your to root out, it I could, or, if I could 
net, to expoſe the vices of the human 
kearty it ſhall be the object of this day's 
paper to examine this ſtrange inverted 
email of virtue and merit upwards, ac- 
cording to priority af birth, and ſeniority 
of age. I ſhall prove it to be forged, 
and conſequently null and void to all in- 
tents and purpoſes whatſoever. 

If I loved to jingle, I would ſay that 
buman nature has al ways been invariably 
the fame, though always varying; that 
k, the Came in ſubſtance, but varying in 
forms and modes, from many concurrent 
cules, of which perhaps we know but 
few, Chimate, education, accidents, ſeve- 
nily contribute to change thoſe modes; 
but in all climates, and in all ages, we 


*Ations, and appetites, and the lame 
degree of virtues and vices. 
This being unqueſtionably the true 


4 late of the caſe, which it would be end- 

is to bring inſtances to prove from the 
F biſcries of all times and of all nations, 
f I tall, by way cf warning to the incau- 
p daus, and of reproof to the defigning 
1 Rocecd to explain the realous, whic I 


(cover through them the ſame paſſions, 
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have but juſt hinted at above, why the 
human nature of the time being has al- 
ways been reckoned the worit and molt 
degenerate, 

Authors, eſpeciallypoets, though great 
men, are, alas! but men; and, Ike other 
men, ſubject to the weakneſſes of human 
nature, though perhaps in a leſs degree: 
but it is, however, certain that their breuſts 
are rot abſolutely ſtrangers to the paſ- 
ſions of jealou!y, pride, and envy. Hence 
it is that they are very apt to mealure me- 


rit by the century, to love dead authors 


better than living ones, and to love them 
the hetter, the longer they have been dead. 
The Auguſtan age is therefore their ſa- 
vourite zra, being at leaſt ſeventeen hun- 
died years diſtant from the prelent. That 
emperor vi not only a judge ot wit, but, 
for an emperor, a tolerable performer tooz 
and Mzcenas, his firſt miniſter, was beth 
a patron and a poet; he not only en- 
cour:ged and protected, but fed and tat- 
ten:d men of wit at his own table, as 
appears from Horace: no {mall encou- 
ragement for panegyric. Thoſe avere 
times indeed for genius to diſplay itſelf 
in! It was honoured, (taſted, ard re- 
warded. But now——O tempora! O mo- 
Fes! One mult, however, do juſt:ce to 
the authors, who thus declaim againſt 
their own times, by ac«nowledging that 
they are ſeldom the aggreſſors; their own 
times have commonly begun with them. 
It is their reſertment, not their judgment, 
(it they have any) that ſpeaks this lan- 
guage. Anger and deſpair make them 
endeavour to lower that merit which, till 
brought very low indeed, they are con- 
ſcious they cannot equal. 

There is another and more numerous 
ſet of mych greater men, who ſtill more 
loudly complain of the ignorance, the 
corruption, and the degeneracy of the 
preſent age. Theſe are the coniummate 
volunteer, but unregarded and: unre- 
warded politicians, who at a modeſt com- 
pntat ion amount to at leaſt three millions 
of ſouls in this political country, and 
who are all of them both able and wil. 
ling ro ſteer the great veſſel of the ſtate, 
and to take upon themlelves the whole 
load of bufinels and burihen of lay; 


ents, tor the ſervice of their dgar coun 


try. The adminiſtration for the time he- 
ing is always the worit, the moſt incz- 
pabie, the moſt corrupt, that ever was, 
and negligent cf every thing but their 
own intereſt. Where are nexy ycur Cecils 
and your Waljingbams Tide who aſk 
that 
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that queſtion could anſwer it, if they 
would ſpeak out, Theinſelves: for they 
are all that, aud more too, 

I ſtept the other day, in order only to 
enquire how my poor country did, into 
a coffee · houſe that is without diſpute the 
feat of the ſoundeſt politics in this great 
metropolis, and fat myſelf down within 
ear-ſhot ct the principal council-table. 
Fortunately for me, the preſident, a per- 
ſon of age, dignity, and becoming gra- 
vity, had juſt begun to ſpeak. He ttated, 
with infinite perſpicuity and knowledge, 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in other coun- 
tries, and the lamentable ſnuation of our 
own, He traced with his finger upon 
the table, by the help of ſome coffee 
which he had ſpilt in the warmth of his 
exordium, the whole courſe of the Ohio, 
and the boundarics of the Ruſſian, Pruſ- 
fan, Auſtrian, and Saxon dominions; 
foreſaw a long and bloody war upon the 
Continent ; calculated the ſupplies ne- 

for carrying it on; and pointed 
ont the beſt methods of raifing them, 
which, for that very reaſon, he intimated 
would not be purſued.' He wound up 
kis diſcourſe with a moſt pathetic perora- 
tion, which he concluded with ſaying— 
© Things were not carried on in this way 
in Qu1cen Elizabeth's days; the public 
« as conſidlerrd, and able men were 
© conſalted and employed, Thoſe were 
days! Aye, Sir, and 7 * too, I 
« preſume," ſaii a young fellow who 
ſtood near him; © ſome longer and ſome 
© ſhorter, according to the variation of 
© the ſeaſons; pretty much like qurs." 
Mr. Preſident was a little ſurprized at 
the ſuddenneſs and pertneſs of this in- 
terruption; but e e himſelf, 
anſwered with that cool contempt that 
becomes a great man—* I did not mean 


4 aſtronomical days, but political ones. 


The young fellow replied—* O then, 
Sir, I am your ſervant;' and went off 
in a laugh. 

Thus informed and edified, I went off 
too; but could not help reflefting in my 
way upon the ſingular ill-· luck of this m 
dear country, which, as long as —_— 
remember it, and as far back as I have 
read, bas always been governed by the 
only two or three people, out of two or 
three millions, totally incapable of go- 
verning, and unfit to be truſted. But 
theſe reflect ions were ſoon interrupted by 
numbers of people, whom I obſervel 
excuding inte a public houſe. Among 
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them I diſcovered my worthy ſrĩend and 
taylor, that induſtrious mechanic, Mr. 
Regnier. I applied to him to know the 
meaning of that concourſe z to which, 
with his uſual humanity, he anſwered=. 
© We are the malter-taylors, who are to 
© meet to-night to conſider what is to be 
c — 3 our journeymen, who in. 
* ſult and impoſe upon us, to the 
© detriment Fuad. I aſked bes 
ther, under his protection, I might (i 
in and hear their deliberations. He ſaid, 
Yes, and welcome; for that they {hould 
do nothing to be aſhamed of. I profited 
of this pærmiſſion; and following him 
into the room, found a conſiderable num. 
ber of thoſe ingenious artiſts aſſembled, 
and writing only for the arrival of my 
friend, who it ſcems was too conſulerable 
for buſineſs to begin without him. He 
accordingly took the lead, opened the 
meeting with a very handſome ſpeech, in 
which he gave many inſtances of the in- 
ſolence, the unreaſonableneſs, and the 
exorbitant demands, of the journeymen 
taylors; and concluded with obſerving, 
That if the government minded any thing 
now-a-days but themſelves, ſuch abuſes 
would not have been ſuffered; and had 
they been but attempted in Queen Eliaa- 
beth's days, ſhe would have worked them 
with a witneſs. Another orator then roſe 
up to ſpeak; but as I was fore that he 
could ſay nothing better than what had 
juſt fallen from my worthy friend, I (tole 
off unobſerved; and was purſuing my 
way home, when in the very next ſtreet [ 
diſcovered a much greater number of 
le (though by their dreſs of ſcem- 
ingly inferior note) ruſhing into another 
public houſe. As numbers always excite 
my curiolity, almoſt as much as they 
mutually do each other's paſſions, I 
crouded in with them, in order to diſco- 
ver the obje& of this meeting, not with- 
out ſome ſuſpicion that this frequent ſe- 
nate might be compoſed of the journey- 
men taylors, and convened in oppoſition 


to that which I had juſt left. My ſuſpi- 


cion was ſoon confirmed by the eloquence 
of a journeyman, a finiſher, I preſume, 
who expatiated, with equal warmth and 
dignity, upon the injuſtice and oppreſſion 

the — taylors, to the utter ruin of 
thouſands of poor journeymen and their 
families; and concluded with aſſerting, 
It was a ſhame that the government and 
the parliament did not take notice of ſuch 
abules; and that, had the matter * 
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done theſe Sys in Elizabeth's 
days, ſhe would have mafered them with 
a vengeance, ſo ſhe would. 

I confeſs I could not help ſmiling at 
this ſingular conformity of ſentiments, 


and almoſt of expreſſions, of the maſter | 


politicians, the maſter taylors, and the 
journeymen taylors. I am convinced that 
the two latter really and honeſtly believed 
what they ſaid ; it not being in the leaſt 


improbable that their underſtandings 


ſhould be the dupes of their intereſts: but 
I will not ſo peremptorily anſwer for the 
interior conviction of the political orator; 
though, at the ſame time, I muſt do him 
the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed full dull 
enough to be very much in earneſt, 

The ſeveral ſcenesof this day ſuggeſted 


to me, when I home, various reflec- 
tions, which ps I may communicate 


to my readers in ſome future paper. 
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N EMO IN $SESE TENTAT DESCENDERE, NEMOs 


10 MR. FITZ-ADAM-. 
ein, p 

advice and aſſiſtance to ena- 
IWard get rid of one of the moſt 
impertinent companions thatever exiſted. 
have tried every art and contrivance 
in my power to free myſelf from his 
odious converſation ; the creature will 
preſs upon my retirement, and force 
himſelf upon me in ſpite of my teeth; 
though the tete- d - tẽte is always the moſt 
ſhocking and unmannerly you can poſ- 
hibly conceive, The thing is always 
meddling in my affairs in a manner to 
de quite intolerable ; always ſetting them 
in ſuch a light, as cannot fail to put me 
out of humour; and teazing me with 
teections that make me weary of my 
lite, I am ſure I could more eaſily bear 
the ſpiteful tongues of twenty witty 
females at a maſquerade, than the im- 
pectinence of this animal for a quarter 
& an hour; and with concern I find, 
that the more pains I take to free my- 
kif from him, the more troubleſome 
de grows, 

Nor do I complain only for my own 
lle, but for the ſakes of almoſt the 
waole circle of my acquaintance, as 
vell female as male, who in general are 

in a moſt unreaſonable manner 
dy this ſaucy intruder, whom all are 
re to admit, though fo few care for his 
Gmpany, and againſt whoſe preſumption 
o rank or dignity, no quality or pro- 
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In chen, can defend them. He will force 
of lnſelf into the cloſet, hover about the 
tir bel, and penetrate through the thickeſt 
80 lirkneſs into the deepeſt receſs ; will 
nd tel with us by fea and land, and fol- 
ch w the wretch into baniſhment. In 


kin does the Gateſman bug buuſelf with 


the ſucceſs of his unjuſt ſchemes, or ex- 
ult in the gratification of his ambition 
or revengez unawed -, his „this 
haughty champion will check his career 


of tranſport, placing before his eyes 


the inſtability of his ſituation, and the 
conſequences of his actions. In vain 
does the flirt or coxcomb, when alone, 
endeavour to recolle& with pleaſure the 
badinage of the day; the creature will 
diſturb their moſt delightful reveries, 
and by the magic of his intervention, 
convert all the imaginary agremens into 
vanity, folly, and loſt time. You can- 
not wonder then that ſo many avoid 
and fly him, and that the panic ſpread 
by him ſhould extend itſelf far and 
widez nor can you be much amazed 
when I aſſure you, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſee men of ſenſe and cou- 
rage fly from him without reaſon, and 
take retuge in thoſe polite reſorts, where 
diſſipation, riot, and luxury, fecure 
them from his viſits, which the 
decline becauſe it is unfaſhionable to 
converſe with him. It is ſurprizing what 
pains are continually taken, what con- 
trivances have been uſed to get rid of this 
univerſal phantom. Some flatter him, 
ſome bully him, and ſome endeavour to 
impoſe upon him; but he never fails to 
detect their frauds, aud to reſent them 


The beaus and fine gentlemen ſeem 
to revere and adore him, pouring fourth 
libations of ſweet water, and offering 
him the incenſe of perfumes; cloathing 
him in dreſſes, elegant and expenſive as 
thoſe of our Lady of Loretto, piattifing. . 
every art of heathen or popiſh idolatry, 
even torturing themſelves for his ſake 3 
but all with no 1 1 of luceeſe; — 


3 


.with ſeverity, 
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the brute in return is a8 unſociable and 
diſagreeable to the pretty creatures as 
the moſt ſavage { _— 4 the molt for- 
mal pedant ; ſo that, ſpite of their pre- 
tences, they are obliged to fly, as a 
plague, from what they appear moſt to 
admire. I cannot here omit a whimſical 
circumſtance in this paradoxical cha- 
rater, that moſt people are reproached 
with loving him with the greateſt parti- 
ality and fondneſs, and are greatly de- 
iighted to hear him praiſed, yet very few 
ſeck to come to the knowledge of him, 
or cultivate his acquaintance; nay, the 
greater part try all poſſivle means to 
avoid encountering him. 

Our modern. philoſophers pretend by 
their ſyſtems to have ſilenced him, and 
by that means to have prevented his be- 
ing troubleſome to them or their ac- 
quaintance z but how fallacious theſe 

retences are, is plain from their avoid- 
ing all opportunities of being alone with 
him, and the confuſion they expreſs 
whenever by unavoidable neceſſity they 
arc forced to it. Others, as he is a 
known enemy to the modern elegant ta- 
bles, have exerted all the arts of the 
kitchen againſt him, lengthening the 
feaſt till midnight to keep him off; but, 
like the reckoning, he appears when the 
banquet is over, reproaching the boun- 
teous hoſt with his profuſion, and the 
pampered gueſt with his wanton ſatiety 
nay, fo galling are his reprehenſions, 
and fo — . his intruſion, that 
there have not been wanting inſtances, 
even in high life, of thoſe, who not be- 
ing able to keep him off otherways, have 
called in to their relief the halter, dagger, 
and piſtol, and fairly removed themiclves 
into another world to get rid of him; 
though certain queer fellows pretend 
that they are bit, and that he has fol- 
lowed them even thither. 

The fair ſex, though generally fa- 
 vourable to the impertinent, are ſorudely 
attacked by this inſalent intruder, that, 
to keep him off, they have been obliged 
to call in to their aſſiſtance the relief of 
routs, balls, aſſemblies, gperas, gardens, 
au cards; and all little enough for their 
protection. He might indeed pretend 
to ſome ſhare of their favour, as, like 
themſelves, he is a ſevere cenſurer of his 
acquaintance ; but there is this difference 
un . __ that the ladies are 
generally fondeſt of fixing their cenſure 
on the — wy their adverſary is 


2 judge that condemns none but the 
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guilty. The Buck and the Sot feem-ty 
leaſt affected by his importunity; ay 
the one, from his natural inſenſibility, 
can attend to nothing, and the other is 
always aſleep. 

In the city, thoſe of the middling rank 
converſe with him pretty familiarly ; aud 
the rich, to whom he might on ſome oc. 
caſions prove troubleſome, have a charm 
to keep him off. They place a number 
of bags, full of pieces of a particular 
metal, cloſe together; or in their ſtead, 
ſome bits of paper, inſcribed with cer. 
tain cabaliſtical charocters, which, with 
a Midas-like touch, they can tranſmute 
into gold. By the help of this charn, 
though they do not entirely get rid of 
him, they become quite inlenſible tg 
every thing he can ſuggeſt. But as theſe 
materials are not always at hand, or am 
— to other uſes by the politer part 

mankind, this magic is not properly 
underſtood or practiſed at the other end 
of the town; though it is ſaid that ſome 
particular perſons there had tried it with 
a proper effect. 

Notwithſtanding all I have advanced 
of this impertinent viſitor, I cannot help 
owning that fome have attempted to 
inſinuate a better opinion of him, A 
certain old gentleman, for recommend- 
ing his acquaintance, got the title of 
wiſe man; a name at preſent but of ſmall 
conſideration 5 and I am told that there 
never were but ſeven who were allowed 


that title. There are i ſome frw mottny 
perſons of high rank, of both ſexs, — 
that do vouchſafe to commune with him; d 
but they are ſach ſort of folks as art To 
hardly le to converſe with any but one Ferkel 
another; and, very happily; one is con ation 
peſtered with them at places of poiite _—_ 
aſſociation 3 ſcarce a man among den I ruy 
knowing how to make a bett, to drink 1 ag 
his tl. ird bottle, or that has ſpirit to al ited | 
ire at the reputation of a bonne. fortune irtues 
The ladies of this claſs are alſs ſo unt any ce 
for the converſation of the world, ita A fey 
not one in ten of them knows how tt — is 
play a rubber at Whiſt, or dares to N 
down to a party at Bragg. ; * in 
I have now, Sir, laid my complain! Woh c 
before you, and beg your advice how! 4 e y 
clear of my perplexity. My troub# . 
— companion 183 no doubt, too Aer th 
known to you to require the inſertion 3 
his name; but as ſome of your reale — 
(particularly females) may be ſubject A be im 
the frailty of forgetting their mo in u ſeen 
mate acquaintance, I will inſorm id mg 
| f 
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that this ghaſtly phantom that intrudes to get rid of, is no other than One's 


10 —— — all (orts of people, Sel 


this creature t we fo ſeldom know 
what to do with, and wiſh ſo heartily 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. : 
TiMOTHY +LOITER. 
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N extravagant paſſion for collecting 

—— — obtained = 
name of Tulipomani:t, or Tulip madness, 
is ſaid to have become, not many years 
ago, the ſubject of a reſtrictive law in 
one of the inoſt frugal countries in 


_—_ 

Indeed, few nations or ages are with- 
out their madneſſes; and as it is remark - 
cd by phyſicians that every year has it's 
peculiar diſeaſe, ſo we may obſerve that 
every country, in the courle of leſs than 
half a century, has. it's peculiar Mania. 

Atpreſent, the Political Mania is pretty 

iolent in theſe kingdoms; but I believe, 
upon a little attention, that we ſhall find 
the Genteel Mania to have a long while 
extended itſelf with the moſt general in- 
F fluence among us. 
g The mere word Genteel ſeems to have 
hal fo ſingular an efficacy in the very 
ſound of it, as to have done more to the 
confounding all diſtinctions, aud pro- 
moting a levelling principle, than the 
piloſophie reflect ions of the molt pro- 
fond teacher of republican maxitis, 

To do the genteel thing, to wear the 
gerteel thing, a geuleei method of edu- 
cation and living, or a genteel way of 
decoming either a knave or a bankrupt, 
hs ruined as many once worthy fami- 
lirs as a plague or a civil war, and » 
mited out of this country more real 
wntues than can be replanted in it for 
wany centuries, 

A ſenſe of duties in our ſeveral rela- 
tian is prodigioully ungenteel. It is 
the prerogative of this age to do every 
wing in the genteeleft manner. And 
though our ancrttors were good honeſt 
people, yet to be ſure their notions were 
way wrgenteel, Nothing now ſeems 
culler than their apothegms, and their 
Toning is as untaſhionable as the cut 
0 heir coats. 

The imi ating ery Ration above our 
dan, ſeem * fi {t principle he 
lalcele Mania, and operates withequal 

y upoa the tenth couſin of a wo- 
Wa of quality, and her acquaintance 


who retails Gentility among her neigh- 
bours in the Borough. 


So deeply are all ranks of people in- 


with the Genteel, that Mrs. Betty 

is of opinion that routs would be very 

genteel in the kitchen; and it is no ſur- 

— — for a Monmouth Street 

er to aſſure a baſket-woman that 

the old gown he would fell to her is 
perfectly genteel. 

This genteel diſeaſe ſhews itſelf under 

very different appearances. I have known 


a healt | irl ſcarce a fortnight 
in — * E — affected her — 


diſtorted her counteaance, and almoſt 


taken away the uſe of her limbs, attended 
with a conſtant giddineſs of the head, 
and à reſtleſſneſs of being long in a 
place; till at laſt, repeated colds caught 
at Vauxhall, a yiolent fever at a ri:lotto, 
ſomething like a dropfyat a maſquerade, 
and the (mall-pox'in ſucceſũon, with a 
eral deſertion of. admirers, have re- 
ored her to her ſenſes, and her ald aunts 
in the country. L 
Florio made a figure in the uni- 
verſity, as a ſenſible ſober young fellow, 
and an excellent ſcholar ; till unlurkily 
for him, a ſcheme to town inipired him 


with the notions of Gentility, utuilly 


contracted at the Shakeſpeare, and a 
Bagnio. Inſtead of his once rational 
friendſhips at the feats of literature, bis 
paſſion now was to enjoy the vanity of 
walking arm in arm with right honour- 
ables in all public places ;; to his former 
acquaintance (if it was ſometimes im- 
poſſible to avoid the meeting ſuch diſ- 
agreeable people) he ſcarce condeſcended 
to bow, and nothing under the heir ap- 
parent of an earl could make him cole 
rably civil, In a ſhort time he became 
at the taverns of the firſt faſhion the 
principal judge of true reliſh, and the 
umpire of debates in every party at 
Whit. His equipage, hun e, ard li- 


veries, were the model of Gentiliſy, to 


men who had leſs genius for invemion, 


though more fortune than himſelf; til 
having reduced the little patrimony lef 
zKk3 hi 


him by a frugal father, he was cured of 
_ Genteel by a proper regimen in the 
t. 1 

Dick Ledger was a plain honeſt man; 
his anceſtors had been tradeſmen for five 
generations, and to the fortune which 
they had already accumulated for him, 
Dick, by his induſtry, had added about 
ten thouſand pounds: when unfortu- 
nately the ſymptoms of the Genteel 
Mania appeared in the family. Mrs. 
Ledger's bead was firit turned, imme- 
diately after her paying a viſit to a very 
distant relation of faſhion at the other 
er. of the town, Her daughter ſoon 
caught the infection; and it was una- 
nimouſly determined by the voice of the 
whole tamily, — 2 Mr. Led - 
ger's opinion to the contrary, that it was 
right for a woman in ber ſituation to 
make ſome appearance; that it was Mr. 
Ledger's dui y, it he had any regard for 
ber and his children, to live a little gen- 
teel, and introduce his family properly 
into lite; that it was abſurd in 
Mr. Ledger to think of making Tommy 
a 147 boiler, and that a lad — his parts 
ſhould be brought ug to ſome gentecl 
proteſſion. The reſult of theſe import - 
an / deliberations was a coach and four 
ho:ſes, as many footmen, a fine ſeat 
in the country, and a town-houſe in 
Groſvenor Square for the reſidence of 
Mrs. Ledger, : 
Tommy, after taking lodgings for 
one year in the politeſt college at Oxford, 
ſpending there five hundred pounds, and 
becoming a perfect adept in tennis, ſet 


out upon his travels, under the care of a 


French valet de chambre, to learn the 


Norman accompliſhments at Caen: and 


at length, having left bis modeſty at 


Paris, his ſobricty in Germany, his, 
morality at Venice, and all religion at 


Rome, he returned, neither fit for a 
foap-boiler nor a gentleman, with tov 
much pride for the former, and too little 
improvement for the latter. The ſum 
of all was, that the reputation of the 
young la lies became ſomewhat equivo- 
cal; and Mrs Ledger herſelf was thought 
to be no better than ſhe ſhould be, Mr, 


Ledger ſoon after ſaw his name among 


the numerous liſt of bankrupts in the 
Gazette. However, by returning into 
the air of the city, he quickly grew bet- 
ter; but it is thought Mrs, Ledger 
wall never recover. 


. ed with buſts and coins, he has ſettled 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

311, 
1 Have a brother at Cambridge, who is 

a ſcholar, which I am not, becauſe l 
am eldeſt. While he is writing a leam- 
ed hiſtory of the faſhions of the pal 
ages in polite antiquity, I am herein 
town inventing new ones for the orna. 
ment of the preſent. He has ſtudied 
whole volumes as big as church Bibles, 
about the ſhape of the Roman ſhoes, the 
half. moons upon ſenatorial buſkins, and 


the graſshopper pompoons worn by the 
ladies at Athens. Being well —— 


—_ 2 ao Co is 


with t critical exactneſs the origi 
of hexd-dreſſcs, and the — 2 
— igs; and he ſays that he is now :t 
att, after ſeveral years meditation and 
reading, able to convince the world, that 
caps and lappets were invented by the 
Egyptians, and that the Greeks v{ 
in dreſſing the hair. As to my{clf, 

am the firſt man who introduced the 
long walking-ſticks. As ſoon as the 
— comes into my faſhions, I quit 
them, and generally have the diſtance of 
the ſmarteſt young fellows about town 
in the novelty of my habit. I intend to 
introduce roll - up ſtockings and high 
heels this winter: by the following win- 
ter, if the mode ſhould take, then I ſhall 
wear no heels at all, and a pair of trunk 
hoſe like my grandfather's picture in 
our great hall in the country. An ol 
gentleman, with whom I condeſcend 
now-and-then to converſe, (who by the 
bye is my father) often remonſtratss t 


B. Q 2. 5 had 


me what a mad way of dreſſing I amgo * 
into. I anſwer, that I wonder he ſhould I fee 
reprove me, when he himſelf is 2 fo The 
but of twenty years ſtanding: ard 7 


my acquaintances aſſure me that I hart 
the genteeleft fancy in the world, pri 
now come and ſee me at George's, ( 
you will eaſily know me) and tell me 
you don't think ſo. Yours, 

| Nicholas Nov? 


. ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tuis is to acquaint thoſe who 
inclined to encourage every clit aten 
in this nation, that an acaceny e 
ſhortly be opened at a proper «i 
from the city, calculated in the ge 
eft tafle for the reception of perions® 
would chuſe to be faſhionable. 3 
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will be kept far their amuſement ; and 


as the converſation of ladies is fo neceſ- 
fary to form the douceur of their man- 
ners, the agr&ment ot ſuch a fociety* 
will not be wanting. A gentleuan, 
who. has ſtudied under Mr. Hoyle, will 


whoſe families are in trade will be ad- 
mitted, but the beſt company only. 
The price of boarding is a hundred gui- 
neas a quarter, and every thing elie in 
portion, All perfonal accompliſh- 
ments are taught in the ſame manner as 
abroad, and great care will be taken to 
inſpire them with the genteeleſ ſentiments 
upon all ſubjects, whether political, Mo- 
ral, or religious. As to — the 
ntlemen may be brought up in 

— 3922 friends think — conve- 


nient. Several phætons and curricles 
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teach them to play at cards gratis. 


N. B. Judges, biſhops, or any great 
officers that happen to be a little auk- 
ward in their addreis, may have an op- 
portunity of learning to dance privately, 
or ſhall be waited upon at home, if they 


defire it. 


OCTOBER 28, 1756. 


Ani Tr T3 janyavie 
Tha; b l x. Sor u. 
STABANT ET PARII LAPIDES, SPIRANTIA SIGNAs Vis o. 


Am indebted to a very ingenious cor- 
reſpondent at — for the fol- 
lowing Ode; which in juſtice to ĩt's me- 
rit, and for the entertainment of thoſe 
of my readers who have a true taſte for 
poetical compolition, I have taken the 


fri opportunity to make public. 
: AN 
0 5 
O N 


Dae 


LED by che muſe, my ſtep pervades 
The ſacred haunts, the peaceful ſhades, 
Where Ax T and ScuLy TURE reigns 
| ſee, I ſee, at their command, . 
The living ſtones in order ſtand, 
And marble breathe through ev'ry vein! 
Tins breaks his hoſtile ſcythe; he fighs 
To find his po-] r malignant fled; 
© And what avails my dart,” he cries, 
© Since theſe can animate the dead ? 
© Since wak'd to mimic life, again in ſtone 
© The patriot ſeems to ſpeak,the hero frown?* 
There Via rus's fileat train are ſeen, 
Faſt fix'd their looks, ere& their mien. 
Lo! while with more than ſtoic ſoul, 
The ATTic S400 exhauſts the bowl, 
A pale ſuffuſion ſhades his eyes, 


# Socrates, who was condemned to die by poiſon. 


Till by degrees the marble dies! 

See there the injur d + Por r bleed! 
Ah! ſee he droops his languid head! 
What ſtarting nerves, what dying pain, 
What horror freezes ey*ry vein |! 


Theſe are thy works, O ScuryTuae! 


thine to ſhew 
In rugged rock a feeling ſenſe of woe. 


Yet not alone ſuch themes demand 


The Pnvyp!ax ſtroke, the Dx DAT hand; 


I view with melting eyes 
A ſofter ſcene of grief diſplay'd, 
While from her breaſt the duteous maid 
Her IN TAN T SIE with food ſupplies. 
In pitying ſtone ſhe weeps to ſee 
His ſqualid hair, and galling chains; 
And trembling, on her bended knee, 
His hoary head her hand ſuſtains; 
While ev*rylook,and ſorrowing feature provę, 


How ſoft her breaſt, how great her filial loves 


Lo! there the wild f Assyz1axQuern, 
With threat' ning brow, arid frantic mien ! 
Revenge! revenge! the marble cries, 
While fury ſparkles in her eyes. 
Thus was her aweful form beheld, 
When BanyLon's proud ſons rebelI'dz 
She left the woman's vainer care, 
And flew with looſe diſhevell'd hair; 
She ſtretch'd her hand, imbru'd in blood, 
While pale Seditiontrembling ſtood ; 
In ſudden filence, the mad crowd obey'd 
Her aweful voice, and Stygian Diſcord fled ! 


F Seneca, born at Corduba, who, according to Pliny, was orator, poet, and philoſo- 


pher. He bled to death in the bath. 


Semiramis, cum ei circa culrum capitis ſui occupatz nunciatum eſſet Babylonem de- 
feciſſe; altera parte crinium adhuc ſolutà protinus ad eam expugnandam cucurrit : nec 
prius decorem capillorum in ordinem quam tantam urbem in proteſtatem ſuam redegit: quo- 
circa ſtatua ejue Babylone poſita eſt, &c, Val. Max. de Ira. 7 
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With hope, ar fear, ox love, „ deins, 
The marble leaps, or ſhrinks, or burns, 
As ScuLyTuRE waves her hand: 
The varying paſſions of the mind, 
Her faithful handmaids are aſſign'd, 
And riſe or fall by her command. 
When now life's waſteq lamps expire, 
When finks to duſt this mortal frame, 
She, like Prout rns, graſps the fire; 
Her touch revives the lambent flame; 
While, 1 the ſtateſman, bard, 
or lage, . 
Spring freſh to life, and breathe through 
ev'ry age. | 
Hence, where the organ full and clear, 
With loud Hoſannahs charms the ear, 
Behold (a priſm within his hands) 
Abſorb'd in thought, great NeawTon 
ſtands ! . 
Such was his ſolem, wonted ſtate, 
His ſerious brow, and muſing gait, 
When taught on eagle wings to fly, 
He trac'd the wonders of the ſky, 
The chambers of the ſun explor'd, 
Where tints of thouſand hues are ftor'd; 
Whence ev'ry flour in painted robes is dreſt, 
And varying Inis fteals her gaudy veſt. 
Here, as Dr voTiox, heav'nly queen, 
Conducts her beſt, her fav'rite train, 
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F all the ts in polite 
OS Timer of net 
that is half fo entertaining as the doub 
entendre. It is a figure in rhetoric, 
which owes it's birth, as well as it's 


name, to our inventive neighbours the, 


French; and it is that happy art by 
which perſons of faſhion may commu- 
nicate the looſeſt ideas under the moſt 


Innocent expreſſions. The ladies have 


adopted it for the beſt reaſon in the 

d; they have long ſince diſcovered, 
that the preſent faſhionable diſplay of 
their perſons is by no means a ſufficient 
hint to the men that they mean any 
thing more than to attract their admira - 


tion: the double entendre diſplays the 


mind in an equal degree, tells us 
from what motives the lure of beauty is 


- thrown out. It is an explanatory note 
to a doubtful text, which renders the 


meaning ſo obvious, that even the dulleſt 
reader cannot poſlibly miſtake it. For 
though the double entendre may ſome- 
Times admit of a moral interpretation, 
as well as a wanton one, it is never in- 


A 2 . ſhrine they bow; 
while with raptur'd eyes they 
With Vin Tve's pureſt veſtal — 
| Behold their ardent boſoms glow! 
Hail, mighty mind! Hail, aweful name) 
I feel inſpir'd my lab'ring breaſt; 
And lol I pant, I burn for fame 
Come, Seit ex, bright ethereal guef, 
Oh come, and lead thy meaneſt, bumbles 


Ton 
Through Wisdont's arduous paths, to fair 
renown ! 


Illuſtrious ſage ! who firſt could'ſt tell 
Wherein the powe'rs of Mus1c dwelt; 
And ev'ry magic chain untie, 
That binds the ſoul of Haxmony! 
To Turn, when mould'ring in the duſt, 
To Taxs ſhall (well the breathing buſt: 
Shall here (for this reward thy merits claim) 
© Stand next in place to NzwToNy a in 


* 
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tended to be underſtood but one way j 
and he mult be a fimple fellow indeed, 
and totally unacquainted with good com- 
pany, who does not take it as it was 
meant. 

But it is one thing to invite the at- 
tacks of men, and another to yield to 
them ; and it is by no means a neceſſary 
implication, that becauſe a lady chuſes 
to dreſs and talk like a woman of the 
town, ſhe muſt needs act like one. I 
will be bold to aſſert that the contrary 
ha at leaſt ten or a dozen times 
within the ſpace of a twelvemonth; nay, 
— am aknoſt inclived to _— | - on 

en an enterprizing young feilow, 
who, from a lady's Alu ing beau; 
ties in public to the utmoſt excels of the 
mode, aud ſuiting her language to ber 
dreſs, is apt to fancy himſelf ſure of her 
at a fete d- tete, it is not above four to 
one but he may meet with a repulſe. 
Thoſe liberties, indeed, which are at- 
tended with no ruinous contingencies, 
he may reaſonably claim, and expect al- 
ways to be indulged in ; as the refulalot 


Ale utue of Sir Maze Newtony erected in Trinity College Chapel, by Dr. _—_ 
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would argue the higheſt degree of 
— A ible which, in this age of 
nature and freedom, the utmoſt malice 
of the world cannot lay to the charge of 
2 woman of condition: but it does not 
abſolutely follow, that becauſe ſhe is 
-humoured enough to grant every 

| but one, ſhe muſt refuſe nothing. 
It may poſſibly be objected, that there 

is neither good. breeding nor generoſity 
in a lady's inviting a man to a feaſt when 
ſhe only means to treat him with the 
iſh; but ſhe is certainly miſtreſs of 
own entertainment, and has a right 

to keep thoſe ſubſtantials under cover, 
which ſhe has no mind he ſhould help 
himſelf to. A hungry glutton may (as 
the phraſe is) eat her out of houſe and 
home; and if he will not be- ſatisfied 
with whips and creams, he may carry 
his voraczouſneſs to more liberal tables. 
A young lady of ceconomy will admit 
no ſuch perſons to her entertainments; 
they are a fet of robuſt, unmannerly 
crextures, who are perpetually intruding 
themſelves upon the hoſpitable and the 
generous, and tempting them to thoſe 
coltly treats that have in the end un- 
done them, and compelled them ever 
after to keep ordinaries for their ſup- 


5 this conſideration, it were hearti- 
ly to be wiſhed that the ladies could be 
prevailed upon to give fewer invitations 
in public places, ſince the moſt frugal of 
them cannot always anſwer for her own 
economy : and it is well known that 
the profuſion of one ſingle entertain- 
ment has compelle:l many a beautiful 
young creature to hide herſelf from the 
world for whole months after. As for 
mar:ied ladies, indeed, who have huſ- 
bands to bear the burdens of ſuch en- 
tertainments, and rich widows who can 
afford them, ſomething may be faid ; 
dut while gluttons may be feaſted li- 
berally at fach tables, and while there 
ae public ordinaries in almoſt every pa 
riſh of this metropolis, a ſingle lady may 
beg to be excu 


But to return — to my ſub- 


jet, The double antendre is at preſent 
ſo much the taſte of all genteel compa- 
nico, that there is no poſſibility either of 
being polite or entertaining without it. 
That it is eaſily learnt is the happy ad- 
rantage of it; for as it requires little 
more than a mind well f with the 
moit natural ideas, every young lady of 
kw may be ly inſtructed in 


walk, and 


"hers or not, was ſo 
-cency of throwing aſide her apron to 


the rudiments of it from her book of 
noyels, or her waiting-maid. But to 
be as knowing as her 1namma in all the 
refinements of the art, ſhe muſt keep 
the — 4 — company, and frequently 
receive leſſons in private from a male in- 
ſtructor. She ſhould alſo be careful to 
minute down in her pocket-book the 
moſt ſhining ſentiments that are toaſted 
at table; p. when her own is called 
for, ſhe may not be put to the bluſh 
from having nothing to ſay that would 
occaſion a modett woman to bluſh for 
her, Of all the modern inventions to 
enliven converſation, and promote free- 
dom between the ſexes, I know of no- 
thing that can compare with theſe ſenti- 
ments; and I may venture to affirm, 
without the leaſt flattery to the ladies, 
that they are by no means inferior to 
the men, in the happy talent of convey- 
ing the archeſt ideas imaginable in t 
molt harmleſs words, — of enforcing 
thoſe ideas by the moſt ſignificant looks. 
There is indeed one inconvenience at · 
tending the double entendre, which I do 
not remember to have heard taken no- 
tice of, This inconvenience is the un- 


toward effect that it is apt to have upon 


certain diſcreet gentlewomen, who paſs 
under thedenomination of old maids. As. 
theſe grave perſonages are generally re- 


marked to have the quickeſt n , 


and as they have once heen ſhocked by 
what they call the indelicacy of this 
figure, they are ever afterwards carry- 
ing it in their minds, and convertin 
every thing they hear into wantonne's. 
and indecency. To aſk them what 
o'clock it is, may be an enſnaring queſ. 
tion ; to pull off your gloves — their 
ence, is beginning to undreſs; to 
—— them a bow, * be ooping for 
an immodeſt purpoſe ; and to talk of 
bed-time, is too groſs to beendured. 'I 
have known one of theſe ladies to be fo 
extremely upon her guard, that havi 
dropt her gold watch-caſe in a pub 
ing queſtioned by a gen- 
it up, whether it was 
rmed at the inde- 


tleman who t 


examine, that ſhe flew from him with 
ecipitation, fuſſerinyg him to put it ĩnto 

is pocket and g fairly off with it. 
This falſe. modeſly, which moſt evi- 
dently owes it's birth to the double en - 
terdre, is a degree of im ce that the 
other cannot match. poſſeſſors of 
it have vnſortunately diſcoveed that the 
moſt 


molt immodeſt meanings may be couch. 
ed under very innocent expreſſions; and 


having been once put into a looſe train 


of thizking, they are perpetually revolv- 
ing in their minds every grols idea that 
words can be made to imply. They 
would not pronounce the names of cer- 
tain perſons of their acquaintance for 
the whole world; and are almoſt ſhocked 
to death at the fight of a woman with 
child, as it ſuggeſts to their minds every 
idea of ſenſuality. 

It would doubtleſs be very aſtoniſhing 
to the reader to be told, that even the 
purity of my own writings has not at all 
times exempted me from the cenſure of 


- theſe maiden gentlewomen. The Nan- 


kin breeches of poor Patrick, the foot- 
man, in Number xxx. of theſe papers, 
have — inconceivable offence. The 


word Breeches, it ſeems, is ſo outrage- 
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ouſly indecent, that a modeſt woman 
cannot bring herſelf to pronounce it even 
when alone. I muſt therefore, in all fu. 
ture impreſſions of this work, either diſ. 
miſs the ſaid Patrick from hls ſervice, 
or direct him to wait upon his ladies 
without any breeches at all. Other 
complaints of the like nature have alf 
been brought againſt me, which, con- 
ſcious as I am of the purity of my in. 
tentions, have piqued me not a th 
It is from theſe complaints that I have 
entered at preſent upon the ſubje& 
of this paper, which I cannot conclude 
without expreſſing ſome little diflike to 
the double entendre; fince, with all the 
conquer and merriment it occaſions, it 

produced this falſe modefly, which, 
— my humble opinion, is impudence it. 
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TH* ADORNING THEE WITH $0 MUCH ART, 


IS BUT A NEEDLESS SKILL, 


T is a general obſervation, that the 
1 chatacter and x ron of every 
man may, in ſome be gueſſed 
at from the formation and turn of his 
features z or, in other words, that the 


face is an index of the mind. This re- 


mark is certainly not without founda- 
tion; nevertheleſs, as men do not make 


themſelves, but yet are maſters of their. 


wills and actions, frequent inſtances hap- 
pen, in which this rule is found to fail, 
and appearances cont radict reality. 

I have often thought, that a ſurer way 
might be found of diſcovering the ſecret 
notions and bias of each perſon; and 
that if, inſtead of conſulting the phy- 
1 we were to have recourſe to 
ſuch things as are the immediate objects 
ef choice and fancy, we ſhould arrive 
mt a truer knowledge of the perſon who 
adopts them. The beſt clue we can lay 
Kold of for this purpoſe, is, in my opi- 
tion, the different modes of covering 
and adorning the body, or whatever is 
compriſed under the idea of Dreſs. The 
Spaniſh proverb ſays— Tell me what 
© books a man reads, and what company 


| © he keeps, and I will tell you what 
- manner of man he is. It may be 


id with equal propriety—* Tell me 
© how fuch a perion dg, and I will 


CowLziy. ' 


© tell you what he is.“ In fact, Nature 
herſelf, by the appurtenances and orna- 
ments which ſhe bettows on different 
animals, ſeems to ſhadow and point out 
their latent qualities. Who can ſee the 
peacock ſtrut and ſpread his gaudy 
train, without conceiving an idea of the 
=_ and vanity of that fop among birds? 
he lion, wrapped up in the majeſty of 
his mane, fills us with notions of the 
ndeur and nobleneſs of it's nature. It 
is the ſame with men. What Nature 
ves to irrational animals, man, by the 
Ip of art, ſupplies to himſelf; and, is 
the choice and arrangement of his Dreſs, 
ſpeaks his real] notions and ſentiments. 
In a theatre, which is the glaſs of fa- 
ſhion, and the picture of the world, it is 
well known that a ſtrict attention is al- 
ways paid to what is called the drefeng 
of the characters. The miſer has his 
thread-bare coat; the fop, his grey pow- 
der, folitaire, and red heel: each charac- 
ter hanging out a fign, as it were, in his 
dreſs, which proclaims to the audience 
the nature of his Z oy; even before he 
utters a word. The impreſſion which 
this outward appearance makes upon the 
mind, is ſo ſtrong, that ſtates and 5 
vernments have availed themſelves of it 
for good and wiſe puxpoſes, It is cer- 
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| \ 
in, that the ignorant and vulgar 
— are moſt eaſily —.— 


what ſtrikes the fight. \ Love, it is ſaid, 
enters in at the eyes: and I am apt ta 
think, that moſt of the other 

enter into the mind through ſame 
paſſage, Hence the neceflity of "plying 
to this K. hence the origin 


Dyeſs, and the pomp of kings, magi- 
firates, and others, þ# Foo ache... 
ing to Milton only to 

Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. 


Among the numberleſs inftances that 
might be brought in proof of this aſſer- 
tion, I have, however, remarked one, in 
which the means do not ſeem to me to 
anſwer the end propoſed, or, at leaft, 
that ought to be propoſed by them. The 
inſtance I mean is, the regimentals 
now worn — the — 5 ——— 
imagine, contemplating t o- 
lon of a ſoldier, — — Dr — 
moſt contribute towards giving an intre- 
pid maſculine air and look, whateyer 
would impreſs on the ſpectator's mind an 
idea of courage, fortitude, and ſtrength, 
would be deemed moſt to'furniſh 
out the appearance of thoſe who devote 
themſelves to all the toils, fatigues, and 
dangers, of war, And yet, who wilt 
ſay that our troops ſpeak their profeſſion 
nay degree by their dreſs? The red, 
indeed, Ro — — 3 as it 
conveys t „ and a 
as if ſtained with the colours Fer 
trade, is moſt mag per. But 
what ſhall we fay for all the other arti- 
cles of their dreſs? Who that ſees any of 
them ſo elaborately and ſplendidly equi - 
ped in all their trappings, would n t he 
more apt to think by their appearance, 
that they were going to grace ſome pub- 
lic feſtival, or to aſſiſt at ſome joyful ce- 
remony, than that they were ſet 
apart to combat with every hardſhip, 
and to ſtand in the rough front of war? 
When Crœſus, the Lydian king, dif- 
played his heaps of treaſure to Solon, 
the philoſopher told him, that whoever 

more iron, would ſoon be maſter gf 
al his gold; intimating, that ſhe and 
pomp were of no account, compared to 
what was really uſeful; and that riches 
in themſelves were of no value. To 
apt this to our preſent purpoſe, would 
wt a fort of dreſs, calculated to help 


ad defend the wearer, or annoy the 
nemy, be more ſerviceable than all the 
Pide and tinlel that runs through the 


army, from the general to the private 
man? 

The ancient rude Britons ſeem. to 
have had a better taſte, or at leaſt more 
meaning, in their method of adorning 
themſelves, than their poliſhed deſcend- 
ants: As they were all ſoldiers, Cæſar 
tells us, they uſed to paint their bodies 
in ſuch a manner as they conceived would 
make them appear terrible to their foes. 
Inſtead of powdering and curling their 
hair, they wore it looſe, like the old Spar. 
tans, who always cambed it down to it's 
Full extent; and, as the admirable author 
of Leonidas expreſſes i. Cloathed their 
* necks with terror. For my own part, 
I cannot look on our troops 
and curled with ſo much exa&nefs, with - 
out applying Falftaff's expreſſion and 
thinking indeed that they are © food for 
© powder.” Nor can I behold the lace, 
and all the waſte of finery in their cloath- 
ing, but in the fame light that I ſurvey 
the filver plates and ornaments of a 
coffin : indeed, I am apt tu impute their 
going to battle ſo trim and adorned, to 
the lame reaſon that the fine lady pain 
her cheeks juſt before ſhe expiredy that 
ſhe might not be frightful when ſhe was 
dead, To alk a plain queſtion— MW here 
is the need of all this finery? * Wilt it, 
as Falſtaff ſays of honour, * ſet a leg? 
No. Or an arm?—No. Or heal the 
© grief of a wound ?—No, It bas, then, 
no el in ſurgery, and is à mere 
© ſcutcheon,” 8 i 1 

| l confider the brilliant; but 
defencele(s ſtate, in which our troops go 
to battle, I cannot help wondering at 
the extraordinary they have al- 
ways, ſhewn; and am pleaſed to find, 
that they unite in their per ſons the an- 
cient, ahd\ modern fignification of the 
word . rhich implied formerly 
only finery or orname. tz but, init's p bs 
ſent acceptation, means cqurage and re- 
folutiop. They are, indeed, both brave 
and fine ; brave as it is poſſible for men 
to be, but finer than it is ..-cefſary for 
ſoldiers to be: To that what Cæſar taid 
of his troops, may with great juſtice he 
applicd to our —* Etiam unguentates 
© bene, pugnare poſſe, In ſpite of their 
* finery and perfumes, they are brave 
« fellows, 5 fight. | 
I I have been led to conſider this ſubjeR 
by a ſhort copy of verſes, lately ſent me 
by a friend, preſenting a picture of 2 
modern warrior Ry for batile, 
de 
3 L. 


. 


Homer and Virgil deſcribed their herors 


Arming 
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Arming for the fight ; but my friend 
exhibits hit hero Dreſſing for the fight; 
it being obſervable, he ſays, that our 
military gentlemen ule, at preſent, no 
more armour in the day of battle, than 
they do when they go to church, or pay 
a viſit to a miltrels. 


THE 
MODERN WARRIOR. 
TEE trumpet ſounds. To war the troops 


advance, 
Adorr d and trim like females to the dance. 
Proud of the ſummons to diſplay his might, 
The gay LoT# an10 dreſſes for the fight, 
Stu dious in all the ſplendor to appear, | 
Pride, pornpy and circumſtance of Glorious 
war ! 


His vell-tura'd limbs the different gards in» 
fold, | 
Ps eB ED 
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Acroſs his breaſt the Glken Saſh is ty'd, 

Behind the Shoulder - ænot diſplays it's pride 
Glittering with Lace, the Hat adorns his head, 
Grac'd and diſtinguiſh'd by the ſmart Cock. 


. + ade: 
Conſpicuous badge! which only heroes wer, 
Enſign of war, and fav'rite of the Fair, 
The gracefu! Queue his braided treſſes binds, 
And every halr in it's juſt rank confines, 
Each taper leg the ſnowy Guttres deck, 
And the bright Gorget dangles from his neck. 
Dreſs'd cap-à - pit, all lovely to the ſight, 
Stands the Gay Warrior, and expeRts the fight, 
Rages the war z fell Slaughter ſtalks around, 
And ſtretches thouſands breathleſs on the 
ground: '/ | 
Down finksLoTH an 10, ſent by one dire blog, 
A — — the ſhades below. 
Thus the young Victim, pamper'd and 
To ſome reſplendent fane is led in 2 
WithGarlands crown d, thro? ſhouting crowds 


© And Jett in f ; 
in in fatal pomp, magnificently 


Ne CCI, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1756, 
W the generality of mo- only 2 the miſery, and po 


raliſis maintain the utility of haps 


the paſſions, the ity of men com- 

of their inconveaiency. For though 
peculation can eafily confine them to 
proper objects, reſtrain them within 
proper bounds, ws gen my —. wh 

ſubſervient to the reat n 
experience finds them impatient of the 
rein, and we are hurried by them into 
every kind of extravagance. In like 
manner batchelors lay down incompara- 
ble rules for the goverament of a wife, 


inſupportable. in- 
deed ſuch means as theſe will always be 
found either uſcleſs or fatal, for they 
will either have no eff:& upon the pal- 
ſion, or totally deſtroy it. Let us try, 
therefore, to find an expedient which 
thall preſerve and nouriſh theſe elements 
of lite, and at the ſame time 

thoſe evils which are ſo juſtly appre- 
hended, and ſo frequently Ton 


them. - f 
Ariſtotle has long ago obſerved that 


which the huſband, whoſe province is poetry is more philoſophical than hiſto- 
Os Mei (nad wits, not theory but ry and Horace has not ſerupled to pre 
| practice, ma find extremely defeftive Homer to the philoſopher them- 
* in the day of trial, The truth is, that ſelves, even in points of inftrution; in 
| no ſchemes can be formed, no directions which all ſenſible men mutt unasi- 
can be delivered, for the conduct of the mouſly concur. For the paſſions being a 
paſſions, without a previous knowledge . poet's peculiar province, he muſt indi- 
of their nature, the various circum- putably be beſt acquainted with their 
| ſtances that may exeite them, and the nature, and beft qualified to direct them. 
3 ſtrength they exert in ęvery individual. From the poets, therefore, we may ex- 
| Speculation may in ſame meaſure pect information; and, if I am not much 
re, but never can ſufficiently provide miſtaken, every tragic writer will fur- 
bor prafiice. Thus a moraliſt may pre- niſh us with the expedient we want. For 
ſcribe patience in the caſe of pain; but there is ſcarce a ſingle tragedy in which 
if the anguith ariſe from an author's the paſſions of the hero have not full 

reading his own works, a patient ear, play, and yet, by the ſubſtitution of 

8 — Play, and et, Dy ; 

per objects, are artfully diverted p 


| however uſeful in general, will ſerve 
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the produftion of thoſe miſchiefs that 
uſually attend them. To inſtance in 
the _ of Fatal Conſtancy; the 
hero ſulpecting the cruelty of his miſ- 
treſs, or 1 to her fa - 
ther, falls with the greateſt propriet 

into the paſſion of anger, which — 


Curs'd be the treach'rous ſex ! curs'd be the 
hour 

Can't be the world and ev'ry thing but 
r 


* 


Upon ſuch a provocation as this, it was 
Aifolutely impoſſible to have prevented 
the paſſion : the poet therefore gives it 
free indulgence z and, to avert the fatal 
effects it might have upon the lady, as 
the immediate cauſe, or upon the more 
remote one her father, he — — it 
employed in execrations againſt the ſex 
in general, the hour, the world, and, in 
hort, againſt every thing but his miſtreſs. 
Now this artifice may, I think, be very 
advantageouſly removed from the ſtage 
to the world, from fictitious to real per- 
ſons, as appears from the conduct of 
gameſters, who, in an ill run, will with 
the greateſt vehemence curſe their for- 
tune or their cards; and having vented 
their anger, will play on with the ut- 
moſt compoſure and reſignation, and 
be perfectly agreeable to their adver- 
ſaries. 


The ancients make mention of one 
Philoxenus, a celebrated eater, who, in- 
ſtead of mak ing his rivals at the table 
the objects of his paſſion, envied cranes 
for their length -of neck; the ſhort 
duration of pleaſure being the only de- 
ſe& of his enjoyment. Mr. Pope too 
takes notice of a reverend ſire 


Who envy'd ev'ry ſparrow that he faw, 


I produce theſe inſtances merely to 
bew the moor of an innocent ex- 
erciſe of the pa 3 which 1 
employed to prevent ſtagnation in 
mind, and by theſe means may be in- 
dulged without injury to others. Thus 
rural (quires, who are pure followers 
of nature, to keep their dogs and them- 
ſelves in breath, trail herrings along the 
road, when the ſeaſon will not admit of 
rea] buſineſs. 

But to remove all doubts concerning 
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the poſſibility of this method, and at the 
e time to thewit's utility, I muſt in- 
troduce St. Auſtin to my readers. It 


is well known that the prevailing paſ- | 


fion of this ſaint was love, and that an 
habitual indulgence had rendered it too 
formidable for a regular attack. He 
therefore engaged by ſtratagem,-where 
his ut moſt ſtrength was ineffectual, and 
by forming a woman of ſnow for his 
embraces, ſecured his own charaQer, 
and the honour of his fair diſciples, 
from thoſe devaſtations to which they 
_ otherwiſe, have been fatally ex · 
* example like this, is, I think, 
ſufficient to confirm the principles, and 
recommend the practice of ſubſtituting 
objects for the exerciſe of the paſſions; 
but, let difficulties ſhould ariſe from the 
choice, I ſhall point out ſuch as will 
beſt correſpond with ſome particular 
paſſions, that we may from thence be 
enabled to judge what will beſt ſuit 
with the reſt. To begin with what is 
moſt important, and moſt prevailing, 
Love. Should a young lady find herſelf 


unfortunately expoſed to the unrulineſs 


of this paſſion, either by nature or edu 
cation, by too cloſe an attention to the 
ſtudy of romance, or too ſtrong a confi 
dence in the converſation of her friends, 
her condition mutt be very deplorable ; 
for indulgence, the moſt obvious expe- 
dient, is prohibited by cuſtom ; oppoſi- 
tion — always be found ridiculous, 
often impracticable, and ſometimes fa - 
tal; and ſhould ſhe follow the 
of poor Viola in Shakeſpeare, 

bo never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i” th* bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek, 
her caſe muſt be indeed: for 
the deſtruction of — would in- 
fallibly deſtroy the very means of ha 
pineſs, and make her fit only for t 
incurables of a convent, for which our 
Proteſtant country has not yet thought 
proper to provide. Now all theſe in- 
conveniencies will be removed by ſub- 
ſtitut ing ſome other objec to engrois her 
affeion. Thus a lap-dog, a ſquirrel, 
or a parrot, may relieve her diſtreſs, by 
being admitted to her boſom, and re- 
ceiving thoſe douceurs and careſſes which 
her paſſion prompts her to beftow upon 
her — "I is certain that the cele- 
3L 3 brated 
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brated Antonia eſcaped the fatal effects 
of this paſſion, and preſerved her cha- 
racer untainted amidſt the flanders and 
corruption of the worſt of courts, by fix- 
ing her atteQion upon a r In 
vain did the beaus of Rome offer up 
their vows; her tenderneſs was devoted to 
her favourite fiſh, on which ſhe doated 
to that degree, that ſhe fondly adorned 
it with her choiceſt ear- rings. 

But if wa repre ee not ſuffici- 
ently anſwer reat purpoſe of giving 
abel 6 the pa = 2 Sheer 
the mention of one more, and that is 
cards. A part; carre at Cribbage or 
Whift will give full ſcope to the reſt- 
leſſneſs of it's nature, and enable the fair 
female to indulge it in all it's ſtages ; 
for every deal will excite her affection or 
her anger; will inflame her 7 or 
reſtore her caſe; will give her all the 

angs of diſappointment, or furniſh the 
Lent tranſports of ſucceſs, 

What has been hitherto propoſed is 
deſigned for the unmarried ladies; the 
ſituation and circumſtances of a wife, 
being in ſome reſpects different, may 
require a different treatment. If there- 


fore what is here preſcribed proye inef- 
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fetual, ſhe may have recourſe to $t, 
Auitin's remedy, which is always at 
hand ; for by fixing her affections upon 
her buſband, ſhe may convert a hump 
of ſnow into a lover, and have the faiat' 


- exquiſite pleaſure of a mortifying in. 


dul * a 
would now to the other 
paſſions, and lay dawn rules for their 
regulations, did I not think it abſolutely 
unneceſſary : for ſeveral of them, ſuch 
as /hame, fear, &c. are obſolete, 
and conlequently unknown, Other 
may be conſtantly employed upon huſ. 
bands, friends, and dependants : fyr 
theſe objects occur upon every occaſion, 
and an ill choice can ſcarcely be made. 
Thus, if anger be the paſſion of the day, 
a lady need not be told that ſhe may ex 
ert it with the greateſt faſoty and fath. 
faction upon a huſband or a ſervant, 
Or ſhould the fair one be under the in- 
— of pride, on whom —— ex · 
iſed with greater riet 
a female friend, eſpecially if poreny . 
reduced her to a itate of indigence and 
dependence? For Fortune has plainly 
marked ſuch creatures for the ule and 
amuſement of her favourites. 


No CCIV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


81, 
IT ſeaſon is now approaching 
when the wiſdom of the nation 
provides the. ſupplies neceſſary for the 
ſupport of government, 'The two great 
queſtions commonly debated on ſuch 
occaſions, are the Wherefore and the 
How. The Wherefore, as the politi- 
cian in the Rehearſal fays, anſwers it- 
ſelf; but then as to the guomeds, or the 
How, here the invention of the ingenj- 
- ous lover of his cauntry may, wi 
offence, be exerted. | 
Certain unſublidized pamphleteers 
have thought proper to obſerve, that 
ſcarcely a ſingle tax can be deviſed which 
has not been already impoſed, in order 
to ſtrip this beggarly nation (as they are 
pleaſ- to call it) even of it's rags: for, 
if we credit theſe gentlemen, the nation 
does indeed hang in tatters, and we 
mult expect very ſpeedily to hear Britan- 
nia crying out with a moſt lamentable 


voice in the ſtrects—“ Pray, your ho- 


© nour, do, good your honour, one fin- 
« gle farthing to a poor diſtreſſed 1 


© woman, with a great charge 

0 * children. nn 
certain em is re to 

offered N -e one who ſhould 

diſcover a new ſpecies of pleaſure ; and 

it is hoped that, in imitation of that em- 

peror, the miniſtry will make 

miſes to any one who ſhall invent a new 

tax, 

For my own part, I flatter myſelf 
that I have diſcovered ſome methods of 
raiſing money by taxes, which have bi- 
therto eſcaped the reſearches of projec- 
tors and politicians : but, however var. 
ous my ways and mean: may be, I (hall 
content myſelf at preſent with commu- 
nicating only one of my ſchemes ; that, 
from the reception it meets with f 
thoſe in power, I may be tempted either 
to canceal or make public the reſt, 

There is a certain ſpecies of conver 
ſation, 7 is 8 ** the 
ſaying of Good Things. In this com- 
modity almoſt every body deals. The 

checſemonger 6 


heeſemonger's wife at a ing, and 
ds be ade at 92 ub, fay 
Good Things, as well as their betters, 
during the ſhort intervals from Whit. 
This commodity has hitherto eſcaped 
the obſervation of the legiſlature ; and 


yet no ſufficient reaſon appears why a 
tax may not be impoſed upon every 
Good Thing which mall be faid, ut- 


tered, or ſpoken, from and after Lady- 


day next. , 

A will poſſibly be objected, that ſome 
difficulties may occur, as to the proper 
methods of levying this tax. The offi- 
cers of the revenue, it may be ſaid, can- 
not be ſuppoſed proper judges of what 
is, and what is not, a'Good Thing; and 
an appeal to the quarter-ſeſſions, in all 
probability, would not much mend the 
matter. To this it may be anſwered, 
that, in the caſe before us, the uſer or 
conſumer may be ſafely truſted on his 
bare affirmation z an indulgence which 
I ſhould very unwillingly recommend 
ou any other The method I 
would propole is, that every perſon who 
ſays a Good Thing, ſhall receive a cer - 
lee thereof on ſtampt paper; for 
which certificate the ſum of two {billi 
and fixpence only ſhall be exacted: 2 
vided always, that he who ſays a Very 
Good Thing, may, for ſuch Very Good 


| Thing, demand a certificate as afore- 
faid, on payment of five thillings, in 
U manner atoreſaid. 5 
te It may be further oh jected, as this 
p- r to extend to the writing, 
as well as ſaying Good Things, that it 
ve vill be of nexpreſſiole detriment to 
1d many profeſſed authors. Their intereſt 
nd and their vanity will incline them to 
m- contribute largely to the ſtamp - duty; 
o- but it cannot in reaſon be expected, that 
ew they ſhould ever be able to raiſe a ſingle 
hali-crown for the purchaſe of a certifi- 
ſelf cate, My intention, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
| of is not to injure theſe gentlemen. I pity 
hi- poor authors with all my heart. They 
jec- who cannot dig, and who to beg are 
ari- | alkamed,” write: far be it from 
ball me, therefore, to deprive them of an in- 
mu- genious livelihood. To quiet their minds, 
bat, | humbly propoſe, that they ſhall not be 
from obliged to tax themſelves, but that theit 
ther readers ſhall tax them for every Good 
Thing which they may chance to pub- 
er · lin. Thus will the tax become no in- 
| the tolerable grievance: indeed, it will be 
com- felt; unleſs falſe Engliſh, low 


vrch 
The . Fit, and licentious ſcurrility, be declared 


* $ * 
' 
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Good Things by public autbority. All 
that I entreat is, that as I leave them the 
liberty of writing what they pleaſe, they 
will alſo allow me the liberty of any 
what I pleaſe. By this means we 

have little intercourſe, and conſequently 
little occaſion for quarrel. 

This tax will, indeed, fall ſomewhat 
heavy upon you, Mr. Fitz-Adam : but, 
in times of danger and difficulty, ey 
man muft contribute, according to ba 
ability, to the neceſſities of his country, 
However, to make this matter eaſy, I am 
willing to yield you the whole Honour of 
my invention z and I doubt not but 
you may obtain a faving clauſe, im- 
powering you to write Good Things, 
without the cxpence of à certificate. 

We are all of us apt to ſhew ſome de- 
gree of partiality to our own children; 
and this may perhaps induce me to be 
over fond of my pieſent projet, Vet 
the moſt impartial muſt acknowiedge, 
that no tax can be nor extenſive, or be 
levied with greater eaſe to the public and 
the ſubject. It will therefore afford me 
the higheſt ſatisfaQtion to ſee this my 
darling ſcheme enforced by the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature. I can already, in ima- 
gination, rejoice over ſome future reſolu- 
tion of the honourable Houſe, conceived 
in words to the following effect. 

* Reſolved, That the ſum of one mil- 
© lion ſterling be raiſed by way of lot. 
© tery on annuities payable out of the 
produce of the tax upon Good 
Things. 

It would be no leſs agreeable to me, 
to read a paragraph in the London 
Evening Poſt, or ſome other loyal pa- 
per, importing, that This day, the 
« worſhipful company of Fiſhmongers 
© dined together at their hall in Thames 
« Street; where the tax upon Good 
Things, ſaid after dinner, amounted 
© to four hundred and ten pounds ſe- 
« venteen ſhillings and ſixpence ; being 
© the largeſt ſum which had ever been 
© collefted on that occaſion,” 

I make no doubt but that great ſums 
might be expected, on this account, from 
the common hails of our two learned 
univerſities; not to ſay any thing of the 
laudaille ſociety of Antizallicans, the 
venerable order of Free Maſons, and 
the numerous fraternities of Bucks, 
Bloods, and Choice Spirits. 

It may poſſibly be infinuated, that 
France will endeavour to avail itſelf of 


our example, and impoſe likewiſe a tax 
upon 
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upon Good Things; bat, as freedom of 
ſpeech is greatly reſtrained in all abſolute 
monarchies, we have nothing to fear 
from ſuch an attempt. Here, then, we 
ſhall be unrivalled, and ſhall be able for 
once to boaſt with juſtice, that we have 
outwitted our enemies. 

If it ſhould ſtill farther be objefted to 
this tax, that it will be a partial one, and 
grievouſly burthenſome to the poor wit, 
while the rich alderman, the juſtice of 
the quorum, and the fine gentleman, 
will be totally exempted from it ; I an- 
ſwer, that in theſe public-ſpirited times, 
and upon this particular occaſion, every 
man will be ambitious of contributing 
bis quota, whether he can be legally 
— nat: nay, I am humbly of opi- 
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NUNC ADHIBE PURO 
PRECFORE VERBA, PUER, NUNC TE MELIORIBUS OFFER mms 


TENDERE AD 1NDOS 
AURORAMQUE 20 .— 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


SIR, . 
MONG the many reaſons that 
A were urged againſt entering into 
the preſent war, and the various clamours 
that have been raiſed ſince the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, I do not find any body 
has conſidered the importance of a 
with France, in regard to the education 
of our young nobility ; and I cannot but 
think our miniſters would have been leſs 
hally in their meaſures, had they paid 
proper attention to an object of ſo great 
moment. 

This overſight is the more ſurprizing, 
as the dangers attending heirs —_— 
at home, and the neceſſity of travel from 
the age of ſeventeen to twenty-one, have 
long been notorious to all the world. 
Who would truft a ſon in the P of 

try and tobacco, party and elec- 
= — and — og of 
the — glances 3 _ _ 
A ur hat at Ranelagh,or the un- 
— — not leſs — charms, 
of the curate's daughter, near the man- 
ſion- ſeat? On the other fide, who is 
not aware that, abroad, national preju- 
dices are deſtroyed, the mind is opened, 
the taſte refined, the perſon improved ? 

And what muſt be a i 
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with cuſhions of down within, and the 


cuſſion of the advantages of a foreign, 


with all the variety of Aſiatic ornaments, 


nion, that thoſe who ſay the feweſt Good 0 
Things, will 2 make their de. di 
mands upon Stamp office for the fi 
greateſt number of certificates. 

I had once entertained thoughts of 
extending my project to the Good 
Things that people do, as well as ſay; 
but, upon conſulting a few friends upon 
the matter, I was convinced, that the 
benefits arifing from ſuch an addition 
would be too ineonſiderable to be felt. I 
have, therefore, for the good of my pogr 
country, and the eaſe of thoſe in power, 
made what haſte I covki to communicate 
my ſcheme as it now is; which I defire 
you to publiſh as foon as 2 and 
— Sir, your moſt faithful, humble 


Vine. 


to parents, is, that the habits and man- 
ners contracted by young gentlemen in 
their travels, are likely to remain with 
them all their lives after. It ſeldom hap- 
pens, that the Paris pump and Lyons 
velvet give place to the tight boot and 
ſhort ſkirt ; or that a man accuſtomed to 
the elegance and loll of a vii. - i, 


varniſh of Martin without, is ſo abſurd, 
at his return, as to trot ten miles before 
day in a d winter morning, and 
paſs the hours, due to hazard or a mil- 
treſs, on the fide of a bleak cover, ſui - 
vering in the expectation of a fox. 

As it is far from my intention to ſtir 
up a clamour againſt the adviſers of this 
war, I ſhall not enter farther intoa dil- 


or the evils of a domeftic education, 
haſten to my ſcheme for the improvement 
of youth, in ſpite of our enemies; the 
firſt hint of which aroſe accidentally in 
converſation with a friend, at whoſe 
houſe in the country I ſpent ſome days 
laſt month. 

We were walking in a park, decorated 


which at preſent ſo generally preaib 
among — of nahe; when ibi, 
gentleman, who is a leading man of 
that claſs, as well as a thorough U 


in the modern ſyſtem of education, took 
occaſion to conſult me in regard to the 
diſpoſal of his eldeſt ſon, a youth about 
Gxreen years of age, heir to a very large 
fortune, and at preſent at one of our uni- 
verfities. My friend, I found, was very 
uneaſy left he ſhould contract the raſt of 
the college, and moſt pathetically la- 
mented"his ifl-fortane, that the doors of 
France ſhould be ſocritically thut againſt 
a lad, formed by nature for all the ac- 
compliſhments which ſo eminently diſtin- 
po 

n 


that _ —_ * 
ing upon t man's 
2 — and admiring the ſeve- 
ral temples, bridges, and other edifices, 
of Chineſe architecture, which ſurround- 
ed me, I was led to confider whether to 
{-nd our ſons to Pekin, inſtead of Paris, 
would not better anſwer all purpoſes of 
travel, And though you may ſtart, as 
did my friend, at the firſt view of this 
— 5 I doubt not, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
but upon deliberation you will agree 
with me in many of the circumſtances 
that I think muſt render ſuch a progreſs 
erable to the other, more entertain- 
ing to the "_ lemen themſelves, 
more ſuitable to the intentions of their 
parents and guardians, and more bene- 
ficial to their country. 

Among the many confiderations 
which immegiately occurred to me up- 
on this ſubject, I ſhall beg leave princi- 
pally to obſerve, that the manufactures 
of China, which have hitherto reached 
us, bear the preference to moſt of our 
own of the ſame kinds, in ſpite of Eu- 
ropean pride: and I amperſuaded thoſe 
politer arts, which are t = 5 objects 
of travel, are in a degree of excellence, 
well worthy our notice, among the in- 
genious people of that country; though 
they have hitherto made their way to us 
lowly and imperfectly, for want of 
proper travellers. The merchant and 
the miſſionary—almoſt the only vititors 
of ſo diſtant a region—attend merely to 
thoſe obſervations which regard the com- 
werce and religion of their nation and 
ect; the views of the one are too con- 
fined, and of the other generally too en- 
thuſialtic, to produce the good effects 
which will accrue from the enquiries of 
men of more enlarged ideas, and unpre- 
Judiced ſentiments. The preſent junc- 
ure ſeems marked by the good genius 
this iſle for the moſt important diſco- 
res. How many young men of fa- 
lion might be picked cut, whom no one 
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could ſuſpect of prejudices either in fa - 
your of trade or religion! and ſurely a. 
mettled fellow could not heſitate in his 
choice between this route and the old 
beaten one of France and Italy; where, 
from a Calais landlord, to a Neapolitan 
princeſs, there is a ſameneſs of adventure 
that is become extremely irkſome to . 
polite circle in the recital. A traveller 
will be greatly diſappointed, who fancies 
the tour of Europe will entitle him to 
attention at Arthur's, or an aſſembly. 
Alas! after four years of ex „dan 
ge and fatigue, if he $ auditors, 

mult have recourſe to his tenants in 
the country, or ſeek them about four 
— on — b * James's Park. 

the contrary, us 1 e 2 young. 
nobleman juſt arrived, — ＋ dels — 
equipage à la Cbinaiſe; what a curioſity 
would be excited in the town! what en- 
tertainment, what admiration would it - 
afford! What triumph would he feel, in 
entering a rout, to ſee at his approach 
— riſe from beneath the — on 


the ſettee, the uit her 
— dowager q cards, 


With greedy ears, devour up his diſcoucle ! 


It would be a ſevere blow to the 
French, Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhould the 
Chineſe ſucceed to the empire of taſte ; 
and it is worthy remark, as I hinted. 
above, and as others of your corre- 
ſpondents have done before, what ad- 
vances th _ toward it, 
Without doors, the ſeats of our 
dukes, to the ſhops of our haberdaſh:rs, 
all is Chineſe ; and, in moſt places, with- 
in—at leaſt where that ſex which ou 
always to have the lead in elegance is 
concerned Raphael and Titian give 
place to the more pleaſing maſters of Su- 
rat and Japan, Should their dreſs and 
cookery become as faſhionable as their 
architecture and painting, adieu the moſt 
flourithing commerce of France: and I 
ſee no realon why they ſhould not, if in- 
troduced by proper perſons. Novelty 
is the ſoul of both; and quickneſs of in 
vention the ſureſt recommendation to the 
cook, as well as the taylor. For my 
own part, I have commiſſioned my two 
nephews, who are actually preparing 
for their voyage next ſpring, to bring 


over one of the greateſt men they can 
find in each of theſe uo tags Arr I 
flattgr myſelf, that tbeir dreſs and xy ta- 


ble Will give the taſte to the whole town, 
I have likewiſe deſired theſe young gen- 
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' tlemen to contract for the beſt dancers 
now in Aſia, whether monkies or men 
abd propoſe to oblige the managers of 
both theatres with a Chineſe ballad, that 

I think will engage to them the ſu 
of the whole Day of A 

If any young nobleman can want yet 
farther encouragement for this under- 
taking, let him conſider how much 

eater ſcope there is to ſhew his genius 
in the conſtruction of a veſſel, 2 
that of a poſt · chaiſe; not to mention the 
many conveniencies and comforts he will 
have about him, which x land- carria 
cannot afford: for inſtance, his — 
his toad- eater, his ſet at Whiſt, and, if 
he pleaſes, his girl; for, by the way, it 
would be cruel in a parent to deny a ſon, 
embarked on fo uſeful a progreſs, any 
of thoſe amuſements or reſources fo ge- 
nerally eſteemed innocent in other tra- 
vels ; and which, indeed, I have ſeldom 
heard that the molt ſcrupulous governor 
objeRted to. in France or Italy. It is 
poſſible that the article of ſea-fickneſs 
may alarm the tenderneſs of ſome mo- 
thers; but what is it more than the 
qualms of claret? and a youth who has 
ſhewn any ſpirit at college, cannot have 
much to apprehend from that com- 

laint. 

And here, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I can- 
not forbear hinting to our patriots, of 
what ſervice ſuch a ſyſtem of education 
would prove to our marine, the great 
bulwark of the nation. I am perſuaded 
it would turn out as good a nurſery for 
ſailors, as the herring-fiſhery : and what 
a reſource would it be, in any certain 
emergency—like the preſent, for exam- 
ple—if the numerous retinues of the 
gay and great wereable to go to a top- 
maſt head! A ſet of fellows, who now 
ſerve only to excite the contempt or in- 
dignation of their induſtrious country- 
men, would become uſeful members, 
and be regarded as a hidden ftrength of 
the ſtate. Who knows, but ſome of 
the young gentlemen themſelves —_— 
take a more particular fancy to a blue 
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ery, than 35 red one? And I x. 
end, it would as ſoon entitle then 
to the 3 their country, and not 
be leſs becoming in the eyes of the l. 


es. 

But the point, which will be thouglt 
of the moſt im by your ſerious 
readers, is ſtill behind. It has bern re. 
marked, of late years I fear with ſome 
truth.—that the majority of our young 
travellers return home entirely diveſt 


of the religion of their country, without 


having acquired any new one in it's 
place, Now, as our free-thinkers ar: 
univerſally known to be the ſtricteſt mo. 
raliſts, I a the doctrine of Con. 
fucius might have a very good effec 
upon them, and poiſibly give them 1 
certain plan, which they have all along 
wanted. In time, perhaps, they migit 
inſtitute ſome form of public worſhip, 
and thereby remove the ſcandal of 
atheiſm, which our enemies abroad, 
from the behaviour of our travellers, 


are ſo apt to brand us with: and it is 


my private opinion, that if a Chineſe 
temple were to be built by ſubſcription, 
in a good quarter of the town, for the 
worſhip of the polite world, it could not 
fail of ſucceſs. 

I naw, Mr. ph gas > =—_ you to 
comment upon m ject, If it is re- 
— from — pen, I doubt not 
but it will be followed We ſhall then 
ſee the new and old route diftinguiſhed 
by the title of the Grand and Little 

our. It will be left to the enſign and 
the templar to trip to Paris, in abſence 
from quarters and long vacation: plod- 
—__ 22 admirers of the claſſics, 
philoſophers, andpoets, wilt reach Rome; 
while the nobler youth, of more extenſive 
fortune, and more inciples, the 
riſing ſpirits born to take the lead, and 
ſet a pattern to the world, ſtrike out a 
path more worthy their genius, and 


more adapted to the enlightened age in 
which we live. I am, Sir, your conſtant 


C. 


reader and admirer, 


. 
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AUDIEE £9T OPERE PRETIEM, PROCEDERE RECTE 
Qui ME&CH1s NON VULTIS, UT OMNI PARTE LABORENT, 
UTQUE 1ILL1S MULTO CORRUPTA DOLORE VOLUP TAS: Hos, 


MR, FITZ-ADAMy 

$ the hiſtory of my life may be of 
A ſome ſervice to many of your read- 
ers, I ſhall relate it with all the - 
xs and ſimplicity of truth, If they 
give a due attention to the errors and 
miſtakes of my conduct, they will paſs 
over thoſe of my ſtyle. I am no ſcholar, 
having had a private education under 
the eye of my mother. Inſtead of con- 
rerſing or playing with other — 1 
went a viſiting with her;; and while ſhe 
and my tutor were at Cribbage, in which 
they paſſed 'a conſiderable part of the 
day, (ond ſuch books 4s I found lying 
about her room; the chief of which were 
the Atalantis, Ovid's Art of Love, no- 
vels, romances, miſcellaneous poems, 
and plays. From theſe ſtudies I con- 
tracted an early taſte for gallantry; and 
as nothing pleaſed me ſo much as the 
comedies of the laſt age, my thoughts 
were conſtantly engroſſed with the en- 
viable Gtuation of the heroes of thoſe 
ieces, Your Dorimants and your 
— ſtruck my imagination beyond 
the brighteſt characters in Pope's Ho- 
mer; and though I liked the gallantry 
of fighting ten years for a woman, yet 
I thought the Greeks might have found 
a readier way of making themſelves 
amends, by viſiting their friends at 
Troy, and t king revenge in kind. Such 
were the exploits to command my ad- 
nication, and ſuch the examples which 
| looked up to: and having manifeſt 
advantages of perſon, I entertained moſt 
extravagant conceits of my future tri- 
umphs. Vet, even in the height of thoſe 
extravagancies, I had no hope of ob- 
taining every favour that I ſolicited ; 
much leſs ſhould I have been perſuaded 


that ſuch uncommon ſucceſs could be 
ſpoiled me for a man of 


productive of any thing hut conſum- 
mate happineſs. The hiſtory of my life 
vill prove the contrary z and I chuſe to 
record it, with a view of ſhewing what 
a ſueceſſion of trouble, diſtreſs, and mi- 
ſery, aroſe from the very completion of 
my deſires. hs 


I was precipitately ſerit to Oxford, 


on being diſcovered in an intrigue with 
a young girl, whom my tutor had lately 
married, and who had a prior attachment 
to me. As my love for her was ex- 
ceſſive, this ſeparation was inexpreſſibly 
painful; and I learned from it that paſt 
Joys were no conſolation for preſent diſ- 
appointment. I found the univerſity 
life ſo little ſuited to my taſte, that I ſoon 
prevailed upon my mother to let me 
come to London. Before I had heen a 
week in town, I was introduced to a 
young woman, whom I took fo great x 
tancy to, that the very violence of my 
— made me deſpair 5 ſucceſs, 
was, however, ſo agreeably diſappoint- 
ed, that I could ſcarce — a ne - 
s of joy which poſſeſſion wy me : 
ut this joy was more than balanced, 
when, at the end of ſome months, I was 
told of the condition into which this 
kind creature was brought by her com- 
pliance with my defires. My anxiety 
upon this event was too great to be re- 
{trained ; and honour, which alone had 
ſtopped the overflowings of my joy, 
prompted me to give a looſe to my con- 
cern. I bewailed with remorſe and tears 
the ſhame and miſery of deluded inno- 
cence, and curſed myſelf as the anthor 
of ſo much ruin and infamy. I ſpared 
no expence to render her unhappy ſitua- 
tion as comfortable as it could be made, 
and ſhut myſelf up with her till the ex - 
ed time of her delivery. That fatal 
r infinitely increaſed our mutual 
ſhame, by giving birth to à little negro, 
which, though it delivered me at once 
from the pangs of conſcience, put me 
to an immoderate expence in bribes to 
the nurſes, to keep the ſecret of my dil- 
ce. 
This unlucky adventure had almoſt 
gallantry; but 
ſoon loſt all remembrance of ill uſtge 
in the innocent ſmiles and gentle ſweet- 
neſs of a young lady, who gave me 
every mark of terider love and con- 
ſtancy. Our mutual fondneſs made it 
impoſſible for us to bear that ſeparation 
which diſcretion required. As ſhe gave 
—— up 
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up all her acquaintance for my ſake, ſhe 
ſoon found herſelf abandoned by them; 
ſo that our conſtant living together, 
which hitherto had been choice, was now 
become an abſolute neceſſity. This con- 
finement, though it did not abate, but, 
it poſſible, increaſe my tenderneſs, had 
ſo different an effect upon her temper, 
as to caule a total change of behaviour 


to me and all about her: ſte ftormed , 
day and night like a fury, and did every 
rive me from her company; 


thing to 
vet if ever I went from ber upon rhe 
moſt urgent buſineſs, tho would throw 
herſelf into fits and u 
moſt bitter feproaches. On my bei 

ſent for to attend my mother in her laſt 
moments, ſhe threatened, with horrid 


imprecations, that if I left her then, I 
ſhould never ſee her more, I had ſcarce. 


— from her menaces, when ſhe flew 
rom her lodgings in an agony of paſ- 
ſion, and has mor been =. 4 

Soon after the death of my mother a 
lady of quality who viſited her, a who 


had caſt an envious eye upon her dia- 


monds, which were not contemptible, 


took an occaſion to make ſome advances. 


towards me. Whenever we met, her 
diſcourſe always turned upon the great 
merits of my mother, and the taſte which 
ſhe ſhewed in the choice and manner of 
wearing her jewels :, and this converſa- 


tion as conſtantly ended in an affigna- ' 


tion at her houſe. Though I was at 
firſt a little proud to find my preſents 
meet with ſo ready an acceptance, I was 
not exceedingly flattered in the progreſs 
of this amour ; eſpecially when. I came 
to 'perceive that the ſtrongeſt recom- 
mendation I had to her favour was 
growing weaker every day. I f 
allo that a declaration which I had made 
of not loving cards, did not contribute 
to ſtrengthen my intereſt in that family. 
My next affair was with a lady who 
was really fond of me; and I thought 
myſelf then at the height of my withes : 
tor ſhe managed ſq diſcreetly, that we 
had not the leaſt interruption from her 
hulband at home; but her conduct 
abroad was a perpetual ſcene of indiſ- 
cre ion and tyranny. She obliged me 
to attend her every night to the opera, 
and never to ſtir from her fide. She 
would carry me to the moſt frequented 
plays, and keep me in a whiſper during 
the moſt intereſting ſceyes. Not ſatis- 
, hed with this, the made me walk with 
her cternally in the Park, the Old Road, 


id me with the 
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and Kenſington Gardens; and, to com. 


pleat her triumph, ſhe dragged me, a 


miſerable object] about the ſtreets of 
London, with the ſame pitileſs oftenta. 
tion as the inhuman conqueror trailed 
the lifeleſs carcaſe of Hector round the 
walls of Troy, To compleat my mis. 
fortunes, it happened that the beay 
monde eſtabliſhed a new mode of gal- 
lantry; and all knights amorous \ 

required to make love after the new fa 
ſhion, and attend the fair on horſthack, 
Unluckily, for me, my mother not ſu- 
ſpecting that hgrſemanſhip would ever 
become, here, a requiſite in gallan 


had rhade it no part of my Engliſh edu. 


cation; therefore, being an abſolute no. 
vice, I procured the quieteſt beaſt that 
was to be got, and hoped that I was pro- 
perly mounted; but fi found m 
miſtake; for the dullneſs of the 
tended to bring a moſt diſgraceful ſu- 
ſpicion on the ſpirit of the rider; and 1 
was obliged at all events to undertakea 
more mettleſome ſteed. The conſequence 
was this: the moment I joined my mil. 


| treſs, ſhe drew out Her handkerchief, 


which, fluttering in the wind, ſo fright- 
ened my horſe, that he carried me di- 
realy into the Serpentine River. While 
IT was taken up with my own danger 
and diſgrace, her horſe, which had ſtart- 
ed at the ſame time, ran a different way; 
and as ſhe was no other way quali 
for a rider, but by the conſciouineſs of 
being a woman of faſhion, ſhe was 
thrown againſt a tree, and killed onthe 
ſpot, e remembrance of her fond- 
neſs for. me, though ſo troubleſonie 
while living, was the cauſe of great af. 
fliction tome after her death; and it was 
near a twelvemonth before I ſettled my 
affectione on A tiew object. This was a 
young widow, who, though ſhe did not 
ive me the fame occafion of complaint 
as the laft, created me no leſs pain by 
turning the tables upon ine. Inſtead of 
requiring my conſtant attendance, ſhe 
would complain that I haunted and dog- 
ged ner; and would frequently ſecrete 
rſelf, or run on norte Arg _ 
cious company, purely to give me un- 
ealineſs, tough clay her fa- 
vourite, I have — been denied 
admittance, when the moſt worthleſs 
retenders have been let in; and when! 
an offered her tickets for a concert 
which the liked, ſhe has refuſed them, 
and accepted a party to a dull play, wit 
the moſt delpicable of my rivals. AP 
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we have been at the ſame table at cards, 
ſhe has made it remarked by the whole 
aſſembly that her eyes and her diſcourſe 
have been induſtriouſly kept from me; 
and ſuch has been her cruelty, that when 
I have defired the honour af walking 
with her the next morning, ſhe has an- 
ſwered, with a ſignificant ſyeer, ſhe was 
rery ſorry ſhe could not have — com- 
pany, for ſhe intended to ride. With all 
this, who could imagine that I was the 
happy man! and yet, as I ſpared no 
pains or coſt in the enquiry, I can ven- 
ture to pronounce that no other perfan 
whatever ſhared her favours with me. 
Of all the tortures that can be deviſed 
for the puniſhment of poor lovers, there 
are none ſo excruciating as this inequa- 
lity of behaviour. 

Not to trouble you with a farther de. 
tail of the plagues and diſquietudes, the 
diſcoveries, expences, fines, and dan- 
gers, which are incident to gallantry in 

ral, I ſhall only tell you, that I at 

| perceived there was no peace or 
comfort for the votaries of Venus but 
under the auſpices of Hymen. To over- 
come my inveterate prejudices againſt 
the conjugal ſtate, ſo long deſpiſed, in- 
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ſulted, and injured, by me, was the great 
difficulty: but as the thorough detection 
of the vanity and folly of every degree 
of gallantry had by no means extin- 
iſhed my unalterable love for the ſex, 
I found, upon mature reflection, that 
marriage was my only reſource, an that 
I thouſd run no great riſque in exchang- 
ing the real for the imaginary pains of 
ve. | 
Having taken this reſolution, I ſlept 
into the ridotto, fixed my eyes upon a 
very engaging figure, anc weary 
advertifed for the young lady in bidde 
and ſilver; requiring only a certificate 
of her good - humour. I went to the 


coffee · houſe, received a letter for A. B. 


and, in the ſpace of a few months, from 
being a reſtleſs, tyrannized, tormentgd 


wretch, I found myſelf a huſband, a 


cuckold, and a happy man. TI lived . 
ten years in a ſtate of perfect tranqufl - 
lity3 and I can truly ſay, that I once 
met with a' woman, who, to the day of 
her death, behaved to me with ant 
attention and complacency. ._ 

I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble . 


No CV. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1756. 


HE exorbitant exactions of ſer- 

vants in great houſes, and the 
neceſſity impoſed upon you, after dinin 
at a friend's table, of ſurrendering all 
the money in your pocket to the gang 
ir very, who. very dexteroully intercept 
every avenue to the ſtreet · door, have 
been the ſubjeR pf a former paper. This 
cultom, illiberal and prepoſterous as it 
15, neither the ridicule with which I have 
treated it, nor my more ſerious repre- 
benſion, will, I fear, be able to aboliſh. 
My correſpondents continue to com- 
. Plain, that though the hoſpitable door 
15 wide for their admiſſion, yet, 
lice that of Pluto in Virgil, it is hardly 
pervious at their retreat; nor can they 
pals the ninefold barrier without a co- 
pious ſhower of influencing ſilver. The 
watchful dragons ſtill expect, and will 
expect tor ever, their quieting ſop. from 
his honour's bowing butler, with the 
bgaificant napkin under his arm, to the 
burly Swiſs who guards the veſtible. 
Your paſſport is not now receivrd by 
tele coefors, as a free giſt, hut / ga- 
'rered as a turupike toll, or, in other 


words, as the juſt diſcharge of your 
tavern reckoning, Thus the flyle of 
invitation, w ich runs generally, That 
Lord $uch-a-one deſires you will do him 
the favour to dine with him, is explained 
by dear-bought experience, to import, 
that you will obligingly contribute 
your quota to the payment of his ſer- 
vants wages. a $9 
Yet this abuſe, grievous as it is to 
the gueſt, and diſgraceful to the maſter, 
is by no means the greateſt inconveni- 
ence ariſing from a want of attention to 
ceconomical regulations. The follow- 
ing letter, which I have only room to 


inlert at preſent, but which, for the 
ſake of my correſpondent, I may poſſi- 


bly take under conſideration at anpther 
opportunity, will {ufficientiye (yew the 


neceflity of tuch a regulation, 


To MR. FITZ-ADAM.,. .+t 

+ SIR, 1 i ore 
1 Ama plain country gentle man, poſ- 
T ſeſſed of. a plentiful fortune, and 


bleiſt with malt of the comferts of 


kte, but am at ꝓtreſen . not. through any 
z %% 3, 
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ſault of my own, that I can recallet—in 
reat diſtreſs; which I am as much at a 
Folk how to remedy, as I was unable to 
prevent. Though I have loved peace 
and quiet all my life, and have endea- 
voured conſtantly to maintain good or- 
der and harmony in my family, I owe 
my grievances to the intrigues and jea- 
louſies which have unhappily ſubſiſted 
for ſome time paſt among a 4g pon 
I give them wages, which I 
=. —thory Fans them in —— 
reaſonable requeſt, from a deſire to make 
them happy; and I have been told by 
7 of them, in their 3 200 
Am, without ex 10n, 4 V 
of maſters. 15 ” 
Yet, with all my care and kindneſs, 
I cannot eſtabliſh a proper ſubordination 


amongſt them; without which, I am 
ſenſible 


e, no family-government can long 
ſubſiſt; and for want of which as they 
cannot find a decent and reaſonable 
cauſe of complaint againſt me - they are 
per petually quarrelling with one another. 
They do not, I believe, intend origi- 
nally to hurt me: on the contrary, they 
pretend my advantage alone is the oc- 
caſion of their diſagreement. But, were 
this really true, my caſe is no leſs de- 
plorable; for, notwithſtanding the zeal 
they expreſs for my ſervice, and the re- 
ſpe& and affection they profeſs to my 
perſon, my life is made miſerable by 
their domeitic ſquabbles ; and my eſtate 
is mouldering away daily, whilſt they 
are contending who ſhould manage it 
for me. They are ſo obliging as to aſ- 
ſure me, upon their honours, that their 
contelts are only who can beſt ſerve ſo 
good a maſter, and deſerve and elaim 
the firſt place in his favour; bur, alas ! 
I begin to be a little apprehenſive that 
their ſtruggle is, and has been, who 
ſhould get moſt Vails, and have moſt 
Power under me ; or, as you may think, 
perhaps, over me. | 

The firſt appearance of this inteſtine 
diſcord was upon the following occa- 
ſion— 

I have a very troubleſome neighbour, 
who is continually committing encroach- 
ments upon my lands and manor. He 
attacks me with his pen; and pre- 
tending to have found out ſome flaw in 


my ſettlements, he commences a ſuit in 


treſpaſs againſt me; but at the ſame 
time, fearing leſt the law ſhould hap- 
pen to decide in favour of Right, 

ends me word, he wears a ſword, Not 


a. 


- me warning. 
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long ago he threatened me that he would 
break into my park, ſteal my fiſh out of 
my canal, and thoot my hares and det 
within my pales. Upon the advice of 
my ſteward and other ſervants, I ſent 
to my eſtate in the north for a truth 
2 r- hoſe bravery and fide. 
ity I could rely upon—to come to my 
aſſiſtance, that he might help to preſerye 
not only my Game, but my Family, 
which ſeemed to be in no ſmall danger, 
Theſe orders were no ſooner diſpatched, 
than, to my great ſurprize, my Pot. 
lion bolted into the parlour where I wa 
fitting, and told me, with all the warmth 
of a patriot, that he could not conſent 


to Ferdinand the game-keeper's admiſ. 


ſion into the houſe, for that he humbly 
conceived it was neither for my honour 
nor my intereſt to be indebted for any 
part of my protection, or even ſafety, to 
a Foreigner; for you muſt know, Mr, 
Fitz-Adam, that, very unfortunately 
for me, 4 honeſt Ferdinand did 
happen to rn ſowewhere or other in 
Germany. You may imagine, how- 
ever, that I paid little attention to this 
remonſtrance of my poſtilion; but di- 
milling him from my ſervice, I ſent for 
Ferdinand; who, upon the firſt ſum- 
mons, travelled night and day to come 
to my relief. 

The next fit of affection that embar- 
rafſe-1 me, broke out in my ambitious 
Helper. He profeſſed himſelf fo excel- 
ſively careful of my perſon, that he did 
not think it ſafe for me to be driven — 
longer by my old Coachman; on whic 
ew impatient to aſcend the 
box himſelf. But his contrivances to 
facilitate this removal, were plain indi- 
cations, that he attended to his own ad- 
vancement, more than to my preſerva- 
tion: for I have been inf that he 
has often frightened the horſes, to make 
them ſtart unexpectedly out of the quar- 
ter: at other times he has been detected 
in laying great ſtones in the way, with 
a deſign to overturn the coach; and, in 
roads of difficulty and danger, was fure 
to keep out of the way himſelf; nay, at 
laſt, he tried to perſuade the ſervants, 
that it was the coachman's intention to 
drive headlong over them, and break all 
their necks. But when he found I had 
too good an opinion of old Thomas 
to entertain any ſuſpicion of his hg, 
be came one morning in a pet, and gave 
I told him, with great 


account he 


tempef; he was to blame, 3 


JJ re, au, £4 aca 
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wages, and bid Thomas provide himſelf 
with another Helper. But I leave you 
to judge of my grief, as well as my lur- 
prize, when Thomas anſwered me, with 
tears in his eyes, That he muſt entreat 
my permiſſion to retire from my ſervice ; 
he — he ſaid, he had many ene- 
mies, both within doors and without; 
my family was divided into various par- 
ties; ſome were favourable to the Help- 
er, and others had been — upon 
by the late Poſtilion; he ſhould be al- 
ways grateful for the goodneſs I had 
hewn him; and his laſt breath ſhoNMid 
de employed in praying for my proſpe- 
rity. It was with great reluctance that 
I conſented to his requeſt; he had ſerved 
me honeſtly above thirty years, from 
affeftion more than intereſt ; had always 
greaſed my wheels himfelf ; and, upon 
every one of my birth-days, had treated 
all his brother whips at his own ex- 
pence: ſo that, far from being a gainer 
by my ſervice, he had ſpent above half 
of what he had ſaved before he came into 
it, You may imagine I would willing- 
ly have ſettled a comfortable annuity 
von him; but you will wonder at his 
behaviour on this occaſion; indeed, I 
have never met with any thing like it 
in one of his low ſtation ; he declared, 
that he would rather live upon bread and 
cheeſe, than put my honour to any ex- 
pence, when he could be no longer uſe- 
ful to me, 

Thus have I been reduced, contrary 
to my inclination, * to hire another 
Coachman, The man I have now taken 
bears a very reputable character; but 
de happens to be fo infirm, that he is 
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ſcarce yet able to get upon his box : and 
though he promiles, and I believe in- 
tends, to take all poſſible care of my 
horſes, I fear he has not been accuſtom- 
cd to drive a ſet ſo reſtive as mine are, 
eſpecially in bad roads. I have alſo 
been perſuaded to take my Poſtilion 
again, 15 he is a great favourite of 
preſent Coachman. Between them they 
are new-modelling my family for me, 
and diſcharging thoſe ſervants whom 
they happen to diſlike. My experienced 
Bailiff, who uſed to hold my courts, 
has left me; and my game-keeper, who 
has been obliged to lie during this hard 
winter in a tent in the garden, is ordered 
back again into the north, though he 
bas given no ſort of offence; but, on the 
contrary, has been greatly inftrumental 
in protecting me from the. inſults of m 
bluſtering neighbour; ſo — 
a crime is it to be born in Germany! 

Good Mr. Fitz- Adam, adviſe me, as a 
friend, what courſe to take. We Maſt. 
ers, as we are im rly called, are be- 
come of late fo ſubſervient to our ſer- 
vants, that I ſhould apprehend this 
univerſal want of ſubordination in them, 
muſt at laſt be detrimental to the ſtare 
itſelf ; for as a family is compoſed of 
many lervants, cities and countries are 
made up of many houſes and families, 
which together conſtitute a nation. 
Diſobedience in the majority of indivi- 
duals to their ſuperiors, cannot fail of 
producing a general licentioutneſs, 
which muſt terminate at liſt in anarchy 
and confuſion. I am, Sir, your con- 
ſtant teader and admirer, 

GEURGE MEANWELL. 


No CCVIII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER, 23, 1756. 


A the firſt of the following letters is 
l written by a female correſpondent, 
and the ſecond intended for the ſervice 
of that ſex, I have taken the firſt oppor- 
waity of giving them to the public. 


TO MK. FITZ-ADAM». 

"in, 
[ Am a young woman, and live in the 

country with an uncle and aunt, 
"ole characters, as they are ſomewhat 
particular, may perhaps contribute to- 
wards the entertainment of your readers. 
My uncle is a man fo full of bimſelf, 
lat he approves of nothing but what is 


done—to uſe his own words er his 
maten. About three years ago he caught 
a great cold ; ever fince which time he 
wears a great-coat, and calls every man 
a foo] that goes without one, even in the 
dog-avs. The other day, a relation, 
coming to ſre him, was thrown off his 
horſe, and broke his leg. When he 
was brought into the houſe, and my 
uncle came to be informed that the ac- 
cident happened by his paſſing through 
a bad lane, in order to call upon a par- 
ticular friend in his way to us, he told 
him, with an air of great importance, 
that it was always a maxim with him, 

Never 


— — 
— — — — 
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Never todo two things at once. He then 


introduced a long ſtory ahout QueenEli- 


zabeth and Lord Burleigh; which, after 
it had laſted above half an hour, conclud- 
ed with LordBurleigh's telling thequeen, 
that he had made it a maxim, Never to 
do but one thing at a time. Thus 
did he perplex the poor gentleman, who 
lay all the time with a broken limb; nor 
would he ſuffer any perſon in the room 
to go for a ſurgeon till his ſtory was 
told, While the leg was ſetting, and 
the paticnt in the utmoſt torment, my 


uncle ſtood by, and, with all the rheto- 


ric he was maſter of, endeavoured to 
perſuade his kinſman that his misfor- 
tune was entirely owing to a neglect of 
thoſe excellent maxims which he had fo 
often taught him. He concluded his 
harangue with a firing of proverbs, 
amottos, and ſentiments, of which he is 
ſo ridiculouily fond, that there is no 
ſingle action of his life that is not en- 
tirely governed by one or other of them. 
I have fern him in the garden, in the 
midft of a moſt violent thunder-ſhower, 
walking a ſnail's pace towards the houſe, 
becanle his friend Lord Onflow's motto 
is ſcſliza leute; which words I have 
heard him repeat and explain ſo often, 
that I have them always in my head. 
My aunt is truly one fleſh with her 


huſband. She approves of nothing but 


what is done aſter her own example ; 
though ſhe is unable to ſupport her pre- 
judices even by a proverb or a ſaying. 
As I am fo unfortunate as to differ from 
her in almoſt all my actions, we are ex- 
tremely liable to quarrel, She gets up 
at fix, becauſe ſhe cannot Neep; and J 
lie in bed till nine, becauſe I cannot 
ealily wake. When we meet at break- 
taſt, I am ſure to be ſcolded for m 

drowſineſs and indulgence, and quel- 
tioned at leaſt a dozen times over, Why 
I cannot do as „e does, get up with 
the ſun? Aye, ſays my uncle, 
and go to reſt with the lark, as the 
s ſaying is. But, alas! my aunt ob- 
ſerves but — of the ſaying; for, long 
before the lark goes to rooſt, ſhe will 
fall aſleep in her chair, unleſs kept 
awake by cards; though her uſual bed- 


time is not till nine o'clock. 


Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I would 
fain know whether the hours between 
nine and twelve, provided you are quite 
awake, are not of equal uſe with thoſe 
between fix and nine, when you are half 
the time aſleep? My aunt ſays No; 


for that one hour in the morning is worth be 
two in the afternoon 3 which I can up 
for the life of me comprehend. we 
The old lady is one of thoſe ble 
ſort of women who think every thi the 
beneath their notice but family affun the 
and houſekeeping : for which reaſon, i He 
ever ſhe catches me reading a volume of ten 
the Spectator or World, ſhe imme. we: 
ately aſks me if the Art of Cookery, which thi 
ſhe made me a preſent of, is millaid a ans 
loſt; to which ſhe is ſure to add, tha, the 
for her part, ſhe does not ſee what goal col 
cm come of * ſuch heatheni& tus 
books; and that, had „e given up be tou; 
mind to nonſenſe and fluff, my uncle and pret 
his family muſt have been Þ thei 
they muſt, in t 
Am I really to be governed by thel wit] 
old folks, or may I go on in my dd inge 
way, and laugh at their abſurdities? I try | 
read your paper every Friday when the a lit 
poſt comes in; and ſhall be glad to ſe trifle 
this .letter inſerted in your next, with B 
our opinion of the matter, that I may bour 
now which is the wiſeſt, my uncle, lon t 
my aunt, or Mr. Fitz- Adam's humble ourle 
ſervant and admirer, take 
þ C. P. other 

kept 

SIR they | 
TF we pay a due to proverbial BW vered 
expreſhons, which are ſometimes lie 
founded in good ſenſe and experience, i lic: | 
the texture of the ſcull, particularly the BW dd t. 
extreme thickneſs or extreme thinnels Pes, 
of it, contributes not a little to the ſu- poſed, 
pidity or folly of our ſpecies. By 18 that i 
thick-ſculled man we always mean lect al 
fool; and by a thin-ſculled fellow, on oft : 
without any diſcretion. May we not Tix 


therefore, ſuppoſe that the ſtate of mer fone c 
reſpecting their underſtandings, is pretty 'n the 
much this: when their craniums are ex ly narka! 
tremely ſolid, they are generally idiots WW cu w 


when in a medium, perſons of ſenſe them 3 
when ſomewhat thinner, wits; and w. the dif 
extremely thin, madmen. & kno! 
What has led me into theſe reffectionę i Antiqu 

is the preſent practice among our lad if this « 
of going bare-headed, and a remark i 
able —* in Herodotus, concern w 
the effect of that practice among d 2 
e of « 


Egyptians. 
This ancient and curious hiſto 
and traveller tells us, that paſſing d 
Peluſium, where there had been, ma 
before, a bloody battle fouy 
— the Perfians and Egypt1" 
and the ſculls of the ſlain on * 5 


being ill in different heaps, he found, 
upon trial, that thoſe of the Egyptians 
were ſo thick, they required a ſtrong 
blow to break them ; whereas thoſe of 
the Perſians were ſo thin and tender, 


S = XK & 


Herodotus attributes the thinneſs and 
tenderneſs of the Perſian ſculls to their 


=>. 


of 

di. wearing warm caps or turbans ; and the 
ich thickneſs and hardneſs of the Egypti- 
= ans, to their going bareheaded, and 
at thereby expoſing their heads to heats and 
ood colds. Now, if this opinion of Herodo- 
* tus, ant] the foregoing remarks, be well 
_ founded, what rueful effects may the 
and preſent faſhion of ovr ladies expoſing 
0 their heads to all weathers, eſpecially 


in the preſent cold ſeaſon, be attended 
with! Inſtead of ſenſible, witty, and 


od ingenious women, for which this coun- 
21 try has ſo long been famous, we may in 
the a little time have only a generation of 
| fe triflers. 2 

with By what has happened to a neigh- 
may bouring nation, we have the more rea- 


fon to dread the like misfortune among 
ourſelves, And happy are thoſe who 
take warning by the misfortunes of 
others Formerly, when the Dutch 
keyt their heads warm in furred caps, 
they were a wiſe and brave people, deli- 
rered themſelves from ſla very, and eſta- 
bliſhed a wealthy and formidable repub- 
le: but ſince they have left off this good 
old faſhion, and taken to French tou- 
pes, whereby their heads are much ex- 
poſed, they are become ſo thick · ſculled, 
that is, ſo ſtupid and fooliſh, as to neg- 
k& almoſt every means of national be- 
def and preſervation. 5 
Though the ancient Greeks were 
ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt acute people 
i the world, yet the Beotians were re- 
nackably ignorant and dull, What 
can we aſcribe this difference between 
them and their fellow Greeks to, but 
the different confirmations of the ſcat 
& knowledge? I wiſh our Society of 
Antiquaries would endeavour to find out 
i this did not proceed from the Beotians 
kllwing the Egyptian faſhion above - 
mentioned, 
Are we to ſuppoſe that the only mo- 
We of ont eminent phyſicians and great 


they ſcarcely reſiſted the lighteſt ſtroke. . 
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lawyers for wearing ſuch large periwigs 
as they grnmctly o, is merely to ap- 
fear wiler than other people? Have 
they not gxperienced that theſe warm 
coverings of the head greatly contribute 
to render them really io? One apparent 
proof of their being wiſer than moſt 
others is, that the former very rarely 
take any phyſic, and the latter never go 
to law when they can avoid it. How. 
ever, we muſt, for the ſake of truth, ac- 
— that too many of theſe gen · 
tlemen of both profeſſions, ſeem to = 
carried the practice of keeping their 
heads warm to ſuch an exceſs as to oc- 
caſion a kind of madneſs, which ſhews 
itſelf in ſo voracious an appetite for fees 
as can hardly be ſatisfied. But as we 
frequently ſee good proceed from evil, 
may it not be hoped that theſe extrava- 
gancies of phyſicians and lawyers will 
put people _ making as little work 
as poſhble for either, by ſubſtitutin 
temperance in the room of pliyfic, — 
arbitrations inſtead of lau- ſuits 

Whether your female readers will take 
warning by the examples here ſet before 
them, or much eſteem your advice or 
mine, I know not: but, ſurely, ſuch of 
them at leaſt as go 2 and there 
ſay their ers, will pay a proper re- 
gard to $ Paul, who telle on that 
every woman who prayeth with her 
* head uncovered, diſhonoureth her 
© head. 

In one of the iſlands in the Archipe- 
lago—I think it is Naxog—there was 
formerly a law that no woman ſhould 
appear abroad in embroidered cloaths, or 
with jewels, unleſs ſhe were a profeſſed 
courtezan; nor be attended, when ſhe 
walked the ſtreets, with more than one 
waiting-maid, except ſhe was in liquor. 
Now, what I would propoſe is, that you, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, ſhould iſſue out an 
edit, that none of the fair ſex in our 
iſland ſhall for the future be ſeen in pub- 
lic without a cap, but ſuch as are known 
to be ladies of pleaſure; unleſs you ſhall 
be pleaſed to except thoſe who are apt 
to tipple a little too much, and therefore 
go in this manner to cool their heads. 

I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


_ 


— — 
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good deal aſtoniſhed, that inſtead 
he great name of Adam Fitz- Adam 

to this paper, they now ſee it written b 

a poor weak woman, it's publiſher, an 
dated from the Globe in Paternoſter 
Row. Alas! nothing but my regard 
and veneration for that dear good man 
could have got the better of my modeſty, 
and tempted me to an undertaking that 

only himſelf was equal to. 2 

Before theſe lines can reach the preſs, 
that truly great and amiable gentleman 
will, in all probability, be no more. An 
event ſo ſudden and unexpected, and in 
which the public are ſo deeply intereſted, 
cannot fail to excite the curioſity of every 
reader; I ſhall therefore relate it in the 
conciſet manner I am able, not in the 
leaſt doubting but my defects in Ryle 
will be overlooked, and that grief and 
eoncern will prevent criticiſm. . 
The reader may remember, that in 
the firit number of the World, and in 
ſeveral ſucceeding papers, the good old 
22 flutered himſelf that the pro- 
its of his labours would ſome time or 
other enable him to make a genteel figure 
in the world, and ſeat him at laſt in his 
One Horſe Chair. The death of Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam, which happened a few 
months ſince, as it relieved him from 
the great expence of houſekeeping, made 
him in a hurry to ſet up his Equipage; 
and as the ſale of his paper was even be- 
yond his expectations, I was one of the 


T's public will no doubt be a 
t 


fNirſt of his friends that adviſed him to 


urchaſe it. The Equipage was accord - 


ingly beſpoke, and ſent home; and as he 


had all along promiſed that his firſt viſt 
in it ſhould be to me, I expected him 
laſt Tusſdav at my country-houſe at 
Hoxton. The poor gentleman was 
punRual to his appointment ; and it was 
with great dclight that I ſaw him from 
my window driving up the road that 
leads to my houſe. Unfortunately for 
him, his eye caught mine; and hoping 
— I ſuppoſe—to captivate me by his 

reat ſkill in driving, he made two or 
three flouriſhes with his whip, which 


ſo frightened the horſe, that he ran fu- 


rioully away with the carriage, daſhed 
it againſt a poſt, and threw the driver 
from his teat with a violence hardly to 


be conceived, I ſcreamed out to my 
maid—“ Lord bleſs me!" fays I, Mr, 
« Fitz-Adam is killed!“ and away we 
ran to the ſpot where he lay. At firt [ 
imagined that his head was off; but 
upon drawing nearer to him, I found it 
was his hat! He breathed, indeed, which 
gave me hopes that he was not quite 
dead ; but for other ſigns of life, he hal 
poſitively none. 

In this miſerable condition, with the 
help of ſome neighbours, we brought 
him into the houſe, where a warm del 
was quickly got ready for him; which, 
together with bleeding and other helps, 
brought him by degrees to life and rea- 
ſon. He looked round about him for 
ſome time; and at laſt, ſeeing and 
knowing me, enquired after his Chaiſe, 
I told him it was ſafe, though a gue! 
deal damaged. No matter, Madam, 
he replied; * it has done my buſineſs: 
* it has carried me a journey from this 
* world to the next; I ſhall have 10 
© uſe for it again.“ Here his ſpeech 
failed him, and I thought him expir- 
ing ; but after a few minutes, recovering 
as it were from a trance, he proceeded 
thus—* Mrs. Cooper, ſays he, * you 
© behold in the miſerable objet᷑t now be- 
© fore you, a ſpeaking monument of the 
© folly and madneſs of ambition, This 
fatal Chaiſe was the ultimate end of 
all my purſuits; the hope of it ui. 
mated my labours, and filled me with 
ideas of felicity and grandeur. Al! 
how has it humbled me! My 
other t men take warning by my 
fall! he World, Mrs. r, & 
now at an end! I thought jt deſtined 
to a longer period ; but the deereesot 
Fate are not to be reſiſted, It would 
indeed have pleaſed me to have wnt- 
ten the laſt paper myſelf ; but that 
« taſk, Madam, muſt be yours; and 
© however painful it may be to you 
* modeſty, I conjure you to undertakt 
It.“ He pauſed here for a moment o 
two, as if waiting for my anſwer ; 200 
as well as I could ſpeak for ſorrow abt 
concern, I promiſed what he aſke 
© Your knowledge as a publiſher, Ma 
© dam,” proceeded he, and your gen 
© fluency of words, will make it pf 
fectly eaſy to you. Little more 


A 
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t he neceſſary than to ſet forth my ſud - 
« den and unhappy end; to make my 
« acknowledgments to the public for 
© the indulgence » —4 ſhewn me * and, 
« above all, to teſtify m atitude to 
© my numerous + Rn 42 to whoſe 
« elegant pieces this 4 has been prin- 
© cipally indebted for it's uncommon 
« ſucceſs. I intended, with permiſſion, 
to have cloſed the work with a liſt of 
* thoſe correſpondents; but death pre- 
© yents me from raiſing this monument 
© my fame. 

A violent fit of coughing, in which I 
feared the poor gentleman would have 
gone off, robbed him of his ſpeech for 
more thanjhalf an hour: at laſt, however, 
he came again to himſelf ;z and, though 
more feebly than before, proceeded as 


follows, * I am thankful, Madam, 


that I yet live, and that an opportunity 
is given me of conteſling the frailt ies 
© of my nature to a faithful friend. I 
winked at Suſan to withdraw; but ſhe 
would not underſtand me: her ſtay, how- 
ever, did not prevent Mr. Fitz- Adam 
from giving me a full detail of the fins 
of his youth; which, as they only 
amount to a few gallantries among 
the ladies, with vothing more heinous 
than a rape or two at college, we bid 
him be of comfort, and think no more 
of ſuch trifles. * And now, Madam, 
lays he, © I have another concern to 
| trouble you with, When I was a boy 
at ſchool, it always Wofſefſed my 
thoughts, that whenever 1 died I 
* ſhould be buried in Weſtminſter Ab. 
© bey. I confeſs freely to you, Madam, 
* that this has been the con!tant ambi- 
tion of my riper years, The great 
good which my labours have done to 
* mankind will, I hope, entitle my re- 
* mains to an interment in that honour- 
* able place; nor will the public, I be- 
© heve, be diſinelined to creR a ſuitable 
* monument to my memory. The 
* frontiſpiece to the World, which was 
* the lucky thought of my printer, I 
* take to be a moſt excellent delign; and, 
* if executed at large in virgin marble, 
* mult have an admirable effect. I can 
* think only of one alteration in it; 
* which is, that in the back ground I 
* would have, in relief, a one-horſe 
* chair in the act of overturning; that 
* the Rory of my death, as it contains a 
* leſſon for the ambitious, may be re- 
corded with my name. My epitaph, 
if the public might be ſo ſatisfied, I 


« would have decent and conciſe, It 
would offend my modefty, if, after 
© the name of Fitz. Adam, more were 
© to be added than theſe words 


© He was the deepeſt Purto0g0rutR, 
The wittieft Wairzz, 
© And | 


© The greateſt Man, 
© Of THIs AGE Or NATION. 


I ſay, Madam, of this age and nation, 
becauſe other times and other coun- 
tries have produced very great men; 
inſomuch, that there are names amo 
the ancients hardly inferior to that 
Adam Fitz-Adam.“ 

The good old gentleman would have 
proceeded, but 2 ſpeech failed him 
again, and he lay as it expiring for two 
whole hours; during which interval, as 
I had no time to ſpare, and as all I had 
heard was then freſh in my memory, I 
ſat myſelf down to fulfil the promite I 
had made, When I had written thus 
far, he again attempted to ſpeak to me, 
but could not. I held up the paper to 
him, and aſked if he would hear it read. 
He nodded his aſſent; and, after I had 

one through it, his approbation. I de- 
ired him to ſignify, by ſome motion of 
his hand, if there was any thing in it 
that he wiſhed to have altered. He nodded 
his head again, and gave me a look of 
ſuch complacency and regard, as con- 
vinced me I had pleaſed him. It is from 
a knowledge of this circumſtance, that 
I ſhall now ſend what I have written to 
the preſe, with no other concern than for 
the accident which occaſioned it: an ac- 
cident which I ſhall never think of with - 
out tears; as it will probably deprive the 
public of a moſt able inſtructor, and me 
of a worthy friend and conſtant bene- 


taQor, 
\ Mary CooPzs, 


Globe, Pater Noſter Row. 
Tueſday, Dec, 28, 1756, 


P. S. Wedneſday night, ten o'clock 
Mr. Fitz-Adam is ſtili alive, though in 
a dangerous way. He came to his ſpeech 
this morning, and directed me to inform 
the public, that, as the World is now 
cloſed, he has ordered a general Index 
to the folio volumes to be printed, and 
given Gratis, in a few days, at Mr. 
Dodfley's, in Pall Mall; and at M. 
Cooper's, at the Globe, in Pater Naiter 
Row, 7 
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THE FOLLOWING PAPER HAVING BEEN TRANSMITTED TO ME, FITZ-ADAM's 
BOOKSELLER, ON THE VERY DAY OF THAT GENTLEMAN'S MISFORTUNE, 1 
TAKES THE LIBERTY TO VFFER IT TO THE PUBLIC JUST 4 Ir CAME T6 


HANDs 
TO MR, FITZ-ADAM, 


| Sikhs 
A S the contagion of politics has been 


ſo prevalent of late, that it has even 
I won't ſay infected, but at leaſt—in- 
fuſed itſelf into the papers of the impar- 
tial Mr. Fitz- Adam; perhaps I may not 
make him an unacceptable preſent in the 
following piece, which will humour the 
bent of bis diſorder for I muſt conſi- 
der political writings as a diſtemper 
and at the ſame time will cool, not in. 
creaſe, any ſharpneſs in his blood. 
Though the author of this little eſſay 
is retired from the buſier ſcenes of life, he 
hasnot buried himſelf in ſuch indifference 
to his country, as to deſpiſe, or not to 
attend to, what is paſſing even in thoſe 
ſcenes he has quitted; and having with- 
drawn from inclination, not from dit- 
guſt, he preſerves the ſame attachments 
that he formerly made, though contract- 
ed, even then, from eſteem, not from in- 
tereſt. He ſees, with a feeling concern, 
the diſtreſſes and diſtractions of his coun- 
try; he foreſees, with anxiety, the conſe- 
quences of both. He laments the diſ- 
cord that divides thoſe men of ſuperior 
genius, whoſe union, with all their abili- 
ties, were perhaps inadequate to the crifis 
of our affairs. He does not preſume to 
diſcuſs the grounds of their diſſenſions, 
which he wiſhes themſelves to overlook 
and he would be one of the laſt men in 


England to foment diviſion, where his 


intereſt as a Briton, and his private in- 
clinations as a man, bid him hope for 
coalition. Yet he would not be a Man, 
he might be a Stoic, if even theſe incli- 
nations were equally balanced: his ad- 
miration may be ſuſpended, his heart 
will be partial. From theſe ſenſations, 
he has been naturally led to lament and 
condemn the late torrent of perſonalities: 
he ſees with grief the greateſt characters 
treated with the greateſt licentiouſnels 


his friendſhip has been touched at find- 


This was written in the year 1748. 


ing one of the moſt reſpectable aſperſed 
in the moſt injurious manner, He hols 
That perſon's fame as much ſuperior to 
reproach, as he thinks himſelf inferior t 
That perſon's defence; and yet he can. 
not help giving his teſtimony to the re. 
putation of a man with whole friendſhip 
he has been long honoured. This am- 
bition, Sir, has occaſioned my troubling 
you with the following portrait, written 
tight years ago; deſigned then as private 
incenſe to an honoured name, and ever 
ſince preſerved by the author only, and 
in the fair hands to which it was origi. 
nally addreſſed. I will detain you ng 
longer than to ſay, that if this little 
iece ſhould be accuſed of flattery, let it 
remembered, that it was written when 
the ſubject of it was no miniſter of fate, 
and that it is publiſhed now—and ſhould 
not elſe have been publiſhed when he is 
no miniſter at all. I am, Sir, your hum- 

ble ſervant, 
H. M. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY 


MADAM, 


| I Have been attemp ing to draw a pic- 


ture of one of your friends, and think 
J have in ſome degree ſucceeded ; but, as 
I fear natural partiality may make me 
flatter myſelf, I chuſe to ſubmit to your 
ladyſhip's judgment, whole prepoſleſſion 
for the perſon repreſented is likely to 
balance what fondneſs I may have for 
my own performances. As I believe 
you love the perſon in queſtion, as much 
as ever other people love themſelves, the 
medium between the faults you ſhall 
find, and the juſt reſemblance that I ſee 
in the following portrait, is likely to be 
an exact image. k i 

The gentleman I am drawing us 
about three-and-forty*. As you ſer al 
the fondneſs and delicacy and attention 
of a lover in him, perhaps your ladyſhp 
may take him to be but three-au%« 


/ but this would not be a 
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twenty: but I, whoſe talent is not flat- 
tery, and who from his judgment, and 
experience, and authority, ſhould at firſt 
ſet, him down for threeſcore, upon the 
ſtricteſt enquiry, can only allow bim to 
de in the vigour of his age and under- 
ſtanding. His perſon decides rather on 
my fide ; for though he has all the eaſe 
and amiableneſs of youth, yet your la- 
thip muſt allow, that it has a dignity, 
which youth might aim at in vain, and 
for which it will (carceever be exchanged. 
If I were like common painters, I ſhould 
give him a ruddy healthful complexion; 
and light up his countenance with inſi- 
id ſmiles and unmeaning benignity : 
þ Faichful por- 
trait; a florid bloom would no more give 
an idea of him, than his bended brow 
at firſt lets one into the vaſt humanity of 
his temper ; or than an undiſtingui ſning 


ſmile would ſupply the place of his man- 


ly curioſity and penetration, To paint 
him with a chearful, open countenance, 
would be a poor return of compliment, 
for the flattery that his approbation be- 
fows; which, by not being promiſed, 
doubly ſatisfies one's ſelf-love. The me- 
rit of others is degrading to their friends; 
the gentleman I mean makes his worth 
open upon you, by perſuading you that 
he diſcovers ſome in you. 

He has the true characteriſtic of a 
great man, that he is ſuperior to others 
in his private, ſocial, unbended hours. 
I am far from meaning by this ſupe- 
ria uy, that he exerts the force of his 
gen us unneceſſarily: on the contrary, 
you onl, perceive his pre-eminence in 
thoſe mo.nents by his being more agree- 
ably good-natured, and idle with more 
eaſe, than other people. He ſeems in- 
quiſitive, as if his only buſineſs were to 
learn; and is unreſerved, as if he were 
only to inform; and is equally incapa- 
dle of myſtery in pretending to know 
what he does not, or in concealing what 
he does. 

In the Houſe of Commons he was for 

time an ungraceful and unpopular 
ſpeaker, the abundance of his matter 
overflowing his elocution : but the force 
of his reaſoning has prevailed both over 
his own defects and thole of his audi- 
ence, He ſpeaks with a firength and 
ferſpicuity of argument that commands 


* Secretary at War, 


the admiration of an age apt to be more 
cheaply pleaſed. But his vanity cannot 
ſatisty itielf on the terms it could fatisfy 
others; nor would he thank any man 
for his approbation, unleſs he were con- 
ſcious of deſerving it. Bus he carries 
this delicacy till tarther, and has been 
at the idle labour of making aimielf 
fame and honours by purſuing a regu- 
lar and fteady p.an, when art and elo- 
quence would have carried him to an 
equal height, and made thoſe fear him, 
who now only love him—if a party can 
love a man who they ſee is only con- 
nected with them by principles, not by 
prejudices. 

In another light one may diſcover 
another littleneſs in his conduct: in the 
affairs of his office *, he is as minute 


and as full of application as if he were 


always to remain in the ſame poſt; and 
as exact and knowing as if he always 
had been in it. He 1s as attentive to 
the ſolicitation and intereſts of others in 
his province, as it he were making their 
fortune, not his own ; and, to ghe great 
detriment of the miniſtry, had turned 
one of the beſt ſinecures under the go- 
vernment into one of the moſt laborious 
employments; at the ſame time imagin- 
ing that the eaſe with which he executes 
it will prevent a —_— of the inno- 
vation. He receives all officers who ad- 
dreſs to him with as little pride as if he 
were ſecure of innate nobility ; yet this 
defect of illuſtrious birth is a blemiſh 
which ſome ot the greatelt men have 
wanted to make them compleatly great : 
Tully had it; had the happinels and 
glory of raiſing himſelf from a private 
condition; bat boalting ef it, might as 
well have been noble: he degraded bim- 
ſelf by uſurping that prerogative of no- 
bility, pride of what one can neither 
cauſe nor prevent. | 

I ſay nothing of his integrity, becauſe 
I know nothing of it, but that it has 


never been breathed upon even by fu- 


ſpicion : it will be time enough to vindi- 
cate it when it has been unp:ached. He 
is as well. bred as thoſe who colour over 
timidity with gentleneſs of manners; 
and as bravely tincere as thoſe who take, 
or would have brutality taken for ho- 
neſty ; but though his great freedom: is 
polite, his greateſt condeſcenſion is dig- 
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nified with ſpirit z and he can no more equalled by her's to him gut as your 


court his enemies, than relax in kind- 


neſs to his friends. Yet, though he has 
more ſpirit than almoſt any man living, 


it is never looked upon as flowing from, 


his paſſions, by the intimate connection 
that it always preſerves with his under- 
ſtanding. Yet his paſſions are very 
ſtrong : he loves play, women more, and 
one woman more than all, The ami- 


ableneſs of bis behaviour to her is only 


ladyſhip ſhould not know a picture of 
this charming woman, when drawn with 
all her proper graceful virtues ; and 1 
that engaging ignorance might lead you 
even into an uncertainty about the por, 
trait of the gentleman, I ſhall lay dow 
my pencil; and am, Madam, 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt obedient "hom Ho ſervant, 
VanDrri, 
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Cheheriſtany, Princeſs of the Genii, her Marriage with the King of China, 93. 
Her reaſonable Requeſt, ibid. 
Chineſe Ornaments, all of our own Invention, 29. 
Church, Cuſtom of going to it in the Days of Chriſtianity, 30. 
2 _ his Attempt to reform the Stage, 16. II- treated by a barbaroug 
11d. : . 
Clarifſa, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 70. 
Club, the Jollity of pne, how diſturbed, 98. 
Confectioner, a Saying of one, 17. 
Cooks of the Ancients, their great Skill, 43, 


| Country 
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Country Races, detrimental to the Nation, Page 40. 

Country Seats, a Propoſal to exclude Day light from them, $5. 
Criticiſm, a Diſeaſe, 75. Cauſe of it, ibid. How cured, 76. 
Critics, their Nature and Office, 8. 

Cuckold, a Saying of one to a Lady in the Park, 22. 

Curate of York, his Hiſtory, 31 


DAF, Dumb, and Blind, the Advantage of being ſo, 5. 
Demoivre, his Calculation of good Huſbands and Wives, 51. 
Deſſerts, our t Improvements in them, 17. 

Devil, let looſe among us by the Repeal of the Witch Act, 79. 
Diſſimulation, ſometimes a Virtue, 98. 

Dodſley, Robert, his Preferment, 21. 

Duel, a remarkable one in Moorfields, 108. 

Dying, the folly of it, 36. How to prevent it, 37. 


EAR S of Perſons of Quality, how formed, 107 

Eating, how improveable by the Encouragement of Learning, 48. 

Education, an unlearned one, the Diſadvantages of it, 48. Ancient and modern 
Education — — 69. . 

Egyptians their Deification of Vegetables, r03. 

Engliſh, their Behaviour abroad, 53. | 

Eton School, a Cuſtom of it, 53. 

Exerciſe, better Paiat for the Ladies than Rouge, $4. 


FABLE of Modeſty and Aſfurance, 8. Of the Old Man, the Boy, and the 

$, 32» . 

Faſhion, preferred to Elegance and Grace, 114. 

Felicia and Bonario, an Allegory, 26, 27. 

Fitz-Adam, Mr. his Quack Advertiſement, 6. His Advertiſement to the Wits, 

7. His high Opinion of himſelf, ibid. His reſolution never to be perſonal, 
23%. His Tenderneſs for the Maſters of both Theatres, ibid. His Averſion 
to write Compliments on himſelf, 32. His Deficiency in epiſtolary Writing, 

- Ibid. His great Diſcovery, 65. His Indulgence to the Adminiſtration, 77. 
His Diſlike and Reconciliation to the Marriage Bill, ibid. His Intention of 
wailing Horſe-ſhoes to the Threſholds of certain Doors in this Metropolis, as a 
Charm againſt the Witchcrafts of Gaming and Jacobitiſm, 871. His Vindica- 
tion of great People, 106 His Objections to a hired Chariot or Poſt-Chaiſe, 
09. His Deſire to communicate Happineſs to his Correſpondents, ibid. His 
Adventure in the Windſor Stage-Coach, 110. His great Knowledge in Af- 
fairs of Child-birth, ibid. His good Opinion of the preſent Times, 111. Is 
glad to be alive in them, ibid. The great Utility of his Labours, ibid. Ingra- 
titude of the Public in taking off no more than Three Thouſand of his Papers 
weekly, ibid. Neglected by the Miniſters, 112. Invited by no Borough or 
County to repreſent them in Parliment, ibid. His great Complaiſance for the 
Times, notwithſtanding their ill Uſage of him, ibid. 

Fretters, Women ſo called, 18. Their Behaviour at an Aſſemblee in Thames 
Street, 19. ; 


GAR DENING, the Effect of it in this Kingdom, 35. It's Faſhion in the 

Reign of King William, ibid. How altered by Kent, ibid. 

Garrick, Mr. his Refinement on Mr. Rich, 16. Adviſed to turn Harlequin, and 
why, 23. 

— the Intendant of, his Deſſert, 17. 

Gedoyn, Abbe, his Amour with Ninon L'Enclos, 67. 

Gentleman, or Man of Honour, what, 112. 

Germans, their Diſcoveries m Medicine, 57. 


| May Thorn, it's Infallibility, 24. Propoſal to regulate the Style by it, 
* | Good- 


Italian 
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Good · humour, the moſt neceſſary Virtue in a Wife, Page 94. Deſtroyed by Con- 


troul, ibid. 

Good Sort of Men, what, 97. 

Gonzaga, Lucretia, her Letter to her Houſekeeper, 33. 

— de Caſtro, his Story, 5, 6. i 

Coths and Vandals, their Simplifications of their Ideas of Honour, 112. 

Great Men, their Dinners, how exhilarating to Authors, 48. Loſers by ſhutting 
their Doors againſt learned Men, and why, ibid. 

Grey Friars, of the Order of St. George, their Abſtinence and Devotion, 64. 

Growlers, Men fo called, 18. 


H APPINESS, only conſtitutional, 37. Difficulty of obtaining it, 65. 

Harlequin, his Indelicacy, 100. 

Hats, the Indecency of Ladies wearing them at Church, 70. 

Hearty, Francis, his Letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 98. a 

Heaven open to all Men, Title of a Book, to what compared, 93. 

Henry the IId. of France, his Paſſion for the Dutcheſs of Valentinois, 66. 

Hieroglyphics, the Uncertainty of them in Writing, 57. 

High Birth, the beſt Proof of it in a Lady's Complexion, what, 95. 

Holdfaſt, Prudentia, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 95. 

Honnetement, the Expence of appearing ſo, 43. 

Honour, it's proper Signification, 112. Complex Ideas of it ſimplified by the 
Goths and Vandals, ibid. , 

Horſes, Engliſh, how valuable abroad, 40. | 

Huſband, the Head of his Wife, how, 94. His Unfitneſs to govern himſelf, ibid. 
How obliged to his Wife for eaſing him of that troubleſome Office, ibid. 

Puſbands, good ones, fewer of them than of good Wives, 51. 


ACOBITES, their Zeal and Ingenuity, 59. A Female one dangerous, 
unleſs ugly or an old Maid, 95. | 
ames the IId. a Saying of his to his Courtiers at St. Germain, 20. 
James the I. his curing the King's Evil, 37. Corroborated by the ingenious 
Mr, Carte, ibid. 5 i 
James, Dr. the Efficacy of his Powders, 57. 
Jew Bill, Anxiety to repeal it, 114. 
Jews, not to be prayed for at Church, and why, 99. 
Indiſcretion, applied to the Conduct of a Lady, what, 91. 
Iriſh, their Expoſtulations with the Dead, 56. 
Italians, their Forms for writing Letters, 33. 
Julio, his Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 16. 


ENT, Mr. the Calvin of our Reformation in Gardening, 17. 
Kifang, Mr. a Chineſe Upholſterer, 89. p 
Kitty, Miſs, her Behaviour to a Colonel of the Guards under Weftminfter 
Bridge, 91. 
Knellu, Sir Godfrey, a Story of him, 115. His Reply to Mr. Pope, ibid. 


LA DIES, their Purſuit of Nature in their Dreſs. 17, How to be benefited 
by their Encouragement of Learning, 49. Their undreſſing to go abroad, 
51. Thei Sovereignty over their Huſbands ſerviceable to the State, 95. 

Learning and Virtue, Cauſe and Effect, 48. 

Letter from a Country Curate on borrowing Money of a Friend, 9, 10. From 
Julio, on our Approaches towards Nature, 16. From II. S. on the preſent Paſ- 
hon for Chineſe Ornaments, 28. From an Officer in Quarters, requeſting that 
the Paper of the World may have ſome Religion-in it, 30. From a Clergyman, 
defiring it may bave no Religion in it, ibid. From Philologos, * of 
it's Inaccuracies, ibid. From A. B. in Praiſe of it's Inaccurscies, ibid. 
From Tom Telltruth, complaining of the Story of Mrs. Wilton, 31. From 
a Lady, commending the Story of Mrs. Wilſon, ibid. From Amicus, requeſt- 
ing grave Papers, ibid. From Dourillac, Behring light ones, ibid. From Lu- 
cretia Gonzaga to her Heuſekeeper, 33. From Maximilian, Emperor of Ger- 
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many; to Margaret, Dutcheſs of Savoy, his Daughter, Page, 34+ From the 
Anne, Widow of the Earls of Dorſer and Pembroke, to Sir Joſeph Williamſon, 
ibid. From York, giving an Account of the Rector of South-Green and his 
Wife, 37, 38. From R. D. giving the Hiſtory of a Tour to Paris, 42. From 
J. T. on Romances, 45, 46. From H. M. on the Connection of Learning and 
irtue, 47. From Colmophilos, giving Advice to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 49. From 
- John Softly, on the proper Obſervation of Sunday, ibid. From 8. L. on the 
Nakedneſs of the Ladies, 5x. From Eton School, on Travelling and playing 
Truant, 52. From P. P. on the Abuſes of Bedlam, 54. From J. T. giving 
an Account of three Monaſteries lately erected in this Town, 63. From R. D. 
on the Behaviour of his Son abroad, 68. From G. D. at Rome, to his Father, 
ibid. From his Governor to the ſame, ibid. From Clariſſa, on the Ladies 
wearing Hats at Church, 70. From W. S. on the Injuſtice of her Lover, ibid. 
From W. B. giving the Hiſtory of his Misfortunes, 52. From B. D. on the 
Malady of Criticiſm, 75. From a Bride of Fiſty- ſix, complaining of her Diſs 
appointment, 78. From Nic. Limbertongue, containing his Hiitory and Quali- 
fications for a Correſpondent, 81. From Ruſticus, on the Art of killing Sum- 
mer in the Country, 84. From Mary Truman, on the Miſeries of Toad-eat- 
ing, 85. From Samuel Simple, deſcribing his Houſe in the Country, 89. From 
Celimena, on the fatal Conſequences of her paring her Stays, 92. From Pru- 
dentia Holdfaſt, on the Undutifulneſs of her Nephews and Nieces, 95. From 
Sophia Shuffle, on the Dangers and Temptations of a Country Life, ibid. From 
Francis Hearty, on the Dulneſs of his Club by the Admiſſion of a Member of 
fine Breeding, 93. From Philocoſmos, 99. From J. M. adviſing the Omiſ- 
fion of the Prayer for Jews, Turks, and Infidels, ibid. From S. W. upon Pan- 
tomimes, 100. On Pride, 101. From W. R. in Vindication of Poſts, 103. 
From F. B. on the IIl-brecding of great Men, 105. From Abraham 
Adams, on the Art of Not Knowing People, 106. From Mary Muzzy, on the 
Exploits of her Family, 1075. From one of the Quality of Brenttord, 109, On 
the various Reaſons for coming to Town, 114. From Amanda, containing the 
Hiſtory of her ill Uſage, 118. . 
Eimbertongue, Nic. his Letter and Hiſtory, 81. Abſtraòs from his other Let - 
ters, 91+ ' 
Little da their Propenſity to ſpeak Evil of Dignities, 107. 
Love, the great Cordial of Life, 65. Old Women the proper Objects of that Paſ- 
fon, ibid. | | 
Louis the XIVth, his Attachment to Madame de Maintenon, 66. 
Luxury of the Romans, imitated, not equalled, by the preſent Agr, 49 


M AN of Honour, a true one, what, 112. 

Maxim, Lady, her Remark on the Pantomime of the Genii, 16. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, his Character, 33. His Letter to his Daugh- 
ter, ibid. 

Men of Spirit about Town, what, 55. Propoſal for erecting an Hoſpital for their 
Confinement, 56. 

Moderns, how obliged to Lord Bacon, 7. Their Baſhfulneſs, 8. Superior to the 

Ancients in the Art of Healing, 56. Their infallible Method ot curing the 
King's Evil, 57. 1 

Modeſty of young Gentlemen of Faſhion, 6. 

Modeſty and Affurance, a Fable, 8. 

Monaſteries, three of th em erected in this Metropolis, 63. 

Money, the Mortification of borrowing it, 10. 

Monro, Dr. his Scheme to prev-nt the Contagion of Criticiſm, 75. 

Montaigne, an Obſervation of his, 27. 

Morocco, Natives of that Country, their Regard for Horſes, 41. . 

Mottos, Greek and Latin ones, ſatisfactory and entertaining io thoſe who do not 
underſtand them, 7. | ö 

Muzzy, Mary, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 107. 
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NAKED NESS of the Ladies, emblematical of their Innocence, Page 51. 
Nature, our A;-proaches to it, 16. In Dreſs, 17. In Gardening, ibid, In 
Deſſerts, ibid. : 
Newmarket Races deſcribed, 39. 
Ninon L'Enclos, ber Amours, from the Age of Fifty - ſix to Eiglity, 67. 
OBEDIENCE of Wives, only a temporary Command, 94. 
Old Batchelor, a Story of one, 22. ma 
Old Women, the proper Objects of ſenſual Love, 65. 
/ 
PANTOMIME S, their Dignity and Innocence, 23. Not altogether . per- 
fet, 10. Wherein faulty, ibid. More obliged for their Beauties to the 
n Wit, ibid. Obiervations of a Perſon of Quality upog 
them, ibi * 4 y 


Paris, a Tour to it, 42. | 

Partheniſſa, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 59. Her Platonic Amour with a 
Captain of Dragoons, 6a. ; | 

Paulina, Lollia, her Apprarance at a Subſcription Maſquerade, 49. 

Perſons of Honour, different trom Men of Honour, 113. | 

Perſons of Quality, naturally ſhort-ſighted, 107. Miſtakes occaſioned by it, ibid. 

Piergt, his Iudelicicy, 109, 5 

Pompon, a Deſcription of one, A. 

Pope, Mr. a Story of him, 115. 

Poppza, the Wife of Nero, her warm Bath, 49. 
Polts, their Uſefulne's to Mankind, 103. How eſteemed. by the Ancients, ibid. 
Their Averſion to Drunkards, 104. Their Cruclties to the Blind atoned for 

by their Services to the Lame, ibid. : | | 
Powder, grey, to be uſed only by young Ladies, 44. 
Pride, the Source of almoſt every Guilt and Mitery, 101, 
Play, the great Advantages of it to the Ladies, 97. 
Pultog, the Benefit of it, 6. | 
Pumpkin, Sir Joſiah, his Character and Hiſtory, 105. 


0⁰ LIT V of Brentford, 110. 
Quiet, Domeſtic, the Motive to more of our Actions than we care to own, 43. 


- 


RACE - HORSES, their Pedigree how attended to, 40. 
Races at Newmarket, conhdered, 40. . 

Rambling, Propofal for an Act againlt it, and what, 53. 

Reproof, never ſo efficacious as when tempered with Good-humour, 70. 

Romances, the preſent Age over-run with them, 45. Heroic ones, written above 
Nature, 46. Modern ones, written below Nature, ibid. Judicious ones, a 
pleaſing Way of Inſtrustion, ibid. None to be liceuled, except ſtampt Richard- 
loa and Fielding, 47. : | N 

Rouge, the Con/equence of uſing it, 45. 

Ruſticus, his Letter on the Art of killing Summer in the Countty, 84. 

Rurvanſchad, King of China, his Marriage with the Princeſs Cheheriſtany, from 
the Perſian Tales, 93. 


SATIRE, general, bad Conſequences of it, 22. 
Scarlet Friars, of the Order of St. James, their Numbers and Characters, 64. 

*conds, in a Duel, on what Conditions to fight, 109. * 

beneca, an Oblervation of his, 22. 

*n:#1n0, his Puerility in the Character of Alexander, 17. What happened to him 
in the Opera of Rinaldo, ibid. 8 

*nſual Love, the proper Objects of it, who, 65. 

*rjeant, his Advice to his Enſign who was beating him, 7. 

*rizne, Madame de, the Pattern of eloquent Writing, 33. 

viuffle, Sophia, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 95. 

der poſts, their Utility, 105. 

ple, Samuel, Hiſtory of his Wife 2 Country Houſe, 89. 

3 f ys 


Simplicity, 
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Simplicity, the principal Excellence in all the Performances of Art, Page 6r. It's 
Effects conſidered in Painting, ibid. In Architecture, ibid. In Mulic, 62, In 
Writing, ibid. In Dreſs,” ibid, In Morals, ibid. | 

Softly, John, his Letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 50. 

Somebody, how cured by Somebody of the _ Evil, 57, 


South Green, Rector of, and his Wife, their 

Specifics, unknown to the Ancients, 56. 

Spirit, it's ſuperior Excellence to Matter, 61. 

Stage Coach, Vanity of thoſe who travel in it, 110. 

Stuarts, Family of them, for what remarkable, 80. 

Style, New, the Inconveniencies of it, 25. 

Summer, how to make it endurable in the Country, 84. | 

Sunday, the Abuſe of it, 30. Inſtituted as a Day of Reſt, ibid. Intention of it 
3 by going to Church, ibid. Lying in Bed the only Way of keeping 
it, ibid. 


{to1 Y, 37. 


PASTE, a Word uſed without Ideas, 28. How to be applied, ibid. Com- 
mon Acceptation of it, ibid. 
Theatres, their Connection with the Bagnios, 23. 

Theodore, King of Corſica, his Character and Hiſtory, 20. A Benefu Play pro- 
poſed for his Enlargement, 21. A Subſcription for a Subſidy opened for him 
at Mr. Dodſley's, ibid. | 

Tour to Paris, 42. 

Travelling, the Paſſion for jt how to be cured, 53. 

Toovey, Thomas, his Advertiſement, 99. 


VERSES on the Abſurdity of not converſing with Men in the Sciences they 
profeſs, 117. 

Villa, a Deſcription of one, 36. 
Villiers, Chevalier de, his Paſſion for his Mother, 67. His Cataſtrophe, ibid. 
Virtue, not ſecure of immediate Happineſs, and why, 26. Inicparable from 

Learning, 47. 
Vivifying Drops, their amazing Effects, 57. 
Voyage from Vauxhall to Whitchall, in a dark Night, under a Tilt, 91, 92+ 


WARD, Dr. the Efficacy of his Drops and Pills, 57. 
Welch Collier, Story of one, 114. 

Weſtminſter Bridge, an Adventure under it, 92. 

Whiun, a better Word for Taſte, 28. N 

Whipping-poſt, the Benefit of it, 104. 

Whit, People's Behaviour at it cenſured, 18. The Eſſentials of it, 96. 


White's, Gentlemen there, their Scheme for the Advancement of Learning, 49. | 


White Frizrs, an Order of Monks near St. James's, 64. Ditfculties of being 
admitted into their Socicty, ibid. Their Abſtinence, Penance, and Mortifi- 
cation, ibid. ö 

Wilſon, Mrs. her Story, 11. Concluded, 13, 14, 15. 

Wirtenburgh, Duke of, his Deſſert, 17. 

Witch Act, the Miſchiefs of it's Repeal, 79. . 

Witchcraft,” Inſtances of People under it's Influence, ibid. a 

* by what Tokens to know them, 80. How to defeat their Faſcinations, 
ibid, 

Wivcs, good ones, more numerous than good Huſbands, 51. Their Fitneſs to 
govern, 94. How to keep them in good Humour, ibid. 

Women luperior to Men in epiſtolary Writing, 33. : 

World, the Deſign of the Paper ſo called, 7. Various Opinions concerning it, 30. 
Supplemental to the Laws, 42. 

Writers of modezn Romances, their Ignorance of Life, 46. 


Youns Women, nct the proper Objeas of ſenſual Love, 65. 
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BUSE, the moſt ſucceſsful Method of Puffing, Page 217. Inſtances of 
it, ibid, 8 14 > 

Advertiſements for Wives, the great Modeſty of them, 182, 2 

Age, the preſent one bettet than any other, 169. Why railed at, 170. 

Alexandrian Library, it's Inſcription, 159. 

Allegory of Proſperity and-Adverſity, 189. 

Alteration, the firſt Principle of an Improver, 171. ; 

Amanda, Conſequences of the Publication of her Hiſtory in the World, 123. 

Amuſement, the principal DeGgn of a public Paper, 233. b 

Ancients, their Ignorance in the Art of making Thunder and Lightning, 187. 

Annihilation, the Thought of it how terrible, 166, 2 

fntigallicans, their Premiums for encouraging the Manufacture of Thunder and 

Lightning, 188. 

Antoine, his Amour with Clarinda, 179. 

Appelles, an Extinguiſher, 128. 

Architecture, how improved by the Mixture of the Gothic and Chineſe, 137. 

Arts, their Aﬀinity to Manners, 176. Its 1 

Auricular Orthography, it's Uncertainty, 228. Miſtakes occaſioned by it, ibid, 

Author, not abſolutely and at all Times an Object of Contempt, 133. 


BT E, miraculous Cures performed there by the World, 161, 
Bawd, the Addreſs and Behivionr of ons, 220. 

B:Iph-gor, or, the Married Devil, Tranſcript from it, 215. 

Blamcleſs, Rebecca, her Letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 123. 

Bobbin, Winnefred, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 124. 

Boilrau, his Remark upon French Operas, 221. . 

Books, the Food of the Mind, 146. Phyſic of the Mind, not Food, 159. Their 
different Effects on different Conſtitutions, ibid. A | 

Bromwich, Mr. Advice to him, 148. 


'% N ONS for the Toilet, 178. 
> Cantabrigius, his Character, 209, 
Carbuncle, Dr. his Character, 203. 
Cards, the grand Inducement for Feople's coming to Town, 235. 
Cecil, Sir William, his Letter to Sir Henry Norris, 171. 
— in a Wife, an over Value for it apt to make her forgetful of the other 
irtues, 134. 2 
Chriſtmas, how obſerved by our Anceſtors, 234. Why neglected at preſent, ibid, 
Chriſtmas Holidays, the Revolutions occafioned by them, 223. 
Cicero, his Declaration concerning Plato, 202. 
Clarinda, her Amour with Antoine, 179. 
Club, Deſcription of one, 202. Characters of it's Members, ibid. 
Concealment, it's great Help to Fancy, 198. 
Converſation, the Abuſes of it, 211, 
Country Family, melancholy Turn of it, 224. 
Country Church, the Sleepers at it, who, 146. 
Coxcomb, the Symptoms of one, 198. 
Crouding, the Love of it the ruling Paſſion of a Woman, 187. 
Cuckold, his CharaQer vindicated from Contempt, 133. To be held in Eſteem 
from the Reſpe& we owe to great Men, 134. | 
Culrerin, Colonel, his CharaRer, 203. 


D. IS, Major, his Duel with Ralph Pumpkin, 155. 4 
Deafneſs, the principal Qualification of a Hearer, 132. 
Death, the Contempt of it to what owing, 165, Thoſe People the moſt averſe to 
it who have tlie leaſt Enjoyment of Life, and why, 166. 
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- Frettahit, Suſannah, her Letter to Mr. Fitz. Adam, 142. 
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 Dinlogue, Ancient and Modern, compared, Page 213. 'G 
Dictionary, Engliſh, Mr. Johnſon's conſidered, 225. 
Dictionaries of the Florentine and French Academies, their Riſe and Perfection, Go 
225. Thoſe of the Engliſh only Word Books, ibid. Go 
Doll Common, her Advice to Falſtaff, 224. Gre 
Drinking, an acquired, not a natural, Vice, 207. 13 Gu 
Duties of Society, our Refinements upon them, 232. Gu 
E FE MINA CV in Men, the AﬀeQation of it, how ridiculous, 135. H 
Electrical Engine, Cures performed by it, 187. 
Electrical — how beneficial to the Manufacture of Thunder and Light- Hea 
ning, ibid. a „ f ne 
— it's Superiority in Politeneſs to other Nations, 231, - Hiz 
Engliſh Diftionary, by Mr. Johnſon, it's Utility, 226. - | . His 
Engliſh Language, it's Progceis over Europe, 226. Various and unſettled Or- Hun 
thography of it, 228. Hoo 
'Epaminondas, a Saying of his, 165. | | 
Epitaph of a moral Atheiſt, on himlelf, 166. : : 1 
Extinguiſher, the Uſe of it how to be extended, 128. . J. 
Extinguiſhing Office, a Propoſal to erect one in this Metropolis, and what, 128. ler 
F4 IR Youths, their Pain to appear manly, 135. | Iron. 
Faliiaff, his Reply to Doll Common, 224. Itali: 
Family Intereſt, frequently the Deſtruction of Family Eſtates, 165. | ing 
Faſhion, it's Effects on the Underſtanding of great People, 214. for 


Feeble, Lord, his Character, 203. 

Finical, Lord, a Deſcription of his Library, 146. 

Fitz- Adam, Mr. how impoſed upon by a Correſpondent, 123. His great Lenity, 
161, Milrepreſented by his Enemies, 162. His Treatmeyt of (plenetic Cor- 
reſpondents, ibid. His Thoughts of Annihilation, 166. His Surprize at re- 
ceiving a Letter infinuating that he grows dull, 200. His Willingneſs to conti- 
nue his Labours while there is the leaſt Folly remaining, ibid. His great Satiſ- 
faction at the Reformation he has occafioned, ibid. His Belief that the Millen- 
nium is near at Hand, 201, Reſolves to lay down his Paper the Thurſday after 
it's Commencement, ibid. His Acknowledgments to his Correſpondents, ibid, 
His Petition in Verſe, to the“ of , ibid, His Character of a Fellow Colle- 
giate of his, 202. His Account of modern Sympoſion, ibid. His Inſtruction 
to the Society of Syphons, 208. His Vindication of Italian Operas, 221. His 
Propoſal to Mr. Johnfen for a Neological Dictionary, 228. Advantages of it, 
229. His great Pleaſure in vindicating the Honour of his native Count! y, 231. 
His Reaſons for declining ſerious Eſſays, 233. 

Fitz-Adam, Mrs, her Aptneſs to interpret Judgments, 208. 

Fleming, Charles, the viſiting Highwayman, his Conformity to the Manners of the 
great World, 233. 

Flirtation, Birth and Meaning of that Word, 227. 

Folly, the Chace after it like hunting a Witch, 162. 

Frankly, Mr. his Courtſhip to the Widow G. 174. a 

French, their Unpoliteneſs, 232. Vulgar Behaviour of their Highwaymen, ibid. 

French Academies, the Danger of ſending our Youth to them, 144. 

French Faſhions introduced into this Kingdom by Queen Elizabeth, 171» g 

French Hiſtorian, his Obſervation on the Englith who were in Poſleſſion of Aqui - 
tain, 208. a 


French Operas, condemned by Boileau, 221. 


Frettabit, Toby, his Method of ſhortening a Viſitation, 144. 

Future, miſtaken Anxietics about it, 223. 

Future State, the Apprehenñon of it not apt to make any Impreſſion on the Ima- 
gination, 224. - 


Fuzz, Explanation of that uſeful Word, 227. 
| GAMING 
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GAMING AR, a Propoſal for one, in Imitation of the Game Act, Page, 158. 


Good, nothing to be accounted fo that does not contribute to Happinels, 194. 
Good Breeding, thoſe People deficient in it who talk of what they underſtand, 209. 
Good Men, what, 230. 

Greeks, an unpolite People, 231. 
Guardian, the Authors of that Work how impoſed upon, 234. 
Guzzle, Sir Tunbelly, his Character, 203. 


H AND SOME Men, their Diſadvantages, 134. 

Handſome Women, their inviolable Friendſhips for each other, 124. 

Hearers, the great Demand for them, 126. The Duties of their Office, ibid. The 
neceſſary Qualifications of a Hearer, ibid. Deafneſs the principal one, 132. 

High Birth, the Privilege of it, 183. 


| Hich Life, it's Reſemblance to Low Life, in it's Diverſions and Taſte, 214. 


Honeſt Gentlemen, a Name for hard Drinkers, 207. 
Hoops, of che Ladies, a Uſe found out for them, 129. 


Jv PROVER, his Cruelty to the Viſitor, 172. 

Johnton Mr. the Public how obliged to him for his Dictionary, 226. Excel- 
lence of his Plan, ibid. Difficulties of his Attempt to reconcile the Polite with 
the Grammatical Part of our Language, ibid. 

Irony, the Danger of it's being miſtaken, 234. ; 

Italian Operas, their Innocence, 221. Their drowſy Effects conducive to the keep 
ing of good Hours, 222. The Diſintereſtedneis and Condeſcenſion of their Per- 


forme re, ihid . 


K EPT Miſtreſs, Story of one, 218. 


LA DI E 8, their Severity to a fallen Siſter, 124. Their diſcreet Behaviour 
to their Lovers, 125. Their great Civilities to the Seducers of their Sex, 
ibid. The Defects of their Education an Advantage to them, and why, 213. 
The Inventors of the genteel Part of our Language, 226. Their natural Turn 
to the Copiouſneſs more than to the Correctneſs of it, ibid. Their Eloquence 
Nen 227. Their Indignation and Love, how productive of new 
ords, ibid. a 
Language, the immediate Province of the Fair Sex, 227. Various Faſhions 
Language, to what owing, 230. 
Leonardo da Vinci, an Obſervation of his, 178. 


Letter, from Rebecca Blamcleſs, 123. From Winnefred Bobbin, ibid. From 


A. B. propoting a new Otfice, to be called the Extinguithing Office, 127. 
From a deaf Welchman, defiring to be recommended to the Poſt of Hearer, 
130. From S. H. on the Diſadvantages of Male Beauty, 134. On the Diſ- 
couragement to Taſte, 135. From O. S. on the Cuſtom of giving Vails to 
Servants, 138. On the Increaſe of Robheries in this Metropolis, 140. On the 
Miſchiefs of ſending Youths raw from! School to French Academies, 142. 
From Suſannah Frettabit, on the Word Vit, ibid. From L. M. on the Neg- 
le& of the Mind, 144. From L. A. on Lord Finical's Library, 146. From 
M. B. on the ruling Paſſions of the Ladies, 151. From J. T. on Taſte, 
153- From Mary Muzzy, on the farther Exploits of her Family, 155. From 
T. H. gn the Ladies high H:els, 157. From W. X. propofing an Act to 
qualify Gameſters, ibid. From A. Z. with an Ahſtract from the Life of the 
Marquis of Ormonde, 158. From a Servant, requeſting that no more Letters 
be publiſhed againſt Vails, ibid. From A. B. upon the Phyſie of the Mind, 
150. From Sir William Cecil—afterwards Lord Burleigh—to Sir Henry 
Norris, 17z. From A. G. on her Behaviour to her Lovers, 175. From Phi- 
leoſinos, on the Agreement between Arts and Manners, 176. From a Gen- 
tleman, upon putting Romances into the Hands of young Ladies, 128. From 
A. B. deſcribing and characterizing the Maid's Huſb+nd, 180. From Sarah 
Meanwell, on the Dre(#-of her elder Siſters, 182. From M. A. —— 
et her Situation among the Great, 183. From E. L. on the Clamours 3 


3 More, 
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the Alteratiorof the Style, Page 184. From M. D. on the Artof ap + Thun+ 
der and Lightning, 187. From a young Bride, on her Huſband's vi ting his 
. Uncle in Berkſhire, 191. From T. H. in the triple Capacity of Parſon, Au- 
thor, and Cuckold, 192. From Philanthos, on the Cultivation of Flowers, 
193. Prom a Gentleman, complaining of the. Degeneracy of the Times, 197. 
From another, on his Love of Mediocrity, 214. From M. A. on the oppo- 
pte Characters of two Siſters, 215. From a young Woman in Keeping, on 
her Seduftion and Penitence, 218. From A. Z. on the melancholy Turn of 
a Country Family, 224. From C. D. on the Neceſſity of an annual Vocabu- 
lary of New Words, 229. | 
Library, a Deſcription of Lord Finical's, 146. 
Library Paper, Inſtructions to Mr. Bromwich how to make it, 148. 
Life, the Enjoyment of it neceſſary to a Preparation for Heaven, 169. 
Link-boy, his Petition to Mr. F. A. ibid. 
London, it's over-grown Size the Cauſe of the Increaſe of Robberies and Murders, 
141. The grand Inducement to viſit it, 235. 
Louis the XIVth, his greateſt Glory, that of making the French Language al. 


moſt the univerſal one, 226. 


"MPALEFACTOR S, how to be made Ornaments to their Country, 1 50. 
Maid's Huſband, Deſcription of him, 181. 
M*Lean, Mr. the Highwayman, his great Honour and Politeneſs, 233. 
Man of Senſe, incompatible with a Man of Faſhion, and why, 214. 
Man of Quality, not always a Man of Faſhion, 214. Inſtanced in a noble 
Lord, ibid. 
Mankind, how improved in Morals by the Circulation of theſe Eſſays, 200. 
Manners, their Affinity to Arts, 176. 
Maſter, under Obligations to the Servant who acquits hiniſelf diligently and 
faithfully, 197. 
Maſquerades, the Morality of them, 168. 
Mathematician, the great D:ſcoveries of one, 224. 
Mlatron, a venerable one in Covent Garden, her Invitation to Mr. F. A. 168, 
!: Meanwell, Sarah, her Letter to Mr. F. A. 182. 
© Men, their extreme Delicacy made Amends for by the Manlineſs of the Women, 
135. Sometimes Hypocrites in their laſt Moments, and why, 166. , 
Metaſtaſio, Signor, his unſucceſsful Attempt in his Operas, 221. 
' Metropolis, — one, the greateſt Evil ot a Nation, 141. 
Micio, his Character, 155. 
Middle Station of Life, the happieſt; and why, 214. 
Minds of the polite World ſtarved for Want of Sultenance, 144. 
Moonlight, Lady Betty, her Propoſal to Mr. F. A. 168. 
Sir Thomas, his Jet upon the Scaffold, 166. 
- Murderer, a Jeft of one at the Gallows, 246. 
- Muzzy, Mary, her ſecond Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 155. 


NA K ED, the Difficulty of painting it, and why, 177. 

a Natural Philoſophers, he great Improvers of our ManufaQures, 187. 

Neceſſaries, what, 164. 

Neological Dictionary, it's Uſe, +28. 

i News, the genuine Food of the Mind, 160. 

Night, the various Employments of it, 167. : | 

November, it's gloomy. Effects on the Diſpoſition, 223. This Country always 
undone in that Month, ibid. | . 


, O S CENIT V, countenanced at the Table of a late great Man, and why, 213. 
Odd People, who, 230. . b 

Ode to Night, 169. 

Operas, Italian, their Innocence and Uſefulneſs, 221. . 

-- Ormonde, Marquis of, his Adventure with a French Nobleman, 138. 


. 


Orthography of the Evgliſh Language, it's Uncertainty, 228. 
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ALMYRA,; Ruins of it, the Merits of thoſe Prints, Page 145, 

P Parizade, Story of her from the Arabian. Tales, 163. 

Parliament, frequently the Ruin of Country Gentlemen, 165. 

Parliament of Paris, it's Ill-breeding, 231. 

Parſon, not abſolutely a Character of Contempt, and why, 133. 

Paſchal, Monſieur; his Remark on Hunting, 207. 

Paſtry cook, in St, Paul's Church Yard, his Magnificence on Twelfth Day, 135. 

Patches, their Increaſe in Size, 163. On what Parts of the Body to be worn, 

ibid, How to be made an Honour to the Sex, ibid, 

Pedantry, N of the laſt Age, 209. How abſurdly avoided by the- 
eſent, ibid. 8 

e in Converſation, a great Abuſe of it, 212. | 

Philalethes, his Character, 155. 

Plato, the Excellence of his Sympoſion, 202, 

Platonic Philoſophy, it's Reception in the World, 212, 

Play, Definition of that Science, 151. 

Pleaſantry and Wit, the principal Supports of occaſional Writings, 233. 

Pliant, Sir George, his Charatter, 203. | 

Poetry, how improved by the Fair Sex, 227. 

Politeneſs, Definition of it, 231. 

Politics, it's bad Influence on Society, 212. 

Poverty, the only Cure for Luxury, 170. 

Preciſion and Perſpicuity, not the favourite Object of Miniſters, 225. 

Procruſtes, his Tyranny, 162. 

Projector, the Hiſtory of one, 127. His Scheme for an Extinguiſhing Office x28. 

Proſperity and Adverſity, an Allegory, 189. | 

Public Paper, the Difficulties of conducting it, 123. 

Puffing, by Abuſe, the molt ſucceſsful Way, 217. 

Pumpkin, Ralph, his Exploits and Death, 155. 


Cas E RA, thee 22 124. F 2 borrowed, ibid, 
Queen Elizabeth, the firſt Iatroducer of French Faſhions into England, 171. 
Quickly, Mrs. her Advice to Falſtaff, 224, 1 


RAT-CATCHERS, their Policy, 162. 
Reformation, the general one brought about by theſe Eſſays, 200. 
Robberies, the Increaſe of them in this Town, to what owing, 141. 
breeding introduced into that Science, 232. | 
Rochefaucault, an extravagant Maxim of his, 163. 
Romances, miſchievous to young Ladies, 179. 
Romans, their Unpoliteneſs, 232. : 


QCARFE, Dr. how treated by the Widow G. 175. 
Secondat, Monſieur, his Opinion of the Cauſe of Human Corruption, 1 

Sencca, his Obſervations upon Servants, 196. 

S:nelino, his alarming Behaviour in the Op-ra of Alexander, 222. 

dentiments, the Practice of Toaſting them, how commendail- in young Ladies, 184. 

S:rvants, the Neceſſity of their having Vails, and why, 139. Their good and 
bad Qualities generally to be N their Maſte:s, 196. Their Vices and 
Follies ſometimes to be cured by good Ulage, 197. 

Shoe-cleaning, a more reſpeCtable Profeſſion than that of an Author, 133. 

Sent People, their Uſefulneſs in Company, 202. © 

Sly Fellow, what, 230. 

Lily Woman, what, 230. | 15 

Siphon, or Soaker, a Calculation of the Wine he ſucks, the Money it coſts, and 
the Time he loſes in ſeven Years, 208. | 

Siters, oppoſite Characters of two, 215. 

vittatt, Will, his Character, 203. 5 | 

cittle Grounds in Gentlemen's Gardens, Complaints againſt them, 201. 

Smart, Mr, his Addreſs and Reply to the Widow G. 175. 


„ 


by 


Soaker, 


| Vocabulary of New Words, it's Uſe and Neceſſity, 229. 
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Soaker, his Character, Page 207. Conſequences of his Exceſs, ibid, Diſſection 

of a Soaker, 208. | 
Society, the Deſire of ſhining in it a great Perverſion of it, 212. Injured by the 
o of Women from all ſerious and inſtructive Converſation, 213. 
Song, 176. f 


St. Giles's, Society of, their Secretary's Invitation to Mr. F. A. 168. 5 
Swift, Dr. the greateſt Maſter of Irony, 184. i f 
Sworn Extinguiſher, his Functions, 128. : f 
Sympoſion of Plato, it's Excellence, 202, A Modern Sympofion deſcribed, 204, : 
FACITURNITY, the Dignity of it in old Times, 125. | A 
Taſte, the Miſtakes of modern Writers in treating that Subject, 153. The A 
Love of moral Order the firſt Thing neceſſary to it's Attainment, ibid. Falſe 
Pretences to it, 154. A 
© Tea-Cheft, a Deſcription of a new-fathioned one, 148, 
Tears of Old May Day, an Elegy, 185. | A 
Thunder and Lightning, the Manufacture of them, how improved by electrical 
Experiments, 187. e Advantages of that Manufacture, if under parlia- I 
mentary Encouragement, ibid, Method of working it, ibid. Feats per- 
formed by it, 188. How to ſplit a Chuich Steeple with it, mathematically Bc 
ſolved, ibid. Premiums offered by the Laudable Society of Antigallicans for Be 
it's -Encouragement, ibid. Queries relating to it, 189. Anſwered, ibid. Be 
Tillotſon, Dr. his Obſeryation upon Swearing, 207. Bir 
Tully, his Employment in Retirement, 213. f l 
Tuſcany, Duke of, Story of him, 161. His Moderation imitated by Mr, 2 
. * 162. ; 
Twiſt, Mr. how repulſcd by the Widow G. 174. — 
VAST, Vaſtly, comprehenfive Meaning of thoſe Words, 228. Boc 
Vauxhall, the Maſter of it, his Country Houſe how provided with Enter- 
tainment for the Mind, 145- 3 
Vices of the Times, what, 170. Changed only in Form from thoſe of former F 
Times, ibid. Softened by Manners and Decprum, ibid, he 
Virtd, it's Signification, 222. C 
Virtue, People more likely to be praiſed into it, than to be railed out of Vice, — 
and why, 170. 2 


Vis, Viſit, and Viſitation, how to be underſtood, 143. 

Viſit, the uncertain Meaning of that Word, 142. Crit 

Viſiting-Cards, how to be written, 143. | 8 

Viſitor, his Revenge upon the Improver, 173. His Ingenuity, ibid. How to 
ſoften him, ibid. 

Vivonne, Duke de, his Anſwer to Louis XIVth, 159. 


WAI C HMEN, their Complaint to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 167. 
Welch Parſon, Hiſtory of one, 130. 
Welch Uncle, his Adventures, ibid. 
Welt India Phraſes, 230. | 
Whimſey, Lord, his Viſits to a Country Gentleman, 142. 
Wild Gooſe, a Symbol of the Fair Sex, 153. 
Woman, how defined, 151. 
Women, their Senfations finer and more exquiſite than thoſe of Men, 1 54- 


YoUNG Men of Faſhion, their exemplary Chaſtity, 184. 
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A DDISON, his Ninety-third SpeRator recommended, and why, Page 248. 
Affectation, the Source of Folly, and the juſt Object of Ridicule, 271. 
Allegory, a Labyrinth in Apollo's Garden, fo called, 253. See Parnaſſus. 
Almanack, an excellent Treatiſe of practical Aſtronomy, 314. 
Ancients, their imperfe&t Notions of Honour, 256. Ka 
Apollo, Deſcription of his Temple, 274. See Parnaſſus, 
Arachne, her Character, an Inſtance of bad boa 234. | 
Artiſts, _— how nobly rewarded, 270. Modern ones, how ſhamefully 
ne glected, ibid. 
Fr mars their Paſſion for Novelty, 265. Their Extravagance in theatrical 
Entertainments, ibid. . 
Authors, Engliſh, an Encomium on them, 307. 


RALLAD-SINGERS, their ancient and reputable Society beneficial to 

the Community, 330. , 

Beauty, artleſs, it's peculiar Charms, 239. 

Beaux, their Character, 304. a 

Belinda, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-· Adam, on the Reaſonableneſy of Self- painting, 249. 

Birth, the Notion of it examined, 258. Great Birth, Noble Birth, Birth, and 
No Birth at all, the true Meaning of thoſe Expreſſions, 259. 

Blanche, Olivia, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, on the Reatonablengſs of Self- 
ainting, 249. +, 

Blockb „an affected one deſcribed, 272. 

Bloods, their Characters, 304. 

Books, a Meditation amongſt them, 312. ; 


CIYTLITY and Good-breeding not ſynonymous Terms, and why, 328. 
Both — — defined, ibid. England the moſt perfect Seat of Civility, 

though not of Good - breediug, 329. 

Company, good and bad, their tual Warfare, 283. 

Conſequence, the Vanity and Affectation of being a Man of that Character, 298. 

Conſtaney and Diſintereſtedneis of the Men in Affairs of Love and Marriage, 322. 

Courts, the Seats of Good-breeding, and why, 328. 

Coxcomb, an affected one deſcribed, 272. . : 

Critics, their favourite Terms, what, 273. Their Courts of Judicature greatly 
crouded, and why, 274- . 

Curioſity, the greateſt Deſtroyer of Female Honour, 342. 

Cuſtom, Definition of it by a late noble Author, 2 54. 


DET RACTION, Happineſs derived from it, and how, 238. 
ergo ney gs Men in Affairs of Love and Marriage, indiſputably i= 
uſtrated, 322. 

Duel, a remarkable one between a Man of Diſtinction and a Dog, 257. 

Duelling, the Abſurdity of it ridiculed, 256. (4 

Dulneſs, the Prieſteſs of Apollo, how daily employed, 275. 


ENTERTAINMENT s, Theatrical, of the Athenians, their Extrava- 
gance, 265, Ch: 

Envy, her Ingenuity, and in what it conſiſts, 247. 

Experiments, Modern, what, and the wonderful Utility of them, 314. 


1 

FABLE S, from Lamotte, of Jupiter's Lotteries, 292, 320. [i 

Fardilla, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam on Self-painting, 248. 

Faſhion, a Defence of the Fair Sex on their a&ing up to the Dictates of it, 280. | 
The Dominion of it ſometimes to be oppoſed, 286. | 
tz-Adam, Mr. his Advice to the Ladies on their Painting, 239. His Remarks 

on the numerous Societies for the 9 of Eloquence, 242. His Plan . | 
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for writing Hiſtory in Tafte, Page 243. His Eſſay on Neighbourhood, 246, 
His Account of the Progreſs and Reception of his Paper, 253. It's great Uti. 
lity in curling of Hair, 254. His dilintereſted Zeal for the Service of the Pub. 
lic, 462. His Opinion of Malquerades, 264. His Account of Old and New 
Kanelagh, ibid. His Dream on the fatal Effects of the Miſapplication of 
Parts, 294. His Invitation to his Correſpondents to tranſmit to him Pieces of 
Scandal and Politics, 308. His ſcandalous Story, 310. His Hints for the 
Remoral of the Spleen, 318. His Congratulation to the Ladies on the Ap. 
proach of Winter, 328. His Recommendation of a Waſh for their Faces, 
326. His Diſſertation on Good-breeding, 328. His Account of Ladies of 
— Men of Faſhion, and Odd Creatures, 333. His Viſit to Bir John 
Jolly, 339. 

French, their Method of writing Hiſtory, 244. Rules to be obſerved in it, ibid. 


G * RD EN E R, his neceſſary non, 269, 
(9) 


Gardening, the modern Mode of it, how beneficial to the Public, 267. 1 
Gardens, of More Park in Hertfordſhire, particularly taken Notice of by Sir 
William Temple, 267. A. beautiful one planned by Milton, in his Fourth rf 
Book of Paradiſe Loſt, 268. | 7 
Good-breeding and Civility, not ſynonymous Terms, and why, 328. Both pro- . 
rly defined, ibid. The moſt perfect Degree of Good - breeding how only to * 
be acquired, ibid. England not the moſt perfect Seat of it, 329. Recom- M 
mended to young Gentlemen as an eſſential Part of Education, ibid. 
Goths, their Refinements in Manners, 256. . M 
Gubbias, Humppþry, his Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 248. — 
ü of 
H PPINE S8, the Art of it illuſtrated, 283. M. 
Health, huw beſt to be ſecured, 319. Dettroyed, if not accompanied by M. 
Labour and Contentmeat, ibid. Ms 


Henry the Eighth, the firſt Introducer of Maſquerades into England, 264. 
Hermetic Philoſophers, very numerous in Town, 251. | 

Hilarius, his Character, an Inſtance of the Miſapplication of Words, 303. 
Hiſtory, French, the Method of writing it, 244. 

Konour, it's true Meaning, what, 256. Miſunderſtood by the Ancients, ibid, 


EFFERYS, Mr. his Engravings for the Maſquerade, 264. 
Indifterence, the molt unhappy Situation of Marriage, and why, 288. 
Inoculation, the Practice of it wonicilly oppoſed, 286. Arguments drawn againſt 
it from the great Sucteſs it has met with, ibid. 
Inſeniibles, their Characters in Proſe and Verſe, 346. 
Jolly, Sir John, his Character, 339. 
Jupiter, his Lotteries, from Lamotte, 272, 320. 


| L* BYRINTH of Allegory in Apollo's Gardens at Parnaſſus, how rent. 
. i- renced by the Ancients, 274. 
Ladics, modern ones, leſs reſerved than thoſe among the Ancients, 281, To what 
owing, ibid, | 
Lady of Faſhion, the Qualifications neceſſary to conſtitute one, 334- 
Learning, Salid, ſo called by our Forefathers, an uſcleſs Accompliſhment, 339. 
Letter from A. B. on the Pretenders to Oratory, 241. From Circumforaneous, 
on the ſame Subject, 243. From Humphry Gubbins, on his Viſit to a Friend 
in Town, 248, From Fardilla, on the Reaſonableneſs of Self - painting, ibid. 
From Matilda, on the ſame, 249. From Belinda, on the ſame, ibid. From 
Olivia Blanche, on the ſame, 250. From A. Z. on the Hermetic Philoſophy, 
ibid. From Prudentio, on Maſquerades, 263. From a Correſpondent, deſcnid- 
ing a Journey to Parnaſſus, 273, From T. M. on the Folly of engaging 102 
learned Profeſſion without Fortune or Intereft, 276. In Defence of the Fair 
Sex, 280. On the Similitude of Solomon's virttious Wife and a modern Fine , 
Lady, 289. From B. D. on the idle Expences of Elections for Parliament, 290. R AK 
From A. B. on the Proſtitution of Characters given in Behalf of bad Servants, Ran 


_ Rhetoric, 


291. From M. 8. on the Neglect of Female Merit, Page 292. From Prif- 
cilla Croſsſtitch, on Nankin Breeches, 293. From a Lady, on the Belief of a 
Providence, 301. From W. M. on the Confuſion of our Ideas by the Abuſe of 
Words, 302. From R. L. on the Utility of Noiſe, 304. From A. C. in 
Praiſe of the Engliſh Language, and Englith Authors and Tranſlators, 306, 
On the wonderful Advantages ariſing from modern Experiments, 3t4. From 
C. D. on the Roman and Brizidh Purl, 315. From W. B. on Nothing, 316. 
From a Huſband, on Noiſe, ibid. From a Wife, on the ſame, 317. 2 a 
Mother, on the Seduction of her Daughter, 320, From M. B. on the Con- 
ſtancy and Difintereſtedneſs of Men in Affairs of Love and Marriage, 322. Ad- 
vice to Scribblers, 326. From T. D. on Ballad Singers, 329. On Noſe. jewels 
ayd Noſes, 331. From Neo-Academicus, on ancient and modern Learning, 
37. From Thomas Baſſoon, on the Murders committed by News. writers, 
44+ From Philonous, on the Inſenſibles, ibid. 
Liotard, his Behaviour to a Lady who painted herſelf, 241. 


MAGAZINES of Knowledge and Pleaſure, wherein ſerviceable to the 
Public, 338. 
- M*Manus, Phelim, his Complaint of painted Faces, 242. ; 
Man of Honour, modern Acceptation of that Character, 256. | 
Maſquerades, innocent in themſelves, and only dangerous from the Gaming- 
able, 264. When and by whom firſt brought into England, ibid. 
Matches, thoſe the moſt happy that are moſt equal, 222. 
Matilda, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, in Defence of Self. painting, 249. 
Matrimony, it's molt unhappy Situation, what, 283. 
Meliſſa, her Character, an Inſtance of good Temper, 284. 
Men of Faſhion, who, 333. 
Morning, an Ode to it, 285. 


N ANKIN Breeches, Complaints againſt them, 293. 
Nature, more impartial than generally thought to be, 27t- 

Neighbour, Character of a good one, 247. Character of a bad Neighbour, ibid. 
Neighbourhood, various Ideas entertained of it, 246. Duties of it, what, 247. 
Noiſe, the various Advantages ariſing trom it, 304. 
Noſe-jewels, recommended to be worn by the Men, 331. 
Noſes, their various Kinds, and which propereſt to be wrung, 332. 
Novelty, the Paſſion for it univerſal, 265. The Athenians peculiarly fond of 

it, ibid. 


02»? People, no People of Faſhion, and why, 334- 
Ode to Morning, 285. 
Oratory, the Pretenders to it expoſed, 242. 


PARNASSU S, a Dream of it, 273. 
. Patrick, the Footman, his Nankin Breeches, 293. 
Pearl Powder, the Expence of it in painting a Lady's Face, 241. 
Poets, their various Claſſes deſcribed, 273. 1 
Practitioners in Phyſic, their diſintereſted Zeal for the Service of the Public, 461. 
, — not always an Error, 254. To be_connived at ſometimes, though an * 
rror, ibid. | g 
Profeſſion, the Folly of engaging in a learned one without Fortune or Intereſt, 277. 


P Providence, the Folly of complaining againſt the prevailing Syſtem of it, 296. The 
yy ſame Subject farther conſidered, 300. - 

d- Prudentio, his Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam on the dangerous Conſequences of 
” Maſquerades, 263. : ; 


= Prudes, a Deſcription of them, 334. 


RA K E, an affected one deſcribed, 272. 
Ranelagh, Old and New, deſcribed, 464. 
ic, a Propoſal for an eaſy Way - teaching it, 441. 
| S FS 


* 
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COT T, Sir Thomas, his Epitaph, Page 299. . | 
S ribblers on Glaſs, who, and their various Claſſes, deſcribed, 326. Think- 
inz.recommended to them, ibid. 

Selt flattery, the Ape only of Self-love, 272. 

Self. Iove, it's aſtoniſhing Powers, 260. A natural and uſeful Sentiment, if kept 
within Bounds, 272. 

Sell painting, Epidemical, 239. The preſent State of it in it's ſeveral Degrees, 
ibi Opinion of Council on the Crime of it, 240. The Ladies to be indicted 
on the Black A. for painting White, ibid. | 

Sep: uagenary Fine Gentleman, an affected one deſcribed, 272. 

- Servants, Characters given of bad ones, a great Grievance, 291. 

Scxage na y Widow, an affected one deſcribed, 272. 

Solomon's Vircuous Wife, the ſame with a Modern Fine Lady, 290. 

Sombrinus, his Character, an Inſtance of the Miſapplication of Words, 302. 

Spleen, the Poem on that Subject a truly original one, 318. 


TAYLOR, Dr. his Advertiſement, 261. 
1 Tranſlators into the Enylit: Language, their Excellence, 306. 
Turtle Feaſt, Hiſtory of one, 278. 


VANDALS, their Refinement in Manners, 256. 


WI SH for a Lady's Face, a particular one recommended, 336. 


Wife, Solomon's virtuous one, and the Modern Fine Lady, proved to be the c 

ſame Character, 289. r 

Words, the Abuſe or Miſapplication of them apt to pervert Men's Morals, 302. t 

I 
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CTORS and Attreſſes, decayed ones, a Propoſal for erecting an Hoſpital tþ 

for their Reception, Page 259. i * 

Advertiſement, a remarkable one for aſſembling a Society of Servants, 401. D 

Age, Clamour againſt the preſent, altogether erroneous, 438. To what princi- H 
pally owing, ibid. | | 


Alphabet, Petition of all the Letters of it, except E and O, 403. 

Alterative Medicines, their _—_— Power in Morality, 377. 

Ambition, the Folly and Madnefs of, illuſtrated, 389. 

Ambition, falſe, the fatal Conſequences attending it in Perſons of low Condition, 


418. 

Anger, the fatal Conſequences of it, 436. Excuſes for it, falſe and groundleſs, 
437. Perſons addicted to it to be eſteemed and treated as mad Folks, ibid. 
Who molt liable to it, ibid. 

Animals, the Inhumanity of tormenting them, 424. 

Apprentice, the Farce ſo called, recommended, 357. 

Authors; modern ones, a Propoſal for ereing an Hoſpital for them, 357. Al- 
viſed to get themſelves hanged to procure a Sale for their Works, 388. 


CAR D PLAYING, ill Conſequences of it, 396. Sunday, the moſt con- 

venient Day for that Purpoſe, and why, 402. 

Cards, their allegorical Mcaning, 375- The intended Duty to be laid on them 
taken into Conſideration, and by whom, 402, * 

Care, not to be got rid of by aſpiring to Greatneſs, 390. 

Cento, on Shakeſpeare's Birth Day, 403. 

Charity, public, the Vanity of it expoſed, 380. No ſuch Thing as Poſthumors 


Charity, 332» 1 
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Cheating, excuſable in all Vocations, and univerſally praQiſed, Page 411. 

Cooper, Mary, her Account of Mr. Fitz-Adam's Fall from his One- hon ſe Chair, 
64. 

Country Couſins, their great Aukwardneſs in Town, 368. 

Cuſtom, it's Prevalence in regard to Language, 372. 


DATBRIDOCOURE; Sir Euſtace, his Marriage with Siſter Elizabeth of 

Waverly, 361. His Penance, ibid. 

Decorum, how expreſſed by the Greeks, 422. | - 

Defamation, againſt the Dread, unaccountable, 387. 

Double Entendres, the great Utility of them, 446. Their ill Effects on Old 
Maids, 447. Are productive of falſe Modeſty, ibid. 

Dreamers, waking ones, their Numbers inconceivable, 380. 

Dreſs, the Index of the Mind more than the Face, and why, 448. 


E and O, Petition of all the other Letters againſt them, 403. Bad Conſequences 

of the Game fo called, 404. 

Education, a Plan for the Improvement of our Britiſh Youth, by ſending them to 
China, inſtead of France, 454. 

Engliſhman, Old one, an Ode ſo called, 371. Modern one, it's Contraſt, ibid. 

Envy, it's Implacability, 387. 


FIZ - ADAM, Mr. his Diſſertation 4 Servants, 353. His Proteſt againſt 

abloiute Nakedneſs in the Ladies, 355. His Vindication of the Tranſinigration 
of Souls, 366. His Character of Metaſtaſio, 383. His Reflections on Deta- 
mation and Envy, with his Inſtructions to modern Authors, 387. His Adven- 
ture with a whimbical Vicar, who deſpiſed every Body that was unhealthy, 393. 
Is reprimanded for aſſerting Card-playing to be an innocent and uſeful Amuic- 
ment, 396. His Viſit to Sir Harry Prigg, 398. His Diſſertation on the Frail- 
ties of human Nature, 406, 407. His Complaint againtt the French Hair-cut- 
ters, 409, His Propoſal to the Government, ibil. His Vind:cation of a Man's 
Cheating in his Vocation, 411. His Diſſertation on Decorum, 422. His Reflec- 
tions on the Inhumanity of tormenting dumb Creatures, 424. His Remarks 
on the Force of Cuſtom and Example among the French, 428. Inconvenicucies 
that have attended him on Account of his ſuperior Wildom, 432. His Difier- 
tation upon Anger, 436. His Reflections on the falſc Clamours againſt the 
D-generacy of the Age, 438, 439. His Remarks on the genteel Mania, 443. 
His Diſſertation on Double Entendres, 446. On military Dreſs, 449. His 
Plan for the Exerciſe of the Paſſions, 451. His Fall from his One-horſe Chair, 
464. His Warning to great Men, 465. His Requeſt to be buried in Wett- 
minſter Abbey, ibid. His Monument and Epitaph, ibid. 

French Hair-cutters, detrimental to the Sale of the World, 409. 
| French Politeneſs, what, 429. 


| GAMIN G, a national Virtue, and why, 405. 

Genteel, fatal Effects of appearing fo, 443- . 
Genteel Company, their peculiar Taſte for Double Entendres, 446. 
Good Things, a Tax propoſed on the ſaying them, 4.52. 
Greatneſs, the Curſes attending it, 390. 


HAF PINESS, the royal Game of, 375. Rules and Directions for playing 
it, 336. 
1 Health, the Bleſſings of it, 393. The only Riches worthy of Regard, 395. 


* 


Herodotus, his Obſervation on thick and thin Sculls, 463. 

Honeſty, a great Help to Beauty, 357. Obliged to be incog. and why, 373. Phe 
Apprarance of it of ſome Ute, 412. The Practice of it proper for Perſons of 
no Vocation, ibid. | 

Honour, the Import and Dignity of the Term, 372. A. Lady's Honour, what, 373. 

Hoſpitals, their coltly Bullding and Utility, 380. Vanity of their Benetactors 
expoſed, 381. 1 

I. Fhe 
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I The Impertinence of that Letter, Pa 421- \ | 
1 Joan, Princeſs Dowager of Wales, laſt Will and Teſtament, 460, 


z 


LY DIES, their Mechaniſm correſpondent with that of a Clock, 391. 
Liſt Day, a beautiful Deſcription of it by a modern Poet, 365. 

Legacy, a remarkable one of a late Grocer to his Wife, 360, 

Letter from A. Z. propoſing an Hoſpital for decayed Actors and Attreſſes, 357, 
From Thomas Hearne, Jun. on Penances, 359. From L. M. with the Hittory 
of his Son, 362. From C. B. on the late Earthquake at Liſbon, 364. From 
T. L. on the Ladies cutting off their Hair, 3683. From A. W. on Country 
Couſins, ibid. From E. P. recommending eating as well as drinking of Health, 
369. On Honour and Honeſty, 372. From L. T. on the royal Game of Hay. 

ineſs, 374. From Academicus, with his Method of curing the Vices, 476, 
rom S. B. on the Nakedneſs of the Ladies, 378. From L. L. on Advertiſe. 
ments, 379. From A. S. on Dreamers, 380. On the Behaviour of an Aurt, 
381. From J. T. with his farther Remarks on the royal Game of Happinek, 
385. From A. B. on the Folly of Ambition, 389. On the Dreſs, Voice, and 
Elocution of a Modern Lady of Faſhion, 391. From C. V. on Card-playing, 
396. From M. C. on her Daughter's Want of Tafte, 397. From C. L. with 
his Propoſal for the Wants of al Mankind to be publicly known, 401. From 
a Correſpondent with an Advertiſement on the Card Duty, ibid. From Mary 
Tape, propoſing a Sunday's Aſſembly, 402. From G. H. on the wonderful 
Effects of Quack Medicines in the Deſtruction of Rats and Mice, ibid. From 
ack Love-Box, on the NE of Gaming, 405. From the Society of 
in- makers, requeſting the Repeal of the Act for pulling down London Bridge, 
410. From Thomas Tamedeer, on his Wife's Fondneſs for her Father, 413. 
From W. B. on his advertiſing for an agreeable Companion in a Poſ-chaite, 
415. From P. Laycock, on the 9 Names of his Siſters, 418. From A, 
Singleton, erg an Army of Ladies, $00, From W. on the Letter I, 
421. On General Satire, 426. From C. D. on his Adventure with his Maid, 
429. From John Anthony Triſtman, propoſing a Receptacle for Suicides, 430, 
From H. M. on his Diſtemper called Pedigree: and his Inclination to kill him- 
ſelf, 434. From Timothy Loiter, on One's Self, 441. From Nicholas Navel, 
on Gentility, 444. On the levying a Tax on the Saying of Good Things, 4 52, 
From C. recommending a Tour to China, inſtead of France, 455. From T. 
Z. on the Vexations of Gallantry, 457. From George Meanwell, on the 
Diſagreement of his Servants, 460, From C. P. on the odd Humours of her 
Uncle and Aunt, 461. On thick and thin Sculls, 463. From Vandyke, to 
the Right Honourable the Lady C. F. 466, 467, 468. 
Letters of the Alphabet, their Petition againſt E and O, 403. 
Lomatius, Paul, his Treatiſe on the artificial Beauty of Women, 355. 


MAN IA, genteel, what, and it's various Appearances, 443. 

Meanwell, George, his Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam on the Diſagreement of 
his Servants, 459, 460. 1. 

Medicines, alterative, their ſurpriſing Power in Morals, 377. Quack ones, their 
wonderful Effects in the Deſtruction of Rats and Mice, 402. 

Metaſtaſio, his Character as a Compoſer of Italian Operas, 383. 

Modeſty, falſe, the Effect of Double Entendres, 447. 


NAKEDNE 88 in Ladies, Mr. Fitz-Adam's Proteſt againſt it, 378. 
Nature, human, it's Frailty, 407. Illuſtrated by a Fable, ibid. 


ODE on Sculpture, 445. ; 

Odes, the Old Engliſhman, the Modern Engliſhmah, 371. 

Old Maids, their Diſlike to Double Entendres, and why, 446. 

'One's Self, a very impertinent Viſitor, 44t. . 

Operas; Italian, conſidered, 383 Thoſe of Metaſtaſio particularly recommended, 
ibid. 

Ps SIONS, an Expedient for the proper Exerciſe of them, 450. 


Play, deep, a great Violation of Decorum in the Fair Sex, 423. * 
1 


* 
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Police, a French Term, not to be tranſlated into Engliſh, Page 422, 
Paliteneſs, French, Acceptation of it, — 2 SY 
prigg, Sir Hatry, his Character, and falſe Notions of rural Retirement, 398. 
Pythagoras, his Doctrine of the Tranſmigration of Souls vindicated, 366. 


UACK Medicines, their wonderful Effects in the Deſtruction bf Rats and 
Mice, 402. ER 3 + 


GATIRE, General, the Abſurdity of it, 426. 
Sculls, the Texture of them, to what owing, 463. 
Sculpture, an Ode, 445- LES 
Servants, their Enormities, to what owing, 353. 
Shakeſpeare, a Cento on his Birth-day, 403, 


Suicide, a Propoſal for erefting a proper Reteptacle-for it, 431. 


TRADE, the general Excuſe for Ro » 417» 
Triſtman, John Anthony, his Letter to Mr, Fitz-Adam, 430. 


VANDYKE, his Letter to Lady C. F. 466. : 
Vices, always the ſame, their Modes only varying, 438. 
Virtue, allegorical Situation of it's Temple at Rome, 374. 


Virtues, the Abſurdity of concealing them to avoid being laughed at, 428, 
Vocation, no Sin to cheat in it, 417, 


WAR RIOR, a modern one poetically deſcribed, 450. 
Wiſdom, the Vanity and Vexation of it, 432. 
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® This and the two following Dialogues are by another band, 
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UCIAN among the ancients, and among the moderns Fenelon 

L Archbiſhop of Cambray, and Monſieur Fontenelle, have written 
Dialogues of the Dead with a general applauſe. The plan they have 
traced out is ſo extenſive, that the matter which lies within the com- 
pals of it can ſcarcely be exhauſted. It ſets before us the hiſtory of 
all times and all nations, preſents to the choice of a writer all charac- 
ters of remarkable perſons, which may beſt be oppoſed to or compa 
with each other ; and is perhaps one of the moſt agreeable methods, 
that can be employed, of conveying to the mind any critical, moral, or 
political obſervations : becauſe the dramatic ſpirit, © which may be 
thrown into them, gives theni more life than they could have in diſſer- 
tations, however well written. And ſometimes a new dre/s may render 
en old truth more pleafing to thoſe whom the mere love of novelty be- 
trays into error, as it frequently does not only the wits, but the ſages, 
of theſe days. Indeed, one of the beſt ſervices that could now be done 
to mankind by any good writer, would be the bringing them back to 
common ſenſe ; from which the deſire of ſhining by extraordinary notions 
has ſeduced great numbers, to the no ſmall de:riment of morality, and 
of all real knowledge. Mm 

It may be proper to obſerve, that, in all works of this nature, the 
dead are often fuppoſed, by a neceſſary fiction, to be thoroughly in- 
formed of many particulars which happened in times poſterior to their 
own; and in all parts of the world, as well as in the countries to which 
they belonged. Thus, in Fenelon's Dialogue between Gelon and 
Dion, the former finds fault with the conduct of the latter; and in 
another between Solon and the —ͤ — the Athenian cen- 
ſures the government of the Roman Legiſlator, and talks of the Hiſ- 
tory of Procopius as if he had read it. I have alſo taken the liberty 
that others have uſed, to date the ſeveral dialogues, as beſt ſuited with 
the purpoſes to which they were written, ſuppoſing ſome of them to 
have paſſed immediately after the deceaſe of one or more of the ſpeakers, 
and others at a very great diſtance of time from that in which they 
lived. But I have not in this edition made any alteration in the dates 
0! the former, Elyfium, Minos, Mercury, Charon, and Styx, being 
neceſſary allegories in this way of writing, are occafionally uſed here, 
% they have been by Fontenelle and the Archbiſhop of Cambray : 
which (if it offended any critical or pious ears) I would juſtify by 8 
declaration gravely annexed to the works of all Italian writers, where- 
in they uſed ſuch exprefſions—* & haveſi nominato Fato, Fortuna, De- 
ino Elyfo, Stige, &c. ſono ſchorzi di penna poetica, non ſentimenti di 
* animo Catolico*, | 


* If 1 have named Fate, Fortune, D Ely fium, Siyr, &c. are only the ſports 
Re e the e Fl 1 | 


6 PREFACE. 


Three of theſe dialogues were written by a different hand; as I am 
afraid would have appeared but too plainly to the reader, without my 

having told it. If the friend who favoured me with them ſhould ever 
write any more, I ſhall think that the public owes me a great obliga. 
tion, for having excited a genius ſo capable of uniting delight with in- 
ſtruction, and giving to virtue and knowledge thoſe graces, which the 
wit of the age has too often, and too ſucceſsfully, employed all it's 
{kill to beſtow on vice and folly, . 


© Beſide many corrections which the reader will find in this edition, 
3 four new dialogues are added, in order to complete one chief deſign of 
'1 the work, I mean the illuſtrating of certain principles and certain cha- 
q racters of importance, by bringing in perſons who have acted upon 
l different ſyſtems, to defend their own conduct, or to explain their own 
| notions, by free diſcourſe with each other, and in a manner conform- 
| able to the turn of their minds, as they have been repreſented to us by 
(4 the beſt authors. ry | 


| To ſee this done in the compaſs of a ſmall volume, may poſſibly 
| induce our young gentry (for whoſe ſervice it is more particularly 
intended) to meditate on the ſubjects treated of in this work: and, if 
\ th-y make a proper uſe of the lights given to them, rhe public, I hope, 
0 vill derive ſome benefit from the book, when the writer ſhall be 0 
1 more. g | 
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DIALOGUE L 
LORD FALKLAND—MR, HAMPDEN. 


LORD FALKLAND. 
RE not you ſurprized to ſee me in 
A Elyſium, Mr. Hampden ? 
MR, HAMPDEN. 

I was — to put the ſame queſtion 
thought me a rebel. 

LORD FALKLAND, 

And certainly you thought me an 
apoſtate from the commonwealth, and 
a ſupporter of tyranny. 

MR. HAMPDEN. 

Love I did; and I don't wonder at 
the ſeverity of your thoughts about me. 
The heat of the times deprived us both 
of our natural candour. Yet I will 
conteſs to you here, that, before I died, 
I began to ſee in our party enough to 
juſtity your apprehenſions, that the civil 
war, which we had entered into from 
generous motives, from a laudable defire 
to preſerve our free conſtitution, would 

nd very unhappily, and, perhaps, in 
the iſſue, deftros that aces even 
by the arms of thoſe who pretended to 
moſt zealous for it. 
LORD FALKLAND. 

And I will as frankly own to you®, 

that I ſaw, in the court and camp of the 


king, ſo much to alarm me for the li- 


, Se the Letters in the Sidney Cal gs, fron the Earl of Sunderland to hi lady 


| polſible to truſt to his 


of , if our arms were 
Seel, er T4 aded a victory little 
leſs than I did a defeat; and had nothing 
in my mouth but the word peace, whi 
I conſtantly repeated with paſſionate 
fondneſs, in every council at which I 
was called to . 
: 2 — 1 ON 
wi or peace too, as 23 
your lordſhip. But I ſaw no hopes of 
it. The inſincerity of the king, and 
the influence of the queen, made it im- 
promiſes or de- 
clarations. Nay, what reliance could 
we reaſonably have upon laws deſigned 
to limit and reſtrain the ot the 
crown, after he had violated the bill of 
rights, obtained with ſuch difficulty, and 
containing ſo clear an aſſertion of the 


| pong which had been in diſpute ? If 


s conſcience would allow him to break 
an act of parliament made 10 determine 
the V al — „de- 
cauſe he thought hat the prerega- 
tive could have no 3 le 
ties could bind a conſcience fo preju- 
diced ? or what etfectual ſecurity could 
his people obtain againſt the obſtinate 
malignity of ſuch an opinion, but en- 
tirely taking from him, the power of the 


ford 
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feoord, and enabling themſelves to de- ſoa as to approve his own conduf?, Tn 


fend the laws he had paſſed ? 
LORD FALKLAND. 

There is evidently too much truth in 
what you have ſaid. But, by — 
from the king the porver of the ſword, 
you in reality took all power. It was 
converting the government into a o- 
cra'y; and if he had ſubmitted to it, he 
wouid only have preſerved the name of 
u king. The ſceptre would have been 
held by thoſe who had the ſword ; or 
we mult have lived in a ſtate of perpe- 
tual anarchy, without any force or ba- 
lance in the government; a ſtate which 
e uld not have laſted long, but would 
have ended in a republ.ck, or in abſo- 
hate dominion. 

MR. HAMPDEN. 

Your reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable, 
But what could we do? Let Dr. Laud, 
and thoſe other court-divines who di- 
rected the king's conſcience, and fixed 

- It in ſuch principles as made him unfit 
to govern a limited monarchy, though 
with many __ qualities, and ſome 
great ones; let them, I ſav, anſwer for 
all the miſchiefs they brought upon 
kim and the nation. 5 | 

i LORD FALKLAND. 
They were indeed much to be blamed: 
+ thoſe principles had gained ground 
ore their times; and ſeemed the prin- 
ciples of our church, in oppoſition to 
the Jeſuits, who had eertaii Nene too 
far in the other extreme. N 
g Me. HAMPDEN. 
It is a diſgrace to our church to have 
taken up ſuch opinions; and Iwill ven- 
ture to propheſy, that our clergy, in fu- 
ture times, muſt cenounce them, or they 
will de turned againſt them by thote 
who nan their T-truQios. 2 
a p9piſh king on the throne. Will the 
| elergy adhere to paſſive obedience and 
non reſiſtance? Ii they do, they deliver 
up their religion to Rome; if they do 
not, their practice will confute their 
own dictrines. | 
. LORD FALKLAND, 
Nature, Sir, will in the end be ſure 
to (et right whatever opinion contradicts 
her great laws, let who will be the 
teacher. But, indeed, the more I re- 
fle& on thoſe miſerable times in which 

we both lived, the more I eſterm it a 
favour of Providence to us, that we were 
cut off io ſoon. The moſt grievous miſ- 

fortune that can befall a wirluous man, 
is to be in ſuch a tate, that he can hardly 


—— — — — 


ſuch a ſtate we both were. We could 
not eafily make a ſtep, either forward or 
backward, without great hazard of 
guilt, or at leaſt of diſhonour. We 
were unhappily entangled in connec- 
tions with men who did not mean ſo 
well as ourielves, or did not judge 
ſo rightly. If we endeavoured to ſtop 
them, they thought us falle to the cauſe: 
if we went on with them, we ran di- 
rectly upon rocks, which we ſaw, but 
could not avoid. Nor could we take 
ſhelter in a philoſophical retreat from 
buſineſs. Inaction would in us have 
been cowardice and deſertion. To com- 
pleat the publick caiamities, a religious 
tury, cn both fides, mingled itſelt with 


the rage of our civil diſſentions, more 


frantick than that, more implacable,, 
more averie from all healing meaſures, 
The moſt intemperate counſels were 
thought the molt pinus; and a regard to 
the laws, if they oppoſed the ſuggeſtions 
of theſe fiery zealots, was accounted 
religion. This added new difficulties to 
what was before but too difficult in itſelf, 
the ſettling of a nation which no longer 
could put any confidence in it's ſove- 
reign, nor lay more reſtraints on the 
royal authority without deſtroying the 
balance of the whole conſtitution. In 
theſe cireumſtances, the balls, that 
ierced our hearts, were directed thither 
by the hands of our guardian angels, io 
deliver us from rere we cou - not 
ſu + and perhaps from a guilt our 
2 
MR. HAMPDEN, 

Indeed things were brought to ſo de- 
plorable a ſtate, that, if either of us had 
ſeen his party triumphant, he mult have 
lamented that triumph as the ruin of his 
country. Were I to return into lite, 
the experience I have had would make 
me very cautious of kindling the ſparks 
of eivil war in England: for I have ſeen, 
that, when once that devouring fire is 
bghtcd, it is not in the power o the head 
of a party to ſay to the conftagration, 
Thus 5 Halt 4 go, and here fel 
thy violence ſlep. 

LOKD PALKLAND. 

The converſation we have had, 2 
well as the reflections of my own mind 
on piſt events, would, if I were con- 
demned to my body again, teach me 
great moderation in my judgments of 
perſons, who might happen to differ 
From we in difficult ſrenes of _— 
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would entirely cure me of ſtate, no evil is more to be feared than 
a rancorous and enthuſiaſtic reaL 


action: 
the ſpirit of party, and make me think 
that, as in the church, fo alſo in the 


7 


DIALOGUE II. 
LOUIS LE GRAND—PETER THE GREAT. 


LOUIS, 
T 7 H O, Sir, could have thought, 
when you were learning the 
trade of a ſhipwright in the dock yards 
of England and Holland, that you 
would ever acquire, as I bave done, the 
ſurname of Great ? 
PETER. 

Which of us beſt deſerved that title, 
poſterity will decide. But my greatneſs 
appeared ſufficiently in that very act 
which ſremed to you a debaſement, 

LOUIS. 

Thedignity ofa king does not ſtoop 
to ſuch mean employments. For my 
own part, I was careful never to appear 
to the eyes of my ſubjects or foreigners, 
but in all the ſplendour and majeſty of 


royal power. 
PETER, 


Had I remained on the throne of 
Ruſſia, as my anceſtors did, environed 
with all the pomp of barbarous great- 
neſs, I ſhould have been idolized by 'my 
people, as much, at leaſt, as you ever 
were by the French. My deſpotiſm 
was mort abſolute, their ſervitude was 
more humble. But then I could not 
have reformed thetr evil cuſtoms; have 
taught them arts, civility, navigation, 
and war; have exalted them from brutes 
in human ſhapes into men. In this was 
leen the extraordinary force of my ge- 
nius beyond any compariſon with all 
other kings, that I thought it no degra- 
dation, or dirginution of my greatnels, 
to deſcend from my throne, and go and 
work in the dock- yards of a foreign re- 
publick ; to ſerve as a private failer in 
my own fleets, and as a common ſol- 
dier in my own army; till I had raiſed 
myſelf by my merit in all the ſeveral 
ſteps and degrees of promotion, up to 
the higheſt command, and had thus in- 
duced my nobility ts ſubmit to a regu- 
lar ſubordination in the ſea and land- 
ſervice, by a leſſon hard to their pride, 
and which they would not have — 

any other maſter, or by any other 


facthod of inſtruct ion. 


LOUIS, 

I am forced to acknowledge that it 
was a great act. When I thought ĩt a 
mean one, my judgment was perverted 
by the prejudices arifing from my own 

ucation, and the ridicule thrownupon 
it by ſome of my courtiers, whoſe minds 
were too narrow to be able to compre- 
hend the greatneſs of yours in that few- 
ation, 

PETER. - 

It was an act of more heroifm thay 
any ever done by Alexander or Czfar. 
Nor would I conſent to exchange my 
glory with theirs. They both did great 
things: hut they were at the head of 
great gations, far ſuperior in valourand 
military {ki} to thoſe with whom 
contended. I was the king of an igno- 
rant, undiſciplined, barbarous people. 
My enemies were at firſt ſo ſuperior to 
my fubje&ts, that ten thouſand of them 
could beat a hundred thouſand Rufhans. 
They had formidable navies : I had not 
a ſhip. The king of Sweden was a 
_ of the moſt intrepid courage, aſ- 

ſted by generals of conſummate Know- 
ledge in war, and ſerved by. ſoldiers ſo 
diſciplined, that they were become the 
admiration and terror of Europe. Yet- 
I vancuiſhed theſe ſoldiers ; I drove that 
— to take refuge in Turkey; I won 
attles at ſea, as well as land; I zeww- 
created my people; I gave them arts, 
ſcience, policy? I enabled them to keep 
all the powers of the North in awe and 
dependance, to give kings to. Poland, 
to check and intimidate the Ottoman 
erors, to mix with great weight in 
the affairs of all Europe, What other 
man has ever done tuch wonders as 
theſe? Read all the records of ancient 
and modern times; and find, if you 
can, one fit to be put in compariſon * 
with me! | 
LOUIS. 

Your glory would indeed have been 
ſupreme and unequalled, if, in civiliz- 
ing your ſubje&s, you had reformed 
the brutality of your own manners, and 
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the barbarous vices of yournature. But, 
alas! the legiſlator and reformer of the 
Muſcovites was drunken and cruel, 
PETER. 
My drunkenneſs I confeſs: nor will 
I plead, to excuſe it, the example of 
Alexander. It inflamed the tempers of 
both, which were by nature too fiery, 
into furious paſſions of anger ; and pro- 
duced actions, of which our reaſon, 
when' ſober, was aſhamed. But the 
cruelty you upbraid me with may in 
ſome degree be excuſed, as neceſſary to 
the work I had to perform, Fear of 
uniſhment was in the hearts of my bar- 
— ſübjects the only principle of obe · 
dience. To make them reſpe& the royal 
authority, I was obliged to arm it with 
all the terrors of rage. You — a — 
liant le to govern, a people whoſe 
— . —— Ike a fine ma- 
naged horſe, with an eaſy and gentle 
Tein. The fear of ſhame did more with 
them than the fear of the Hut could do 
with the Ruſſians. The humanity of 


your character and the ferocity of mine 


were equally ſuitable to the nations over 


which we — But what excuſe 
can you find for the cruel — * 
em againſt your proteſtant ſub- 
Jedts Ther deſired nothing but to live 
under the protect ion of laws you your- 
ſelf had confirmed ; and they repaid that 
protection by the moſt hearty zeal for 

our ſervice, Yet theſe did you force, 

y the moſt inhuman ſeverities, either 
to quit the religion in which they were 


— 


believed in your prie 


bred, and which their conſciences ſtill 
retained, or to leave their native land, 
and endure all the woes of a perpetual 
exile. If the rules of policy could not 
hinder you from thus depopulating your 
Kingdom, and transfer ing to foreign 
countries it's manutattures and com- 
merce ; I am ſurprized that your heart 
itſelf did not ſtop you. It makes one 
ſhudder, to think that ſuch orders ſhould 
be ſent from the moſt poliſhed court in 
Europe, as the moſt ſavage Tartars 
could hardly haye executed without re. 
morſe and compaſſion, 
We Louis. 

It was not my heart, but my religion, 
that dictated theſe ſeverities. My con- 
feſſor told me, they alone would atone 
for all my ſins. | 

| reren, 
Had I believed in my patriarch as you 
Py I ſhould not 
have been the great monarch that I was, 
But —— not to —— from the me- 
rit of a prince whoſe memory is dear to 
his fubjefs. They are proud of hay- 
ing obeyed you; which is certainly the 
higheſt praiſe to a king. My 

alſo date their glory from the æra of my 
reign. But there is this capi: al diftinc. 
tion between us. The pomp and pa- 
geantry of ſtate were neceſſary to your 
atneſs : I was great in myielt, great 
in the one and powers - my mind, 

great in the ſuperiority and ſoverrig 
of my ſoul over oh other men, 7 


DIALOGUE in. 


PLATO—FENELON, 


PLATO. 

ELCOME to Elyſium, 0 

\ y thou, the molt pure, the moſt 

ntle, the moſt refined diſciple of phi- 

oſophy, that the world, in modern 

times, has produced! Sage Fenelon, 

welcome I need not name myſelf to 

Our ſouls by ſympathy muſt 

know one another. „ 
FENELON. 

J know you to be Plato, the moſt 
amiable of all the diſciples of Socrates, 
and the philoſopher of all antiquity 
whom I molt deſired to reſemble. -* - 

PLATO. ; 

Homer and Orpheus are impatient to 

e you in that region of theſe happy 


unrutfled ſpring. But you ſhall not pine, 


+ fields, which their ſhades inhabit, They 


both acknowledge you to be a great 
poet, though you have written no verlex, 
And they are now buly ip 2828 
for you unfading wreaths of all the fi 

and ſweeteſt Elyſian flowers. But I 
will lead you from them to the facred 
grove of Philoſophy, on the higheſt hill 
of Elyſium, where the air is moſt pure 
and molt ſerene. I will conduct you to 
the fountain of Wiſdom, in which you 


will ſee, as in your own writings, the 


fair image of Virtye perpetually reſlect- 
ed, It will raiſe in —— love than 
was felt by Narciſſus when he contem- 
plated the beauty of his own face in t 
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as de did for a ſhadow. The goddeſs 

herſelf will ———— meet your em- 

t:aces, and mingle with your ſoul. 
FENELON. 

I find you retain the allegorical and 
noetical ſtyle, of which you were fo 
tond in many of your writings. Mine 
ald ran ſometimes into poetry; particu- 
larly in my Telemachus, which I meant 
to make a kind of epick compoſition, 
But I dare not rank myſelf among the 
great poets, nor pretend to — equality 
in oratory with you the moſt eloquent 
of philoſophers, on whoſe lips the At- 
tick bees diſtilled all their honey, 

| PLATO, 

The French language is not ſo har- 
moninus as the Greek : yet you have 
given a {weetnels to it, which equally 
charms the ear and heart. When one 
reads your compoſitions, one thinks that 
one hears Apollo's lyre, ſtrung by the 


hands of the Graces, and tuned by the 
Muſes. The idea of a ea hing, 


which you have exhibited in your Te- 
lemachus, far excels, in my own judg- 
ment, my imaginary republick, Your 
Dialogues breathe the pure ſpirit of vir- 
tue, of unaffected good ſenſe, of juſt 
criticiſm, of fine tafte. They are in 
eneral as ſuperior to your countryman 
ontenelle's, as reaſon is to falſe wit, 
or truth to affectation. The greateſt 
fault of them, I think, is, that ſome 
are too ſhort. 
FENELON, 

It has been objected to them, and I 
am ſenſible of it mylelt, that moſt of 
them are too full ot common-place mo- 
rals, But I wrote them for the inſtruc. 
tion of a young prince: and one cannot 
too 5 on the minds of 
thoſe who are bory to empire the moſt 
imple truths; becauſe, as they grow 
up, the flattery of a court will try to diſ- 
guiſe and conceal from them thoſe 
truths, and toeradicate from their hearts 
the love of their duty, if it has pat 
jaken there a yery deep root, | 

| | PLATO, 

It is indeed the peculiar misfortune 
of princes that they are often inſtructed 
with great care inthe refinements of po- 
licy ; and not taught the firſt principles 
of moral obligations, or taught ſo ſu⸗ 
perficially, that the virtuous man is 
loon loſt in the corrupt politician. But 
the leſſons of virtue you give your royal 
Pupil are ſo graced by the charms of your 
flquence, that the oldeſt and wilctt 


men may attend to them with 
All your writings are embellithed with 
2 ſublime and agreeable imagination, 


which gives elegance to ſimplicity, and 


dignity to the moſt vulgar and obvieus 
truths, I haye heard, indeed, that your 
countrymen are leſs ſenſi ble of the beau. 
ty of your genius and ſtyle than any of 
their neighbours. What has ſo much 
their taſte ? 

FENELON. 

That which depraved the taſte of the 
Romans after the age of Auguitus ; an 
immoderate Jove of wit, of paradox, of 
refinement, The works of their writers, 
like the faces of their women, mult be 
3 and adorned with artificial em- 

lliſhments, to attract their regards ; 
and thus the natural beauty of both is 
loſt. But it is no wonder if few of 
them eſteem my Telemachus; as the 
maxims I have principally inculcated 
there are thought by many inconſiſtent 
with the grandeur of their monarchy, 
and with the ſplendour of a reſined and 
opulent nation. They ſeem generally to 
be falling into opinions, that the chief | 
end of ſociety is to procure the pleaſures 
of luxury; that a nice and elegant taſte of 
voluptuous enjoyments is the 8 
of merit; and that a king, who is gal- 
lant, magnificent, liberal, who builds 
a fine palace, who furniſhes it well with 
good ſtatues and pictures, who encou- 
rages the fine arts, and makes them ſub- 
ſervient toeyery modiſh vice, who has a 
reſtleſs ambition, a perfidious policy, 
and a fpirit of conqueſt, is better for 
them than a Numa, or a Marcus Auvre- 
lius. Whereas to check the exceſſes of 
luxury, thoſe exceſſes I mean which en- 
feeble the ſpirit of a nation; to eaſe the 
people, as much as is poſſihl;, of the 
— of taxes; to Sue the bleſ· 

ngs o ce and tranquillity, vhent 
— obtained wink re or dike! 
nour; to make them trugal, and hardy, 
and maſculine in the temper of their bo- 
dies and minds,that theymaybe the fitter 
forwarwhenever itdoes come upon them; 
but above all, to watch diligently over 
their morals, and diſcqurage whatever 
may defile or corrupt them; is the great 
bulineſs of government, and ought to be 
in all circumſtances the principal object 
of a wiſe legiſlature. Unqueſtionably 
that is the happieſt country whith has 
moſt virtue in it: and to the eye of ſaber 
reaſon the Swiſs canton is a much 


nobler (tate than the kingdom of mo 


deprav 
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if it has more li „ better morals, a 

more ſettled tranquillity, more mode- 

ration in proſperity, and more firmaeſs 

in danger. 
7 PLATO. 

Your notions are juſt; and if 
country rejects them, ſhe will not long 
hald the rank of the firfl nation in Eu- 
o Her declenſion is begun, her 
ruin approaches. For, omitting all other 
arguments, can a ſtate be well ſerved, 
when the raiſing of an opulent fortune 
in it's ſervice, and making a ſplendid 
uſe of that fortune, is a diſtinction more 
envied than any which ariſes from inte- 
grity in office, or public ſpirit in go- 
vernment? Can that ſpirit, which is the 
parent of national pn continue 
vigorous and diffuſwe, where the de- 

| fire of wealth, for the ſake of a luxury 
which wealth alone can ſupport, and 
an ambition aſpiring, not to glory, but 
to profit, are the predominant paſſions ? 
If it exiſt in a king, or a miniſter of 
ſtate, how will either of them find, 
among people ſo diſpoſed, the neceſſary 


inſtruments to execute his great deſigns; 


or rather, what obſtruction will he not 
find, from the continual oppoſition of 
private intereſt to publick ? But if, on 
the contrary, a court incline to tyranny, 
what a facility will be given by theſe 
diſpoſitions to that evil purpoſe ! How 
ms with minds relaxed by the 
enervating eaſe and ſoftneſs of luxury, 
have vigour to oppoſe it ! Will not moſt 
of them lean to ſervitude, as their natu- 
ral flate ; as that in which the extrava- 
t and inſatiable cravings of their arti- 
Ficial wants may beſt be gratified, at the 
charge of a bountiful maſter, or by the 
ſpoils of an enſlaved and ruined people ? 
hen all tenſe of public virtue is thus 
fleſtroyed, will not fraud, corruption, 
and avarice, or the oppoſite workings of 


/ 


DIALOGUE lv. 
MR, ADDISON—DR, SWIFT. 


DR. SWIFT. . 

Lhe re l-chb 2 2 — 
O exceedingly inclined to the foo 
(a — or ladyſhip, 99 as 
moſt other ladies of very great qua- 
lity, is frequently in) when ſhe, made 
you @ miniſter of ſlate, and my @ di- 
wine 
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court-fa&tions to bring diſgraceon each 
other, ruin armies fleets without the 
help of an enemy, and give up the in. 
dependence of the nation to foreigners, 
after having betrayed it's liberties to z 
king? AU theſe miſchiefs you ſaw at. 
tendant on that luxury, which ſome mo. 
dern philoſophers account (as I am in- 
formed) the higheſt good to a ſtate! e 
Time will ſhew, that their doctrines are a 
pernicious to ſociety, pernicious to go. 


a oo Gam modo oc 


vernment ; that yours, tempered | 
and moderated ſo as to render them n 
more practicable in the preſent circun. tl 
ſtances of your country, are wiſe, ſalu- fi 
tary, and deſerving of the general thanks al 
of mankind. But, left you ſhould think, ti 
from the praiſe I have given you, that 15 
flattery can find a place in Elyſium, al fr 


low me to lament, with the tender for. 
row of a friend, that a man io ſuperior 
to all other follies could give into the 
reveries of a Madam Guyon, a diſ- 
trated enthuſiaſt, How ſtrange was it 
to ſee the two great lights of France, you 
and the biſhop of Meaux, engaged in 2 
controverſy, whether a maduuman ven 
a beretict or a ſaint ! 
FENELON, 

I confeſs my own weakneſs, and the 
ridiculouſneſs of the diſpute. But did 
not your warm imagination carry you 
alſo into ſome reveries about divine love, 
in which you talked unintelligibly even 
to yourlelt ? 


PLATO. 
1 fait ſomething more than I was able 
to expreſs. 
FENELON. 


I had my feelings too, as fine and a4 
lively as <5 wag But we ſhould both 


have done better to have avoided thoſe Y 
ſubje&s in which ſentiment took ths ver. 
place of reaſon. mig 
as 1 

the 

flats 

kno 

brot 

alk 

me. 

you 

ADDISON, that 

I muſt confeſs, we were both of us the | 

out of our elements. But you don't 

mean to inſinuate, that all would have H 
been right, if oup deſtinigs had been re- 2 
yerſed ? rl: 
Wan 
coul 


SWIFT. 
Yes, I do,-You would have _” 
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an excellent biſhop ; and I ſhonld have 
verned Great Britain, as I did Ire- 
find, with an abſolute ſway, while I 
talked of nothing but liberty, property, 
and ſo forth. 
ADDISON, 

You governed the mob of Ireland ; 
but I never underſtood that you govern- 
ed the kingdom. A nation and a mob 
are very different things. 

SWIFT, 
Ay; fo you fellows that have no ge- 
nius for politicks may ſuppoſe. But 
there are times when, by ſea:onably put- 
ting himſelf at the head of the mob, an 
able man may get at the head of the na- 
tien. Nay, there are times, when the 
nation irlelk is a mob, and ought to be 
treated as ſuch by a ſkilful obſerver. 
ADDISON. 
T don't deny the truth of your propo- 


fit on. But is there no danger that, from 


the natural vici ſſitudes of human affairs, 
the favourite of the mob ſhould be 
mobbed in his turn ? | 

SWIFT. 

Sometimes there may : but I riſqued 
it; and it anſwered my purpoſe. Aſk the 
lord lieutenants, who were forced to 
pay court to me inſtead of my courting 
them, whether they did not feel my ſu- 
print And it I could make myſelf 
o conſiderable, when I was only a dirty 
dean of St. Patrick's, without a ſeat in 
either houſe of parliament ; what ſhould 
F liave done, it fortune had placed me 
mEngland, unencumbered with a gown, 
and in a fituation that would have en- 
abled me to make myſelf heard in the 
houſe of lords or of commons? 

ADDISORX. 

You would undoubtedly have done 

very marvellous acts! Perhaps you 


might then have been as zealous a whig 


as my Lord Wharton himſelf. Or, it 
the whigs had unhappily offended be 
flateſmar, as they ad y doftor, who 
knows whether you might not have 
brought in the pretender ? Pray let me 
alk you one queſtion between you and 
me. If your great talents had raiſed 
you to the office of firſt miniſter under 
that prince, would you have tolerated 
the Proteſtant religion, or not ? 
SWIFT, 


Ha! Mr. Secretary; are you witty 


upon me ? Do you think, becauſe Sun- 
derland took a fancy to make you a great 
man in the ſtate, that he, or his maſter, 
6wuld make you as great in wit, as na- 


ture made me? No, no; wit is like 
grace, it muſt be given from above. You 
can no more get that from the king, 
than my lords the biſhops can the other. 
And, though I wilt own you had ſome, 
yet delieve me, my geod friend, it was 
no match for mine. I think you have 
not vanity enough in. your nature, to 
pretend to a competition in that point 
with me. 
ADDISON., 

J have been told by my friends that 
I was rather too modeſt. S0 I will not 
determine this diſpute for myſelf ; but 
refer it to Mercury, the God of wit, 
who fortunately happens to be coming 
this way, with a ſoul he has brought to 
the ſhades. ; ; 

Hail, divine Hermes! a queſtion of 
precedence, in the claſs of wit and hu- 
mour over which you preſide, having 
ariſen between me and my countryman 
Dr. Swift, we beg leave - 

MERrcunry—Dr. Swift, I rejoice to 
ſee you—How does my old lad? how 
does honeſt Lemuel Gulliver? Haye you 
been in Lilliput lately, or in the Sing 
land, or with your good nurſe Glum- 
dalclitch ? Pray when did you eat a 
with Lord Peter ? Jo Jack as mad ſtill as 
ever? I hear that, ſince you publiſhed 
the hiſtory of his caſe, the poor fellow, 
wy more gentle uſage, is almoſt got well. 
It he had but more food, he would be 
as much in his ſenſes as brother Martin 
himſelf. But Martin, they tell me, has 
lately ſpawned a ſtrange brood of Me- 
thodiſts, Moravians, 8 
who are madder than ever Jack was in 
his worſt days. It is a great pity you 
are not alive again, to make a new edi- 
tion of your Tale of the Tub for the uſe 
of theſe fellows.— Mr. Addiſon, I beg 
your pardon : I ſhould have ſpoken to 
you fooner ; but I was fo ftruck with the 
ſight of my old friend the doctor, that I 
forgot for a time the reſpects due to 
ou. 

; SWIFT. 

Addiſon, I think our diſpute is de- 
cided, before the judge has heard the 
cauſe, 

ADDISON., 

IT own it is, in your favour but 

MrxcuRy—Don't be diſcouraged, 
friend Addiſon. Apollo perhaps would 
have given a different judgment. I am 
a wit, and à rogue, and a foe to all 
dignity. Swiſt and I naturally like one 
another, He worſhips me more t 

Jupiter, 


* 
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iter, and I honour him more than 
amer. But yet, I aſſure you, I have 
= great value for you.— Sir Roger de 
Covertcy, Will Honeycomb, Will Wim- 
bk, the country gentleman in the Free- 
holder, and twenty more characters, 
draven with the fineſt ſtrokes of unaf- 
fected wit and humour in your admita- 
ble writings, have obtained for you a 
high place in the claſs of my authors, 
though not quite ſo high a one as that 
ef the dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps 
= might have got before him, if t 
A of _ nature and _ cautiouſ- 
ot judgment would have given 
vou — But, allowing that, - the 
toree and ſpirit of his wit he has really 
the advantage, how much does he yield 
to you in all the elegant graces ; in the 
fine touches of delicate ſentiment ; in 
developing the ſecret ſprings of the ſaul; 
in ſhewing the mildlights and ſhades of 
a character; in diſtinctly marking each 
line, and every ſoft gradation of tints, 
which would eſcape the common eye ! 
Whoever painted like you the beautiful 
s of human nature, and brought 
out from under the ſhade even of 
the greateſt ſimplicity, or the moſt ridi- 
culous weakneftes ; ſo that we are forced 
to admire, and feel that we venerate, 
even while we are laughing Swift was 
able to do nothing that approaches to 
this. He could draw an ill face, or 
caricature a good one, with a maſter] 
hand: but there was all his power; and, 
if I be to ſpeak as a god, a worthleſs 
power it is. Yours is divine. It tends 


to exalt human nature. 
i Ne (1 SN 
1 ray, good ercu 1 
liberty to ſay a word fr yk o you 
think that my talent was not highly be- 


neficial to cerrect human nature ? Is 


whipping of no uſe, to mend naughty 
boys? - | 


: DIALOGUE V. 
IN CIRCE'S ISLAND *. 


" ULYSSES—CIRCE. 


CIRCE, 


V will go, then, Ulyſſes; but 


tell me without reſerve what 
carries you from me ? 


* N. B. This cannot be properly called a Dialogue of the Dead. But we have one of 
the fame kind among Cambray's Dialogues, between Ulyſſes and his companion Grillus, 
e enchantments of Circe; and two os three others, that att 
ſuppoſed to have paſſed dete / cen living perſon:. ; | 


when turned into a boar by the 


 MgercurRy—Men are generally net 
ſo patient of = ing as boys; and 4 
rough ſatirift is leldom known to mend 

em. Satire, like antimony, if it be 
uſed as a medicine, muſt be rendered 
leſs corroſive, Yours is often rank 
poiſon. But I will allow that you have 
done ſdme good in your way, though nat 
half ſo much as Addiſon did in his, 

- ADDISON. 

Mercury, I am ſatisfied. It matters 
little what rank you ailign me as a wit, 
if you give me the precedence as a friend 
and benefa&or to mankind, 

MERrcuRY—I pals ſentence on the 
writers, not the men. And my decree 
is this. When any hero is brought hi- 
ther, who wants to be humbled, let the 
taſk of lowering his arrogance be aſſign- 
ed to Swift. Ihe ſame good office ma 
be done to a philoſopher vain of his wiſ- 
dom and virtue, or to a bigot puffed up 
with ſpiritual pride. The dottor's dil- 
cipline willſoon convince the firſt, that, 
with all his boaſted morality, he is but 
a yahoo ; and the latter, that to be hoy, 
he muſt neceſſarily be humble. I would 
alſo have him apply his antzcoſmetick waſh 
to the painted face of female vanity; 
and his rod, which draws blood at every 
ſtroke, to the hard back of inſolent folly 
or petulant wit. But Addiſon ſhould 
be employed to comfort thoſe, whoſe 
delicate minds are dejected with too 
painful a ſenſe of ſome infirmities in 
their nature. To them he ſhould hald 
his fair and charitable mirrour ; which 
would bring to their fight their hidden 
excellences, and put them in a temper 
fit for Elyſium.— Adieu: continue w 
eſteem and love each other as you did in 
the other world, though you were of 
oppolite parties, and (what is ſtill more 
wonderful) rival wits, This alone is 
3 to entitle you both to Ely- 

um. ; 


| ULYSSES. 

Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs of hu- 

man nature. My heart will ſigh for 4 
country, It is an attachment whic 
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al my admiration of you cannot entire- 
ly overcome. 
CIRCE, | 

This is not all. I ve are 
afraid to declare your whole mind. But 
what, Ulyſſes, do you fear? my terrors 
are gone, The proudeſt deſs on 
earth, when ſhe has favoured a mortal 
as I have favoured you, has laid her di- 
vinity and power at his feet. 

ULYSSES, | 

It may be ſo, while there ill remains 
in her heart the tenderneſs of love, or 
in her mind the fear of ſhame. But 
you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar ſen- 
fations. 

CIRCE. 1 

J underſtand your eaution; it 
to your — and therefore, 2 
move all diffidence from you, I ſwear 
by Styx, I will do no manner of harm, 
either to you or your 'friends, for any 
thing which you ſay, however offenſive 
it may be to my love or my pride ; but 
will tend you — from my iſland with 
all marks of my friendſhip. Tell me 
now truly what pleaſures you hope to 
enjoy in the barren rock of Ithaca, which 
can compenſate for thoſe you leave in 
this paradife, exempt from all cares, 
and overflowing with all delights? 

ULYSSES. 

The pleafures of Virtue ; the ſupreme 
ha ppineſs of doing Here I do 
nothing. My mind is in a palſy: all 
it's facult;:s are benumbed. I long to 
return into action, that I may worthil 
employ thoſe talents which TI have cul- 
tivated from the earlieſt days of my 
youth. Toils and cares fright not me. 
They are the exerciſe of my ſoul; they 
keep it in health and in vigour. Give 
me again the fields of Troy, rather than 
theſe vacant groves. There I could 
reap the bright harveſt of glory ; here I 
am hid, like a coward, from the eyes 
of mankind, and begin to appear con- 
temptible in my own. The image of 
my former ſelf haunts and ſeems to up- 

raid me, whereſoever I go. I meet it 
under the gloom of every thade : it even 
intrudes itſelf into your preſence, and 
chides me from your arms. O goddeſs, 
unleſs you have power to lay that ſpirit, 
unleſs you can make me forget myſelf; 
I cannot be happy here, I ſhall every 
day be more ha. tor | 

M ie nnd good man, who 

ay not a wiſe man, whe 
bas ſpent all his youth in active life and 


* 
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gift of unfading 


a you have 


honourable danger, when he begins to" 
decline, be — to retire, and en- 
joy the reſt of his days in quiet and 
pleaſure? 


ULYSSES, , 

No retreat can be honourable toa wiſe 
and man, but in company with 
Muſes. Here I amdeprived of that ſa- 
cred ſociety. The Muſes will not in- 
habit the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and 
ſenſual pleaſure. How can I ſtudy, or 
think, while ſuch a number of beaſts 
(and the worſt beaſts are men turned 
into beafts) are howling, or roaring, or 
grunting, all about me? | 

CIRCE. 

There may be ſomething in this: but 
this, I know, is not all. You ſuppreſe 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon that draws you to 
Ithaca.,” There is another image be- 
ſides that of your former ſelf, which a 
— to you in this ifland ; which fol- 

you in your walks; which more 

particularlyinterpoſes ĩtſelf between you 
and me, and chides you from my arms. 
It is Penelope, Ulyſſes; I know it is. 
Don't pretend to deny it. You figh 
for Penelope in myboſom itſelf. —And 
yet ſhe is not an immortal.—She wow 
as I am, endowed by nature with 
th. Several years 
ve paſſed ſince hers has been faded. T 
might ſay without vanity, that in her 
beft days ſhe was never ſo handſome as 
I, But what is ſhe now ? 

ULYSSES, 

You have told me yourſelf, in a for- 
mer converſation, when I enquired of 
— about her, that ſhe is faithful to my 
tvve 


and as fond of me now, after 
abſence, as at the time 
when I left her to go to Troy. I left 
her in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
How much muſt her conftancy have 
been tried fince that time! how merito- 
rious is her fidelity] Shall I reward her 
with fal ſehood? ſhall I forget my Pene- 
lopey who cannot forget me; who has 
no pleaſure ſo dear to her as the remem- 
brance of me; f 
- CIRCE, 

Her love is preſerved by the conti- 
nual hope cf your ſpeedy return. Take 
that hope from her. Let your compa- 
nions return; and let her know that you 
have fixed your abode with me, that 
xed it for ever. Let her 

now that ſhe is free to diſpoſe as ſhe 

pak oth han * Son 
my picture to her; bi com i 
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with her own face If all this does not 
cure her of the remains of ker pathon, 
if you don't hear of her marrying Eury- 
machus in a twelvemonth, I underſtand 
nothing of womank ind. 
ULYSSES, 
O cruel goddeſs! why will you fore 
me to tell you truths I defire to conceal ? 
It, by ſuch unmerited, ſuch barbarous 
uſage, I could loſe her heart, it would 
break mine. How ſhould I be able to 
endure the torment of thinking that I 
had wronged ſuch a wife,? What could 
make me amends for her being no 
longer mine, for her being another s! 
Don't frown, Circe ; I — own (ſince 
you will have me ipeak) I mult own 
you could not.— With all your pride of 
immortal beauty, with all your magical 
charms to aſſiſt thoſe of nature, you are 
not ſo powerful a charmer as the. You 
feel dere, and you give it; but you have 
never felt owe, nor can you inſpire it. 
Howcan I love one who would have de- 
graded me into a beaſt ? Penelope raiſed 
me into a hero. Her love ennobled, in- 
vigorated, exalted my mind, She bade 


me go to the ſiege of Troy, though the 


porting with me was worle than death to 
rlelt. She bade meexpole myſelf there 
to all the perils of war, among the fore- 
molt heroes of Greece, though her poor 


heart ſunk andtrembled at everythought 


of thoſe perils, and would have given all 
it's on blood to ſave a drop-of-mine. 
Thentherew\s ſuch a conformity in all 
our inclinations! When Minerva was 
teaching me the leſſons of wiidomy ſhe 
delighted to be preſent ; ſhe heard, ſhe 
retained, ſhe gave them back to me, 
ſoftened and ſweetened with the peculiar 
graces of her own mind. hen we 
unbent 2 with the ”__ of 
oetry; when we read together the poems 
2 Orpheus, Muſæus, — Linus, with 
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MERCURY — AN ENGLISH DUELLIST — A NORTH- AMERICAN 
TINT SAVAGE. 


THE DUELLIST. 
ERCURY, Charon's boat is on 
the other ſide ot the water. Al- 
low me, before it retur , to have ſome 
converſation with the North- American 
bavage, whom you brought hither with 
me. I never before ſaw one of that ſpe- 


— 
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what taſte did ſhe diſcern every excel. 
lence in them ! My feelings were dull, 
compared to hers. She ſeemed herlctt 
to be the Muſe who had inſpired thoſe 
verſes, and had tuned their lyres to in- 
fuſe into the hearts of mankind the lo 
of wiſdom and virtue, and the fear of the 
ds. How beneficent was ſhe, how ten- 
er to my people | what care did ſhe take 
to inſtruct them in all the finer arts; to 
relieve the neceſſities of the ſickand aged; 
to ſuperintend the education of children; 
to do my ſubjects every good office of 
kind interccſhon ; to lay before me their 
wants ; to mediate for thoſe who were 
objects of mercy ; to ſue for thoſe who 
deſerved the favours of the crown 
And ſhall I banith myſelf for ever from 
ſuch a comfort? ſhall I give up her ſo- 
ciety for the brutal joys of a ſenſual 
life ; keeping, indeed, the form of a man, 
but having loſt the human ſoul, or at 
leaſt all it's noble and godlike powers? 
Oh! Circe, it is impoſlible ; I cannot 
bear the thought. 
CIRCE, 

Be gone—don't imagine that I ak 
you to itay a moment longer. The daugh- 
ter of the ſun is not ſo mean-ſpirited, as 
to ſolicit a mortal to ſhare her happinels 
with her. It is a happineſs which I find 
you cannot enjoy. I pity and deſpiſe 
you. All you have ſaid ſeems to mea 
jargon of ſentiments fitter for a filly 
woman than a great man, Go, read, 
and ſpin too, * pleaſe with your 
wife. I forbid you to remain another 
day in my iſland. You ſhall have a 
fair wind to carry you from it. After 
that, may * — that Neptune can 
raiſe, purſue and overwhelm you |!—Be 
gone, I ſay; quit my ſight. 

Great goddeſs, I obey—but remen- 

reat s, 10 
ber your oath, 


r 


eies. He looks v imly.— Pray, 
* Sir, what is wr tne? 
« you ſpeak Engliſh.” 
| SAVAGE. 

Yes, I learnt it ir my childhood, 
having been bred for ſome years among 
the Engliſh at New York, But, 3 


© @ < & @f F.. At. die rac oO x 
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Ins a man, I returned to my valiant 
countrymen, the Mohawks ; and havin 
been villainouſſy cheated by one © 
rs in the ſale of ſome rum, I never 
cared to have any thing to do with them 
afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet 
for them with the reſt of my tribe in the 


late war againſt France, and was killed 


while I was out upon a ſcalping party. 
But I died very well ſatisfied : for my 
brethren were victorious ; and, before I 
was ſhot, I had gloriouſly ſcalped ſeven 
men, and five women and children, In 
a former war I had periormed ſtill 
eater exploits. My name is The 
ly Bear; it was given me to exprels 

my fierceneſs and valour. 

DUELLIST, 

"Bloody Bear, J reipe& you, and am 
much your humble ſervant. My name 
is Tom Puſhwell, very well known at 
Arthur's. I ama gentJeman by mybirth, 


and by profeſſion a gameſter and man 


of honour. © I have killed men in fair 

fighting, in honourable ſingle combat; 

but don't underſtand cutting the throats 

of women and children, | 
SAVAGE. 

Sir, that is our way of making war. 
Every nation has it's cuſtoms. But, by 
the grimneſs of your countenance, and 
that hole in your breaſt, I preſume you 
were killed, as I was, in ſome ſcalping 

. How happened it that' your ene- 
my did not take off your ſcalp? 
' BVELLIST, 

Sir, T was killed in a duel. A friend 
of mine had lent me a ſum of money. 
After two or three years, being in =” 
want himſelf, he aſked me to pay him. 
I thought his demand, which was ſome- 
what peremptory, an affront to my ho- 
nour; and rag 4 & a challenge. We 
met in Hyde Park. The fellow could 
not fence : I was abſoJutely the adroiteſt 
ſword{man in England. So I gave him 
three or four wounds; but at laſt he ran 
upon me with ſuch impetuoſity, that he 
put me out of my play, and I could not 
prevent him from whipping me through 
the lungs. I died the next | as a man 
of honour ſhould, without any ſniveling 
lizns of contrition or repentance : and he 
will follow me ſoon ; for his ſurgeon has 
declared his wounds to be mortal. It 
is faid that his wife is dead of grief, 
and that his family of ſeven children 
will be undone by his death. So I am 
well revenged ; and that is a comfort, 


For my part, I had no wife -I always 
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hated marriage: my whore will take 


good care of herſelf, and my children 
_— for at the Foundling Hoſ- 


ital, 
F SAVAGE, : 
Mercury, I won't go in a boat with 
that fellow. He has murdered his coun- 
trymen ; he has murdered his friend: I 


ſay poſitively, F won't go in a boat with 


I can ſwim like a duck. 
MERCURY. 
Swim over the Styx! it muſt not be 


that fellow. Iwill ſwim over the river : 


done; it is againſt the laws of Pluto's 
empire. You muſt go in the boat, and 


be quiet. 
| SAVAGE, ' 
Don't tell me of laws. I am a Sa- 


vage: I value no laws. Talk of laws 
to the Engliſhman : there are laws in his 
cou 


72 and yet you ſee he did not re- 
em; for they could never allow 


nt 
dt 
Fim to Kill his fellow - ſubject in time of 


ace, becauſe he aſked him to pay a 
bt. I know, indeed, that the Engliſh 


are a barbarous nation; but they cannot 
poſſibly be ſo brutal as to make ſuch 
things lawful. 


MERCURY, 
You reaſon well againſt him. But 


how comes it that you are ſo offended 
with murder; you, who have frequent- 
ly maſſacred women in their fleep, and 
children in the cradle ? 


SAVAGE, 


n Inever 
ki ny own countrymen; I never 
killed har fricnd. —Here, take my blan- 
ket, and let it come over in the boat ; 
but ſeg that the murderer does not fit 
upon it, or touch it, If he does, I will 
burn it inſtantly in the fire I tes yonder. 
Farewell am determined to twin oy 

the water, —_ 


\. MERCURY... | 
By this touch ot my wand, I deprive 


thee of all thy ſtrength, Swim now, if 
thou canſt. 


SAVAGE, 
This is a potent enchanter,—Reſtorg 


me my ſtrength, and I promile to obey 
— c 


2 MERCURY. 
I reſtore it ; but be orderly, and do as 


I bid you ; otherwiſe worſe will befall 


you. 


DUELLIST, i 
Mereury, leave him to me, I'll tutor 


him for you.—“ Sirrah — doſt 
thou pretend to be aſhamed of my 


E © company ? 


/ * 
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© company? doſt thou know that I have 
© kep the beſt company in England? 
SAVAGE. 

I know thou aft a ſcoundrel. Not pay 
thy debts! Kill thy friend who lent thee 
—_ for aſk ing thee for it! Get out 
of my light. I will drive thee into 
Styx. WAY I 
MERCURY. _ | 

Stop—T command . thee. No yio- 
lence—Talk to him calmly, 
SAVAGE. 

I muſt obey thee.— Well, Sir, let me 
know what merit 
© duce you into 
q could” you do? 


company ? What 


DUELLIST. k 


I gamed, as I told you, —Beſides 


Sir, 
J kept a good table, I cat as well as 
any man either in England or France. 
SAVAGE. 
Eat ! Did you ever eat the liver of a 
Frenchman, or his leg, or his ſhoulder ? 
ere is fine eating ! I have eat twenty. 
y table was always well ſerved. 
wife was eſteemed the beſt cook for the 
dreſſing of man's fleſh in all North 
erica. You will not pretend to com- 
pare your eating with miue? ; 
. „ DUELLIST, "> 
I danced very finely, 
pan no I ENNIS 
II dance with thee for thy ears.—I 


can dance all day long, I can dance the 


War- dance with mort ſpirit than any 
man of my nation. Let us {ce thee be- 
in it. 
as Mercury ſtruck thee with his en- 
fecbling rod ? or art thou aſhamed to let 
us ſee how aukward thou art? If he 


, would permit me, I would teach thee to 
ce in a way that thou haſt never yet 


learnt. But what elſe canſt thou do, 
thou bragging raſcal? —__ 
; DUELLIST. 
O heavens! muſt I bear this! What 
can Ido with this feliow ? I have neither 


ou had to mtro-: 


ow thou ſtand'it like. a poſt i 


ſword or piſtol. And his ſhade fees 
to be twice as ſtrong as mine. | 
MERCURY. | 

You mult anſwer his queſtions. It 
was your awn dehre to have a converſa. 
tion with him, He is not well bred ; 
but he will tell you ſome truths, which 
you mult neceſſarily hear when you 
come before Rhadamanthus. He aſbed 
you what you could do beſides eating 


© * 


4 DUELIAST. 
L ſang very agreeably, 
| SAVAGE; | 
Let me hear you ſing your degth ſong, 
or the war ap. T chal nge you to 
ſing, --Come, begin.— The fellow is 


mute. Mercury, this is a fiar--He has 
us nothing but les, Let me pull 
out his tongue. | 
The lie ei gan; a5 alas! 148 
given me 
not . You . dif. 
e to mily ot the Pulbwells ! 
This indeed-is damnation. - 
© MERCURY. - 
Here, Charon, take theſe two $a- 
vages to your care. far the bar- 
bariſm of the Mohawk will excuſe his 


horrid acts, I leave Minas. to judge. 


But what can be ſaid far the other, tor 


the Engliſhman : The cuſtom of du- 
elling? A bad e but 
here it cannot avail, The ſpirit that 
urged him to draw his ſword againſt his 
friend is not that of hozowr ; it is the 
{pirit of the Furies, and tg them ke 
e 
AVAGE. 


k ; $ 2 
If he is to be puniſhed for his wick- 
edneſs, turn him over to me. I per- 
fectly underſtand the art af tormentin 
Sirrah, I begin my work. with this 44 
on your breech. | 
| DUELLIST, 


O my hopour, my honour, 
rfany ar ben allen}? 


DIALOGUE vu. 
PLINY THE ELDER—PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


PLINY THE ELDER. 
HE account that you give me, 
nephew, of your behaviour, amid 
the terrors and perils that accompanied 
the firſt eruption of Veſuvius, does not 


vv. c. Plinii Epil. I. vi, Epiſt, 40. 


pleaſe me much. There was more of 
vanity in it than of true magnanimity, 
Nothing is t that is unnatural 

affected. When the earth was ſhaking 
beneath you; when the whole heaven 


F 
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was darkened with ſulphureaus clouds; 
when all nature ſcemed falling into it's 
final deſtruction; to be re * Livy, 
and making extract, was an abturd at- 
fectation. To meet danger with cou- 
rage, is manly z but to be inſenũble of 
it, is brutal ſtupidity ; and to pretend 
inſenſibility where it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
is ridiculous falſeneſs. When you after - 
wards refuſed to leave your aged mother, 
and ſave yourſelt without her, you in- 
deed ated nobly, It was alſo becom- 
ing 2 Roman, to keep up her ſpirits, 
amidit all the horrors of that tremendous 
ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf undiſmayed. 
But the real merit and glory of this 

of your bekaviour is ſunk by the other, 
which gives an air of oitentation 
vanity to the whole. . 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, 

That vulgar minds ſhould conſider 
my attention tomy ſtudies in ſuch a con- 
junfure as unnatural and affected, I 
ſhould not much wonder. But that you 
would blame it as fuch, I did not a 1 
hend; you, whom no buſineſs — 
parate from the Muſes; you, who ap- 
proached nearer to the ficry ſturm, and 
died by the ſuffocating heat of the ya- 
pour. 

PLINY. THE ELDER. 

I died in doing my duty *. Let me 
recall to your remembrance all the par- 
ticulars; and then you ſhalljudge your- 
ſelf on the difference of your behaviour 
and mine. I was the prefect of the 
Roman fleet which then lay at Miſenym, 
On the firſt account” I received of the 
rery unuſual cloud that appeared in the 
air, I ordered a veſſel to carry me out 
to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, that I 
might the better obſerve the phznome- 
ton, and endeavour to diſcover it's na- 
ture and cauſe. Thig I did as a philo- 
lopher; and it was a curioſity proper 
ad natural to an inquiſitive mind, I 
offered to take you with me, and ſurely 
= ihould have gone; for Livy might 

ave been read at any other time, and 
ch ſpectacles are not frequent. When 
| came out from my houſe, I found all 
fe inhabitants of Miſenum flying to the 
a. That I might aſſift them, and all 
ers who dwelt on the coaſt, I imme- 
lately commanded the whole fleet to 
put _ — _ with it all 5 the 
My ot Naples, ſteerin icularly to 
le parts of the nay wr the dan- 


® V. Epiſt. 
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— ople were endeayouring to eſcape 
with the molt trepidation, I hus I hay - 
pily preſerved ſome thouſands of Lives; 
nating at the fame time, with an un- 
ſhaken compoſure and freedom of mind, 
the ſeveral phænomena of the eruption. 
Toward night, as we approached to the 
foot of Mount Veſuvius, ou. rallies 
were covered with aſhes, the ſhowers af 
which grew continually hotter and hot- 
ter; then pumice ſtones, and burnt and 
broken Fyrites, began to fall on our, 
heads; and we were topped by the obſta- 
cles which the ruins ofthe vulcayo 
ſuddenly formed, by falling into the ſea, 
and almoſt filling it up, on that part af 
the coaſt. I then commanded my pilot 
to ſteer to the villa of my friend Fom- 
ponianus, which, you know, was ſitu- 
ated in the inmoſt receſs of the bay. 
The wind was very favourable to carry | 
me thither, but would nat allow him 
to put off from the ſhore, as he was de- 
ſirous to do. We were therefore con- 
ſtrained to paſs the night in his bouſe. 
The family watched, and I ſlept; till 
the heaps of pumice ſtones, which in- 
ceiſantly fell trom the clouds that had 
by this time been impelled to that fide 
ot the bay, roſe ſo high in the area of 
the apartment I lay in, that, if I had. 
ſtaid any longer, I could not have 
out; and the carthquakes were ſo v.a- 
lent, as to threaten every moment the 
fall of the houſe. We therefore thought 
it more ſafe to go inta the open airy 
guarding gur heads, as well as we were 
able, with pillows tied upon them. The 
wind continuing contrary, and the ſea 
very rough, we allremained on the ſhore, 
till the deſcent of a ſulphureous and fi 
vapour ſuddenly oppreſſed my weak 
lungs, and put an end tb my life. In 
all this, I hope that I acted as the duty 
of my ſtation required, and with true 
magnanimity. But on this occaſion 
and in many other parts of your con- 
duct, I mult ſay, my dear nephew, there 
was a mixture of vanity blended =o 
your virtue, which impaired. and dif- 
1 it, Without that, you would 
ave been one of the worthieſt men 
whom Rome has ever uced : for 
none excelled you in ſincbre integrity of 
heart and greatneſsof ſentiments. Why, 
would you loſe the ſubſtance of glory, 
by. ſeeking the ſhadow ? Your clo- 
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quence had, I think, the ſame fault as 
your manners; it was generally too af- 
feticd. You profeſſed to make Cicero 
your guide and pattern. But when one 
reads his panegyrick upon j ulius Cæſar, 
in his oration tor Marcellus, and yours 
upon Trajan; the firſt ſeems the genu- 
ine language of truth and nature, raiſed 


and dignified with all the majeſty of the 


moſt ſublime oratory : the latter appears 
the harangue of a florid rhetorician, more 
deſirous to „bine, and to ſet off his own 
wit, thaa to extol the great man whole 
yirtues he was praiſing. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER. 

F will not queſtion your judgment 
either of my life or my writings. They 
might both have been better, if I had 
not been too ſolicitous to render them 
perfect. Ir is perhaps fome excuſe for 
the affectation of my ſtyle, that it was 
the faſhion of the age in which I wrote, 
Even the eloquence of Tacitus, how- 
ever nervous and ſublime, was not unaf- 
ſected. Mine indeed was more diffuſe, 
and the ornaments of it were more taw- 
dry; but his laboured conciſeneſs, the 


conſtant glowof his diction, and pointed 
' brilliancy of his ſentences were no leſs 


wnatural. Ons principal cauſe of this 
I ſuppoſe to have been, that, as we de- 
ſpaired ofexcellingthe two great matters 
of oratory, Cicero and Livy, in their 
own manner, we took up another; which 
to many appeared mere ſhining, and 
gave our compolitions a more original 
air. But it is mortifying to me to ſay 
much on this ſubject. Permit me there- 


fore to reſume the contemplation of that 
on which our converſation turned be. 
fore. What a direful calamity was the 
eruption of Veſuvius, which you have 


been deſeribing! Don't you remember 


the beauty of that fine coaſt, and of the 
mountain itſelf, before it was torp with 
the violence of thoſe internal fires, that 
forced their way through it's ſurface? 
The foot of it was covered with corn. 
fields and rich meadows, interſperſed 
with ſplendid villas and magnificent 
towns: the fides of it were cloathed 
with the beſt vines in Italy. How quick, 
how unexpected, how terrible, was the 
change! All was at once overwhelmed 
with aſhes, cinders, broken rocks, and 
fiery torrents, preſenting to the eye the 
— diſmal ſcence of horror and deſola- 
tion | 
PLINY .THE ELDER. 

You paint it very truly.— But has it 
never occurred to your philoſophical- 
mind, that this change is a ſtriking em- 


blem of that which muſt happen, by the 


natural courſe of things, to every rich, 
luxurious ſtate ! While the inhabitants 
of it are ſank in voluptuouſneſs, while 
all is finiting n them, and they 
imagine that no eyil, no danger, is 
nigh; the latent ſeeds of deſtruction are 


, fermenting within; till, breaking out 


on a ſudden, they hy waſte all their 

opulence, all their boat ed delights ; and 

leave them a fad monument ot the fata 

_— of internal tempeſts and convul- 
ons. 
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\ CORTEZ. a ä 
Sit poſſdlez Lula Penn, that you 


ſnould ſeriouſly compare your glory 
with mine! the planter of a ſmall colo- 
ny in North- America preſume to- vie 
with the conqueror of the great Mexican 
empire 3 , 
Se PENN, 

Friend, I pretend to no glory—the 
Loay preſerve me from it All glory 
is it ;z—but this I fay, that I was bs 
inſtrument in a more glorious work than 
that performed by thee ; incamparably 
more glorious, + | 


FERNANDO CORTEZ—WILLIAM PENN, 


CORTEZ. 

Doſt thou not know, William Penn, 
that, with leſs than ſix hundred Spaniſh 
foot, eighteen horſe, and a few {mall 
pieces ot canon, I fought and defeated 
innumerable armies of _ brave men; 
dethroned an emperor, who had been 
raiſed to the throne by his valour, and 


excelled all his countrymen in the ſci- 


ence of war, as much as they exce 

all the reſt öf the Weſt India nations? 
that I made him my priſoner, in his own 
capital; and after he had been depoſed 
and flain by his ſubjects, vanquiſhed = 
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wol Guatimozin, his ſucceſſor, and 
accompliſhed my conqueſt of the whole 
empire of Mexico, which I loyally an- 
nexed to the Spaniſh crown? Dolt thou 
not know, that, in doing theſe wonder- 
ful acts, I ſhewed as much courage as 
Alexander the Gfeat, as much pru- 


dence as Cæſar? that, by my policy, 1 


ranged under my banners go — 
commonwealth of Tlaſcala,and brought 
then to aſſiſt me in ſubduing the Mex- 
icans, though with the loſs of their own 
beloved independence? and that, to con- 
fammate my glory, when the governor 
of Cuba, Velaſquez, would have taken 
my command from me, and f(acrificed 
me to his envy and jealouſy, I drew 
from him all his forces, and joined them 
to my own, ſhewing myſelf as ſuperior 
to all other Spaniards as I was to the 
Indians ? - 
PENN. 

I know very well that thou waſt as 
fierce as 2 lion, and as ſubtle as a ſer- 
peut. The devil, perhaps, may place 
thee as high i his black liſt of beroes as 
Alexander or Cæſar. It is not my bu- 
linefs to interfere with him in ſettling 
thy rank. But hark thee, friend Cor- 
tez— What right had thou, or had the 
king of Spain himſelf, to the Mexican 
empire? Anſwer me that, if thou canſt. 

CORTEZ, 
The pope gave it to my maſter. 
PENN, 

The devil offered to give our Lord 
all the kingdoms of the earth; and I 
_ the pope, as his vicar, gave thy 
maſter this: in return for hic 
den and worſhipped him, like an ido- 
later as he was. But ſuppoſe the high 

rieft of Mexico had taken it into his 
ad to give Spain to Motezuma, would 
his grant have been good ? 
CORTEZ, 

Theſe are queſtions of caſuiſtry, 
which is not the buſineſs of a ſoldier 
to decide. We leave that to gownimen. 
But pray, Mr. Penn, what right had 
you to the province you ſettled ? 


. PENN, 

Ah honeſt right of fair purchaſe. 
We gave the native ſavages ſome things 
they wanted, and they in return gave us 
lands they did not want, All was ami- 
cably agreed on, not a drop of blood 
ſhed to (tain our acquiſition, 

CORTEZ, 

I am afraid there was a little fraud in 

ihe purchaſe, Thy followers, William 


— %%%%%ͥͤ*»*„:::···  oo_— ooo 


dire act was done. 


he fell 


Penn, are ſaid to think cheating in a 
quiet and ſober way no mortal | 
PENN. : 

The ſaints are always calumniated by 
the ungodly. But it was a fight which an 
angel might contemplate with delight, 
to Þehold the colony I ſettled! to fee us 
living with the Indians like innocent 
lambs and taming the ferocity of their 
barbarous manners by the gentleneſs of 
ours! to ſee the whole country, which 
before was an uncultivated. wilderneſs, ' 
rendered as fertile and fair as the garden 
of Gop! O Fernando Cortez, Fernando 
Cortez! didſt thou leave the great em- 

ire of Mexico in that ſtate ? No, thou 
frat turned thoſe delightful and popu- 
lous regions into adelart, a deſart flood. 
ed with blood. Doſt thou not remem- 
ber that moſt infernal ſcene, when the 
nobleEmperorGuatimozin was ſtretched 
out by hy ſoldiers upon hot burning 
coals, to make him diſcover into what 
part of the lake of Mexico he had 
the royal treaſures ? Are not his groans 
ever — in the cars of thy conſci- 
ence? do not they rend thy hard heart, 
and ſtrike thee with more horror than 
the yells of the Furies? | 

CORTEZ. 

Alas ! I was not preſent when that 
I would have forbidden it. My nature 
was mild. | 

PENN, 

Thou waſt the captain of that band 
of robbers who did this horrid deed. 
The advantage they had drawn from 
thy counſels and conduct enabled them 
to commit it; and thy {kill ſaved them 
afterward from the vengeance that was 
due to ſo enormous a crime. The enra | 
Mexicans would have properly puniſhed 
them for it, if they had not had thee for 
their general, thou lieutenant of Satan 

CORTEZ. 

The ſaints I find can rail, William 
Penn. But how do you hope to pre- 
ſerve this admirable colony which you 
have ſettled ? Your people, you tell me, 
live like innocent lambs. . Ao there no 
wolves in North America, to devour 
thoſe lambs? But, if the Americans 
ſhould continue in perpetual peace with 
all your ſucceſſors there, the French will 
not. Are the inhabitants of Pennſyl- 
vania to make war againſt them with 
prayers and preaching ? It ſo, that gar- 
den of God, which you ſay you — 


planted, will undoubtedly be their prey 
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and they will take from you your pro- 
perty, your laws, and your religion. 
; PENN. 

The Lon p's will he done! TheLonp 
wilt defend us againſt the rage of our 
excmics, if it be his good plealure. 

CORTEZ. * 

Is this the wiſdom of a great legiſla- 
tor I have heard ſome vf your country- 
men compare you to Solon! Did Solon, 
think you, gives haus to a people and 
leave thoſe taws and that people at the 
mercy of every invader ? I he firſt buſi- 
meſs of legiſſature is, to provide a mili- 
tary ſtrength that may defend the whole 

em. It a houſe be built in a land of 
robbers, without agate taſhut, or a bolt 
or bar to ſecure it, what avails it how 


well proportĩoncd, or how commodious, 


the architecture of it may be ? Is it richly 
Furniſhed within ? the more it will tempt 
the hands of violence and of rapine ta 
Fire it's wealth. The world, William 
Penn, is all a land of robbers. Any 


ate or commonwealth erected — 


muſt be well fenced and ſecured by 
military inſtitutions; or, the happier it 
is in all other reſpects, the greater will 
be it's danger, the more ſpeedy it's de- 
ſcruction. Perhaps the neighbourin 
Engliſh colonies may for a while prote 
but that precarious ſecurity can- 
always — you. Your plan 
of government muſt be changed, or 
ir colony will be loſt, What I have 
Aire is alſo applicable to Great Britain 
itſelf. If an encreaſe of it's wealth be 
not acrompauicd with an encreaſe of it's 
force, that wealth will become the prey 
bf ſome of the neighbouring nations, in 
which the martial ſpirit is more preva- 
dent than the commercial. And what- 
ever praiſe may he due toit's civil inſti- 
tutions, if they are not guarded by a 
wiſe ſyſtem of military policy, they will 
de found of no value, being unable to 
prevent their own diſolution. 
PENN. 
Theſe are ſuggettions of human wiſ- 
dom. The doktrines I held were in- 


Fired; they came from above. 


CORTEZ. wo 
It is blaſphemy to ſay, that any fo 

rout come po the Fountain of l iſdum. 
Whatever is inconſiſtent with the great 
laws of nature, and with the neceflary 


ſtate of human ſociety, cannot pſi 


have been inſpired by God. Self. de. 
fence is as neceſſary to nations as to 
men. And ſhall particulars have a right 
which nations have not? True religion, 
William Penn, is the perfection of rea- 
ſon. Fanaticiſm is the diſgrace, the de- 
ſtruction of reaſon. * 


PENN. 

Though what theu ſayeſt ſhould be 
true, it does not come well from thy 
month. A Papi talk of reaſon ! Go to 
the Inquiſition, and tell he: of reafer, 
and the great laws of nature. They 
will broil thee, as thy loldters broiled the 
unhappy Guatimozin. Why doſt thou 
turn pale? Is it the name of the Inquiſ- 
tion, or the name of Guatimozin, that 
troubles and affrights thee ? O wretched 
man! who madeſt thyſelf a voluntary in- 
ſtrument to carry into a new-diſcoveret 
world that helliſh tribunal | Tremble 
and ſhake, when thou thinkeſt, that 
every murder the inquiſitors have com- 
mitted, every torture they have inflicted, 
on the innocent Indians, is originally 
owing to thee. Thou muſt anſwer to 
God for all their inhumanity, for all 
their injultice. What wouldit thou 
give to part with the renown of thy 
conqueſts, and ta have a conlcience as 
pure and windifturbed as mine ? 

, © CORTEZ, 

I feel the force of thy words. They 
oe me like daggers. I can never, 

ever be happy, while I retain any 
memory of the ills I have cauſed. 
Yet I thought I did right. I thought I 
laboured to advance the glory of God, 
and propagate in the remoteſt parts of 
the earth his holy religion. He will be 
merciful to well-deſigning and piousers 
ror. Thou alſo wilt have need of that 
gracious indulgence ; though not, [ 
own; io much as I. 

PENN, 

Alſk thy heart, whether ambition were 
not thy real motive, and zeal the pre- 
tence ? 

CORTEZ. 

Aſk thine, Whether thy zeal had no 
worldly views, and whether thou didſt 
believe all the nonſenſe of the ſect, at 
the head of which thou waſt pleaſed to 
become a legiſlator. Adieu Cell 
examination requires retirement. 
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DIALOGUE M. | 
MARCUS PORTIUS CATO—MESSALLA CORVINUS, 


CATO. 
H, Meſſalla !—is it then poſſible 
that what ſome of our country- 
mentell meſhould be true ? Is it poſſible 
that you could live the courtier of Oc- 
tavius, that you could accept of employ- 
ments.and honours from him, from t 
tyrant of your _—_—_— you, the brave, 
> noble-minded, virtuous Meſ- 
falla; you, whom, I remember, my 
ſon-in-law Brutus has frequently ex- 
tolled, as the moſt promiſing youth in 
Rome, tutored by philoſophy, trained 
up in arms, ſcorning all thole ſoft, etfe- 
minate pleaſures, that reconcile men to 
an eaſy and indolent ſervitude, fit for all 
the rougheſt taſks of honour and virtue, 
fit to live or to die a frerman? 
MESSALLA. 

Marcus Cato, Irevere both your life 
and your death; but the laſt, permit me 
to tell you, did no good to your coun- 
try; and the former would have done 
more, if you could have mitigated a lit- 
tle the ſternneſs of your virtue, I will 
not ſay of your pride. For my own 
part, I adhered with conſtant 1 
and unwearied zeal to the republick, 
while the republick exiſted, I fought 
for her at Philippi, under the only com- 
mander, who, if he had conquered, 
would have conquered for her, not for 
himſelf. When he was dead, I ſaw 
that nothing remained to my coun 


I Pr I choſe 


CATO, 

The beſt!--What! a man who had 
broken all laws, who had violated all 
truſts; who had led the armies of the 
commonwealth againſt Antony, and 
then joined with him and that ſottiſh 
traitor Lepidus, to ſet up a Triumvirate 
more execrable by far than either of the 
former; who ſhed the beſt blood in Rome 
by an inhuman proſcription ; murdered 
even his own jan ; murdered Ci- 
cero, to whoſe confidence, too impro- 
vidently given, he owed all his power 
Was this the maſter you choſe ?' could 
you bring your tongue to give him the 
name of Auguſtus? could you ſtoop to 
beg conſulſhips and triumphs from him? 


O ſhame to virtuel O de of 
Rome! To what infamy are her ſons, 
her nobleſt ſons, fallen! The thought of 
it pains me more than the wound that L 
died of: it ſtabs my foul, 
MESSALLA. 
Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of 
your indignation. There has always 
been too much paſſion mixed with your 
virtue. The enthuſiaſm you are poſ- 
ſefſed with is a noble one; but it di- 
ſturbs your judgment. Hear me with 
—— and with the tranquillity that 
comes a philoſopher. It is true, that 
Ottavius had done all you have faid : 
but it is no leſs true, that in our circum- 
ſtances he was the beſt maſter Rome 
could chuſe. His mind was fitted by 
nature for empire. His underſtanding 
was clear and ſtrong. His paſſions were 
cool, and under the abiolute command 
of his reaſon. His name gave him an 
authority over the troops and the peo- 
ple, which no other Roman could poſ- 
leſs in an equal degree, He uſed that 
authority toreſtrain the exceſſes of both, 
which it was no longer in the power of 
the ſenate to repreſs, nor of any other 
general or — in the ſtate. He 
reſtored diſcipline in our armies, the firſt 
means of ſalvation, without which uo 
legal government could have been form- 
ed or — He avoided all odious 

and invidious names. He maintained 
and reſpected thoſe which time and long 
habits had endeared to the Roman peo- 
ple. He permitted a generous liberty of 
tpeech. He treated the nobles of Pom- 
pey's party as well as thoſe of his fa- 
ther's; if they did not themſelves, for 
factious purpoſes, keep up the diſtinc- 
tion. He formed a plan of government, 
moderate, decent, reſpectable, which 
left the ſenate it's majeſty, and ſome of 


it's power. He reſtored vigour and ſpi- 


rit to the laws ; he made new and good 
ones for the reformation of manners; he 
enforced their execution; he governed 
the empire with lenity, juſtice, and gio- 

: he humbled the pride of the Par- 
thians ; he broke the fierceneſs of the 
barbarous nations : he gave to his coun- 


try, exhauſted and languiſhing with the 
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great loſs of blood which ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained in the courſe of fo many civil 
wars, the bleſſings of peace; a bleſſing 
which was become fo neceſſary for her, 
that without it ſhe could enjoy no other. 
In doing theſe things, I acknowledge, 
he had my aſſiſtance. I am prouder of 
it, and I think I can juſtify myſelf more 
etfectually tomy country, than'it I had 
died by my own hand at Philippi. Be- 
lieve me, Cato, it is better 1 do ſome 

ood, than to projet a great deal. A 
littſe practical virtue is of more uſe to 
ſociety than the moſt ſublime theory, or 
the belt principles of government ill ap- 


plied. 
CATO. 


Yet I muſt think it was beneath the 
characterof Meſſalla to join in ſupport- 
ing a government, which, though co- 
loured and mitigated, was {til} a tyran- 
ny. Had you not better have gone into 
a voluntary exile, where you would not 
have ſeen the face of the tyrant, and 
where you might have quietly practiſed 
thole private virtues, which are all that 
the gods require from good men in cer- 
tain ſituations ? 

MESSALLA, 

No—1 did much more good by con- 
tinuing at Rome. Had Auguſtus re- 
quired of me any thing baſe, any ing 
fervile, I would have gone into exile, 
would havediedrather than do it. But 

he reſpected my virtue, he reſpected my 
dignity: he treated me as well as Agrip- 
N or as Mæcenas; with this diſtinction 
alone, that he never employed my ſword 
but againſt foreign nations, or the old 
enemies of the republick. 
| CATO. 
It muſt, Ion, have been a pleaſure 
to be employed againſt Antony, that 
- monſter of vice, who plotted the ruin of 
liberty, and the raiſing of himſelf to ſo- 
vereign power, amid the riot of Baccha- 
nals, and in the embraces of harlots: 
who, when he had attained to that 
power, delivered it up to a laſcivious 
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queen, and would have made an Fgop- 

tian ſtrumpet the miftreſs of Rome, if 

the battle of Actium had not ſaved ug 

from that laſt of misfortunes, 
MESSALLA, 

In that battle I had a conſiderable 
ſhare. So I had in encouraging the li- 
beral arts and ſciences, which Auguſtus 
protected. Under his judicious patron- 
age, the Muſes made Rome their capital 
ſeat. It would have pleaſed you to hure 
known Virgil, Horace, Tiballus, Ovid, 
Livy, and many more whoſe names will 
be illuſtrious to all generations, 

CATO. 

I underſtand you, Meſſalla. Your 
Auguſtus and you, after thepruin of our 
liberty, made Rome a Greek. city, an 
academy of fine wits, another Athens 
under the government of Demetrius 
Phalerus. I would much rather have 
feen her under Fabricius and Curius, 
and her other honeſt old conſuls, why 
could not vead. 
| MESSALL A. 

Yet to theſe writers ſhe will owe as 
much of her glory as ſhe did to thoꝶ 
heroes. I could ſay more, a great deal 
more, on the happineſs of the mild do- 
minion of Auguſtus. I might even 
add, that the vaſt extent of the empire, 
the fact ions of the nobility, the 
corruption of the people, which no 
laws under the ordinary magiſtrates of 
the ſtate were able to reſtrain, ſeemed 
neceſſary to require ſome e in the 
government: that Cato himſelt, had he 
remained u earth, could have done 
ns no , unleſs he would have 
yielded to become our prince. But ! 
ſee you conſider me as a deſerter from 
the republick, and an apologiſt for a 
tyrant. I therefore leave you to the 

of thoſe ancient Romans, for 
whole ſociety — were always much 
fitter than for that of your contempora- 
ries. Cato ſhould have lived with Fa- 
bricius and Curius, not with Pompey 
and Cæſar. 


DIALOGUE X. 
CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN—CHANCELLOR OXENSTIERN, 


CHRISTINA, 
O U ſcem to avoid me, Oxen- 
ſtiern; and, now we are met, you 
don't pay me the reverence that is due 


to your queen! Have you fotgotten that 
I was your ſovereign ? 
OXENSTIERN. 
I am not your ſubject here, Ons 


r 
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Wat you have forgotten, that ur- 
ſelf broke that — — ons 
wy allegiance, many years before you 
died, by abdicating the crown, againſt 
my advice and the inclination of your 
people. Reverence here is paid only to 
virtue. 
CHRISTINA. 

I ſee you would mortify me, if it 
were in your power, for acting againſt 
your advice, But my fame does not 
depend upon your judgment. All Eu- 
rope admired the greatneſs of my mind 
in reſigning 2 crown, to dedicate myſelf 
entirely to the love of the ſciences and 
the fine arts: things of which you had 
no taſte in barbarous Sweden, the realm 
of Goths and Vandals. 

OXENSTIERN., 

There is hardly any mind #00 great 
for a crown; but there are many too lit- 
fle. Are you ſure, Madam, it was mag- 
nanimity that cauſed you to fly from 
the government of a kingdom, which 

r anceſtors, agd particularly your 
ic father Guſtavus, had ruled with 
io much glory? 
CHRISTINA, 

Am I fare of it? Yes :——and, to 
confirm my own judgment, I have that 
of many learned men and beaux cfprits 
of all countries, who have celebrated 
my action as the perfection of heroiſm. 

OXENSTIERN, 

Thoſe beaux eſprits judged according 
to their predominant paſſion. I have 
heard young ladies expreſs their admi- 
ration of Mark Antony for heroically 
leaving his fleet at the battle of Actium, 
to follow his miſtreſs. Your paſſion 
for literature had the ſame effect upon 
you. But why did not you indulge it 
in a manner more becoming your birth 
and rank? why did not you bring the 
Muſes to Sweden, inſtead of deſerting 
that kingdom to ſeek them in Rome? 
For a prince to encourage and protect 
arts and ſciences, and more eſpecially to 
inſtruct an illiterate people, and inſpire 
them with knowledge, politeneſs, and 
— taſte, is indeed an fy of true great- 
neſs, 

CHRISTINA, 

The Swedes were too groſs to be re- 
fined by any culture which I could have 
given to their dull, their half-frozen 
touls, Wit and genius require the in- 
fluence of a more ſouthern climate, 

OXENSTIERN. 


The dwedes too grotz! No, Madam: 


not even the Ruſſians are too groſs to be 
refined, if they had a Prince to inſtruct 


CHRISTINA, 
It was too tedious a work for the vi- 
vacity of my temper, topoliſh bears into 
men : I ſhould have died of the ſpleen 


before I had made any proficiency in it. 


My defire was, to thine among thoſe 
who were qualified to judge of my ta- 
lents. At Paris, at Rome, I had the 
glory of ſhewing the French and Italian 
wits, that the North could produce one 
not inferior to them. They beheld me 
with wonder. The bomage I had re- 


ceived in my palace at Stockholm was 
paid to my dignity : that which I drew _ 


trom the French and Roman academies 
was paid to my talents. How much 
more glorious, how much more delight - 
ful to an elegant and rational mind was 
the latter than the former! Could you 
once have felt the joy, the tranſport of 
my heart, when I ſaw the greateſt au- 
thors, and all the celebrated artiſts, in 
the moſt learned and civilized countries 
of Europe, bringing their works to me, 
and ſubmitting the merit of them to my 
decifions ; when I ſaw the philoſophers, 
the rhetoricians, the poets, making my 
judgment the ſtandard of their reputa- 
tion ; you would not wonder that I pre- 
ferred the empire of wit to any other 
empire, 
OxENSTIERN. 

O great Guſtavus! my ever honour- 
ed, my adored maſter! O greateſt of 
kings, greateſt in valour, in virtue, in 
wiſdom, with what 2 muſt 
thy ſoul, enthroned in heaven, have 
looked down on thy unworthy, thy de- 
generate daughter! with what ſhame 
muſt thou have ſeen her rambling about 
from court to court, deprived of her 
royal dignity, debaſed into a pedant, a 
witling, a ſmatterer in ſculpture and 
painting, reduced to beg or buy flat- 
tery from each needy rhetorician, or 
hereling poet ? I weep to think on this 
ſtain, this diſhonourable ſtain, to thy il- 
luſtrious blood! And yet—would to 
Go would to Gop! this were all the 
pollution it has ſuffered 

CHRAISTINA, 

Dareſt thou, Oxenſtiern, impute any 

blemiſh to my honour ? 
OXENSTIERN, 

Madam, the world will ſcarcely re- 
ſpect the frailties of queens when they 
are on their 8 much leſs when 

* 
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they have voluntarily degraded them- 
ieee to the level of the 2 And 
if ſcandalous tongues have unjuſtly aſ- 
perſed their fame, the way to clear it is 
not by an aſſaſſination. 

CHRISTINA. 

Oh! that I were alive again, and re- 
ſtored to my throne, that I might pu- 
niſh the inſolence of this hoary traitor ! 
— But, ſee! he leaves me, he turns his 


back upon me with cool contempt !—- 


Alas! do not I deſerve this ſcorn? In 
ſpite of myſelf, I muſt confeſs that I do. 
—O vanity, how ſhort-lived are the 
pleaſures thou beſtoweſt! I was thy vo- 
tary: thou waſt the god for whom I 
-changed my religion, For thee I for- 
ſook my country and my throne. What 
compenſation have I gained forall theſe 
facrifices, ſo laviſhly, ſo imprudently 


made ? Some puffs of incenſe from au- 
thors, who thought their flattery due to 
the rank I had held, or ho to ad- 
vance themſelves by my recommenda. 
tion, or, at beſt, over-rated my paſſion 
for literature, and praiſed me, to raiſe 
the value of thoſe talents with which 
they were endowed. But in the eſteem 
of wiſe men I ſtand very low; and their 
8 alone is the true meaſure of gy. 
othing, I perceive, can give the mind 
a laſting joy but the con(ciouineſs of 
having performed our duty in that ſta. 
tion which it has pleaſed the divine Pro. 
vidence to aſſign to us. The glory of 
virtue is ſolid and eternal: all other will 
fade away, like a thin vapoury cloud, 
on which the caſual glance of ſome'faint 
beams of light has ſuperficially imprint. 
ed their weak and tranſient colours. 


DIALOGUE XL 
TITUS VESPASI ANUS—PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS, 


TITUS. : 

O, Scipio; I cannot give place to 

you in this.— In other reſpects 

I acknowledge myſelf your interior, 

though I was Emperor of Rome, and 

you only her conſul. I think your tri- 

umph over Carthage more glorious than 

mine over Judza : but in that I gained 

over love, I muſt eſteem myſelf ſuperior 

to you, though your generoſity with re- 

gard to the Bir Celtiberian, your cap- 
tive, has been celebrated fo highly. 

scirio. 

Fame has been then unjuſt to your 
merit: for little is ſaid of the continence 
of Titus; but mine has been the fa- 
vourite topick of eloquence in every age 
and country. 

TITUS. 

It has—and in particular your great 
hiſtorian Livy has poured forth all the 
ornaments of his — rhetorick to 
embelliſh and dignify that part of your 
ſtory. I had a great hiſtorian too, Cor- 
nelius Tacitus: but either from the bre- 
vity which he affected in writing, or 


from the — of his nature, which, 


never having felt the paiſion of love, 
thought the ſubduing of it too eaſy a 
victory to deſerve great encomiums, he 
has beſtowed but three lines upon my 
parting with Berenicẽ, which coſt me 
more pain, and greater efforts of mind 


conquelt of Jerulalem, 


% 


> — ——  ———_—— 


SCIPIO, 

I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the hiſ- 

was, Lug that parting, and what could 
e it ſo hard and painful to you. 
TITUS. 

While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the 
auſpices of my father Veſpaſian, I be- 
came acquainted with Berenice, ſiſter to 
King Agrippa, and who was herſelf a 
queen in one of thoſe Eaſtern countries. 
She was the moſt beautiful woman in 
Aſia; but ſhe had graces more irrefiſti- 
ble ſtill than her beauty. She had all the 
inſinuation and wit of Cleopatra, with- 
out her coquetry. I loved her, and was 
beloved * loved my perſon, not my 

reatneſs. Her tenderneſs, her fidelity, 
ſo inflamed my paſſion far her, that I 
gave her a promiſe of marriage. 
SCIPIO, f 

What do I hear? A Roman ſenator 

promiſe to marry a queen 
TITUS. 

I expected, Scipio, that your ears 
would be offended with the ſound of 
ſuch a match. But conſider that Rome 
was very different in my time from 
Rome in yours. The ferocious pride 
our ancient republican ſenators had bent 
itlelf to the obſequious complaiſance 
of a court. Berenict made no doubt ; 
and I flattered myſelf, that it would not 
be inflexible in this point alone. But 
we thought it neceſſary to defer the com- 

pletion 
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pow of our wiſhes till the death ofmy 
ther. On that event, the Roman em- 
pire and (what I knew ſhevalued more) 
my hand became due to her, according 
to my engagements. 
SCIPIO, 
The Roman empire due to a Syrian 
een! Oh, Rome, how art thou fallen ! 
ccurſed be the memory of Odtavius 
Cz1ar, who, by oppreſſing it's liberty, 
ſo lowered the majeſty of the padlick, 
that a brave and virtuous Roman, in 
whom was veſted all the power of that 
mighty ſtate, could entertain ſuch a 
thought! But did you find the ſenate 
and people fo ſervile, ſo loſt to all ſenſe 
ot their honour and dignity, as to affront 
the great genius of imperial Rome, and 
the eyes of her tutelary gods, the eyes of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, with the fight of a 
queen, an Afiatick queen, on the throne 
of the Cæſars? 
TITUS. > 
I did not, I hey judged of it as you 
Scipio, ;udge ; they detetted, they diſ- 
daincd it. In vain did I urge to ſome 
particular friends, who repreſented to 
me the ſenſe of the ſenate and people, 
that a Meſſalina, a Poppza, were a 
much greater diſhonour to the throne of 
the Cælars than a virtuous foreign prin- 
cels *, 
uerable; I ſaw it would be impoſſible 
or me to remove them. But I might 
have uſed my authority to filence their 
murmurs. A liberal donative to the 
ſoldiers, by whom I was fondly belov- 
ed, would have ſecured their fidelity, 
and conſequently would have forced the 
ſenate and people to yield to my incli- 
nation. Berenice knew this, and with 
tears implored me not to ſacrifice her 
happineſs and my own to an unjult pre- 
polo. Shall TL own it to you, Pub- 
ius? My heart not = pitied her, but 
acknowledged the truth and ſolidity of 
her reaſons. Yet ſo much did I abhor 
the idea of tyranny, ſo much reſpect did 
I pay to the ſentiments of my ſubjects, 
that I determined to ſeparate myſelf 
from her for ever,rather than force either 
the laws or the prejudices of Rome to 
ſubmit to my will. 
scirio. 
A, apts me th . noble — 
ou waſt worthy of the empire; 
Scipio Africanus — thy virtue, 


Their prejudices were uncon- 


* 


M TITUS, 
virtue can have no greater re- 
wind from the approbation of man. 
But, O Scipio, think what anguiſh my 
heart muſt have felt, when I took that 
reſolution, and when I communicated 
it to my dear, my unhappy BerenicE. 
You ſaw the ſtruggle of Maſiniſſa, when 
you forced him to give up his beloved 
Sophoniſba. Mine was a harder con- 
flict. She had abandoned him, to marry 
the king of Numidia. He knew that 
her ruling paſſion was ambition, not 
love. He could not rationally eſteem 
her, when ſhe quitted a huſband, whom 
ſhe had ruined, who had loſt his crown 
and his liberty in the cauſe of her coun- 
try and for her ſake, to give her perſon 
to him, the capital foe of that unfortu- 
nate huſband. He muſt, in ſpite of his 
paſſion, have thought her a perfidious, 
a deteſtable woman. But I eſteemed 
Berenicẽ: ſhe deſerved my eſteem. I 
was certain ſhe would not have accept 
ed the empire from any other hand: and 
had I been a private man, ſhe would 
have raiſed me to her throne. Vet I 
had the fortitude, I ought, perhaps, te 
ſay, the hardneſs of heart, to bid her de- 
art from my ſight? depart for ever! 
hat, O Publius, was your conqueſt 
over yourſelf, in giving back to her be- 
trothed lover the Celtiberian captive, 
compared to this? Indeed that was no 
conqueſt. Iwill not ſo diſhonour the 
virtue of Scipio, as to think he could feel 
any ſtruggle with himſelf on that ac- 
count. woman engaged to another, 
engaged by affection as well as vows, 
let her have been ever ſo beautiful, could 
raiſe in your heart no ſentiments but 
compaſſion and friendſhip. To have 
violated her, would have been an a& 
of brutality, which none but another 
Tarquin could have committed, Te 
have detained her from her huſband, 
would have been cruel. But where love 
is mutual, where the object beloved ſuf - 
fers more in the ſeparation than you do 
yourſelf, to part with ber is indeed a 
ſtruggle! It is the hardeſt ſacrifice a good 
heart can make to it's duty. 


$CIPIO. 
I acknowledge that it is, and yield 
ou the palm. But I will own to you, 
itus, I never knew much of the ten- 


* The character of Berenict᷑ in this Dialogue is conformable to the idea given of her by 
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gerneſs you deſcribe. Hannibal, Car- 
thage, — the ſaving of my country, 
the lubduing ot it's rival—theſe filled 
my thoughts, and left no rocm there 
fer thoſe effeminate paſſions. I do not 
blame your ſenſibility : but when I went 
eo the capitol to talk auith FOVE, I 

never conlulted him about Joge of- 
| gfitir 5, : 


TITUS. . 
If my ſoul had been poſſeſſed by am. 
bition alone, I might poſſibly have been 
a greater-man than I was; but I ſhould 
not have been more virtuous, nor have 
gainedthe title I preferred to that of 
Conqueror of Judza and Emperor of 
Rome, in being called tbe Delight of 
Humankind, 


DIALOGUE xi. 
HEXRY DUKE o GUISE=—MACHIAVEL. 


| GUISE. 
VAUNT, thou fiend A abhor 
thy ſight—I look upon thee as 
che original cauſe of my death, and of 
Sl} the calamities brought upon the 
French nation, in my father's time and 
Ny on. | 
MACHTAVEL, 


I the cauſe of your death ! You ſur- 
prize me. | 
GUISE. 


Yes :— Your pernicious maxims of 
policy, imported from Florence with 
Catharine of Medicis, your wicked diſ- 
Ciptt, produced in France ſuch a govern- 
ment, fuch diſſimulation, ſuch perfidy, 
ch violent, ruthleſs counſels, as threw 
that whole kingdom into .the utmoſt 
confuſion, and ended my life, even in 
the palace of my ſovereign, by the 
ſwords of aſſatlins. 

MACHIAVEL. 

Wheever may have a right to com- 
— of my policy, you, Sir, have not. 

on owed your greatneſs to it; and your 
deviating — it was the real cauſe of 
your death. If it had not been for the 
aſſaſſination of Admiral Coligni and the 
maſſacre of the Huguenots, the ſtrength 
and power which the conduct of ſo able 
2 chief would have given to that party, 
after the death of your father, it's moſt 
dangerous enemy, would have been fa- 
tal to your houſe: nor could you, even 
with all the advantage you drew from 
that great ſtroke of royal policy, have ac- 
quired the authority you afterwards roſe 
to in the kingdom of France, but by 
prong my maxima; by availing your- 

If of the ſpecious name of religion, to 
ſerve the ſecret purpoſes of your am- 
dition ; and by ſuffering no reſtraint of 
fear or conſcience, not even the guilt of 
exciting a civil war, to check the neceſ- 
ſary progreis of your well - concerted de- 


ſignus. But on the day of the harricad 
you molt imprudently let the K ing eſcape 
out of Paris, whenyon might have flainoy 
depoſed him. This was directly againſt 
the great rule of my polſticks, not to flup 
ſhort in rebellion or treaſon till the work 
be fully completed. And you were jult- 
ly cenſured for it by Pope Sixtus Quin- 
tars, amore conſummate politician, who 
faid, you ought to w_ known, that when 
a ſubzet draws his feword againſt} bis 
15, be ſhould throw eway the abbarg 
You likewiſe deviated from my coun- 
ſels, by putting yourſelf in the power of 
a ſovereign you had ſo much offended, 
Why would you, againſt alt the cau- 
tions I had given, expoſe your lite in 2 
royal caſtle to the merey of that prince? 
You truſted to his fear; but fear, in- 
ſulted and deſperate, is often cruel. Im- 

te therefore your death, not to any 
fault in my maxims; but to your cwn 
folly in not having ſufficiently obſerr- 

+ ed them. | 
? GUISE, 


If neither I nor that prince had ever 
practiſed your maxims in any part of our 
conduct, he would have reigned many 
years with honour and peace, and I 
ſhould have riſen by my courage and ta- 
lents to as high a pitch of JO as it 
conſiſted with the duty of a ſubject to 
deſire. But your inſtructions led us on 
into thoſe crooked paths, out of which 
there was no retreat without great dan- 
ger, nor a poſſibility of advancing with- 
out being deteſted by all mankind ; and 
whoever is ſo has every thing to fear 
from that deteſlation. I will give you 
a proof of this, in the fate of a prince, 
who ought to have been your hero, in- 
ſtead of Cæſar Borgia, becauſe he was 

incomparably a greater man, and, of all 
who ever lived, ſeems to have acted moſt 


ſteadily according to the ryl;s lad * 
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by vou; I mean Richard III. king of 
England?. He ſtopped at no crime t 
could be profitable to him: he was a diſ- 
ſembler, a hypocrite, a murderer in cool 
blood. After the death of his brother, he 
gained the crown, by cutting off, with- 
out pity, all who ſtood in his way. He 
truſted no man any farther than hel 

his own purpoſes, and conſiſted with his 
own ſafety. He liberally rewarded all 
ſervices done him; but would not let the 
remembrance of them atone for offences, 
or {ave any man from deſtruct ion who 
obſtructed his views. Nevertheleſs, 
though his nature ſhrunk from no wick- 
edneſs which could ſerve his ambition, 
he poſſeſſed and exerciſed all thofe vittues 
which you recommend to the practice of 
your prince. He was bold and prudent 
in war, juſt and ſtrict in the general ad- 
miniſtration of his government, and par- 
ticularly careful by a vigorous execu- 
tion of the laws, to protect the people 
againſt injuries or oppreſſions from the 
great. In all his actions and words 
there conſtantly appeared the higheſt 
concern for the honour of the nation. 
He was neither greedy of wealth that 
belonged to other men, nor profuſe of 
his own: but knew how to give, and 
where to ſave. He profeſſed a moſt edi- 
fying ſenſe of religion, pretended great 
cal tor the reformation of manners, and 
was really an example of ſobriety, 
chaſtity, and temperance, in the whole 
courſe of his life. Nor did he ſhed any 
blood, but of thoſe who were ſuch ob- 
ſtacles in his way to dominion as could 
not poſſibly be removed by any other 
means. This was a prince after your 
teart : yet, mark his end. The hor- 
ror his crimes had excited in the minds 
of his ſubjects, and the deteſtation it 
produced, were fo pernicious to him, 
that they enabled an exile, who had no 
right to the crown, and whoſe abilities 
were much inferior to his, to invade his 
realm, and deſtroy him. 

MACHIAVEL, 

This example, I own, may ſeem td 
be of ſome weight againſt the truth of 
my ſyſtem. But at the ſame time it de- 
monſtrates, that there was nothing fo 
new in the doctrines I publiſhed, as to 
make it reaſogable to charge me with 
the diſorders and miſchiets, which, ſince 
my time, any kingdom may have ha 
pened to ſuffer from the ambition ot a 


* See Machiavel's Prince, 


ſubject, or the tyranny of a pri 
Human nature wants no teaching, te 
render it wicked. In courts more eſpe- 
cially there has been, from the firſt in- 
ſtitution of monarchies, a policy 
tiſed, not leſs repugnant than mint to 
the narrow and vulgar laws of hamns- 
nity and religion. Why ſhould I be 
ſingled out as worſe than other ſtatei- 
men ? 

GUISE, 

There have been, it muſt be owneft, 
in all ages and all ſtates, many wicked 
politicians. Bat thou art the firſt that 
ever taught the ſcience of tyranny, re- 
duced it to rules, and inſtructed it's diſ- 
ciples how to acquire and ſecure it, by 
treachery, perfuries, aſſaſſinations, pro- 
ſcriptions} and with a icular cag- 
tion, not to be ſt in the progreſs 
of their crimes e of Fe c 
ſcience, or feeling of the heart; but to 
=_ them as far as they ſhall judge to 

eneceſſary to their greatneſs and fafety. 
It is this which has given thee 2 pre- 
eminence in guilt over all other ſtateſ- 
men. 

MACHIAVEL., 

If you had read my book with can- 
dour, you would have perceived that I 
did not defire to render men either ty- 
rants or rebels; but only ſhewed, if they 
were fo, what conduct, in fuch cir- 
cumftances, it would be rational and 
expedient for them to obſerve. 

GUISE. 

When you were a miniſter of ſtate in 
Florence, if any chemiſt, or phyſician, 
had publiſhed a treatiſe, to inſtrutt his 


* countrymen in the art of poiſoning, and 


how to do it with the moſt certain de- 
ſtruction to others and ſecurity to them- 
ſelves ; would you have allowed him to 
plead in his juſtification, that he did not 
deſire men to poiſon their neighbours ; 
but, if they would uſe ſuch evil means 
of mending their fortunes, there could 
furely be no harm in letting them know 
what were the moſt effectual poiſons, 
and by what methods they might give 
them without being diſcovered ? Would 
you have thought it a ſufficient apology 
for him, that he had dropped in his pre- 
face, or here and there in his book, 2 
ſober exhortation againſt the committing 
of murder? Without all doubt, as a 
magiſtrate concerned for the ſafety of 
the people of Florence, you would have 


puniſhed 
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puniſhed the wreteh with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, and taken great care to deſtroy 
every copy of ſo pernicious a book. Yet 
urown admired work contains a more 
aneful and more infernal art. It poi- 
ſons 3 and Are ſpreads 
it's malignity, like a gener ſtilence, 
over the whale ne a 2 
MACHIAVEL. 

You muſt acknowledge at leait, that 
my diſcourſes on Livy are full of wiſe 
and virtuous maxims and precepts of 
government. 

Thie, 1 think, rather agyravat 

8, nk, rather ates 
than alleviates your guilt. How could 
ups ſtudy and comment upon Livy with 
lo acute and profound an underſtand- 
ing, and afterwards write a book fo 
abſolutely repugnant to all the leſſons 
of policy taught by that ſage and moral 

iſtorian ? how could you, who had ſeen 
the picture of virtue ſo amiably drawn 
by his hand, and who ſeemed yourſelf 
to be ſenſible of all it's charms, fall in 
love with a fury, and ſet up her dread- 
ful image as the object of worſhip to 
princes ? ws 
k © MACHIAVEL, 

I was ſeduced by vanity.— My heart 
was formed to love virtue. But I 
wanted to be thought @ greater genius 
ir politicks than Ariſtotle or Plato. 
Vanity, Sir, is a paſſion as ſtrong in au- 


thors as ambition in princes ;- or rather 
it is the ſame paſſion exerting itſelf dif. 
ferently, I was @ duke of Guiſe in the 


republick of letters. 
GUISE, 
The bad influences of your guilt have 
reached farther than mine,and been more 


laſting. But, Heaven be praiſed, your 
credit is at preſent much declining in 
Europe. I have been told by ſome ſhades 
who are lately arrived here, that the 
ableſt ſtateſinan of his time, a king, with 
whoſe fame the world is filled, has an- 
ſwered pour book, and confuted all the 
principles of it, with a noble ſcorn and 
abhorrence. I am alſo affured, that in 
England there js a great and good king, 
whoſe whole life has been a continued q- 
poſition to your evil ſyſtem z who has hated 
all cruelty, all traud, all falſeneſs ; 
whoſe word has been ſacred, whoſe ho- 
nour inviolate ; who has made the laws 
of his kingdom the rules of his govern- 
ment, and good faith and a regard for 
the liberty of mankind the principles of 
his conduR with reſpe& to foreign pow- 
ers; who reigns more abſolutely now 
in the hearts of his people, and does 
greater things by the confidence they 
place in him, by the efforts they 
make from the generous zeal of affec- 
tion, than any monarch ever did, or ever 
will do, by all the arts of iniquity which 


you recommend. 


DIALOGUE XIII. 
VIRGIL—HOR ACE—MERCURY—SCALIGER THE ELDER 


VIRGIL. 

Y dear Horace, your company 

is my greatelt delight, even in 
the Elyſian fields. No wonder it was 
ſo when we lived together in Rome. 
Never had man ſo genteel, ſo agreeable, 
ſo eaſy a wit, or a temper ſo pliant to 
the inclinations of others in the inter- 
courſe of ſociety. And then ſuch inte- 
grity, ſuch fidelity, ſuch generoſity in 
your nature! a ſoul fo free from all 
envy, ſo benevolent, ſo ſincere, ſo placa- 
ble in it's anger, ſo warm and conſtant 
in it's affeftions! You were as neceſ- 
ſary to Mzcenas, as he to Auguſtus. 
—— 1 — to him all 
the cares of his miniſtry ; your gaiety 
cheared his drooping foirits ; — 
counſels aſſiſted him when he wanted 
advice. For you were capable, my 


— —_— of — ſtateſmen. 
our ſagacity, your diſcretion, 
ſecreſy, — 3 judgment in all af 
fairs, recommended you to the conh- 
dence, not of Mmzcenas alone, but of 
Auguſtus himſelf; which you nobly 
— uſe of, to ſerve your old friends 
of the republican party, and to confirm 
both the miniſter and the prince in their 
love of mild and moderate meaſures 
yet with a ſevere reſtraint of licentiouſ- 
neſs, the moſt dangerous enemy to the 
whole commonwealth under any form 
of government. 
HORACE. 

To be ſo praiſed by Virgil, would 
have put me in Elyfrum while I wa 
alive.—But I know your modeſty will 
not ſuffer me, in return for theſe enco- 
miums, to ſpeak of your character. 


Suppoling 


r 
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* see! it as perſect as your poems, HORACE, 
7 / think, as you did of them, Virgil, do you accoſt him wel cane 
ww Nat jt it wanted correction. not do it with proper gravity : I ſhall 
VIRGIL, laugh in his face. 
Don't talk of my modeſty.— How VIRGIL, 
ve much was om when you . | 5 may I * for what reaſon you 
re imed the name of a poet, you whoſe your eyes fo ſupereiliouſly u 
ur odes are fo noble, Fade. fo Horace and me ? Idow't remember 
in ſublime. 2 ſtus ever looked down 
= ſuch an air of ſuperiority, when 
he I 1 myflf be inferior to the dig- 2 were his ſubjects. 
th nity of that name. SCALIGER, 
N- VIRGIL, | He was only a ſovereign over 
be I think youdid like Auguſtus, when ies, and-owed his power to violence 
nd he refuſed to accept the title of king, and uſurpation. But I have from nature 
in but kept all the power with which it an abſolute dominion over the wit of all 
[4 was ever attended, Even in your epiſ- Authors, who are ſubjected to me as the 
oþ- tles and ſatires, where the poet was con- greateſt of criticks or bypercriticks. 
ed cealed as much as he could be, you ma VIRGIL, 
$3 property be compared to a prince in dil- Your juriſdi&ion, great Sir, is very 
0- e, or in his hours of . familiarity extenſive :—and what judgment have 
ws with his intimate friends : the pomp and you been pleaſed to paſs upon-u s? 
n- majeſty were dropped, but the as ay SCALIGER, 
for remained. * it poſſible you ſhould ve igr 
of HORACE. inf decrees? I have F neg ous 
W- Well:—I will not contradi& you ; Ving N was . whom 1 — 
ow and (to ſay the truth) I ſhould do it Vith 
ves RO 2 ood grace, becauſe in ſome of . 
ey ow have not ſpoken ſo modeſty _ Sir—no blaſphemy againſt wy 
ey my own poetry as in my epiſtles, But, maſter 
ec · to make you know your pre- emĩnence HORACE, | 
ver over me and all writers of Latin verſe, But what have you faid of me? 
icy I will carry you to Quintilian, the beſt _ SCALIGER. 
of all Romancriticks, who will tell you T have ſaid, that I had Mower mr bow 
in what rank you ought to be placed, written the little 
VIRGIL. and Lydia, than have — ade bing of 
I fear his judgment of me was biaſſed Arragon. 
your commendation.— But who is | HORACE, . ' 
ſhade that Mercury is conducting? If we were in the other world, you 
| Inever ſaw one that with ſomuch ſhould give me the kin and take 
en. pride, or had ſuch ridiculous arrogance both the ode and the lady in return. 
our expreſſed in his looks! _ | But did you Lag IRTP fa- 
af- HORACE. vourably for us 
I They come towards us Hall, Mer- q LATE 
t of = What is this ſtranger with you! - Send for my works, and read them. 
bly guy” — Mercury will bring them to you with 
nds ulius Czfar Scaliger, the firſt learned that arrives here 
firm E 02 ion a critick, from Europe. ere is inſtruction for 
heir | HORACE. you in them: I tell you of your faults. 
res; Julius Cæſar Scaliger! He was, 1 — But it was my whim to commend that 
oul- preſume, a dicbator in criticiſm ? little ode ; I never do things 
the | MERCURY. halves. When 1 give _ I give it 
orm Ves, and he has exerciſed his ſo- liberally, to ſhew my eg all th 
vereign power over you. | But I generally blame, to exert all t 
HORACE. vigour of my cenſorian 3 
ould I will not preſume to oppoſe it. I had — ſubjects in awe. a 
1938 enough of following Brutus at Philippi. HORACE. : 
will MERCURY. You did not confine + xy ſovereignty . 
nco- Talk to him a little: — He'll amuſe to poets; you exerciſed it, no doubt, 


Aer. brought him to purpoſe, over all other writers, 
— * . 5 | E SCALIGER, . 


— — = — H— —— —Uä—ä Fi — 
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SCALIGER, 1 
I was a poet, a philoſopher, a ſtateſ- 
man, an oratory an hiſtorian, a divine; 
without doing the drudgery of any of 
theſe, but only cenſoring thoſe who did, 
and ſhewing thereby the ſuperiority of 
my genius over them. all, 
HORACE. 
A ſhort way indeed touniverſal fame 
And I ſuppoſe you were very peremp- 
tory in your deciſions, - 
| SCALIGER, 
 Peremptory! ay.—If any mandared 
to contradict my opinions, I called him 
adunce, a 1 a Villain, and fright- 
ened him out of his wits. 
em. 
But what ſaid others to this method 
of diſputation? 
| SCALIGER. 

They generally believed me, becauſe 
of the confidence of my aſſertions ; and 
thought I could not be ſo inſolent, or 
ſo angry, if I were not abſolutely ſure 
of being in the right. Beſides, in my 
controverſies, I had a great help from 
the language in which I wrote: for one 

can ſcold and call names with a much 

better grace in Latin than in French, or 
any tame, modern tongue, 
HORACE. 
Have not I heard, that you pretended 
toderive your deſcent from the princes 
of Verona? 
SEALIGER. | 
Pretended do you preſume to deny it? 
i HORACE, | 
Not I indeed :=Genealogy is not my 
ſcience..If you ſhould claim to deſcend 
in à direct line from king Midas, I 
would not diſpute it. 
Mobs. VIRGIL. 
wonder, Scaliger, that ſoo 

to ſo low an amþition. Was it = 

mo to reign over all Mount Parnaſ. 

than over a petty ſtate of Italy? 


SCALIGER. 

You ſay well. I was too conde- 
—_—__ the prejudices of vulgar opi- 
nion. Ihe ignorant multitude imagine 
that a prince is a greater man than a 
critick. Their folly made me deſire to 
claim kindred with the Scalas of Verona 

HORACE. | 

Pray, Mercury, bew de you intend 


' 


to diſpoſe of this auguſt perſon ? You 
cannot think it proper to let him remain 
with us.—He muſt be placed with the 
demigods z he muſt go to Olympus. 
MERCURY. | 
Be not afraid.,—He ſhall not trouble 
you long. I brought him thither, to 
divert you with the fight of an animal 
you never had ſeen, and myſelf with 
your ſurprize. He is the chief of all the 
modern criticks, the moſt renowned 
captain of that numerous and dreadful 
band. Whatever you may think of hun, 
I can feriouſly afture you, that, before 
he went mad, he had good parts and 
great learning. But I will now explain 
to you the original cauſe of the abſur- 
dities he has uttered. His mind was 
formed in ſuch a manner, that, like 
ſome perſpe&ive glaſſes, it either dimi- 
niſhed or magnified all objects too much; 
but above all others it magnified the 
man to himſelf, This made him 
ſo proud, that it turned his brain. Now 
I have had my ſport with him, I think. 
it will be charity to reſtore him to his 
ſenſes ; or rather to beſtow, what nature 
denied him, a ſound judgment. Come 
hither, Scaliger,—By this touch of my 
caduceus, I give thee power to ſee things 
as they are, and among others thyſelf. 
Look, gentlemen, how his countenance 
is fallen in a moment! Hear what he 
fays—He is talking to himſelf, | 
b scALIGER. : 
Bleſs me! with what perſons have I 
been diſcourſing! with Virgil and Ho- 
race! How could I venture to oper 
my lips in their preſence ? Good Mer- 
cury, I beſeech you, let me retire from 
a company for which I am wy unfit, 
Let me go and hide my head in the 
deepeſt ſhade of that * which I ſee 
in the valley. After T have performed 
a penance there, I will crawl on my 
knees to the feet of thoſe illuſtrious 
ſhades; and beg them to ſee me bum 
my impertinent books of criticiſm, in 
the fiery billows of Phlegethon, with my 


own hands. 


MERCURY. . 
They will both receive = into fa- 
vour. This mortification of truly know- 


ing thyſelf is a ſufficient atonement for 
thy former preſumption. 
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en DIALOGUE XIV. 


; BOILE AU—POPE, 


© . . .- BOILEAU. 

R. Pope, you have done me great 
M honour, I am told, that you 
made me your model in poetry, and 
walked on Parnaſſus in the ſame paths 
which I had trod. | 


POPE, 
We both followed Horace: but in 


our manner of imitation, and in the turn, 


of our natural genius, there was, I be- 
lieve, much reſemblance. We both were 
too irritable, and too eaſily hurt by of- 
fences even from the loweſt of men. 
The keen edge of our wit was frequent- 
ly turned againſt thoſe whom it was 
more a ſhame to contend with than an 
honour to vanquiſh. _ 
BOILEAU, ; 

,Yes :—But 4 we were the 
champions of good morals, good ſenſe, 
and good learning. If our love of theſe 


uere ſometimes heated into anger againſt 


thoſe who offended them no leis than us, 
is that anger to be blamed? | | | 
py POPE, | 
It would have been nobler, if we had 
yot been parties in the quarrel. Our 
enemies obſerve, that neither our cen- 
ſure nor our praile was always impar- 
tal, IT , | on 
ty R 
It might perhaps have been better, if 
in ſome inſtances we had not praiſed or 
blamed ſo much. But in panegyrick 
and ſatire moderation is inſipid. 
2 "NE TY 
Moderation is a. cold wnpoetical vir- 
tue. Mere hiſtorical truth is better 
written in proſe, And therefore I think 
you did judiciouſly, when you threw 
into the fire your hiſtory of Louis le 
Grand, and truſted his fame to your 
poems, 0 ; es 
BOILEAU, OT 
When thoſe poems were publiſhed, 
that monarch wagthe idol of the French 
nation, If you and I bad not known, 
in our occaſional compoſitions, how-to 
ſpeak to the paſſions as,well as to the 
ober reaſon of mankind, we thonld not 
have acquired that deſpotick authorit 
ire of wit, which made us ſo 


in the em | 
formidable to all the inferior tribe of 


oets in En and France, Beſide, 
ſatyrilts want great patrons. 
POPE 


( * 0 

All the praiſe which my friends re- 
ceived from me was wrbought. In this, 
at leaſt, I may boaſt a ſuperiority over 
the pen/ioned Boileau. 

BOILEAU, 33 $1 

A penſion in France was an honours- 
ble diſtinct ion. Had you been a French- 
man, you would have ambitiouſlyſought 
it; had I been an Engliſhman, I ſhould 
have ponely declined it. If our merit 
in other reipects be not unequal, this 
difference will not ſet me much be- 
low you in the temple of virtue or of 
fame, | 

_ POPE, 

It is not for me to draw a-compariſon 
between our works. But, if I may be- 
lieve the beſt critics who have talked 
to me on the ſubject, my Rape of the 
Lock is not inferior to your Lutrin; and 
my Art of Criticiſm may well be com- 
2 with your Art of Poetry : my Ethic 

piſtles are eſteemed at leaſt equal te 
yours, and my Satiret much better, 

* BOoILEAu. 


Hold, Mr. Pope.—If there be really 


ſuch a ſympathy in our natures as. 
ſuppaſed, — may be reaſon to — 
that, if we go on in _ manner com- 
ing our works we ſhall not in 
— friendſhip, 13 725 
No, no:— the mild air of the Elyſian 
fields has mitigated my temper, as I pre- 
ſume it has yours. But in truth our 
reputations are nearly on a level. Our 
writings are _— pan T (as 
I hear) for energy and juſineſs —— 
We boch of us carried — beauty of our 
dition, and the harmony off our mum 
bers, to the r that our 
languages would it. Our poems 
were poliſhed to the utmoſt degree of 
0 eſs; yet withaut loſing their fire, 
or the agreeable appearance of freedom 
and | cale. We borrowed much from 
the. ancients, though you, I beheyes 
more than I; but our. imitations (to 
uſe an expreſſion of your own) had jtill 


an original air *, 


es Boileal's Bpigram on himſelf. | 2 


E * BOILEAUS 


* 
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7 
*.* _- BOILBAU, +» 

I will confeſs, Sir, (to ſhew you that 

the Elyſian climate has had it's effects 
n me) I will fairly confeſs, without 

the leaſt ill- humour, that, in your Eloiſa 
to Abelard, your Verſes to the Memory of 
an unfortunate Lady, and ſome others 
you wrote in your youth, there is more 
fire of poetry than in any of mine. You 
excelled in the pathetict, which I never 

proached, I will alſo allow, that you 
hit the manner of Horace, and the 
delicacy of his wit, more exactly than 1, 
or than any other man who has written 
ſince his time. Nor could I, nor did 
even Lucretius himſelf, make philoſop 
ſo poetical, and embelliſh it with ſuc 
charms as you have given to that of 
Plato, or (to ſpeak more properly) of 
ſome of his modern diſciples, in your 
celebrated Efay on Man. 

- POPE, | 
What do you think of my Homer 
BOILEAU, 
Your Homer is the moſt ſpirited, the 


moſt poetical, the moſt elegant, and the 


molt pleaſing tranſlation, that ever was 
made of any ancient poem; though not 
ſo much in the manner of the original, 
or lo exactly agreeable to the Jenſe in all 
laces, as might perhaps defired 
But when I conſider the years you ipent 
in this work, and how many exce lent 
original poems you might with leſs dif- 
ficulty have produced in that time, I 
cannot but regret that your talents were 
thus employed, A great poet, ſo tied 
down to a tedious tranſlation, is à Co- 
. kumbus chained to an gar. What new 
regions of fancy, full of treaſures yet 
untouched, might you have explored, 
if you had been at liberty boldly to ex- 
pand your fails, and ſteer your own 
courſe, under the conduct and direction 
of your own genius !—-But I am till 
more angry with you for your edition 
of Shakeſpeare. The office of an editor 
was below and your mind was un- 
fit for the drudgery it requires. Would 
any body think of employing a Raphael 
to clean an old picture? f 
. 
cauſe o — 
tak in — was zeal for the honour” 
of Shakeſpeare : and, if you knew all his 
beauties as well as I, you would not 
wonder at this zeal. No other author 
had ever ſo copious, ſo bold, ſo creative 
an imagination, with ſo perfect a know- 
ledge of the paſſions, the humours, and 


* * 


ſentiments of mankind. He painted all 
characters, from kings down to pea» 
ſants, with equal truth and equal force, 
If human nature were deſtroyed, and no 
monument were left of it except his 
works, other beings might know what 
man was from thoſe writings. 
BOILEAU, 

You ſay he painted all characters, 
from kings down to peaſants, with equal 
truth and equal force, I cannot deny 
that he did ſo: but I wiſh he had not 
jumbled thoſe characters together, in the 
compoſition of his pictures, as he has 
frequently done. 

POPE. 


The ſtrange mixture of tragedy, co- 


medy, and farce in the ſame play, nay 
ſometimes in the ſame ſcene, I acknow- 
ledge to be quite inexcuſable, But this 
was the taſte of the times when Shake- 
ſpeare wrote, . 

A De 3 

t 1s ought to guide, 

ſervilely fo ow, the taſte of his contem- 
poraries. , f 


POP E. 
. —— from how __ a darkneſs 
barbariſm the genius of Shakeſpeare 
broke forth What were the Engliſh, 


and what (let me aſk you) were the 


French dramatic performances, in the 
age when he flouriſhed ? The advances 
he made towards the higheſt perfection 
both of tragedy and comedyare amazing! 
In the principal points, in the power of 
exciting terrorand pity, or raiſing laugh- 
ter in an audience, none yet has excelled 
him, and very few have equalled. 

- Do h bh * TI 

you think that he was equal in 
comedy to Moliere? 
* POPE. 
In comic force I do: but in the fine 
and delicate ſtrokes of ſatire, and what 
is called genteel comedy, he was greatly 
inferior to that admirable writer. There 
is nothing in him to compare with the 

Mziſanthrope, the Ecole des Femmes, or 
Tartuffe. | 
f BOILEAU. 

This, Mr. Pope, is a great deal for 
an Engliſhman to acknowledge. A ve- 
neration for Shakeſpeare ſeems to be 2 
part of your national religion, and the 
only part in which even your men of 

e are fanaticks. 
He who can read Shakeſpeare, and be 
cool enough for all the accuracy of = 
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her criticiſm, has more of reaſon than 


taſte, 
BOILEAU, 

J join with you in admiring him as 
a prodigy of genius, though I find the 
moſt ſhocking abſurdities in his plays; 
abſurdities which no critic of my na- 
tion can pardon, 

POPE. 

We will be ſatisfied with your feel- 
ing the excellence of his beauties. But 
you would admire him till more, if 

u could ſee the chief eharacters in 
all his beſt tragedies repreſented by an 
actor, who appeared on the ſtage a lit- 
tle before I left the world. He has 
ſhewn the Engliſh nation more excel- 
lencies in Shakeſpeare, than the quick- 
eſt wits could diſcern ; and has im- 
ym them onthe heart with a livelier 
celing than the moſt ſenſible natures 
had ever experienced without his help. 

BOILEAU, , 

The variety, ſpirit, and force, of 
Mr. Garrick's a&1on, have been much 
praiſed to me by many of his country- 
men, whoſe ſhades I converſe wich, 
and who agree in ſpeaking of him as 
we do of Baron, our moſt natural and 
moſt admired ator, I have alſo heard 
of another, who has now quitted the 
ſtage, but who had filled with great 
dignity, force, and elevation, tome 
tragick parts; and excelled ſo much 
in the comick, that none ever has 
deſerved a higher applauſe. 

POPE. 

Mr. Quin was indeed a moſt perfect 
comedian. In the part of Falſtaff par- 
ticularly, wherein the utmoſt force of 
Shakeſpeare's humour appears, he at- 
tained to ſuch 1 that he was 
not an actor; he was the man deſerib- 
et by Shakeſpeare; he was Falſtaff 
himſelf! When I ſaw him do it, the 
plealantry of the fat knight appeared to 
me ſo bewitching, all his vices were fo 
_—_— my I could not much won- 

er at his having ſeduced a 
prince even to 11 his 3 
| BOILEAU, 

That character is not well underſtood 
by the French. They ſuppoſe it be- 
lengs, nat to comedy, but to farce: 
whereas the Engliſh ſee it in the fineſt 
and higheſt trokes of wit and humour. 
Perhaps theſe different judgments may 
be accounted for, in ſome meaſure, by 
the diverſity of manners in different 


countries. But don't you allow, Mr, 
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Pope, that our writers, both of fragedy, 
and comedy, are, upon the whole, more 
rfect maſters of their art than yours? 
if you deny it, I will appeal to the 
Athenians,” the only judges qualified 
to decide the diſpute, Iwill refer it to 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Menander, 
POPE. 

I am afraid of thoſe judges : for I ſee 
them continually walking hand in hand, 
and engaged in the moſt friendly co 
verſation, with Corneille, Racine, — 
Moliere. Our dramatick writers ſeem, 
in general, not ſo fond of their com- 
pany : they ſometimes ſhove m_ by 
them, and give themſelves airs of ſu- 
periority. They flight their repri- 
mands, and laugh at their precepts. In 
ſhort they will be tried by their country 
alone; and that judicature is partial. 

BOILEAU, 

J will preſs this queſtion no far- 
ther.,—But let me aſk you, to which 
of our rival tragedians, Racine and 
Corneille, do you give the preference? 


POPE. 
The ſublimeſt plays of Corneille are, 
in my judgment, equalled by the Atha- 
lia of Racine ; and the tender paſſions 
are certainly touched by that elegant 
and moſt pathetic writer with a much 
finer hand, I need not add, that he is 
infinitely more correct than Corneille, 
and more harmonious and noble in his 
verſification. Corneille formed him- 
ſclf entirely upon Lucan ; but the ma- 
ſter of Racine was Virgil. Ho 
much better a taſte had the former than 
the latter in chuſing his model. M 
BOILEAU, 
My friendſhip with Racine, and my 
artiality for his writings, make me 
fear with great pleaſure the preference ' 
ven to him above Corneille by ſo Ju- 
icious a critick. 

POPE, 2 
That he excelled his competitor in the 
particulars I have mentioned, cannot L 
think be denied. But yet the ſpirit and 
the majeſty of ancient own were never 
ſo well expreſſed as by Corneille. Nor 
has any other French dramatick writers 

in the general character of his works 
ſhewn ſuch a maſculine ſtrength and 
8 of thought. Racine is the 
wan deſcribed by ancient pets, which 
riſes tothe clouds on downy wings, and 
ſings a ſweet, but a gentle and plaintive 
note. Corneille is the eagle, which ſoars 
to the ſkies on bold and ſounding pi- 
nions, 
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nions, and fears not to perch on the 

ſceptre of Jupiter, or to bear in his 

pounces the lightning of the god. 
BOILEAU. 

I am glad to find, Mr. Pope, that, in 
praiſing Corneille, you run into poetry; 
which is not the language of ſober cri- 
ticiſin, though ſometimes uſed by Lon- 
ginus. 

POPE, 

I caught the fire from the idea of 
Corncille. 

BOLLEAU, 


He has bright flaſhes; yet I think 
that in his thunder there is often more 
noiſe than fire. Don't you find him too 
declamatory, too turgid, too unnatu- 
ral, even in his beſt tragedics 

POPE, 

| Town I do—Yet the greatneſs and 
elevation of his ſentiments, and the 
nervous vigour of his ſenſe, atone, in 
my opinion, for all his faults. But 
let me now, in my turn, deſire your 
opinion of our epic poet, Milton. 

BOILEAU, 

Longinus perhaps would prefer him 
to all other writers: for he ſurpaſſes 
even Homer in the ſublime. But other 
criticks, who, require variety, and 
agreeableneſs, and a correct regularit 
of thought and judgment, in an r 
poem, who can endure no abſurdities, 
no extravagant fict ions, would place 
him far below Virgil. 

POPE, 

His genius was indeed fo vaſt and 

ſublime, that his poem ſeems beyond 
the limits of criticiſm : as his fubject 
is beyond the limits of nature. The 
bright and exceſſive blaze of poetigal 
fire, which ſhines in ſo many parts of 
the Paradiſe Loft, will hardly permit 
the dazzled eye to ſee it's fauſts! 

BOILEAU, 

The taſte of your countrymen is 
much changed ſince the days of Charles 
II. when Dryden was thought a 
greater poet than Milton! 

4 FA POPE. 

The politicks of Milton at that time 
brought his poetry into diſgrace: for it 
is a rule with the Engliſh; they ſee no 

in a man whoſe politicks they diſ- 

ike. But, as their notions of govern- 
ment are apt to change, men of parts, 
whom they have ſlighted, become their 
favourite authors; and others, who have 
ſſeſſed their warmeſt admiration, are 
fo their turn under-valued, This re- 


volution of favour was experienced hy 
Dryden as well as Milton. He lived toſce 
his writings together with his politicks 
quite out of faſhion. But even in the 
days of his higheſt proſperity, when the 
generality of the people admired his 
Almanzor, and thought his Indian 
Emperor the perfection of tragedy, the 
Duke of Buckingham and Lord Ro. 
cheſter, the two wittieſt noblemen our 
country has produced, attacked his 
fame, and turned the rants of his he- 
roes, the jargon of us ſpirits, and the 
abſurdity of his plots, into juſt ridicule, 
BOIEEAU. 

You have made him good amends, 
by the praiſe you have given him in 
ſome ot your writings. 

POPE. 

I owed him that praiſe as my ma. 
ter in the art of verſification. Yet I 
ſubſcribe to the cenſures which have 
been paſſed by other writers on many 
of his works. They are good criticks; 
but he is ſtill a great poet. You, Sir, 
I am ſure mult particularly admire 
him as an excellent ſatiriſt. His Aha. 
lom and Achitophel is a maſter-piece in 
that way of writing; and his Mac Flec. 
#9 1s, I think, interior to it in nothing 
but the meanneſs of the ſubject. 

BOILEAU, 

Did not you take the model of your 
Dunciad from the latter of thoſe very 
ingenious ſatires ? 

| ' POPE, 

I did—but my work is more exten- 
ſive than his, and m imagination has 
taken in it a greater ſcope. 

BOILEAU. 

Some criticks may doubt whether 
the length of your poem were fo pros 
perly faited to the meanneſs of the 
ſubject as the brevity of his. Three 
cantos to expoſe a dunce crowned with 
laurel ? T have not given above three 
lines to the author of the Pucelle, 

POPE, 

My intention was, to expoſe, not 
one author alone, but all the dullneſs 
and falſe taſte of the Engliſh nation in 
my times. Could ſuch a defign- be 
contracted into a narrower compals ? 
| BOILEAU, 

We will not diſpute on this point, 
nor whether the hero of your Dunciad 
were really 'a dunce, But has not 
Dryden been accuſed of immorality 
and prophancnels in ſome of his writ- 
ings 

. . POPE 


writer 


and pr 
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POPE. 

He has, with too much reaſon : and I 
am ſorry to ſay, that all our beſt comick 
writers after Shakeſpeare and Jonſon, 
except Addiſon and Steele, are as liable 
as he to that heavy charge. Fletcher is 
ſhocking. Etheridge, Wycherly, Con- 
gre ve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, have 
painted the manners of the times in 
which they wrote with a maſterly hand: 
but they are too often ſuch manners, 
that 2 virtuous man, and much more a 


virtuous woman, muſt be greatly of- 


ſended at the repreſentation. 
BOILEAU, 

In this reſpe&, our ſtage is far pre- 
ferable to yours. It is a ſchool of mo- 
tality. Vice is expoſed to contempt and 
to hatred, No falte colours are laid on, 
to conceal it's detormity ; but thoſe with 
which it paints itſelf arc there taken off, 

| POPE. 

It is a wonderſul thing, that in France 
the Comick Muſe ſhould be the grace 
laly in the nation. Of late ſhe is fo grave, 
that one might almoſt miſtake her for 
her filter Melpomene, Moliere made 
her indeed a good, moral philoſopher ; 
but then ſhe philoſophized, like Demo- 
critus, with amerry laughing tace. Now 
the weeps over vice, inſtead of ſhewing 
it to mankind, as I think ſhe generally 
eught to do, in ridiculous lights. 

BOILEAU, 

Her buſineſs is more with folly than 
with vice; and when ſhe attacks the lat- 
ter it ſhould be rather with ridicule than 
invetive. But ſometimes ſhe may be 
allowed to raiſe her voice, and change 
her uſual ſmile into a frown of juſt in- 
dignation. | 


Se, _ 
Ilike her beſt when ſhe ſmiles. But 
did you never reprove your witty friend 
La F ontaine, for the vicious levity that 
appears in many of his Tales? He was as 
guilty of the crime of debauching the 
Muſes, as any of our comick poets. 
BOILEAU, 

I own he was; and bewail the proſti- 
tution of his genius, as I ſhould that of 
an innocent and beautiful country girl. 
He was all nature and ſimplicity! yet in 
that ſimplicity there was a grace and un- 
affected vivacity, with a juſtneſs of 
thought and eaſy elegance of expreſſion, 
that can hardly be found in any other 
writer. His manner is quite original, 


and peculiar to himſelf, though all the 


properly ſha 


matterof his writings is borrowed rum 
others. . 
POPE, 

In that manner he has been unitated 

by my friend Mr. Prior, 
BOILEAU, 

He has, very ſucceſsfully, Some of 
Prior's tales have the |pirit of La Fon- 
taine's, with more judgment; but not, 
I think, with ſuch an amiable and grace- 
ful 6mplicity. 

POPE, 

Prior's harp had more ſtrings than La 
Fontaine's. He was a fine poet in many 
different ways: La Fontaine but in one. 
And, though in ſome of his tales he 
imitated that author, his Alna was an 
original, and of fingular beauty, 

BOILEAU. 
There is a writer of heroick poetry, 


who lived betore Milton, and whom 


ſume of your countrymen place in the 
higheſt claſs of your poets, though he is 
little known in France. I ſee him ſome- 
times in company with Homer and Vir. 
gil, but oftener with Taſſo, Arioſto, and 
Dante. 3 

POPE, 

T underſtand you mean Spenſer. 
There is a force and beauty in ſome of 
his images and deſcriptions, equal to any 
in thoſe writers you have ſeen him con- 
verſe with. F he had not the art of 

g his pictures. He brings 
the minute and diſagreeable parts too 
much into ſight; and mingles too fre- 
quently vulgar and mean ideas with no- 
ble and ſublime. Had he choſen a ſub- 
je& proper for ict poetry, he ſeems o 
have had a ſutficient elevation and 
ſtrength in his genius to make him a 


great epick poet: but the allegory, which 


is continued throughout the whole 
work, fatigues the mind, and cannot in- 
tereſt the heart ſo much as thoſe poems, 
the chief actors in which are ſuppoſed to 
have really exifted. The Syrens and 
Circe in the Odyſſey are allegorical per- 
ſons ; but Ulyſles, the hero of the poem, 
was a man renowned in Greece, which 
makes the account of his adventures af- 
fecting and delightful. To be now-and- 
then in Fairy-land, among imaginary 
beings, is a pleaſing variety, and helps 
to diſtinguith the poet from the orator 
or hiſtorian ; but to be always there, is 
irkſome. 
BOILEAU, 
Is not Spenſer likewiſe blameable, for 
confounding 
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confounding the Chriſtian with the Pa- 


Fan theology, in ſome parts of his 


poem? 
POPE. 

Ves; he had that fault in common 
with Dante, with Arioſto, and with Ca- 
MOeEns. 

BOILEAU. 

Who is the poet that arrived ſoon 
after you in Elyſium, whom I ſaw Spen- 
Yer lead in and preſent to Virgil, as the 
author of a poem reſembling the Geor- 
gicks? On his head was a garland of 
the ſeveral kinds of flowers that blow in 
each ſeaſon, with evergreens inter- 
mixed. 

POPE, 

Vour deſeription points out Thomſon, 
He painted nature exactly, and with 
great ſtrength of pencil. His imagina- 
tion was rich, extenſive, and ſublime: 
his diction bold and glowing, but ſome- 
times 9bſcure and affected. Nor did he 
always know when to ep, or what to 
reject. 
BOLLEAU, | 

I ſhould ſuppoſe that he wrote trage- 
dies upon the GreeFmedel : for he is of- 
ten admitted into the grove of Euri- 
pides. 

. i 

He enjoys that diſtinct ion both as a 
zragedian and as a moraliſt. For, not 
only in hĩs plays, but all his other works, 
there is the pureſt morality, animated by 
piety, and rendered more touching b 
the tine and delicate ſentiments of a mo 


tender and benevolent heart. 


BOILEAU, 

St. Evremond has brought me ac- 
quanted with Waller. I was ſurprized 
to find in his writings a politeneſs and 
— which the French ſuppoſe to 

e appropriated only to theirs. His ge- 
nius was a compoſition, which is ſeldom 
to be met with, of the ſublime and the 
agreeable, In his compariſan between 
himſelf and Apollo as the lover of 


| mY and in that between Amoret 
an 


Sachariſſa, there is a fineſſe and de- 
— wit, which the moſt delicate of 
our writers have never exceeded. Nor 
had Sarrazin or Voiture the art of 
| Tags, Fs genteelly the ladies whom 
the ired. But his epiſtle to Crom- 
well, and his poem on the death of that 
extraordinary man, are written with a 
force and greatneſs of manner, which 
22 a rank among the poets of the 
Clals. 


— 


POPE, 

Mr. Waller was unqueſtionably 4 
very fine writer. His Muſe was as well 
ualified as the graces themſelves to 
drefs out a Venus; and he could even 
adorn the brows of a conqueror with 
_—_ and beautiful wreaths. But he 
ſome puerile and low thoughts, 
which unaccountably mixed with the 
elegant and the noble, like ſchool- boys 
or mob admitted into a palace. There 
was alſo an intemperance and a luxu- 
riancy in his wit, which he did not 
enough reſtrain. He wrote little to the 
underſtanding, and leſs to the, heart ; 
but he frequently delights the imagina- 
tion, and ſometimes ſtrikes it with flaſhes 
of the higheſt ſublime, We had another 
poet of the age of Charles the Firſt, ex- 
tremely admired by all his.contempora- 
ries; in whoſe works there is ſtill more 

affeQation of wit, a greater redunda 
of imagination, a worſe taſte, and leſs 
judgment ; but he touched the heart 
more, and had finer feelings, than 

Waller.—I mean Cowley. 
BOILEAU, | 

I have been often ſolicited to admire 
his writings by his learned friend Dr, 
8 , e ſeems to me a great wit, 
— man, but — 


poet. 
POPE, 


The ſdirit of poetry is ſtrong in ſome 

of his odes ; bots y & art —— he 

is always extremely deficient. 
BOILEAU. 

L hear that of late his reputation is 
much lowered in the opinion of the 
Engliſh. Yet I cannot but think that, 
if a moderate portion of the ſuperfluities 
of his wit were given by Apollo to ſome 
of their modern bards, who write com- 
man-place morals in very ſmooth verſe, 
without any abſurdity, but without 2 
ſingle new thought, or one enlivening 
ſpark of imagination, it would be 3 

t favour to them, and dothem more 
ſervice, than all the rules laid down in 
my Art of Poetry, and yours of Criti- 
cum. 

POPE. 

I am much of your mind.—But l 
left in England ſome poets, whom you, 
I know, will admire, not only for the 
harmony and corre&neſs of ſtyle, but 
the ſpirit and genius you will find in 
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axcellent writers, ſince the time of m 
death, —Of one particularly I hear 
wonders. Fame to him is as kind as 
if he had been dead a thouſand years. 
She brings his praiſes to me from all 
parts of Europe. -You know I ſpeak 
of Voltaire. 
POPE. 

I do: the Engliſh nation yields to 
none in admiration of his extenſive ge- 
nius. Other writers excel in ſome one 
particular branch of wit or ſeience; but 
when the king of Prufha drew Voltaire 
from Paris to Berlin, he had a whole 
Academy of Belies Lettres in him 
alone. 

BOILEAU. 

That prince himſelf has ſuch talents 
for poetry as no other monarch, in any 
age or country, has ever poſſeſſed. What 
an aſtoniſhing comnais mult there be in 
his mind, what an heroick tranquillity 
and firmneſs in his heart, that he can in 
the evening compoſe an ode or epiſtle in 
the moſt elegant verſe, and the next 
morning fight a battle with the conduct 
ef Cæſar or Guſtavus Adolphus ! 

POPE. 

I envy Voltaire ſo noble a ſubject both 
for his verſe and his proſe. But, if that 
prince will write his own Commentaries, 
he will want no hiſtorian. I hope that, 
in writing them, he will not reſtrain his 
pen, as Czſar has done, to a mere ac- 
count of his wars; but let us ſee the po- 
litician, and the benignant protector of 
arts and ſciences, as well as the warrior, 
in that picture of himſelf. Voltaire has 
ſhewn us, that the events of battles and 
keges are not the moſt intereſting parts 
of good hiſtory ; but that all the im- 
provements and embelliſhments of hu- 
man ſociety ought to be carefully and 
particularly recorded there. 

BOILEAU. 

The progreſs of arts and knowledge, 
and the great changes that have happen- 
ed in the manners of mankind, are ob- 
jects far more worthy of a reader's at- 
tention than the — of fortune. 
And it is chiefly to Voltaire that we 
owe this inſtructive ſpieces of hiſtory. 

POPE. 

He has not only been the father of it 

among the moderns, but has carried it 


himſelf to it's utmoſt perfection. 
BOILEAU. 
Is he not too waiverſal ? Can any 
oo be exad}, who js ſo comprehen- 
e? 


39 
POPE, 


A traveller round the world cannot 
inſpect every region with ſuch an accu- 
rate care, as exactly to deſcribe each ſin- 
gle part. If the outlines be wellmarked, 
and the obſervations on the principal 
pe be jud.cious, it is all that can 

e required. 
BOILEAU. 

I would however adviſe and echort 
the French and Engliſh youth, to take a 
fuller ſurvey of tome particular pro- 
vinces; and toremember, that although, 
in travels of this fort, a lively imagina- 
tion is a very agreeable companion, it is 
not the beſt guide. To ſpeak without 
a metaphor, the ſtudy of hiſtory, both 
ſacred and proiane, requires a critical 
and laborious inveſtigation. The com- 
poſer of a ſet of lively and witty rey 
marks on facts ill examined, or incor- 
rectly delivered, is not an hiftorian. 

POPE. 

We cannot, I think, deny thatname 
to the author of the Life of Charles the 
XIIth, king of Sweden. 

BOILEAU. 

No, certainly. I eſteem it the ve 
beſt hiſtory that this age has produced, 
As full of ſpirit as the hero whole ac- 
tions it relates, it is nevertheleſs moſt 
exact in all matters of importance. The 
ſtyle of it is elegant, per ſpicuous, unaf- 
tected ; the diſpoſition and method are 
excellent ; the judgments given by the 
writer acute and juſt. 

POPE. 

Are you not pleaſed with that philo- 
ſophical freedom of thought, which diſ- 
covers itſelf in all the works of Vol- 
taire, but more particularly in thoſe of 
an hiſtorical nature ? 

BOILEAV, 

If it were properly regulated, I ſhould 
reckon it among their higheſt pertec- 
tions. Superſtition, and bigotry, and 
— ſpirit, are as great enemies to the 
truth and candour of hiſtory, as malice 
or adulation. To think freely, is there- 
fore a moſt neceſſary quality ina perfect 
hiſtorian, But all liberty has it's bounds; 
which, in ſome of his writings, Voltaire, 
I tear, has not obſerved. Would to 
Heaven he would reflect, while it is yet 
in his power to corre& what is faulty, 
that 21] his works will outlive him; that 
many nations will read them; and that 
the judgment pronounced here upon the 
writer himſelt will be according to the 
ſcope and teudency of them, and to the 
en F extent 
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extent of their or evil effects on the 
great ſociety of mankind ! 


POPE. 
It would be well for all Europe, if 
ſome other wits of your country, wifo 
give the ton to this age in all polite lite- 
rature, had the ſame ſerious thoughts 
you recommended to Voltaire. Witty 
writings, when directed to ſerve the 
good ends of virtue and religion, are like 
the lights hung out in a pharos, to guide 
the mariners {afe through dangerous 
ſcas : but the brightnets ot thoſe that are 
impious or immoral ſhines only to be- 
tray, and to lead men to deſtruction. 
| BOILEAU. 
Has England been free from all ſe- 
ductions of this nature? 
POPE. | 
No.—But the French have the art of 
rendering vice and impiety more agree- 
able than the Engliſh. 
BOILEAU. 
I am not very proud of this ſupe- 
riority in the talents of my countrymen. 
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But, as J am told that the good ſenſe of 
the Engliſh is now admired in France, I 
hope it will ſoon convince both nations, 
that true wiſdom is virtue, and true wir- 
tue is religion, 

POPE, 

I think it alſo to be wiſhed, that 3 
taſte for the frivolous may not continue 
too prevalent among the French. There 
is a great difference between gathering 
flowers at the foot of Parnaſſus, and al- 
cending the arduousheights of the moun- 
tain. That palms and laurels grow there; 
and, if any of your countrymen aſpire 
to gain them, they muſt no longer ener- 
vate all the vigourof their minds by this 
habit of trifling : I would have them be 


. perpetual competitors with the Engliſh 


in manly wit and ſubſtantial learning. 

But let the competition be friendly. 

There is nothing which ſo contracts and 
debaſes the mind as national envy. True 

wit, like true virtue, naturally loves it's 
own image, in whatever place it is 

found. 


DIALOGUE XV. 
OCTAVIA+—PORTIA—ARRIA. 


PORTIA. 

OW has it happened, Octavia, 
H that Arria and I, who have a 
higher rank than you in the temple of 
Fame, ſhould have a lower here in Ely- 
fium ? We are told, that the virtues you 
exerted, as a wife, were greater than 
ours. Be ſo good as to explain to us 
vrhat were thoſe virtues. It is the pri- 
vilege of this place, that one can bear 
fuperiority without mortification.. The 
jealouſy ot precedence died with the reſt 
of our mortal frailties. Tell us then 
your own ſtory. We will fit down un- 
der the ſhade of this myrtle grove, and 


liſten to it with pleaſure. 


OCTAVIA. 

Noble ladies, the glory of our ſex and 
of Rome, I will not retuſe to comply 
with your deſire, though it recalls to my 
mind ſome ſcenes which my heart would 
wiſh to forget. There can be only one 
reaſon why Minos ſhould have given to 
my conjugal virtues a preference above 
yours; which is, that the trial aſſigned 
to them was harder. 

ARRIA, 

How, Madam! harder than to die for 

your huſband ! We ded for ours, 


OCTAVIA, 

You did, for huſbands who loved you, 
and were the moſt virtuous men ot the 
ages they lived in; who truſted you with 
their lives, their fame, their honour. 'To 
outl-ve ſuch huſbands is, in my judg- 
ment, a harder effort of virtue, than to 
die for them, or with them. But Mark 
Antony, to whom my brother Octavius, 
for realons of ſtate, gave my hand, was 
indifferent to me, and loved another. 
Yet he has told me himſelf, I was hand- 
ſomer than his miſtreſs Cleopatra. 
Younger I certainly was; and to men 
that is generally a charm ſufficient to 
turn the ſcale in one's favour. I had 
been loved by Marcellus. Antony ſaid, 
he loved me, when he pledged to me his 
faith, Perhaps he did for a time: 2 
new handſome woman might, from his 


natural inconſtancy, make him forget 


an old attachment. He was but too ami- 
able.— His very vices had charms be- 
yond other mens virtues. Such viva- 
city ! ſuch fire! ſuch a towering pride! 
He ſeemed made by nature to command; 
to govern the world; to govern it with 
ſuch eaſe, that the buſineſs of it did not 
rob him af an hour of pleaſure! Never- 

thelels, 
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theleſs, while his inclination for me con- 
tinued, this haughty lord of mankind, 
who could hardly bring his high fpirit 
to treat my brother, his partner in em- 
pire, with the neceſſary reſpect, was to 
me as ſubmiſſive, as obedient to every 
wiſh of my heart, as the humbleſt lover 
that ever ſighed in the vales of Arcadia. 
Thus he ſeduced my affection from the 
manes of Marcellus, and fixed it on him- 
ſelf. He fixed it, ladies, (I own it with 
ſome confuhon) more fondly than it had 
ever been fixed on Marcellus. And when 
he had done fo, he ſcorned me, he for- 
ſook me, he returned to Cleopatra. 
Think who I was—the ſiſter of Cæſar, 
ſacrificed to a vile Egyptian queen, the 
harlot of Julius, the ditgrace of her ſex ! 
Every outrage was added, that could 
incenle me {till more. He gave her, at 
ſundry times, as publick marks of his 
love, many provinces of the empire of 
Rome in the Eaſt “. He read her love- 
letters openly, in his tribunal itſelt; even 
while he was hearing and judging the 
cauſes of kings. Nay, he left his tribu- 
nal, and one of the ed Roman orators 
pleading before him, to follow her litter, 
in which ſhe vel to be pailing by 
at that time. ut, what was more 
grievous to me than all theſe demonſtra- 
tions of his extravagant paſſion for that 
intamous woman, he had the aſſurance, 
in a letter to my brother, to call her i: 
wife +. Which of you, adies, could 
have patiently borne thi s treatment? 
ARRIA. 

Not I, Madam, in truth. Had 1 
been in your place, the dagger with 
which I pierced my own boſom, to ſhew 
my dear Pætus hoo eaſy it wwas to die. 
that da ger ſhould I have plunged into 
Antony's heart, if piety to the gods, and 
a due reſpect to the purity of my own 
ſoul, * 2 ſto T my hand. But, 
I yerily believe, I ſhould have killed 
mylelt: not, as I did, out of affection 
to my huſband, but out of ſhame and 
indignation at the wrongs I endured. 

PORTIA. 

I muſt own, Octavia, that to bear ſuch 
uſage, was harder to a woman than 0 
fallow fire. | 

OCTAVIA. 

Ye: I did bear it, Madam, without 

even a —_— which could hurt or 


ef:nd my huſband 1. Nay, more; at 


* See Plutarch's Life of Antony. 
F V. Suctoniurn in Auguſto Cafare, 
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his return from his Parthian expedition, 
which his impatience to bear a long ab- 
lence from Cleopatra had made unfor- 
tunate and inglorious, I went to meet 
him in Syria, and carried with me rich 
preſents of cloaths and 'money for his 
troops, a great number of horſes, and 
two thouſand choſen ſoldiers equipped 
and armed like my brother's prætorian 
bands. He ſent to ſtop me at Athens, 
becauſe his miſtreſs was then with him. 
I obeyed his orders; but I wrote to him, 
by one of his moſt faithful friends, a 
letter full of reſignation, and ſuch a ten- 
derneſs for him as I imagined might 
have-power to touch his heart, My en- 
voy ſerved me ſo well, he ſer my fidelity 
in fo fair a light, and gave ſuch reaſons 
to Antony ho he ought to ſee and re · 
ceive me with kindneſs, that Cleopatra 


was alarmed. All her arts were em- 


ployed, to prevent him from ſering me, 
and to draw him again into ZEgypt.— 
Thole arts prevailedh. He ſent me 
back into Italy, and gave himſelf up 
more abſolutely than ever to the witch- 
craft of that Circe. He added Africa 
to the ſtates he had beſtowed on her be. 
fore; and declared Cæſario, her ſpurious 
ſon by Julius Cæſar, heir to all her do- 
minions, except Phcenicia and Cilicia, 
which, with the Upper Syria, he gave to 
Ptolemy, his ſecond fon by her; and at 
the ſame time deglared his eldeſt ſon by 
her, whom he had eſpouſed to the prin- 
ce{s of Mcdia, hetr to that kingdom, and 
king of Armenia, nay, and ot the whole 
Parthian empire, which he meaned to 
conquer for — The children I had 
brought him he entirely neglected, as if 
they had been baſtards. I wept, I la- 
mented the wretched captivity he was 
in; but I never reproached him. M 

brother, exaſperated at ſo many indigni- 
ties, commanded me to quit the houſe 
of my huſband at Rome, and come into 
his. I refuſed to obey him.—I remain- 
ed in Antony's houſe. I reg to 
take care of his children by Fulvia, the 
ſame tender care as of my own. I gave 
my protect ĩon to all his friends at Rome. 
I implored my brother not to make my 
jealouſy or my wrongs the cauſe of a ci- 
vil war. But the injuries done to Rome 
by Antony's conduct could not poſſibl 

be forgiven. When he found he ſhou 

draw the Roman arms on himſelf, he 


See Plutarch's Life of Antony. 


Plutarch, ubi ſuora. 
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ſent orders to me to leave his houſe. I 


did {o ; but carried with me all his chil- 
dren by Fulvia, except Antyllus, the 


_ eldeſt, who was then with him in Egypt. 


After his death and Cleopatra's, I took 
her children by him, and bred them up 
with my own, 

ARRIA. 

Is it poſſible, Madam? the children 
of Cleopatra ? 

OCTAVIA. . 

Yes, the children of my rival. I 
married her daughter to Juba, king of 
Mauritania, the moſt accompliſhed and 
the handiomeſt prince in the world. 

ARRIA, 

Tell me, Octavia, did not your pride 

and reſentment entirely cure you of your 


* 


| — for Antony as ſoon as you ſaw 


im go back to Cleopatra ? and was 
not your whole conduct afterward the 
effect of cool reaſon, undiſturbed by 
the agitations of jealous and tortured 
love ? 
| OCTAVIA, 

You probe my heart very deeply. 
That I had ome belp from — 
and the natural pride ot my ſex, I will 


not deny. But I was not become indif- 


ferent to my huſband. I loved the An- 
tony who had been my lover, more than 
I was angry with the Antony who for- 
ſook me and loved another woman. 
Had he left Cleopatra, and returned to 
me again with all his former affection, 
I really believe I ſhould have loved him 
as well as before. 


ARRIA. 

If the merit of a wife be to be mea. 
ſured by her ſufferings, your heart was 
unqueſtionably the moſt perfect model of 
conjugal virtue. The wound I gave mine 
was buta ſcratch in compariſon to man 
you felt. Yet I don't know whether it 
would be any benefit to the world, that 
there ſhould be in it many Octavias. Tc 
good ſubjes are «pt to make bad hings. 

PORTIA. 

True, Arria; the wives of Brutus and 
Cecinna Pætus may be allowed to have 
ſpirits a little adellions, Octavia was 
educated in the court of her brother. 
Subject ion and patience were much bet. 
ter taught there than in our houſes, 
where the Roman liberty made it's laſt 
abode; and though I will notdiſpute the 
judgment of Minos,I cannot help think- 
ing that the affection ot a wife to her- 
huſband is more or leſs reſpectable in 
3 to the character ot that huſ- 

and. It I could have had tor Antony 
the ſame friendſhip as I had for Brutus, 
I ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf. 

ocrAvIA. 

My fondneſs for Antony was ill 
placed ; but my periggpance in the per- 
tormance of all the Uuties of a wife, 
notwithſtanding his ill uſage, a perie- 
verance made more difficult by the very 
exceſs of my love, appeared to Minos 
the higheſt and moſt meritorious effort 
of female reſolution, againſt the ſeduc- 
tions of the moſt dangerous enemy to 
our virtue, offended pride, 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


LOUISE DE COLIGNI, PRINCESS OF ORANGE—FRANCEsS WAL. 
SINGHAM, COUNTESS OF ESSEX AND OF CLANRICKARD ; BE- 


FORE, LADY SIDNEY, 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

UR deſtinies, Madam, had a 
| great and ſurprizing conformity. 
I was the daughterof Admiral Coligni, 
you ot Secretary Walſingham; two per- 
ſons who were the moſt conſummate 
ſtateſmen and ableſt ſupports of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, in France and in Eng- 
land. I was married to Teligni, the 
fineſt gentleman of our party, the moſt 
admired for his valour, his virtue, and 
his learning; you to Sir Philip Sidney, 


* See Du Maurier Memoires de Hollande, p. 177 to p. 190; and Biographia Britannich 


who enjoyed the ſame pre-eminence 
among the Engliſh. Both theſe huſ- 
bands were cut off, in the fiower of their 
youth and of glory, by violent deaths: 
and we both married again with ill 
greater men ; I with William Prince of 
Orange, the founder of the Dutch com- 
monwealth z you with Devereux Earl of 
Eſſex, the favourite of Elizzbeth and 
of the whole Engliſh nation *. But, 
alas! to compleat the reſemblance of 
our fates, we both ſaw thoſe ſecond 


huſbands, 
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kuſbands, who had raiſed us fo high, 
deſtroyed in the full meridian of their 
glory and 4 mine by the piitol 
of an aſſaſſin; yours ſtill more unhap- 
pily, by the axe, as a traitor. 

c. OF CLANRICKARD, 

There was indeed in ſome principal 
events of our lives the conformity you 
obſerve. But — deſtiny, though it 
raiſed you higher than me, was more 
unhappy than mine. For my father 
lived honourably, and died in peace; 
yours was — in his old age. 
How, Madam, did you ſupport or re- 
cover your ſpirits under ſo many miſ- 
fortunes ? 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE, 

The Prince of Orange left an infant 
fon to my care. Theeducating of him 
to be worthy of ſo illuſtrious a father, 
to be the heir of his virtue as well as of 
his greatneſs, and the affairs of the com- 
monwealth, in which I intereſted myſelf 
for his ſake, fo filled my mind, that 
they in ſome meaſure took from me the 
ſenle of my grief; which nothing but 
ſuch a great and > rg icene of bu- 
ſineſs, tuch a neceſſary taſk of private 
and publick duty, could have ever re- 
lieved. But let me enquire in my turn; 
how did your heart find a balm, to alle- 
viate the anguiſh of the wounds it had 
ſuffered ? What employed your widow- 
ed hours after the geach of your Eſſex ? 

C. OF CLANRICKARD. 

Madam, I did not long continue a 
widow : I married again. 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE, 

Married again! With what prince, 
what king, did you marry? The wi- 
dow ot Sir Philip Sidney and of my Lord 
Eſſex could not deſcend from them to a 
ſubject of leſs illuftrious fame; and 
where could you find one that was com- 
parable to either ? 

c. OF CLANRICKARD. 

I did not ſeek for one, Madam: the 
heroiſm-of the former, and the ambi- 
tion of the Jatter, had made me very 
unhappy. I defired a quiet lite and the 
Joys of wedded love, with an agreeable, 
virtuous, well-borne, unambitious, un- 
enterpriſing huſband. All this I found 
in the Earl of Clanrickard : and, betieve 
me, Madam, I enjoyed more ſolid feli- 
city in Ireland with him, than I ever 
had 2 with my two former hul- 
bands, in the pride of their glory, when 


England and all Europe reſounded with 
their praiſe, 
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PRINCESS OF ORANGE, 

Can it be poſſible, that the daughter 
of Walſingham, and the wife of Sidney 
and Eſſex, ſhould have ſentiments o 
interior to the minds from which ſhe 
ſprang, and to which ſhe was matched! 

lieve me, Madam, there was no hour 
of the many years I lived after the death 
of the Prince of Orange, in which I 
would have exchanged the pride and joy 
I continually had, in hearing his praiſe, 
and ſeeing the monuments of his glory 
in the free commonwealth his wildom 
had founded, for any other delights the 
world could give. The cares that I 
ſhared with him while he remained u 
earth were a happineſs to my mind, be- 
cauſe they exalted it's powers. The 
remembrance of them was dear to me 
after I had loſt him. I thought his 

reat ſoul, though removed to a higher 
iphere, would look down upon mine 
with ſome tenderneis of affect ion, as it's 
fellow-labourer in the heroick and di- 
vine work of delivering and freeing his 
country. But to be divorced from that 
ſoul! to be no longer his wite! to be 
the conſort of an interior, inglorious 
huſband! I would much rather have 
died a thoutand deaths, than that my 
heart ſhould one moment have conceived 
ſuch a thought. 

c. OF CLANRICKARD. 

Your highneis muſt not judge of all 
hearts by your own. The ruling paſ- 
fon of that was apparently ambition. 
My- inclinations were not ſo noble ag 
yours, but better ſuited, perhaps, to 
the nature of woman. I loved Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, I loved the Earl of Eſſex 
ratheras am able men than as heroes and 
ſtate:men. They were ſo taken up with 
their wars and ſtate affairs, that my ten- 
derneſs for them was too often neglect- 
ed. The Earl of Clanrickard was con- 
ſtantly and wholly mine. He was brave; 
but had not that ſpirit of chivalry, with 
which Sir Philip Sidney was ablolutely 

feed. He had, in a high degree 
— eſteem of Elizabeth, — did nol 
aſpire to her love; nor did he wiſh to 
be the rival of Carr or of Villiers in the 
affetion of James. Such, Madam, was 
the man on whom my laſt choice be- 
ſtowed my hand, and whoſe kindneſs 
compenſated for all my misfortunes! 
Providence has aſſigned todifferent tem- 
pers different comiorts. To you it gave 
the education of a prince, the govern- 


ment of a ſtate, the pride of being 3 
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the wife of a hero; to me a good living 
buſband, quiet, opulence, nobility, and 
a fair reputation, though not in a de- 

ree ſo exalted as yours. If our whole 
ſex were to chuſe between your conſo- 
lations and mine, your highnels, I think, 
would find very tew of your taſte. But 
I reſpe& the ſublimity of your ideas. 


Now that we have no bodies, they ap- 
pear leſs unnatural than I ſhould have 
thought them in the other world. 
PRINCESS OF CRANGE. 
Adieu, Madam; our fouls are of a 
different order, and were nct made to 
ſympathize or converſe with each other, 


DIALOGUE XVII 


MARCUS BR UTUS—POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 


BRUTUS. 
ELL, Atticus, I find that, 
notwithſtanding your friend- 
fhip for Cicero and for me, you ſur- 
vived us both many years, with the 
ſame chearful ſpirit you. had always 
poſſeſſed ; and, by prudently wedding 
your daughter to Agrippa, ſecured the 
favour of Octavius Crzfar, and even 
contracted a clole alliance with him b 
mow grand daughter's marriage — 
iberius Nero. 
ATTICUS, 
You know, Brutus, my philoſophy 


was the Epicurean, I loved my friends, 


and I ſerved them in their wants and 
diſtreſſes with great generoſity ; but I 
did not think myſelf obliged to die when 
they died, or not to make others as oc- 
caſions ſhould offer. 
BRUTUS. 
You did, I acknowledge, ſerve your 


friends, as far as you could, without 
bringing yourſelf, on their account, 


into any great danger or diſturbance of 
mind: but that you /oved them, I much 
doubt. If you loved Cicero, how could 
— love Antony? if you loved me, 
ow could you love Octavius? it you 
loved Octavius, how could you avoid 
taking part againſt Antony in their laſt 
civil war? Affection cannot be fo 
ſtrangely divided, and with ſo much 
equality, among men of ſuch oppolite 
characters, and who were ſuch irrecon- 
cileable enemies to each other. 
ATTICUS. 

From my earlieſt youth I poſſeſſed 
the ſingular talent of ingr:- ting my- 
ſelf with the heads of different parties, 
and yet not engaging with any of tem 
ſo far as to dilturb my own qu:ct. My 
family was connected with the Marian 


party; and, though 1 retired to Athens, 


vide Cornel. Nepot. in Vita Attici, 


that I might not be unwillingly involy. 
ed in the troubles which that turbulent 
faction had begun to excite, yet, when 
pug Marius was declared 2n enemy 

y tee ſenate, I fent him a ſum of mo- 
ney, to ſupport him in his exile. Nor 
did this hinder me from my making my 
court fo well to Sylla, upon his coming 
to Athens, that I obtained from him 
the higheſt marks of his favour*, Never- 
theleſs, when he preſſed me to go with 
him to Rome, I declined it, being as 
unwilling to fight for him againſt the 
Marian party, as for them againſt him. 
He admired my conduct ; and, at his 
departure from Athens, ordered all the 

reſents made to him during his abode 
in that city to be carried to me. 1 re- 
mind of you this, only to ſhew that mo- 
deration in all contentions of this kind 
had been always my principle ; and that 
in the inſtances you mentioned I did not 
act from any levity or inconſtancy in 
my nature, but from a regular conſiſt- 
ent plan of conduct, which my reaſon 
convinced me was the wileſt I could 
tollow. 

BRUTUS. 

I remember indeed that you obſerved 
the ſame neutrality between Pompey 
and Julius Cæſar. | 

ATTICUS, 

I did ſfo—and, that I might be able 
to do it with dignity, and without the 
reproach of ingratitude, I never would 
accept any othce or honour trom either 
of thoſe great men; nor from Cicero, 
though my ſiſter had married his bro- 
ther; nor ſrom you, Marcus Brutus, 
whole friendſhip I thought the greateſt 
honour of my lite. 

ravrus. 

Are there no obligations to a good 

heart, Pomponius, but honours and 
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offices? or could you, by refuſing to 
encumber yourſelf with theſe, diflplye 
all other ties? But, ſetting aſide any 
conſiderat ions of private affeQion or el- 
teem, how were you able to reconcile 
your conduct with that which is the 
ruling principle in the heart of every 
virtuous man, and more eſpecially a 
virtuous Roman, the love of the publick ? 
ATTICUS, 

The times I lived in were ſo bad, and 
the conflict of parties had ſo little to do 
in reality with the {owe of the public, 
that I thought my virtue much ſafer and 
purer by avoiding, than mixing in the 
tray. 

BRU TUS. 

Poſſibly, in the diſpute between 
Marius and Sylla, and even in that be- 
tween Pompey and Cœſar, a virtuous 
man might ſee ſo much do blame on both 
files, and fo much to fear, which ever 
faction ſhould overcome the other, as 
to be juſtified in not engaging with 
either. But let me ſay, without vanity, 
in the war which I waged againſt An- 
tony and Octavius, you could have no- 
thing to blame: for I know you ap- 
proved the principle upon which I killed 
Julius Cæſar. Nor would you have 
had any thing to fear if our arms had 
lucceeded ; for you knew that my inten- 
tions were upright and pure; nor was it 
doubttul that Caſſius was as much de- 
termined as I to reſtore the Republick. 
How could you then, with any ſenſe of 
virtue in your heart, maintain an indit- 
terence and neutrality between the deli- 
verers and the tyrants of your country ? 

ATTICUS, 

My anſwer to this will neceſſarily re- 
quire explanations, which my reſpect 
to the manes of Brutus makes me wiſh 
to avoid. 

BRUTUS., 

In the other world, I loved truth, and 
was defirous that all might ſpeak it with 
freedom : but here, even the tenderears 
of a tyrant are compelled to endure it. 
It I committed any faults, or erred in 
my judgment, the calamities I have ſuf- 
fered are a puniſhment for it. Tell me 
then truly, and without fear of offend- 
ing, what you think were my failings ? 

ATTICUS, 

Youſaid that the principle upon which 

you killed Julius Cæſar had my appro- 


V. Plutarch, in Vits Jul. Cæſu. 


bation. This I do not deny—but did 
Lever declare, or give you reaſon to be- 
lieve, that I thought it a prudent, or 
gell timed aft? I had quite other 
thoughts. Nothing ever ſeemed to me 
worſe judged or worſe timed: and theſe, 
Brutus, were my reaſons. Czfar was 
juſt ſetting out to make war on the Par- 
thians. This was an enterprize of no 
little difficulty, and no little danger. 
But this unbounded ambition, and that 
reſtleſs ſpirit, which never would ſuffer 
him to take any repoſe, did not intend 
to ſtop there . You know very well (for 
he hid nothing from you) that he had 
tormed a vaſt plan, of marching, after 
he had conquered the whole Parthian 
empire, along the coaſt of the Caſpian 
ſea and the tides of Mount Caucaſus, 


into Scythia, in order to ſubdue all the 


countries that border on Germany, and 
Germany itſelf ; whence he propoſed to 
return to Rome by Gaul. Conſider now, 
I beſeech you, how much time the exe- 
cution of this project required. In ſome 
of his battles with ſo many fierce and 
warlike nations, the braveſt of all the 
Barbarians, he might have been ſlain: 
but, if he had not, diſeaſe, or age 
itielf, might have ended his life, before 
he could have compleated ſuch an im- 
menſe undertaking. He was, when you 
Killed him, in his fitty-ſixth year, and 
of an infirm conſtitution, Except his 
baſtard by Cleopatra, he had no ſon: 
nor was his power ſo abſolute, or ſoquiet- 
ly ſettled, that he could have a thought 
of bequeathing the empire, like a pri- 
vate inheritance, to his fſter*s —— 
Octavius. While he was abſent, there 
was no reaſon to fear any violence, or 
mal-adminiſtration,in Italy,or in Rome. 
Cicero would have had the chief autho- 
rity in the ſenate. The prætorſhip of 
the city had been conferred upon you 


by the favour of Cæſar; and your 


known credit with him, added to the 
high reputatiou of your virtues and abi- 
lities, gave you a weight in all buſineſs, 
which none of his party left behind him 
in Italy would have been able to oppoſe. 
What a fair 1 was here of good 
order, peace, and liberty, at home; 
while abroad the Roman name would 
have been rendered more glorious, the 
diſgrace of Craſſus revenged, and the 
empire extended beyond the utmoſt am- 
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bition of our forefathers, by the greateſt 
general that everled the armies of Rome, 
or, perhaps, of any other nation! What 
did it ſignify, whether, in Aſia and 


among the Barbarians, that general bore 


the name of king, or dictator? Nothing 
could be more peurile in you and your 
friends, than to ſtart ſo much at the pro- 

ſition of his taking that name in Italy 
itſelf, when you had ſuffered him to en- 
joy all the power of royalty, and much 
more than any king of Rome had poſ- 
ſeſſed, from Romulus down to Tarquin. 

BRUTus. | 

We conſidered that name as the laſt 
Inſult offered toour liberty and our laws. 
It was an enſign of tyranny, hung out 
with a vain and arrogant purpoſe of 
rendering the ſervitude of Rome more 
apparent. We therefore determined to 


- puniſh the tyrant, and reſtore our coun- 


try to freedom. 
5 ATTICUS. 

You puniſhed the tyrant; but you did 
not reſtore your country to freedom. 
By ſparing Antony, againſt the opinion 
ot Caſſius, you ſuffered the tyranny to 
remain. He was conſul, and, from the 
moment that Cæſar was dead, the chief 
power of the ſtate was in his hands. The 
toldiers adored him, for his liberality, 
valour, and military frankneſs. His 
eloquence was more periuaſive from ap- 

aring unſtudied. The-nobility of his 
— which deſcended from Hercules, 
would naturally inflame his heart with 
ambition. The whole courſe of his life 
had evidently ſhewn, that his thoughts 
were high and aſpiring, and that he had 
little reſpect for the liberty of his coun- 
try. He had been the ſecond man in 
Czſar's party: by ſaving him, you gave 
2 new head to that party, which could 
no longer ſubſiſt without your ruin. 
Many, who would have wiſhed the re- 
ftoration of liberty if Cæſar had died a 
natural death, were ſo incenſed at his 
murder, that, merely for the ſakeof pu- 
niſhing that, they were willing to con- 
fer all power upon Antony, and make 
him abſolute maſter of the republick. 
This was particularly true with reſpect 
to the veterans who had ſerved under 
Czſar : and he ſaw it fo plainly, that 
he preſently availed himſelf of their diſ- 

tions. You and Caſſius were ob- 
iged to fly out of Italy; and Cicero, 
who was unwilling to take the ſame 
part, could find no expedient to ſave 


"and the ſenate, but the wretched 


one of ſupporting and raĩſi hi 

another GEar, the — Seas Ln 
of him you had ſlain, to oppoſe Antony, 
and to divide the Cæſarean party. But, 
even while he did this, he tually 
offended that party, and - his 
enemies, by — in the ſenate, 
which breathed the very ſpirit of the old 
Pompeian faction, and made him appear 
to Octavius, and all the friends of the 
dead dictator, no leſs guilty of his death 
than thoſe who had killed him; What 
could this end in but, that which you 
and your friends had moſt to fear, a re- 
union of the whole Cæſarean party, and 
of their principal leaders, however dif. 
cordant the one with the other, to de- 
{troy the Pompeians ? For my own part, 
I foreſaw it long before the event, and 
therefore kept myſelf wholly clear of 
thoſe — think I ought 
to have joined you and Caſſius at Phi. 
lippi, becauſe — your good inten- 
tions, and that, if you ſhould ſucceed, 
you deſigned to reſtore the common- 
wealth. I am perſuaded you did both 
agree in that point; but you differed in 
ſo many others, there was ſuch a diſſimi- 
litude in your tempers and characters, 
that the union between you could not 
have laſted long; and your diſſention 
would have had moſt fatal effects, with 
regard both to the ſettlement and to the 
adminiſtration of the republick. Beſide, 
the whole maſs of it was in ſuch a fer- 
mentation, and ſo corrupted, that I am 
convinced new diſorders would ſoon have 
ariſen. If you had applied gentle re- 
medies, to which your nature inclined, 
thoſe remedies would have failed; if 
Caſſius had induced you to act with (e- 
verity, your government would have 
been ſtigmatized with the name of a 
tyranny more deteſtable than that againſt 
which you conſpired ; and Czſar's cle- 
mency would have been the perpetual 
— of every factious oration to the 
people, and of every ſeditious diſcourſe 
to the ſoldiers. Thus you would have 
ſoon been plunged in the miſeries of an. 
other civil war ; or perhaps aſſaſſinated 
in the ſenate, as Julius was by you. 
Nothing could give the Roman empire 
a laſtin — but ſuch a prudent 
plan of a mitigated imperial power, as 
was afterwards formed by Octavius, 
when he had ably and happily deliver- 
ed himſelf from all oppoſition and part- 
nerſhip in the government. Thoſe quiet 
tunes I lived to ſee; and I _— 
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they were the beſt I had ever ſeen, far 
better than thoſe under the turbulent 
ariſtocracy for which you contended. 
And let me boaſt a little” of my own 
prudence, which; through ſo many 
tormg, could fteer me tate into that 
port. ad it only given me ſafety, 
without reputation, I ſhould not think 
that I ought to value myſelf upon it. 
But in all theſe revolutions my honour 
remained as unimpaired as my fortune, 
I io conducted myſelf, that I loſt no 
eſteem in being Antony's friend, after 
having been Cicero's; or in my alliance 
with Agrippa and Auguſtus Czfar, at- 
ter my triendſhip with you. Nor did 
either Cæſar or Antony blame my inac- 
tion in the quarrels between them ; but, 
on the contrary, they both ſeemed to re- 
ſpe& me the more tor the neutrality I 
obſerved. My obligations to the one, 
and alliance with the other, made it im- 
proper for me to act againſt either: and 
my conſtant tenour of life had procured 
me an exemption from all civil wars by 
a kind of preſcription. 
BRUTUS, 

If man were born to no higher pur- 
poſe than to wear out a long life in eaſe 
and prolperity, with the general eſteem 
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of the world, your wiſdom was evident- 
ly as much ſuperior to mine, as my life 
was ſhorter and more unhappy than 
yours. Nay, I Lertly believe, it ex- 
ceeded the prudence of any other man 
that ever exiſted, conſidering in what 
difficult circumſtances you were placed, 
and with how many violent ſhocks and 
fudden changes ot fortune you were 
obliged to contend. But here the moſt 
virtuous and fpublick-ſpirited conduct is 
found to have been the moſt prudent. 
The motives of our act ĩons, not the ſuc- 
cels, give us here renown. And, could 
Ireturn to that life whence I ameſcaped, 
I would not change my character to imi- 
tate yours: I would again be Brutus, 
rather than Atticus. Even without the 
ſweet hope of an eternal reward in a 
more perfect ſtate, which is the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt immoveable ſupport to the 

{ under every misfortune, I ſwear 


y the gods, I would not give up the 


noble feelings of my heart, that elevation 
of mind which accompanies active and 
ſuffering virtue, tor your ſeventy- ſeven 
years of conſtant tranquillity, with all 
the praiſe you obtained from the learn- 
ed men whom you patronized, or the 
great men whom you courtue, 


WILLIAM THE THIRD, KING OF ENGLAND—JOHN DE WITT, 
PENSIONARY OF HOLLAND, 


: WILLIAM. : 
HOUGH I had no cauſe to love 
you, yet, believe me, I fincerely 

lament your fate. Who could have 
thought that De Witt, the moſt popu- 
lar miniſter that ever ſerved a common- 
wealth, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to popular 
fury! ſuch admirable talents, fuch vir- 
tues, as you were endowed with, ſo 
clear, ſo cool, ſo comprehenſive a head, 
a heart ſo untainted with any kind of 
vice, deſpiſing money, deſpiſing plea- 
ſure, deſpiſing the vain e of 

tneſs, ſuch application to buſineſs, 
ſuch ability in it, ſuch courage, ſuch 
firmneſs, and fo perfe& a knowledge of 
the nation you governed, ſeemed to aſ- 
fure you of « fixed and able ſupport in 
the publick affection. But nothing can 
be durable that depends on the paſlions 
of the people. 


„ 


* . 
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11 DE WITT. ö 

t is very generous in your majeſty, 
not only to & a aſſonate the I 
man, whoſe political principles made 
him an enemy to your greatneſs, but 
aſcribe it to the caprice and incon 

of the people, as if there had been no- 
thing very, blameable in his conduct. I 
feel the magnanimity of this diſcourſe 
from your majeſty, and it confirms hat 
I have heard of all your behaviour after 
my death. But I muſt frankly confeſs, 
that although the rage of the populace 
was carried much too far, when they 
tore me and my unfortunate brother to 
E yet I certainly had dgſerved to 
oſe their affection, by relying too much 
on the uncertain and dangerous friend- 


=_ of France, and by weakening the 
mi 


little purpoſes of my own er, and 
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itary ſtrength of the ſtate, to ſerve 
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ſecure to myſelf the intereſted affect ion 
of the burgomaſters, or others, who had 
credit and weight in the faction, the fa- 
vour of which I courted. This had al- 
molt ſubjected my country to France, 
if you, great prince, had not been ſet 
at the head of the falling republick, and 
had not exerted ſuch extraordinary vir- 
tues and abilities, to raiſe and ſupport 
it, as ſurpaſſed even the heroiſm and 

rudence of William our firſt ſtadt- 
| holder, and equalled you to the moſt il- 
luſtrious patriots of Greece or Rome. 

WILLIAM. 

This praiſe from your mouth is glo- 
rious to me indeed! What can ſo much 
exalt the character of a prince, as to 
have his actions approved by a zealous 
republican, and the enemy of his 
houle ? - 

DE WITT: 

I I did not approve them, I ſhould 

ſhew myſelf the enemy of the republick. 
You never ſought to tyrannize over it; 
— loved, you defended, you preſerved, 

t's freedom. Thebes was not more in- 
debted to Epaminondas or Pelopidas, 
for it's independence and glory, than 
the United Provinces were to you. How 
wonderful was it to ſee a youth, who 
had ſcarcely attained to the twenty-ſe- 
eond year of his age, whoſe ſpirit had 
been depreſſed and kept down by a jea- 
lous and hoſtile faction, riſing at once 
to the conduct of a moſt arduous and 
perilous war, ſtopping an enemy vic- 
torious, triumphant, who had penetrated 
into the heart of his country, drivin 
him back, and recovering from him al 
he had conquered : to ſee this done with 
an army, in which, a little before, there 
was neither diſcipline, courage, nor ſenſe 
of honour? Ancient hiſtory has no ex- 
ploit ſuperior to it; and will ennoble 
the modern, whenever a Livy or a Plu- 
tarch ſhall ariſe, to do juſtice to it, and 
| the hero who performed it in a true 


ght. 
WILLIAM. 

Say, rather, when time ſhall have 
worn our that malignity and rancour of 
party, which, in tree ſtates, is ſo apt 
to oppoſe itſelf to the ſentiments of 

titude and eſteem for their ſervants and 
benefactors. 

TE: DE WITT. | 

magnanimous was your reply, 
how much in the ſpirit of 25 ps 


* see Temple's Memoirs, from the year 1672 to 1679, p. 259, 320, 361+ 


virtue, when being aſked in the 

elt extremity of our danger, How you 
intended to live after Holland ſhould be 
loft ? you ſaid, You would live on the 
land; you bad left in Germany ; and would 
rather paſs your life in hunting there, 
than ſell your country or liberty to France 
at any rate“! How nobly did youthink, 
when, being offered your patrimonial 
lordſhips and lands inthe county of Bur- 
gundy, or the full value of them, from 
France, by the mediation of England, 
in the treaty of peace, your anſwer was, 
That, to gain one good town more for the 
Spaniards in Flanders, you would be 
content to daſe them all ! No wonder, aftes 
this, that you were able to combine all 
Europe in a league againſt the power of 
France; that you were the centre of 
union, and the direQing ſol of that 
wiſe, that generous confederacy, formed 
by your labours ; that you could ſteadily 
fupport and keep it together, in ſpite of 
repeated misfortunes ; that even after 
defeats you were as formidable toLouis, 
as other generals after victories; and 
that in the end you became the deliverer 
of Europe, as you had before been of 
Holland. 

WILLIAM, 


I had in truth no other object, no 
other paſſion at heart, throughout my 
whole lite, than to maintain the inde- 
pendence and freedom of Europe, againſt 
the ambition of France. It was this 
delire which formed the whole plan of 
wy policy, which animated all my coun- 
ſels, both as Prince of Orange and King 
of England. 

DE WITT. 
This deſire was the moſt noble (I 
2 it with ſhame) that could warm 
heart of a prince, whole anceltors 
had oppoſed, and in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed, the power of Spain, when 
that nation aſpired to the monarchy of 
Europe. France, Sir, in your days, 
had an equal ambition and more ſtrength 
to ſupport her vaſt deſigns, than Spain 
under the government of Philip the Se- 
cond, That ambition you reſtrai 
that ſtrength you reſiſted. I, alas! was 
ſeduced by her dious court, and by 
the neceſlity of affairs in that ſyſtem of 
policy which I had adopted, to aſk her 
aſliſtance, to rely on her favour, and to 
make the commonwealth, whoſe coun- 
ſels I directed, ſubſervient to her great- 


nels, 
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neſs. —Permit me, Sir, to explain to 
you the motives of my conduct. If all 
the princes of Orange had acted like 
you, I ſhould never have been the enemy 
of your houſe. But Prince Maurice of 
Naſſan deſired to oppreſs the liberty of 
that ſtate, which his virtuous father had 
freed at the expence of his life, and 
which he bimſelf had defended, againſt 
the arms of the houſe of Auſtria, with 
the higheſt reputation of militaryabili- 
ties. Under a pretence of 1eligion (the 
moſt execrable cover of a wicked de- 
ſign) he put to death, as a criminal, 
that upright miniſter, Barnevelt, his fa- 
ther's belt friend, becauſe he refuſed to 
concur with him in treaſon againſt the 
tate. He likewiſe impriſoned ſeveral 
other good men and lovers of their coun- 
try, confiſcated their eſtates, and ruin- 
ed their families. Yet, after he had 
done theſe cruel acts of injuſtice, with 
a view to make himſelf fovereign of the 
Dutch commonwealth, he found they 
had drawn ſuch a general odium upon 
him, that, not 4 by accompliſh his 
iniquitous purpoſe, he ſtopped ſhort of 
the tyranny to which he had ſacrificed 
kis honour and virtue: a diſappoint- 
ment ſo mottifying, and ſo painful to 
bis mind, that it probably haſtened his 


death. 
WILLIAM. 

Would to Heaven he had died before 
the meeting of that infamous ou of 
Dort, by which he not only diſhonour- 
ed himſelf and his family, but the Pro- 
teſtant religion itſelf ! Forgive this in- 
terruption—my grief forced me to i.—1 
deſue you to proceed. 

0 DE WITT. 

The brother of Maurice, Prince Hen- 
ry, who ſucceeded to his dignities in the 
republick, ated with more moderation. 
But the ſon of that good prince, an 
majeſty's father, (I am ſorry to ſpeak 
what I know you hear with pain) re- 
ſumed, in the pride and fire of his 
youth, the ambitious deſigns of his un- 
cle. He failed in his undertaking, and 
ſoon afterwards died; but left in the 
hearts of the whole republican party an 
incurable jealouſy, and dread of his fa- 
mily. Full of theſe prejudices, and zea- 
Jous for liberty, I thought it my 22 
as penkonary of Holland, to prevent for 
ever, if I could, your reſtoration to the 
72 your anceſtors had enjoyed; which 

bncerely believed would be incon- 


1 


ſiſtent with the ſafety and freedom of 
my country. | 
WILLIAM. 


Let me ſtop you a moment here. 


When my great grand-father formed the 
plan of the Dutch commonwealth, he 
made the power of a ſtadtholder one of 
the principal _ in his ſyſtem of 
government. How cunld you imagine 
that it would ever go well when de- 
prived of this ſpring, ſo neceſſary to ad- 
juſt and balance it's motions? A confti- 
tution originally formed with no mixture 
of _ power may long be maintained 
in all it's vigour and energy without 
ſuch a power; but, if any degree af 
monarchy were mixed from the begin- 
ning in the principles of it, the forcin 
that out muſt neceſſarily diforder — 
weaken the whole fabrick. This was 
articularly the caſe in our republick. 
he negative voice of every ſmall town 
in the provincial ſtates, the tedious flow- 
neſs ot our forms and deliberations, the 
facility with which foreign miniſters 
may ſeduce or purchaſe the opinions of 
ſo many perſons as have a right to con- 
cur in all our reſolutions, make it im- 
poſſible for the government, even in the 
quieteſt times, to be well carried on, 
without the authority and influence of a 
ſtadtholder, which are the only remedy 
our conſtitution has provided for thoſa 
evils. | 
DE WITT. 

I acknowledge they are.— But I and 
my party thought no evil ſo great as that 
remedy ; and therefore we ſought for 
other more pleaſing reſources. One of 
theſe, upon which we moſt confidently 
depended, was the friendſhip of France. 
1 — myſelf that the intereſt of the 
French would ſecure to me their favour; 
as your relation to the crown of Eng- 
land might naturally raiſe in them a jea- 
louſy of your power. I hoped they 
would encourage the trade and commerce 
of the Dutch, in oppaſition to the Eng- 
liſh, the ancient enemies of their crown, 
and let us enjoy all the benefits of a per- 

tual peace, unleſs we made war u 

ngland, or England upon us; in either 
of which caſes, 1t was reaſonable to pte- 
ſume we ſhould have their aſſiſtance. 
The French miniſter at the Hague, who 
ſerved his court but too well, ſo con- 
firmed me in theſe notions, that I had 
no apprehenſions of the mine which was 
forming under * feet, . 

92 


WILLIAM. 
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WILLIAM. | 
You found your authority ſtrength- 

ened by a plan — to your party; 

and this contributed more todeceiveyour 

ſagacity than all the art of D' Eſtrades. 
| DE WITT. 

My policy ſermed to me entirely ſuit- 
able to the lai.ng ſecurity of my own 
power, of the l. berty of my country, 
and of it's maritime greatneſs. For I 
made it my care to keep up a very 
powerſul nayy, well commanded and 
officered, for the defence of all theſe 
againſt the Engliſh ; but, as I feared no- 
thing from France, or any power on the 
continent, I neglected the army, or ra- 
ther I deſtroyed it, by enervating all it's 
ſtrength, by difbanding old troops and 
veteran officers, attached to the houſe of 
Orange, and putting in their place a 
trading militia, cemmanded by officers 
who had neither experience nor courage, 
and who owed their promotions to no 
other merit than their relation to, or in- 


tereſt with, ſome leading men in tlie ſe- 


veral oligarchies of which the govern- 
ment inall theDutch towns is compoſed. 
Nevertheleſs, on the invaſion of. Flan- 
ders by the French, I was forced to de- 

art from my cloſe connection with 

rance, and to concur with England 

nd Sweden in the triple alliance,which 
Sir William Temple propoſed in order 
to check her ambition: but, as I enter- 
ed into that meaſure from neceſſity, not 
frem choice, I did not purſue it. Ineg- 
lected to improve our union with Eng- 
land, or to ſecure that with Sweden; I 


avoided any conjunction of counſels with 


Spain; I formed no alliance with the 


Emperor or the Germans ; I corrupted 


our army more and more; till a ſudden 
unnatural confederacy, ſtruck up, againſt 


all the maxims of policy, by the court 


of England with France, for the con- 


2 of the Seven Provinces, brought 
t 


zofe at once to the yery brink of de- 


ſtruction, and made me a victim to the 
fury of a populace too juſily provoked. 


WILLIAM. 
I muſt ſay, that your plan was in 


reality nothing more than to procure for 
the Dutch à licence ta trade, under the 


ſhould have reflected, that to a monarch 
ſo ambitious and ſo vain as Louis le 
Grand, the idea of a conqueſt whick 
ſcemed almoſt certain, and the deſire of 
humbling a haughty republic, were 
temptations irreſiſtible. His bigotry 
likewiſe would concur in recommending 
to him an «nt-rprize, which he might 
think would put hereſy under his feet. 
And if you knew either the character of 
Charles the Second, or the principles of 
his government, you ought not to have 
ſuppoſed his union with France for the 
ruin of Holland an impoſſible, or even 
improbable event. It is hardly excuſable 
in a ſtateſman to be greatly. ſurprized 
that the inclinations of princes ſhould 
prevail upon them to act, in many par- 
ticulars, without auy regard to the po- 
litical maxims _ intereſts of their 


kingdoms. 
DE WITT, 


I am aſhamed of my error“; but the 
chief cauſe of it was, that though 1 
thought very ill, I did not think quite 
ſo ill of Charles the Second and his mi- 
niſtry as they deſerved. I imagined-too 
that his parliament would reſtrain him 
from engaging in ſuch a war; or com- 

pel him to engage in our defence, it 
* — ſhould attack us. Theſe, I ac- 
knowledge, are excuſes, not juſtifications. 
When the French marched into Hol- 
land, and found it in a condition ſo un- 
able to reſiſt them, my fame as a mini- 
ſter irrecoverably ſunk. For, not to ap- 
pear a traitor, I was obliged to confeis 
myſelf a dupe. But what praiſes is ſut- 
ficient for the wiſdom and virtue yau 
ſhewed, in ſo firmly rejecting the offers, 
- which I have been informed were made 
to yqu, both by England and France, 
when firſt you appeared in arms at the 
head of your country, to give you the 
ſovereignty of the Seven Provinces, by 
the aſſiſtance, and under the protection, 
of the two crowns! Believe me, great 
prince, had I been living in thoſe times, 
and had known the generous anſwers 
you made to thoſe offers, which wer? 
repeated more than once during the 
courſe of the war; not the moſt ancient 
and devoted ſervant to your familywaiuld 


good pleaſure and gracious protection of have been more your friend than I. But 


France. But any ſtate that fo entirely 
depends on another is only a proviuce; 


and it's /iberly is a ſervilude, graced, 
with a ſweet but empty name. Von 


„Temple s Memoirs, from 2672 to 1679 P. 259, 280. 


who could reaſonably hope for ſuch mo- 
deration, and ſuch a right ſenſe of glory, 
in the mind of a young man, deſcended 
from kings, whole mother was daughter 


to 
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to Charles the Firſt, and whoſe father 
had left him the ſeducing example of a 
very different conduct? Happy indeed 
was the Engliſh nation, to have ſuch a 
prince ſo nearly allied to their crown 
both in blood and by marriage, whom 
they might call to 4 their deliverer, 
when bigotry and deſpotiſm, the two 
greateſt enemies to human ſociety, had 
almoſt overthrown their whole conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate ! 
WILLIAM, 

They might have been happy; but 
were not, As ſoon as I had accom- 
pliſhed their deliverance for them, many 
of them became my moſt implacable 
enemies, and even wiſhed to * WE the 
unforgiving prince whom they had fo 
unanimoully and ſo juſtly expelled from 
his kingdom. Such levity {ſeems incre- 
dible. I could not myſelf have ima- 
gined it poſſible, in a nation famed for 
good ſenſe, it I had not had proots of it 


beyond contradiRion. nee 
much to forget avhat 13 called me over 
for, as that they had called me over. The 
ſecurity of their religion, the mainte- 
nance vf their liberty, was no fon 
their care. All was to yield to the in- 
, comprehenſible doctrine of right divine 
and poſitive obedience, Thus the Tories 
2 Zacobites, after having renounced 
oth that doctrine and James, by their 
oppolition to him, by their invitation of 
me, and by every act of the parliament 
which gave me the crown.--But the moſt 
troubleſome of my enemies were a ſet 
of Republicans who violently oppoſed 
all my meaſures, and joined with the Ja- 
cobites indiſturbing mygovernment,on- 
ly becaule it was not a commonwealth. 
DE WITT. 
They who were republicans under 
youu government in the kingdom of 
ngland did not love liberty; but aſpired 
to dominion, and wiſhed to throw the 
nation into a total confuſion, that it 
might give them a chance of working 
out from that anarchy a better ſtate for 
themſelves. 
WILLIAM. 
Your obſervation is juſt. A 
man thinks himſelf a lover of liberty ; 
when he is only 4 of a power in 
a above his own, and, were 
ea king, or the firſt miniſter of a king, 
would be a tyrant. Nevertheleſs I will 
own to you, with the candour which be- 
comes a virtuous prince, that there were 
in England ſome Whigs, and c, en ſome 
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of the moſt ſober and moderate Tories, 
who, with very honeſt intentions, and 
ſometimes with good judgments, 

poſed new ſecurities to the liberty of the 
nation, againſt the prerogative or influw-.. 
ence of the crown, and the corruption of 
miniſters in future times. To ſome of 
theſe I gave way, being convinced they 


were right; but others I refiſted, for fear 


of weakening too much the royal autho- 
rify, and breaking that balance in which 
conſiſts the Perle tion of a mixed form 
of government. I ſhould not perhaps, 
have reſiſted ſo many, if I had not ſeen 
in the houſe of commons a diſpoſition 
to riſe in their demands on the crown, 
had they found it more yielding. The 
difficulties of my government, upon the 
whole, were fo great, that I once had 
determined, trom mere diſguſt and re- 
ſentment, to give back to the nation, 
aſſembled in parliament, the crown they” 
had placed on my head, and retire to 
Holland, where I found more affection 
and gratitude in the people. But I was 
ſtopped by the . ſupplications of 
my triends, and by an unwillingne!s to 
undo the great work I had done: eſpe- 
cially as I knew that, if England ſhould 
return into the hands of King James, it 
would be impothble, in that criſis, to 
preſerve the reft of Europe trom the do- 
minion of France. 
DE WITT. 

Heaven be praiſed that your majeſty 
did not perſevere in ſo fatal a reſolution ! 
The United Provinces would have been 
ruined by it together with England. But 
I cannot enough expreſs my aſtoniſh- 
ment, that you ſhould have met with 
ſuch treatment as could ſuggeſt ſuch a 
thought! The Engliſh muit turely be a 
people incapable either of liberty or ſub. 
jeion |! 

f WILLIAM. 

There were, I muſt acknowledge, 
ſome faults in my temper, and ſome in 
my government, which are -an excuſe 
for my ſubje&s with regard to the un- 
eaſinels and diſquiet they gave me. My 
taciturnity, which ſuited the goes of 
the Dutch, offended theirs. 'T hey love 
an affable prince: it was chiefly his af- 
fabilitythatmade them ſo fond of Charles 
the Second. Their frankneſs and good- 
humour could not brook the reterve and 
coldneſs of my nature. Then the ex- 
ceſs of my favour to ſome of the Dutch, 
whom I had brought over with me, ex- 
Cited a national jealouſy in the * 
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end hurt their pride. My government 
alſo appeared, at laſt, too unſteady, too 
fluctuating between the Whigs and the 
Tories ; which almoſt deprived me of 
the confidence and affect ĩon of both par- 
ties. I truſted too much to the integrity 
and the purity of my intentions, with- 
out uſing tho. arts that are neceſſary to 
allay the ferment of factions, and allure 
men to their duty by ſoothing their paſ- 
hons. Upon the whole, I am ſenſible 
that I better underſtood how to govern 
the Dutch than the Engliſh or the 
Scotch, and ſhould probably have been 
thought a greater man, it I had not been 
King of Great Britain. 
5 DE WITT. 
It is a ſhame to the Engliſh, that gra- 
titude and affection for ſuch merit as 
ours were not able to overcome any 
firtle diiguſts ariſing from your temper, 
and enthrone their deliverer in the hearts 
of his people. But will your majeſty 
ive me leave to aſk yon one queſtion ; 
Ts it true, as I have heard, that many 
of them diſliked your alliances on the 
continent, and ſpoke of your. war with 
France as a Dutch meaſure, in which 
you ſacrificed England to Holland? 
| WILLIAM. 
The cry of the nation at firſt was 
ſtrong for the war: but before the end 
of it the Tories began publickly to talk 
the language you mention. And no 
wonder they did—for, as they then had 
a defire to ſet up again the maxims of 
government which had prevailed in the 
reign of their beloved Charles the Se- 
cond, they could not but repreſent op- 
| rg to France, and vigorous mea- 
ures taken to reſtrain her ambition, as 
unneceſſary for England; becauſe they 
well knew that the councils of that king 
had been utterly averſe from ſuch mea- 
ſures; that his whole policy made him 
friend to France; that he was go- 
verned by a French miſtreſs, and even 
bribed by French money to give that 
gourt his aſſiſtance, or at leaf his ac- 
. quieſcence, in all their deſigns. 
| DE WITT. 
A king of England, whoſe cabinet is 
verned by France, aud who becomes 
a vile penſioner to a French king, de- 
grades himſelf from his royalty, and 
ught to be conſidered as an enemy to 
the nation. Indeed the whole policy of 
Charles the Second, when he was not 
forced off from his natural bias by the 
neceſſity he lay under of ſoothing his 


parliament, was a conſtant, deſigned 

ſyſtematical oppoſition to the intereſt of 
his people. His brother, though more 
ſenſible to the honour of England, was, 
by his Popery and deſire of arbitrary 
power, conſtrained to lean upon France, 
and do nothing to obſtruct her deſigns 
on the continent or leſſen her greatneſs. 
It was therefore neceſſary to place the 
Britiſh crown on your head, not only 
with a view to preſerve the religious and 
civil __ of the people from interna} 
oppreſhons, but to reſcue the whole 
ſtate from that ſervile dependance on it's 
natural enemy, which muſt unqueſtian- 
ably have ended in it's deſtruction, 
What folly was it to revile your mea- 
ſures abroad, as ſacrificing the intereſt 
ot yourBritiſhdominions to connections 
with the continent, and principally with 
Holland! Had Great Britain no inte- 
reſt to hinder the French from being 
maſters of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and forcing the Seven United Provinces, 
her ſtrongeſt barrier on the continent, 
againſt the power of that nation, to ſub- 
mit with the reſt to their yoke ? Would 
her trade, would her coaſts, would her 
capital itſelf, have been ſafe, after ſo 
mighty an encreaſe of ſhipping and 
ſailors as France would have gained by 
thoſe conqueſts? and what could have 
prevented them, but the war which you 
waged, and the alliances which you 
formed ? Could the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans, unaided by Great Britain, have 
attempted to make head againſt a power 
which, even with her alliſtance, ſtrong 
and ſpirited as it was, they could hard, 
ly reſiſt? and after the check which had 
been given to the encroachments of 
France, by the efforts of the firſt grand 
alliance, did not a new and greater dan- 

r make it neceſſary to recur to another 

uch league? Was not the union of 
France and Spain under one monarch, 
or even under one family, the moſt 
alarming contingency that ever had 
threatened the liberty of Europe ? 
WILLIAM. 

I thought ſo, and I am ſure I did not 
err in my judgment. But folly is blind; 
and fad ion wilfully ſhuts her eyes 
againſt the moſt evident truths that croſs 
her deſigns; as ſhe believes any lies, 
however palpable and abſurd, that ſhe 
thiriks will aſſiſt them, 

DE WITT, 

The only obje&ion which ſeems to 

have any real weight againlt your = 
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tem of policy, with regard to the main- 
tenance of a balance of power in Eu- 
rope, is the enormous expence that mult 
neceſſarily attend it z an expence which, 
I am afraid, neither England nor Hol- 
land will be able to bear without ex- 
treme inConvenicnce. 
WILLIAM, 

I will anſwer that objection by aſk- 
ing a queſtion, If, when you was pen- 
ſionaryof Holland, intelligence had been 
brougat, that the dykes were ready to 
break, and the ſea was coming in, to 
overwhelm and to drown us; what 
would you have faid to one of the depu- 
tics, who, when you were propoſing the 
proper repairs to ſtop the inundation, 
mould have objected to the charge, as 
too heavy on the province? This was 
the caſe in a political ſenſe with both 
England and Holland, The fences 
raiſed to keep out ſuperſtition and ty- 
ranny were all giving way thoſe dread- 
ful evils were threatening, with their 
whole accumulated force, to break in 
upon us and overwhelm our eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil conſtitution. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, to object to a neceſſary ex- 

pence, is folly and madneſs. 
DE WIT. 

It is certain, Sir, that the utmoſt abi- 
lities of a nation can never be ſo well 
employed, as in the unwearied, perti- 
nacious defence of their religion and free- 
dom. When theſe are loſt, there re- 
mains nothing that is worth the concern 
of a good or wile man. Nor do I think 
it conſiſtent with the prudence of go- 
vernment, not to guard againſt future 


$3 
dangers, as well as preſent ; which pre- 
caution mult be his in ſome degree 
expenſive. I acknowledge too, that the 
retources of a commercial country, 
which ſupports it's trade even in war by 
invincible fleets, and takes care not to 
hurt it in the methods of impoſing or 
collecting it's taxes, are immenſe and 
inconceivable till the trial be made; eſpe- 
cially where the government, which de- 
mands the ſupplics, is agreeable to the 
people. But yet an unlimited and con- 


liaueil expence will in the end bedeſtruc- © 


tive. What matters whether a ſtate 
be mortally wounded by the hand of a 
foreign enemy, or die by a conſumption 
of it's own vital ftrengta ? Such a con- 
ſumption will come upon Holland ſooner 
than upon England, becauſe the latter 
has a greater radical force: but, great 
as it is, that force at laſt will be ſo di- 
miniſhed and exhauſted by perpetual 
drains, that it may fail all at once; and 
thoſe efforts which may ſeem moſt ſur- 
rizingly vigorous, will be in reality the 
— of Neath. I don't A 
to your majeſty's government; but I 
ſpeak with a view to what may happen 
hereafter from the extenſive ideas of ne- 
ow and war which you have eſta- 
liſhed. They have been ſalutary to 
pour kingdom ; but they will, I tear, 
2 in future times, if, in 
purſuing great plans, great miniſters do 
not act with a ſobriety, prudence, and 
attention tofrugality,which very ſeldom 
are joined with an extraordinary vigour 
and boldneſs of counſels, 


DIALOGUE XIX. 
M. APICIUS—DARTENEUEF, 


DARTENEUF., 
LAS, poor Apicius!—l pity thee 
| from my heart, for not having liv- 
[ed in my age and in my country. How 


many good diſhes, unknown at Rome 


in thy days, have I feaſted upon in 
England ! ; 
APICIUS. 


Keep your pity for yourſelf. —How 
many good diſhes have I feaſted upon 
in Rome, which England does not pro- 
duce; or of which the knowledge has 
been loſt, with other treaſures of anti- 
quity, in theſe degenerate days! The 
tat paps of a ſow, the livers of ſcari, the 


brains of phcenicopters, and the trips. 
tanum, which conſiſted of three excellent 
ſorts of fiſh, for which you Engliſh have 
no names, the lupus marinus, the myxa, 
and the muræna. 2 

| DARTENEUF, 

I thought the muræna had been our 
lamprey. We have delicate ones in the 


Severn! 
bj * — TAE 
o :—the murzna, ſo reſpected by 
the ancient Roman ſenators, was a ſalt- 
water fiſh, and kept by our nobles 
in ponds into which the ſea was ad- 
mitted, 
DARTENEVUE, 


 DARTENEUF. | 

Why, then, I dare ſay our Severn 
lampreys are better. Did you ever eat 
any of them ſtewed or potted ? 

APICIUS. 

I was never in Britain. Your coun- 
try then was too barbarous for me to 
go thither. I ſhould have been afraid 
that the Britons would eat me, 

DARTENEUF., 

I am ſorry for you, very ſorry: for, 
if you never were in Britain, you never 
eat tac belt oyſters “. 

APICIUS. 
Pardon me, Sir; your Sandwich oſ- 
ters were brought to Rome in my time. 
DARTENEUF. 
They could not be freſhi; they were 
d-tor nothing there. — Vou ſhould 
ave come to Sandwich to cat them. It 
is a ſhame for you that you did not.— 
An epicure talk of danger when he is 
in ſearch of a dainty! Did not Leander 
ſwim over the Hell ſpont in a tempelt, 
to get to his miſtreſs? and what is a 
wench to a barrel of exquiſite oyſters ? 
APICIUS, 

Nay—T am ſure you can't blame me 
fer any want of alertneſs in ſeeking fine 
fiſhes f. I ſailed to the coaſt of Atrick, 
from Minturnz in Campania, only to 
taſte of one ſpecies, which I heard was 
larger there than it was on our coalt ; 
and finding that I had received a falſe 
information, I returned immediately, 
without even deigning to land. 

DARTENEUF. 

There was ſome ſenſe in that: but 

why did you not alſo make a voyage to 


Sandwich? Had you once taſted theſe 
oyſters in their higeſt perfection, you 


would have eat till you burſt. 
APICIUS, 

I wiſh I had :—It would have been 
better than poiſoning myſelf, as Idid at 
Rome, becauſe I found, upon the ba- 
lance of my accounts, I had only the 

itiful ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds 
ft, which would not afford me a table 
#0 keep me from ſtarving d. 
DARTENEUF. 
A ſum of fouricorce thouſand pounds 


® See St. Evremond's Letters. 
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not keep you from ſtarving ! Woyll T 
had had it! I ſhould have been twenty 
years in ſpending it, with the beſt table 
in London. 
APICIUS, 

Alas, poor man! this ſhews that you 
Engliſh have no idea of the luxury that 
reigned in our tables ||]. Betore I died, 


I had ſpent in my kitchen $07,291/ 


135. 44. 
DAKTENEUF, 

I don't believe a word of it; there is 
certainly an error in the account, 

APICIUS. 

Why, the eſtabliſhment of Lucullus 
for his tuppers in the Apollo, I mean for 
every ſupper he fat down to in the rocm 
which he called by that name, was 
5000 drachms, which is in your money 
16144. 115. 84. 

DARTENEUF, 
Would I had ſupped with him there! 


But are you ſure there is no blunder in 


thele calculations ? 
: APICIUS, 

Aft your learned men that—T reck- 
on as they tell me.—But you may think 
that theſe feaſts were made only by great 
men, by triumphant generals, like Lu- 
cullus who had plundered all Aſia, to 
help him in his houſekeeping. What 
will you ſay, when I tell you that the 
player Aſopus had one dith that coſt 

im fix thouſand ſeſtertia, that is, four 
thouſand eight hundred and forty-three- 
pounds, ten ſhillings, Engliſh **? 

DARTENEUF. 

What will I fay? why, that I pity 
my worthy triend Mr. Cibber; and that, 
it I had known this when alive, I ſhould 
have hanged myſelf for vexation that I 


did not live in thoſe days. 


APICIUS, 

Well you might, well you might— 
You don't know what eating is. You 
never. could know it. Nothing leſs than 
the wealth of the Roman empire is ſuf- 
ficient to enable a man of taſte to keep 
a good table. Our players were inh- 
nitely richer than your princes. 

DARTENEUF, | 

Oh, that I had but lived in the bleſ 


+ See juvenal and Pliny. Arbuthnot on Ancient Coins, c. g. part ii. 
1 See Athenzus, and Bayle in his Notes to the article Ay1c1vus. 
See Senec. de Conſol. ad Helviam, Martial Epig. 22. 1, iii, Bayle, Ar te 1vs. 
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{4 reign of Caligula, or of Vitell'us, 
or of Heliogabalus, and had been ad- 
mitted to the honour of dining with their 
flaves ! ; 

APICIUS. 

Ay, there you touch me.—I am 
miſerable that I died before their good 
times, They carried the glories of their 
table much further than the beſt eaters 
of the age in which TI lived*. Vitellius 
ſpent in ſeaſting, within the compals of 
one year, what would amount in _— 
money to above ſeven millions two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds T. He told me ſo 
himſelf, in a converſation I had with 
him not long ago: And the two others 

ou mentioned did not fall very ſhort of 
his royal magnificence. 
DARTENEUF, 

Theſe indeed were great princes. But 
what moſt affects me is the luxury of that 
vpſtart fellow ZEſopus. Pray, of what 
ingredients might the diſh, he paid fo 
much for, conſiſt? | 

APICIUS. 

Chiefly of fnging-birds, It was that 

which fo — enhanced the price. 
DARTENEUF. 

Of /inging-birds ! choak him.—lI ne- 
ver eat but ont, which I ſtole out of it's 
cage from a lady of my acquaintance ; 
and all London was in an uproar, as i 
I had ſtolen and roaſted an only child. 
But, upon recollection, I doubt whether 
I have really ſo much cauſe to envy 
Eſopus. For the ſnging-bird which I 
eat was not ſo good as a wheatear or be- 
cafigue. And — I ſuſpe& that all 
the luxury you have bragg*d of was no- 
thing but vanity. It was like the foo]- 
iſh extravagance of the ſon of ZEſfopus, 
who diſſolved pearls in vinegar, and 
drank them at ſup I will take my 
credit, that a haunch of good buck veni- 
fon and my favourite ham. pie were much 
better diſhes than any at the table of 
Vitellius himſelf $. At does not appear 
that your ancients ever had = good 
ſoups, without which a man of taſte can- 
not mou dine. The rabbits in Italy 
are deteſtable: but what is better than 
the wing of one of our Engliſh wild rab- 
bits? I have been told you had no 
turkies, The mutton in Italy is ill- 
Aavoured. And as to your boars roaſted 
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avhyle, they were only fit to be ſerved 
up at a corporation feaſt, or clection 
dinner. A Inall barbecued hog is worth 
a hundred of them. And a good collar 
of Canterbury or Shrewſbury brawn is 
a much better diſh, 

APICIUS, ; 

If you had ſome meats that we wanted, 
yet our cookery muſt have been greatly 
ſuperior to yours l. Our cooks were {0 
excellent, that they could give to hogs 
fleſh the tate of all other meats. 

DARTENEUF, 

I would never have endurtd their imi- 
tations. Youmight as eaſily have im- 
poſed on a good connofſeurin painting the 
copy of a fine picture for the original. 
Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all 
other meats, and even to ſome kinds of 
fiſh, a rich flavour of bacon, without de- 
ſtroying that which makes the diſtinc- 
tion of one from another. It does not 
appear to me that eſſence of hams was 
ever known to the ancients. We have 
a hundred ragouts, the compoſition of 
which furpaſſes all deſcription. Had 
7 been as good, you could not have 

ain indolently lolling upon couches 
while you were eating. They would 
have made you fit up and mind your 
buſineſs. Then you had a ſtrange cuſ- 
tom of having things read to you while 
you were at ſupper. This demonſtrates 
that you were not ſo well entertained as 
we are with our meat. When I was 
at table, I neither heard, nor ſaw, nor 
ons ; Tonly taſted. But the worſt of 
| is, that, in the utmoſt perfection of 
your luxury, you had no wine to be 
named with Claret, Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, Old Hock, or Tokay. You 
aſted much of your Falernum: but TI 
have taſted the Lacryme Chriſti and 


"other wines of that coalt, not one of 


which would I have drunk above a glaſs 
or two of, if you would have given me 
the kingdom of Naples. I have read 
that you boiled your wines, and mixed 
water with them, which is ſufficient 
evidence that in themſelves they were 
not fit todrink. 
APICIUS., 

Jam afraid you do really excel us in 

wines; not to mention your beer, 


cyder, and your perry, of all which 4 


. * See Bayle, Ar1c1vs, Athenzus, I. i. p. 7. 


have 
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have heard great fame from your coun- 
trymen ; and their report has been con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of their neigh- 
bours,who have travelled into England. 
Wondertul things have been allo ſaid 
to me of the Engliſh liquor called 
punch. 
DARTENEUF, 

Ay—to have dicd without taſting 
that, is miſerable indeed! There is 
rum punch, and arrack punch! It is 
difficult to ſay which is belt. But 
Jupiter would have given his nectar tor 
either of them, upon my word and ho- 
our. 

APICIUS. 

The thought of them puts me into 
a fever with thirſt. 

. DARTENEUF. 

Theſe incomparable liquors are 
brought to us from the Eaſt and Welt 
Indies; of the firſt of which you knew 
little, and of the latter nothing. This 
alone is ſufficient to determine the diſ- 
pute. What a new world of good things 
tor eating and drinking has Columbus 
opened to us! Think of that, and de- 
fpair. 

APICIUS. 

I cannot indeed but exceecingly la- 
ment my ill fate, that America was not 
diſcovered before I was born. It tor- 
tures me, when I hear of chocolate, 
pine-apples, and a number of other fine 
truits, or delicious meats, produced 
there, which I have never taſted. 

DARTENEUF, 

The ſingle advantage of having ſu- 
gar to ſweetenevery thing with, inſtead 
of honey, which you for want of the 
other were obliged to make uſe of, is 
ineſtimable. 

APICIUS. : 
I confeſs your ſuperiority in that im- 
portant article. But what grieves me 
moſt is, that I never cat a turtle. They 
tell me that it is abſolutely the beſt of 
all foods! 
DARTENEUF, 

Yes, I have heard the Americans ſay 
ſo—but I never eat any; for, in my 
time, they were not brought over to 
England. e 

APICIUS, 

Never eat any turtle? How couldſt 
thou dare to accuſe me of not going to 
Sandwich, to eat oyſters ; and didſt not 
thyſelf take a trip to America to riot on 
tuctics? But know, wretched man, I 


am cred.b>ly informed. that they ae 
now a> plentiful in 1 agland as ſturge- 
ons. 1 cre ure turtle-boats that go re- 
gularly to London and Briſtol trom the 
Welt Indies, I have juſt received this 
information from a fat alderman, who 
died in London laſt week, of a ſurfeit 
he got at a turtle-feaſt in that city. 
DARTENEUF., 

What does he ſay ? docs he affirm to 
you that turtle is better than venilon ? 
APICIUS. 

He ſays, there was a haunch of the 
fatteſt veniſon untouched, while every 
mouth was employed on the turtle alone. 

DARTENEUF., 

Alas! how imperte& is human feli- 

city! I lived in an age when the noble 


ſcicuce of eating was ſuppoſed to have 


been carried to it's higheſt perfection in 
England and France, And yet a tur- 
tle-feaſt is a novelty to me! Would it 
be impoſſible, do you think, to obtain 
leave from Pluto of going back for one 
day to my own table at London, juſt to 
taſte of that food? I would promiſe to 
kill myſelf by the quantity of it I would 
eat betore the next morning. 
APICIUS, 
You have forgot you have no body : 
that which you had has long been rot- 
ten; and you can never return to the 
earth with another, unleſs Pythagoras 
ſhould ſend you thither to animate a 
hog. But comfort yourſelf, that, as you 
have eaten dainties which I never taſted, 
ſo the next age will eat ſome unknown 
to this. Newdilcoveries will be made, 
and new delicacies brought from other 
parts of the world. —But ſee; who 
comes hither ? I think it is Mercury. 
MERCURY. 
Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that I 
have ſtood near you inviſible and heard 
our diſcourſe; a privilege which, you 
3 we deities uſe as often as we 
pleaſe. Attend therefore to what I 
ſhall communicate to you relating to 


the ſubject upon which, you have been 


talking. I know two men, one of 
whom lived in ancient, and the other in 
modern times, who had much more 
pleaſure in eating than either of you 
through the whole courle of your lives. 
APICIUS. 

One of theſe happy epicures, I pre- 
ſume, was a Sybarite, and the other à 
French gentleman ſettled in the Welt 
Indics ? 0A OY 

MERCURY» 
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MERCURY. 
No: one was a Spartan ſoldier, and 
the other an Engliſh tarmer.— I ſce you 


both look aſtoniſhed. But what I tell you 


is truth. Labour and hunger give a re- 
liſh to the black broth of the former, and 
the ſalt beef of the latter, beyond what 
_ ever found in the tripotanums or 
am pyes, that vainly ſt:mulated your 
forced and languid appetites, which 


perpetual indolence weakened, and con- 
{tant luxury overcharged. 
DARTENEUF, 

This, Apicius, is more mortifying 

than not to have ſhared a turtle-feaſt ! 
APICIUS. | 

I wiſh, Mercury, you had taught me 
your art of cookery in my lite-time : but 
it is a {ad thing not ta know what good 
kving is till after one is dead, 


DIALOGUE XX. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT—CHARLES XII. KING OF SWEDEN. 


ALEXANDER. 
OUR majelty ſeems in great 
wrath ! Who has offended you ? 
CHARLES. 

The offence is to you as much as me. 
Here is a fellow admitted into Elyſium, 
who has affronted us both; an Engl.th 
poet, our Pope“. He has called us tuo 
madmen ! 

ALEXANDER. 

I have been unlucky in poets. No 
prince ever was fonder of the Mules 
than I, or has received from them a 
more ungratetul return! When I was 
alive, I declared that I envied Achilles, 
becauſe he had a Homer to celebrate 
his exploits ; and I moſt bountifully re- 
warded Chœrrilus, a pretender to poetry, 
tor writing verſes on mine: but my li- 
berality, inſtead of doing me honour, has 
ſince drawn upon me the ridicule of Ho- 
race, a witty Roman poet ; and Lucan, 
another verſifier of the ſame nation, has 
loided my memory with the harſheſt 
invectives. 

CHARLES. 

I know nothing of theſe; but I 
know that in my time, a pert French 
fatiriſt, one Boileau, made to free with 
ue character, that I tore his book for 

aving abuſed my favourite hero. And 
now this ſaucy Engliſhman has libelled 
us both. But I have a propoſal to make 
to you, for the reparation of our ho- 
nour. If you will join with me, we will 
turn all theſe infolent ſcribblers out of 
Elyſium, and throw them down head- 
by; gto the bottom of Tartarus, in ſpite 
of Pluto and all his gnards. | 
ALEXANDER. 
This is juſt ſuch a ſcheme as that you 


* Eſſay on Man, Ep. iv. I. 219, 220. 


formed at Bender, to maintain yourſelf 
there, with the aid of three hundred 
Swedes againſt the whole force of the 
Ottoman empire. And I mult tay, that 


ſuch follies gave the Engliſh poet too 


much caule to call you a madman. 
CHARLES. 

If my heroiſm were madneſs, yours, 

I preſume, was not wiſdom ! 
ALEXANDER, 

There was a vaſt difference between 
your conduct and mine. Let poets or 
declaimers ſay what they will, hiſto 
ſhews, that I was not only the — 
ſoldier, but one ot the ableſt commanders 
the world has ever ſeen: whereas you, 
by imprudently leading your army into 
vaſt and barren defarts at the approach 
of the winter, expoſed it to periſh in it's 
march for want of ſubſiſtence, loſt your 
artillery, loſt a great number of your 
ſoldiers, and were forced to fight with 
the Muſcovites under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages as made it almoſt impoſſible for 
you to conquer. 

CHARLES. 

T will not diſpute your ſuperiarity as 
a general. It is not for me a mere mor- 
tal, to contend with the ſon of Jupiter 
Ammon ! 

ALEXANDER, 

I ſuppoſe you think my pretending 
that Jupiter was my father as much en- 
titles me to the name of a madman, as 
your extravagant behaviour at Bender 
does you. But you greatly miſtake. It 
was not my vanity, but my policy, 
which ſet up that pretenſion. When I 
propoſed to undertake the conqueſt of 
Aſia, it was neceſſary for me to appear 
to the people ſomething more than a 


4 


+ Sec Porriatow{ki's Remarks on Voltaire's Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
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man. They had been uſed to the idea 
of demigod beroes. I therefore cla med 
an equal defcent with Ohris and Se- 
ſoſtris, with Bacchus and Hercules, the 
former conquerors of the Eaſt. The 
opinion of my divinity aſſiſted my arms, 
and ſubdued all nations before me, from 
the Granicus to the Ganges. But, 
though I called my iel the ſou of Jupiter, 
and kept up the veneration that name 
inſpired, by a courage which ſeemed 
more than human, and by the ſublime 
magnanimity of all my behaviour, I did 
not forget that I was the fon of Pbilip. 
I uicd the policy of my father, and the 
wiſe leffons of Ariftotle, whom he had 
made my preceptor, in the conduct of 
all my great deſigns. It was 4he for of 
Philip who planted Greek. colonies in 
Aſia, as far as the Indies; who formed 
projects of trade more extenſive than his 
empire itſelf; who laid the foundations 
of them in the midſt of his wars; who 
built Alexandria, to be the centre and 
ſtaple of commerce between Europe, 
Alia, and Africk ; who ſent Nearchus 
to navigate the unknown Indian ſeas, 
and intended to have gone himſelf from 
thoſe ſeas to the pillars of Hercules, 
that is, to have explored the paſſage 
round Africk, the — of which 
has ſince heen ſo glorious to Vaſco de 
Gama“. It was the ſon of Philip, who, 
after ſubduing the Perſians, governed 
them with ſuch lenity, ſuch juttice, and 
fuch wiſdom, that they loved him even 
more than ever they had loved their na- 
tural kings; and who, by intermar- 
riages, all methods that could beſt 
eftabliſh a coalition between the con- 
querors and conquered, united them 
imo one people. But what, Sir, did 
ou do, to advance the trade of your 
ubjects, to procure any benefit to thoſe 
whom you had vanquiſhed, or to con- 
vert any enemy into a friend? 
CHARLES. 

When I might eafily have made my- 
ſelf king of Poland, and was adviſed 
to do ſo by Count Piper, my favourite 
minifter ; I generouſly gave that king- 
dom to Staniſlaus, as you had given a 

at part of your conqueſt in India to 

| wo „ befides his own dominions, which 

reſtored to himentire, after you had 

aten his army and taken him captive, 
ALEXANDER, 

I gave him the government of thoſe 
countries under me, and as my lieute- 


See Plutarch's Life of Alexande:, 
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nant ; which was the beſt method of pre. 
ſerving my power in conqueſts where I 
could not leave garriſons ſuihcient to 
maintain them. The ſame policy was 
afterwards practiſed by the Romans, 
who, of all conquerors, except me, were 
the greateſt politicians, But neither way 
I, nor were they, ſo extravagant as to 
conquer only for others, or dethrone 
kings with no, view but merely to have 
the pleaſure of beſtowing their crowns 
on ſome of their ſubjeCts, without any 
advantage to ourſelves. Nevertheleſs, 
I will own, that my expedition to India 
was an exploit of the ſon of Jupiter, 
net of the fon of Philip. I ſhould have 
done better if I had ſtaid to give more 
conſiſtency to my Perſian and Grecian 
empires, inſtead of attempting new con- 
queſts, and at ſuch a diſtance, ſo ſoon. 
Yet even this war was of utc, to hinder 
my troops from being corrupted by the 
effeminacy of Aſia, and to keep up that 
univerſal awe of my name, which in 
thoſe countries was the great ſupport of 
my power. 
CHARLES. 

In the unwearied activity with which 
I proceeded from one enterprize to an- 
other, I dare call myſelf your equal, 
Nay, I may pretend to a higher glory 
than you, becauſe you only went on 
from victory to victory; ꝓut the greateſt 
loſſes were not able to diminiſh my ar- 
dour, or ſtop the efforts of my daring 
and invincible ſpirit. : 

ALEXANDFKR. 

You ſhewed in adverſity much more 
magnanimity than you did in pro! perity, 
How unworthy of a prince who imitat- 
ed me was your behaviour to the king 
your arms had vanquiſhed + ! The com- 
pelling Auguſtus to write himſelf a let- 
ter of congratnlation to one of his val- 
ſals, whom you had placed in his throne, 
was the very reverie of my treatment of 
Porus and Darius. It was an unge- 
nerous inſuit upon his ill-fortunc ! It 
was the triumph of a little and a low 
mind! The viſit you made him imme- 
diately after that inſult was a farther 
contempt, offenſive to him, and both 
uſelels and dangerous to yourſelf. 

CHARLES. 

I feared no danger from it. I knew 
he durſt not uſe the power I gave him 
to hurt me. 

ALEXANDER, 
If his reſentment, in that inſtant, had 


7. See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
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ailed over his fear, as it was likely 
to do, you would have periſhed deſerv- 
edly by your inſolence and preſumption. 
For my part, intrepid as I was in all 
dangers which I thought it was neceſ- 
ſary or proper for me to meet, I never 
ut mylelf one moment in the power of 
an enemy whom I had offended. But 
you had the raſhneſs of folly as well as 
of hero;ſm. A falſe opinion conceived 
of your enemy's weakneſs proved at laſt 
your undoing. Wheft, in anſwer to 
ſome reaſonable propoſitions of peace 
ſent to you bythe Czar, you faid, You 
would come and treat with him at Mo/- 
cow ; he replied, very juſtly, That you 
Mected to att like Alexander, but ſhould 
not find in him a Darius“. And, doubt- 
leſs, you ought to have been better ac- 
quainted with the character of that 
prince. Had Perſia been governed by 
a Peter Alexowitz when I made war 
againſt it, I ſhould have acted more 
cautioully, and not have counted fo 
much on the ſuperiority of my troops, 
in valour and diſcipline, over an army 
commanded by a king who was ſo capa- 
ble of inſtructing them in all they want- 
ed, 
CHARLES, 

The battle of Narva, won by eight 
thouſand Swedes againſt fourſcore thou- 
ſand Moſcovites, ſeemed to authorize 
my contempt of the nation and their 
prince. 

ALEXANDER. 

It happened that their prince was not 
preſent in that battle. But he had not 
then had the time which was neceſſary 
to inſtruct his barbarous ſoldiers. You 
gave him that time; and he made fo 
good a uſe of it, that you found at Pul- 
. towa the Muſcovites become a different 
nation. If you had followed the blow 
you gave them at Narva, and marched 
directlyto Moſcow, you might have de- 
ſtroyed their Hercules in his cradle. But 
you ſuffered him to grow, till his 
ſtrength was mature; and then acted as 
it he had been ſtill in his childhood. 

CHARLES. 

I muſt confeſs, you excelled me in 
conduct, in policy, and in true magnant- 
mity. But my liberality was not infe- 
rior to yours ; and neither you nor any 
mortal ever ſurpaſſed me in the enthu- 
Gafm of courage. I was allo tree from 


® See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
+ See Plutarch's Morals, and Xenophon, 


80 
thoſe vices which ſullied your character. 
I never was drunk; I killed no friend in 
the riot of a feaſt ; I fired no palace at 
the inltigation of a harlot. 
ALEXANDER. 

It may perhaps be admitted as ſome 
excuſe tor my drunkenneſs, that the 
Perſians eſteemed it an excellence in 
their kings to be able to drink a great 
quantity of wine, and the Macedonians - 
were far from thinking it a diſhonour+. 
But you were as frantick and as cruel 
when ſober, as I was when drunk. You 
were ſober, when you relolved to conti- 
nue in Turkey againſt the will of your 
hoſt, the Grand Siguior. You were ſo- 
ber, when you commanded the unfor- 
tunate Patkull, whoſe only crime was 
his having maintained the liberties ofhis 
country, and who bore the ſacred cha- 
racer of an ambaſſador, to be broken 
alive on the wheel, againſt the laws of 
nations, and thoſe of humanity, more 
inviolable ſtill to a generous mind. You 
were likewite ſober, when you wrote to 
the ſenate of Sweden, who, upon a rę- 
port of your death, endeavoured to take 
ſome care of your kingdom, That you 
ewould ſend them one of your boots, and 


from that they ſhould recei ue their orders, 


if they pretended to meddle in government: 
an inſult much worſe than any the Ma- 
cedonians complained of from me, when 
I was moſt heated 'with wine and with 
adulation! As for my chaſtity, it was 
not ſo perfe& as yours, though on ſome 
occaſions I obtained great praiſe for my 
continence : but, perhaps, if you had 
been not quite ſo inſenſible to the charms 
of the fair ſex, it would have mitigated 
and ſoftened the fierceneſs, the pride, 
and the obſtinacy, of your nature. 
CHARLES. 

It would have ſoftened me intoa wo- 
man, or, what I think ſtill more con- 
temptible, the ſlave of a woman. But 
you ſeem to infinuate, that you never 
were cruel or frantick unleſs when you 
were drunk. This I abſolutely deny. 
þ You were not drunk, when you cruci- 

ed Hephæſtion's phyſician, for not cure 
ing a man who killed himſelf by his in- 
temperance in his ſickneſs ; nor when 
you facrificed to the manes of that fa- 
vourite officer the whole nation of the 
Cuſſeans, men, women, and children, 
who were entirely innocent of his death 


See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
See Plutarch's Life of Alexander. 
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becauſe you had read in Homer, that 
Achilles had immolated ſome Trojan 
captives on the tomb of Patroclus. I 
could mention other proofs that your 
tons enflamed you as much as wine z 
theſe are ſutſicient. 
ALEXANDER, , 

I cannot deny that my paſſions were 
ſometimes to violent as to deprive me 
for a while of the uſe of my reaſon ; 
eipecially when the pride of ſuch amaz- 
ing ſucceſſes, the lervitude of the Per- 
fans, and barbarian flattery, had intoxi- 
cated my mind. To bear, at my age, 
with continual moderation, ſuch fortune 
as mine, was hardly in human nature. 
As for you, there was an exceſs and 
intemp-rance in your virtues, which 
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turr ed *hew into vices. And one 
virtue yu: wanted, which in a prince is 
very commendable, ang beneficial to the 
publick ; I mean, the love of {cience and 
of the elegant arts. Under my care and 
patronage, they were carried in Greece 
to their utmoſt perfection. Ariſtotle, 
Apelles, and 2 were among the 
glories of my reign: yours was illuſ- 
trated only by battles. Upon the 
whole, though, from ſome reſemblance 
between us, I ſhould naturally be in- 
clined to decide in your favour, yet I 
mult give the priority in renown to your 
enemy, Peter Alexowitz, That great 
monarch raifed his country; you ruined 
yours. He was a /eg:/lator ; you were a 
tyrant. f 


DIALOGUE XXI. : 
CARDINAL XIMENES—CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


WOLSEY, 
OU ſeem to look on me, Ximenes, 
with an air of ſuperiority, as if I 
were not your equal, Have you for- 
gutten that I was the favourite and firſt 
miniſter of a great king of England? 
that I was at once lord high chancellor, 
biſhop of Durham, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, archbiſhop of York, and cardinal 
legate? On what other ſubject were ever 
accumulated ſo many dignities, ſuch 
honours, ſuch power ? | 
XIMENES. 

In order to prove yourſelf my equal, 
you are pleaſed to — what you had, 
not what you did. But it is not the hav- 
ing great offices; it is the doing great 
things, that makes a great miniſter. I 
know that for ſome years you governed 
the mind of King Henry the Eighth, and 


conſequently his kingdom, with the” 


moſt abſolute ſway. Let me aſk you 
then what were the acts of your reign ? 
; WOLSEY. 
My acts were thoſe of a very ſkilful 
courticr and able politician. I managed 
a temper, which nature had made the 
molt difficult to manage, if any, per- 
haps, that ever exiſteſt, with ſuch con- 
ſummate addreſs, that all it's paſſions 
were rendered entirely ſubſervient to my 
inclinations. In foreign affairs, I turned 


the arms of my maſter, or diſpoſed of 


See Marſoller, Vie de Ximeſae. 


his friendſhip, whichever way my own 
intereſt happened to direct. It was not 
with him, but with me, that treaties were 
made by the Emperor or by France ; and 
none were concluded, during my mini- 
ſtry, that did not contain ſome article in 
my favour, beſide ſecret aſſurances of 
aiding my ambition or reſentment,which 
were the real ſprings of all my negocia- 
tions. At home, I brought the pride of 
the Engliſh nobility, which had reſiſted 
the greateſt of the Plantagenets, to bow 
ſubmiſſively to the ſon of a butcher of 
Ipfwwich. And, as my power was royal, 
my ſtate and magnificence were ſuitable 
to it: my buildings, my furniture, my 
houſehold, my equipage, my liberality, 
and my charities, were above the rank 
of a ſubject. 
XIMENES. 


From all you have ſaid, I underſtand 
that you gained great advantages fqr 


\ yourſelf in the courſe of your miniſtry, 


too great indeed for a good man to de- 
fire, or a wiſe man to accept. But what 
did you do for your ſovereign, and for 
the {tate ?—You make me no anſwer. 
— What I did is well known“. I was 
not content with forcing the arrogance 
of the Spaniſh nobility to ſtoop to my 
power, but uſed that power to tree the 

ple from their oppreſſions. In you, 


they reſpected the royal authority; 1 


made 


* 
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made them reſpect the majeſty of the 
laws.” I allo relieved my countrymen, 
the commons of Caſtile, from a molt 
grievous burthen, by an alteration in the 
method of collecting their taxes. After 
the death ef Itabella, I preferved the 
tranquillity of Arragonand Caſtile, by 
rocuring the regency of the latter for 
Ferdinand, a wile and valiant prince, 
though he had not been my friend dur- 
ing the life of the queen. And when, 
atter his deceaſe, I was raiſed to the re- 
gency by the general eſteem and affec- 
tion of the Caitilians, I adniiniftered the 
government with great courage, firm- 
neſs, and prudence : with the moſt per- 
fect diſintereſtedneſs in regard tomy:elf, 
and moſt zcalous concern for the pub- 
lick. I ſuppreſſed all the fattions which 
threatened to diſturb the peace of that 
kingdom in the minority and the abſence 
of the young king; and prevented the 
diſcontents of the commons of Caſtile, 
too juſtly incenſed againſt the Flemiſh 
miniſters, who governed their prince 
and rapaciouſly pillaged their country, 
trom breaking out, during my lite, into 
open rebellion, as they did, moſt unhap- 
pily, ſoon after my death. Theſe were 
my civil acts: but, to compleat the re- 
nown of my adminiſtration, I added to 
it the palm of military glory, At my 
own charges, and myiclf commanding 
the army, I conquered Oran from the 
Moors, and annexed it, with it's terri- 
tory, to the Spaniſh dominions. 
WOLSEY. 

My ſoul was as elevated and noble as 
yours ; my underſtanding as ftrong, and 
more refined. But«he difference of our 
conduct aroſe from the difference of our 
objects. To raiſe your reputation, and 


ſecure your power in Caſtile, by making _ 


that —_— as happy and as great as 
you could, was your object. Mine was, 
to procure the triple crown for myſelt, 
by the aſſiſtance of my ſovereign, and of 
the greateſt foreign powers. Each of 
us took the means that were evidently 
molt proper to the accompliſhment of 
his ends, 


XIMENES. 
Can you confeſs ſuch a 2323 of 
your conduct without a bluſh ? But you 


will at leaſt be aſhamed, that you failed 
in your purpoſe, and were the dupe of 
the powers with whom you negotiated— 


in different ways. 


br 


after having diſhonoured the character 
of your maſter, in order to ſerve your 
own ambition, I accompliſhed my de- 
fire with glory to my ſovereign, and 
advantage to my country. Beſide this 
difference, there was à great one in the 
methods by which we acquired our 
power. We both owed it indeed to the 
tavour of princes; but I gained Ifabel- 
la's by the opinion ſhe had of my piety 
and integrity: you gained Henry's bya 
complaiſance and courſe of life, which 
were a reproach to your character and 
ſacred orders. ; 
WOLSEY. 

I did not, as you, Ximenes, did, carry 
with me to court the auſterity of a 
monk; nor, it I had done fo, could L 

flibly have gained any influence there. 

iabella and Henry were different cha- 
racters, and their tavour was to be ſought 
By making mylelf 
agreeable to the latter, I fo governed his 
paſſions, unruly as they were, that, 
while I lived, tney did not produce any 
of thoſe dreadful effects, which after my 
death were cauſed by them in his family 
and kingdom. 

XIMENES. _. 

If Henry the Eighth, your maſter, 
had been king of Caſtile, I would never 
have been drawn by him out of my.cloi- 
ſter. A man of virtue and fpirit will 
not be prevailed with to go into a court 
where he cannot riſe without baſeneſs. 

WOLSEY. 

The inflexibility of your mind had 
like to have ruined you in ſome of yout 
meaſures* ; and the bigotry which you 
had derived trom your long abode in a 
cloiſter, and retained when a miniſter 
was very near depriving the crown of 
Caſtile of the new conquered kingdom 
of Granada, by the revolt of the Moors, 
in that city, be you had S 
forced to change their religion. Do 
you not remember how angry King Fer- 
dinand was with you on that account ? 

XIMENES. 

T do, and muſt — that my 
zeal was too intemperate in all that pro- 
cceding. 

. WOLSEY., 

My worſt compliaſances toKingHenry 
the Eighth were far leis hurtful to Eng- 
land, than the unjuſt and inhuman court 


of inquifition which you eſtabliſhed in 


#* Sce Marfolicr, Vie de Ximeſne. 


Granada, 
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Granada, to watch over the faith of 
your unwilling converts, have been to 
Sp:in. 

| XIMENES. 

I only revived and ſettled in Granada 
an ancient tribunal, inſtituted firit by 
one of our ſaints againſt the Albigenſes, 
and gave it greater powers. The miſ- 
chiefs which have attended it cannot be 


denied, But if any force may be uſed 


for the maintenance of religion, (and the 
church of Rome has, you know, de- 
clared authoritatively that it may) none 
could be ſo effectual to anſwer the pur- 


pole. 
WOLSEY., 

This is an argument rather againſt 
the opinion of the church, than for the 
inquiſition. I will only fay, I think 
myſelf very happy, that my adminiſtra- 
tion was ſtained with no action of cru- 
elty, not even cruelty ſunctiſied by the 
name of religion. My temper indeed, 
which influenced my conduct more than 
my 1 was much milder than 
—_ o the proud, I was proud; 

ut to my friends and inferiors, bene- 
volent and humane. Had I ſucceeded 
in, the great object of my ambition, had 
I acquired the popedom, I ſhould have 
governed the church with more modeta- 
tion and better ſenſe than, probably, you 
would have done, if you had exchanged 
the ſee of Toledofor that of Rome. My 
good-nature, my policy, my taſte for 
magnificence, my love of the fine arts, 
of wit, and of learning, would have 
made me the delight of all the Italians, 
and have given me a rank among the 
greateſt princes. Whereas in you, the 
Jour bigot and Figid monk would too 
much have prevailed over the prince and 
the ſtateſman. N 


XINVE VII. |; 

What either of us -vuld have been in 
that ſituation does not appear. But, if 
you are compared to me as a Miniſter, 
you are vaſtly interior. The only cir- 
cumſtances in which you can juſtly pre- 
tend to any equality, is the encourage. 
ment you gave to learning, and your 
munificence in promoting it, which was 
indeed very great, Your two colleges 
founded at Ipfwich and Oxford may vie 
with my univerſity at Alcala de Henara, 


But in our generoſity there was this dif-. 


ference : all my revenues were ſpent in 
well-placed liberalities, in acts of thari. 
ty, piety, and virtue; whereas a great 
part of your enormous wealth was ſquan- 
dered away in luxury and vain oftenta. 
tion. With regard to all other points, 
my ſuperiority is apparent. You were 
only a favourite: I was the friend and 
the father of the people. You ſerved 
yourſelf: I ſerved the ſtate. The con- 
cluſion of our lives was alſo much more 
honourable to me than you. 
+ WOLSEY, * 

Did not you die, as I did, in diſgrace 

with your maſter ? 
— 8. 8 

That diſgrace was brought upon me 
by a ation of foreigners, to. whoſ 
power, as a good Spaniard, I would 
not ſubmit. A miniſter who falls a 
victim to ſuch an oppoſition, riſes by his 
fall. Yours was not graced by any 
publick cauſe, any merit to the nation: 
mu ſpirit therefore ſunk under it; you 

re it with meanneſs. Mine was un- 
broken, ſuperior to my enemies, ſupe- 
rior to fortune: and I died, 2s I had 
lived, with undiminiſhed dignity and 
greatneſs of mind. 


DIALOGUE XXI. 


LUCIAN — RABELAIS. 


LUCIAN, 

RIEND Rabelais, well met.— 

Our ſouls are very good company 
for one another. We both were great 
. wits, and moſt audacious * wn 
We laughed often at Folly, and ſome- 
times at Wifdem. I was indeed more 
correct and more elegant in my ſtyte : 
but then, in return, you had a greater 
fertility of imagination. *My True 
Hiſlory is much inferior, in fancy and 
inventor, in force of wit and keenneſs 


of ſatire, to your Hiſtory of the As if 
Garagantua and Pantagrutl. 
RABELAIS, 

You do me great honour ; but I may 
ſay,without vanity,that both thoſe com- 
poſitions entitle the authors of them to 
a very diſtinguiſhed place, among me- 
moir-writers, travellers, and even hil- 
torians ancient and modern. 

LUGIAN. 

Doubtlefs they do. But will you 
pardon me if I atk you one queſtion ? 

| Why 
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Wh did you chuſe to write ſuch abſo- 
lute nonſenſe, as you have in ſome places 
of your illuſtrious work ? 

| RABELAIS. iT 

I was forced to compound my phy- 
ſick for the mind with a large doſe of 
nonſenſe, in order to make it go down. 
Toown the truth ro you, if I had not fo 
frequently put on the fool's cap, the tree- 
doms I took. in other places, with 
cowls, with red hats, and the trifle crown 
it{elf, would have brought me into great 

anger. Not only my book, but I my- 
ſelf, ſhould in all veobability, have been 
condemned to the flames: and martyr- 
dom was an honour to which I never aſ- 
pired. I therefore counterfeited folly, 
like Junius Brutus, from the wiſeſt of 
all principles, that of ſelf - preſer vation. 
You, Lucian, had no need to uſe fo 
much caution. Your heathen prieſts 
deſired only a facrifice now and then 
from an Epicurean, as a mark of con- 
formity, and kindly allowed him to make 
as free as he pleaſed, in converſation or 
writings, with the whole tribe of gods 
and goddeſſes, from the thundering 
Jupiter and the ſcolding Juno, down to 
the dog Anubls and the tragrant dame 

LUCIAN. 

Say rather that our government al- 
lowed us that liberty! for, I aſſure you, 
our prieſts were by no means pleaſed 
with it ; at leaſt they were not in my 

RABELAIS, 

The wiſer men they! for, in ſpite of 
the conformity required by the laws, 
and enforced by the magiſtrate, that ri- 
dicule brought the ſyſtem of pagan 
theology into contempt, not only with 
the philoſophical part of mankind, but 
even with the vulgar. 

LUCIAN. | 

It did ſo; and the ableſt defenders of 
paganiſm were forced to give up the 
poetical fables, and allegorrze the whole, 

RABELAIS 

An excellent way of drawing ſenſe 
out of abſurdity, and grave inſtructions 
from lewdneſs | There is a great modern 
wit, Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, who, in his treatiſe, intituled The 
Wiſdom of the Ancients, has done more 
for you that way than all your own 
prieſts! 

LUCIAN. ' 


- He has indeed ſhewn himſelf an ad- 
mirable chemiſt, aud made a fine tranſ- 


= 


mutation of folly into wiſdom. But all 
the latter Platoniſts took the ſame me- 
thod ot detending our faith, when it 
was attacked by the Chriſtians : and 
cer:ainlya more judicious one could not 
be tound. Our fables ſay, that, in one 
of their wars with the Titans, the Gods 
were defeated, and forced to turn them- 
ſelvs into heaſls, in order to eſtape from 
the conquerors. Juſt the reverie hap- 
pened here: — for, by this happy art, 
our beaſtly divinities were turned again 
into rational beings. 
RABELATIS, 

Give me 2 good commentator, with 
a ſubtle, refining, philotophical head 
and you ſhall have the edification of ſee- 
ing him draw the moſt "qu allegories, 
and the moſt venerable my/tick truths, 
from my hiſtory of the noble Garagantua 
and Pautagruel! I don't deſpair of be- 
ing proved, to the entire ſatis faction of 
ſome future age, to have been without 
exception, the profoundeſt divine and 
metaphyſician that ever yet held a pen. 

LUCIAN. 

I ſhall rejoice to ſee you advanced to 
that honour. But in * mean time L 
may take the liberty to conſider you as 
one of our claſs, There you lit very 


high. 
RARBELAIS. a 

I am afraid there is another, and a 
modern author too, whom you would 
bid to fit above me, and but juſt below 
yourſelf : I mean Dr. Swift. 

LUCIAN, 

It was not neceſſary for him to throw 
ſo much nonſenſe into his hiſtory of 
Lemuel Gulliver, as you did into that 
of rw two illuſtrious heroes : and hig 
ſtyle is far more correct than yours. His 
witneverdeſcended (as yours frequently 
did) into the loweſt of taverns, nor ever 
wore the meaneſt garb of the vulgar. , 

RABELAIS. 


LUCIAN. + | 

It was not always nicely clean. Vet, 
in compariſon with you, he was decent 
and elegant. But whether there were 
not in your compoſitions more fire, and 
a more comick ſpirit, I will not deter- 
mine. uy | 

RABELAIS. 


If you vill not determine it, een let 


it remain a matter in diſpute, as I have 


left the great queſtion, Whether Panurge 
NY I ſhould 


- 
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ſbould marry or not ? I would as ſoon 
undertake to meaſure the difference be- 
tween the height and bulk of the giant 
Goragantua and his Brobdignanian 
majeſty, as the difference of merit be- 
tween my writings and Switt's, If any 
man take a fancy to like my book, let 
him freely enjoy the entertainment it 
gives him, anddrink to my memory in 
a bumper. If another like Gulliver let 
him toaſt Dr. Swift. Were I upon 
earth, I would pledge him in a bumper, 
fuppoſing the wwine to be good. I a third 


like neither of us, let him filently paſs 


the bottle, and be quiet. 
LUCIAN. 

But what if he will not be quiet * A 

critick is an unquiet creature, 
RABELAIS. 

Why then he will diſturb himſelf, 

not me. 
LUCIAN, 

You are a greater philoſopher than I 
thought you! I knew you paid no re- 
ſpect to popes or kings; but to pay none 
to criticks, is, in an author, a magna- 
nimity beyond all example. 

RABELAIS. 

My life was a farce : my death was a 
farce: and would yon haveme make m 
book a ſerious affair? As for yon, — 
in general you are only a joker, yet ſome- 
times you muſt be ranked among grave 
authors. Vou have written ſage and 
learned diſſertations on hiſtory, and other 
weighty matters. The criticks have 
therefore an undoubted right to maul 


— if they find you in their province. 


nt, if any of them dare to come into 
mine, I will order Garagantua to ſwal- 


low them up, as he did the ſix pilgrims, 


in the next ſallad he eats “. 
LUCIAN. 
Have I not heard that you wrote a 
very good ſerious book on the Aphoriſins 


of Hippocrates ? 


RABELAIS. 

Upon my faith, I had forgot it. I 
am ſo uſed to my faol i coat, that I don't 
know myſelf in my ſolemn dofor*s gown. 
But your information was right : that 
book was indeed a very reſpectablework. 
Yet nobody reads it : and if I had writ- 
ten nothing elſe, I ſhould have been 
reckoned, at belt, a /acquey t9 Hippo- 
crates : whereas the hiſtorian of Panurge 
is af eminent riler, Plain good ſenſe, 


* See Rabelais, I. i, e. 38. 


like a diſh of ſolid beef or mutton, id 
proper only for peaſants ; but @ ragout 
of folly, well dreſſed with @ ſharp ſauce 
of uit, is fit to be ſerved up at an em- 
peror's table. 

LUCIAN. 

You are an admirable pleaſant fellow! 
let me embrace you,—How Apollo and 
the Muſes may rank you on Parnaſſus, 
Jam not very certain: but, if I were 
maſter of the ceremonies, on Mount 
Olympus, you ſhould be placed, with 
a full bowl of nectar before you, at the 
right hand of Momus. 

RABELAIS. 

I wiſh you were—but I fear the in- 
habitants of thoſe ſublime regions will 
like your company no better than mine, 
Ipdecd, how Momus himſelf could get 
a ſeat at that table, I camot well com- 

reh:nd! It has been uſual, I confeſs, 
in ſome of our courts upon earth, to have 


a privileged jeſter, called the king's fool. 


But in the court of heaven one ſhould 

not have ſuppoſed ſuch an officer as 

Jupiter i fool. Your allegorical theo- 

logy in this point is very abfiruſe, 
LUCIAN. 

I think our pricfts admitted Momus 
into our heaven, as the Indian at ſaid 
to worſhip the devil, through fear. They 
had a mind to keep fair with him. For 
we may talk of the giants as much as we 
pleaſe; but to our gods there is no ene- 
my ſo formidable as he. Ridicrile is the 
terror of all falſe religion. Nothing but 
truth can ſtand it's laſh. 

| RABELAIS. 

Truth, advantageouſly ſet in a good 
and fair light, can ſtand any attacks 
but thoſe of ridicule are ſo teazing and 
fo fallacious, that I have ſeen them put 
her ladyſhip very much out of humour, 

LUCIAN, 

Ay, friend Rabelais; and ſometimes 
out of countenance too. But truth and 
wit in confederacy will ſtrike Momus 
dumb. United they are invincible: and 
fuch an union is neceſſary upon cer- 
tain occaſions. Falſe reaſoning is moſt 
effectually expoſed by plain ſenſe ; but 
abit is the beſt opponent to falſe ridicule; 
as juft ridicule 1y.'to all the abſurditits 
which dare to aſſume the venerable 
names of Philoſophy or Religion. Had 
we made ſuch a proper uſe ot our agree- 
able talents, we employed our ridi- 


ridicule 
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ene to ſtrip the fooliſh faces of ſuper- 
ſtit ĩon, fanaticiſm, and dogmatica|pride, 
of the ſerious and ſolemn maſks with 
which they are covered; at the ſame time 
exerting all the ſharpneſs of our wit, to 


combat the flippancy and pertneſs of 


thoſe who argue only by jeſts againſt 
reaſon and — in points of the 
higheſt and moſt ſerious concern; we 


ſhould have much better merited the - 


eſteem of mankind, i 


DIALOGUE XXIIL | 
PERICLES—COSMO DE MEDICIS, THE FIRST OF THAT NAME. 


PERICLES, 

N what I have heard of your cha- 
rafter and your fortune, illuſtrious 
Coſmo, I find a moſt remarkable re- 
ſemblance with mine *. We both lived 
in republicks where the ſovereign power 
was in the people; and, by mere civil 
arts, but more eſpecially by our elo- 
— attained, without any force, to, 
uch a degree of authority, that we ruled 
thoſe tumultuous and ſtormy democra- 
cles with an abſolute ſway, turned the 
tempeſts which agitated them upon the 
— of our enemies, and, after having 
long and proſperoully conducted the 
greateſt affairw in war and peace, died 
revered and lamented by all our fellow- 
Citizens. 

: COSMO. 

We have indeed an equal right to value 
ourſelves on that noble of empires, the 
empire we gained over the minds of our 
countrymen. -Force or caprice ma 
give poxwey ; but nothing can give a la. 
wg 2 except wiſdom and vir- 
tue. By theſe we obtained, by theſe 
we preſerved in our reſpective coun- 
tries, a dominion unſtained by uſurpa- 
tion or blood, a dominion conferred on 
wy the publick eſteem and the publick 
ufection. We were in reality ſovereigns, 
while we lived with the ſimplicity of pri- 
vate men: and Athens and Florence be- 
lieved themſelves to be free, though they 
obeyed all our diftates, This is more 
than was done by Philip of Macedon, 
or Sylla, or Cœſar. It js the perfection 
of Ps to tame the ficrce ſpirit of po- 
pu ar li rty, not by blows or by chains, 

ut by ſoothing it into a voluntary 
obedience, and bringing it to lick the 
hand that reftrains it. - 

PERICLES, 

The taſk can never be eafy ; but the 

eificulty was Kill greater to me than to 


you. For had a lion to tame, from 
whoſe intractable fury the greateſt men 
of my country, and of the whole world, 
with all their wiſdom and yirtue, could 
not ſave themſelves. Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides were examples of terror, that 
might well have deterred me from the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs at 
Athens. Another impediment in my 
way was the power of »Cimon, who, 
for his goodneſs, his liberality, and the 
luſtre of his victories over the Perſians, 
was much beloved by the people; and, 


at the ſame time, by _ ught to 


favour ariſtocracy, had all the noble and 
rich citizens devoted to his party. It 
ſeemed impoſſible to ſhake fo well eſta- 
bliſhed a greatneſs. Yet, by the charms 
force of my eloquence, which ex- 
ceeded that of all orators contemporary 
with me, by the integrity of my life, 
my moderation, and — prudence, but, 
above all, by my artful management of 
the people, whoſe power I enereaſed, 
that I might render it the baſis and ſup- 
— of my own, I gained ſuch an aſcen- 
_ over all my opponents, that, hay- 
ing firſt procured the baniſhment of 
Cimon by oſtraciſm, and then of Thu- 
cydides, another formidable antagoniſt 
ſet up by the nobles againſt my autho- 
rity, I became the unriyalled chief, or 
rather the monarch, of the Athenian 
republick,without ever putting to death, 
in above forty years that my admini- 
ſtration continued, one of my fellow- 
citizens: a circumſtance which I declar- 
ed, when I lay on my death- bed, to be, 
in my own judgment, more honourable 
to me, than all my proſperity in the go- 
vernment of the ſtate, or the nine tro- 


phies erected for ſo many victories ob- 


tained by my conduct, 
COSMO, 
I had alſo the ſame happineſs to boaſt 


* Plutarch's Life of Pericles, and Thucydides, I. ii; See alſo Machiavel's Hiſtory of 


Foreace, from the fourth book to the eighth, 
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of at my death; and ſome add:tions were 
made to the territories of Flor: nce under 
= government: but I myſelt was no 
ſoldler, and the commonwealth I directed 
was never either ſo warl.ke or io pow- 
ertu] as Athens. I muſt, therefore, 
not pretend to vie with you in the luſtre 
of military glory : and I will moreover 


acknowledge, that to govern a pcople, 


whoſe ſpirit and pride were exalted by 
the wonderful victorles of Marathon, 
Mycale, Salamis, and Platza,was much 


more difficult than to rule the Floren- 


tines and the Tuſcans. The liberty of 
the Athenians was, in your time, more 
imperious, more haughty, more inſo- 


lent, than the deſpotiim of the king of 


Perſia. How great then muſt have been 
your ability and addreſs, that could fo 


abſolutely reduce it under your power! 


Yet the temper of my countrymen was 
not eaſy to govern, for it was excced- 
ingly fact ious. The hiftory of Florence 
is little elſe, for ſeveral ages, than an 
account of conſpiracies againſt the ſtate. 
In my youth, f myiclf ſuffered much, 
by the d'(ſentions which then embroiled 
the republick. I was impriioned, and 
baniſhed ; but, after the courſe of me 
years, my enemies, in their turn, ere 
driven into exile. I was brought back 
in triumph; and from that time till m 
death, which was above thirty yerrs; 
governed the Florentines, not by arms, 
or evil arts of tyrannical power, but 
with a legal authority; which I exerciied 
Io difcreetly, as to gam the eſteem of all 
the neighbouring potentates, and ſuch 
a conſtant affection of all my fellow- 
citizens; that an inſcription, which gave 
ine the title of Father of my Country, 
was engraved on my monument, by an 
unanimous decree of the whole com- 
wealth. , 
* A PERICLES. 
Your end was incomparahly more 


happy than mine. For you died, rather , 


of age than any violent illneſs, and leit 
the Florentines in a ſtate of peace and 

roſperity procured for them by your 
— But I died of the plague, 
after having ſeen it almoſt dep-pulate 
Athens; and left my country engaged 
in a moſt dang*rous war, to which my 
advice and the power of my eloquence 
had excited the people. The misfor- 
tune of the peſtiſence, with the incon- 
yenicnces they ſutfered on account of the 


s See Thucydides, I. U. 
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war, ſo irritated tneu minds, that, no, | 
long before my death, they condemneg 
me to a fine. . 


cos uo. 5 

It is wonderful, that, when once their 
anger was raiſed, it went no further 
againſt you! A favourite of the peo. 
ple, when diſgraced, is in ſtill greater 
danger than a favourite of the king. 

PERICLEFS, 

Your ſurprize will increaſe, at hear. 
ing that very ſoon afterward they choſt 
me their general, and conferred on me 
again the principal direct ion of all their 
affairs. Had I lived, I ſhould have ſo- 
conducted the war, as to hayę ended it 
wi h advantage and honour to my coun- 
try; for, Having ſecure: to her the fo. 
vereignty of the fea, by the defeat of the 
Samians, before I let her engage with 
the power of Sparta, I knew that our 
enemies would be at length wearied out, 
and compelled to ſue for a peace; be- 
cauſe the city, from the ſtrength ot it's 
fort:fications, and the great army within 
it, being on the land- ſide impregnable 
to the Spartans, and drawing continual 
ſupplies from the ſea, ſuffered not much 
by the ravages of the country about it, 
whence I had before removed all the 
inhabitants“: whereas their allies were 
undone by the deſcents we made on their 
coalts, 4 „ | 


COSMP. | 
You ſeem to have underſtood beyond 
all other men what advantages are to be 
drawn from a maritime power, and how 
to make it the ſureſt foundation of en- 
3 5 


PERICLES. 

I followed the plan traced opt by 
Themiſtocles, the ableſt politician that 
Greece had ever produced. Nor did 1 
begin the Peloponneſian war (as ſome 
have ſuppoſed) only to make myſelf ne- 
ceſſary, and ſtop an' enquiry into my 
publick accounts: I really thought, that 
the republick of Athens could no longer 
defer a conteſt with .Sparta, without 
giying up to that ſtate the precedence in 
the direction of Greece, and her own 
independence? . To keep off for ſome 
time even a neceſſary war, with a pro- 
bable hope of making it more advan- 
tageoully at a favourable opportunity, 
is an act of true wiſdom : but not to 
make it, when you ſee that your enemy 
will be ſtrengthened, and your own ads 
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antages loſt, or conſiderably leſſened, 
y the delay, is a moſt pernicious im- 
prudence. With relation to my ac- 
counts, I had nothing to fear, I had 
not embezzled one drachma of publick 
money, nor added one to my own pater- 
nal fate; and the people had placed fo 
entire a confidence in me, that they had 
allowed me, againſt the uſual forms of 
their 8 to diſpole of large 
ſums 1 ſer vice, without account“. 
When therefore I adviſed the Pelopon- 
neſian war, I neither acted from private 
views, nor with the inconſiderate teme- 
rity of a reſtleſs ambition; but as be- 
came a wile ſtateſman, who, havin 
weighed all the dangers that may attend 
a great enterprize, and teeing a reaſon- 
able hope ot good iucceſs, makes it his 
option to fight for dominion and glory, 
rather than ſacrifice both to the uncer- 
tain poſſeſſion of an intecure peace t. 
cos uo. 

How were yuu lure of inducing fo 
volatile a people to perſevere in to ſteady 
a ſyitem ol conduct as that which you 
had laid down ; a ſyſtem attended with 
much jnconvenience and loſs to particu- 
lars, while it pretented but little to ſtrike 
or inflame the imagination of the pub- 
lick? Bold and arduous enterprizes, 
great battles, much bioodſhed, and a 
De dy deciſion, are what the multitude 
Kare in every war; but your plan of 
operation was the reyerle of all this; 
and the execution of it required the tem- 
per of the Thebans, rather than of the 
Athenians, 

PERICLES. 


I found indeed many ſymptoms of 
their impatience ; but I was able to re- 
ſtrain it by the authority I had gained. 
For, during my whole miniſtry, I never 
had oped to court their favour by an 
unworthy means; never flattered them 
in their tollics, nor comphed with their 
paſſions againſt their true intereſts and 
my own. better judgment; but uſed the 


power ot my cloquence to kcep them in 


the bounds of a wiſe moderation, to 
raiſe their ſpirits when too, low, and 
ſhew them their danger when they grew 
too preſumptuous ; the good effects of 


which conduct they had happily expe- 


rienced in all their affairs. Whereas 
thoſe who ſucceeded to me in the go- 


vernment, by their incapacity, their cor 
ruption, and their ſerviie complaifance 
to the humour of the people, preſently 
loſt all the truits of my virtue and pru- 
dence. Xcrxes himſeltf, I am convinced, 
did not ſuffer more by the attery of 
his courtiers, than the Athenians, after. 
my degcaie, by that of their orators and 
miniſters of ſtates. 
cos uo. 

Thoſe orators could not gain the fa- 
vour of the people by any other methods, 
Your arts were more noble; hey were 
the :xts of a ſtateſman and of a prince, 
Your magnificent buildings, which in 
beauty of archiſecture furpailed any the 
world had ever icen, the ltatues of Phi- 
dias, the paintings of Xcuxis, the pro- 
tection you gave to knowledge, genius, 
and abilities of every kind, added ag 
much to the glory of Athens, as to your 
popularity. And in this I may buaſt 
ot an equal merit to Florence. For I 
embelliſhed that city, and the whole 
country about it, with excellent build- 
ings ; I protected all arts; and, though 
was not myſelf io eloquent or fo learned 
as you, I no leſs encouraged thoſe who 
were eminent, in my time, for their elo- 
quence or their learning. Marciliug 
Ficinus, the ſecond father of the Plato- 
nick philoſophy, lived in my houſe, and 
converſed with me as intimately as 
Anaxagoras with you, Nor did I ever 
ar and ſuffer him io to want the ne- 
ceſſaries of lite, as you did Anaxagorasy + 
who had like to have periſhed by that 
unfriendly negle& ; but, to ſecure him 
at all times trom any diſtreſs in his cir- 
cumitances, and enable him to purſue 
his ſublime ipeculations unmoleſted by 
low cares, I gave him an eſtate adjacent 
to one of my tavourite villas. I alſo 
drew to Florence Argiropolo, the moſt 
learned Greek of thote times; that, un- 
der my patronage, he might teach the 
Florentine youth the language and ſei- 
ences of his country. But with regard 
to our buildings, there is this remark- 
able difference : yours were all raiſed at 
the expence of the publick, mine at m 
own, 

PERICLES., | 

My eſtate would bear no profuſeneſs, 
nor allow me to exert the generoſity of 
my nature. Your wealth exceeded that. 


'® See Plutarch in the Life of Pericles ; and Diodorus Siculus. 


Thucydides, I. ii. 
See Plucarc's lf of Pericles, = 


& » 


1 Machiavel's Hiſtory of Flareace, l. . 
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of any particular, or indeed of any 
prince, who lived in your days. The 
vaſt commerce, which, after the exam- 
Ple of your anceſtors, you continued to 
carry on in all parts of the world, even 
while you — at the helm of the 
fate, enabled you to do thoſe {plendid 


acts, which rendered your name io illuſ- 


trious. But I was conſtrained to make 
the public trraſure the fund of my 
bountics*; and I thought I could not 
poſſibly diſpoſe of it better, in time of 
peace, than in finding employment for 
that part of the people which muſt elſe 
have been idle, and uſeleſs to the com- 
munity ; introducing into Greece all the 
elegant arts, and adorning my country 
with works that are an honour to hu- 
man nature. For, while I attended the 
malt to theſe civil and peacetul occupa- 
tions, I did not negle& to provide, with 
timely carey againſt war; nor fuffer the 
nation to fink into luxury and effemi- 
nate foitne{s.S I kept our ſicets in con- 
tinual exerciſe, maintained a great num- 
ber of ſeamen in conſtant pay, and diſ- 
ciplined well our land-forces. Nordid 
I ever ceaſe to recommend to all the 
Athenians, both by precepts and exam- 
ple, trugality, temperance, magnani- 
mity, fortitude, and whatever could 
moit eſfectually contribute to ſtrengthen 
their bodies and minds. 

| COSMO. 

Vet I have heard you condemned, for 
rendering the people leſs ſober and mo- 
deſt, by giving them a ſhare of the con- 
quered lands, and paying them wages 
for their neceſſary attendance in the 
public aſſemblies and other civil func- 
tions; but more eſpecially for the vaſt 
and ſuperfluous expence you cntailed on 
the ftate, in the theatrical ſpectacles 
with which you entertained them at the 
colt of the publick. 

PERICLES. 

Perhaps I may have been too laviſh 
in ſome of thoſe bounties.— Vet, in a 
pular ſtate, it is neceſſary that the 
ople ſhould be amuſed, and ſhould fo 
partake of the 2. of the pub- 
lick, as not to ſuffer any want, which 
would render their minds too low and 
ſordid for their political duties. In my 
time, the revenues of Athens were ſut- 
ficient to bear this charge: but after- 
ward, when we had loſt * greateſt part 


* See Plutarch In the Life of Perichyg, and Thueydidet, I. ii, 
+ See Plutarch, in the Lives of Solon and Pericles, 


of our empire, it became, I muſt con- 
feſs, too heavy a burthen ; and the con- 
tinuance of it proved one cauſe of our 
ruin. 

COSMO. 

It is a moſt dangerous thing to load 
the ſtate with largeſſes of that nature, or 
indeed with any unneceſſary but popu- 
lar charges; becauſe to reduce them is 
almoſt impoſſible, though the circum- 
ſtunces of the publick ſhould neceſſar ly 
demand a reduction. But did not you 
likewiſe, in order to advance your own 
greatneſs, throw into the hands of the 

eople of Athens more power than the 
inſtitutĩons of Solon had entruſted them 
with, and more than was conſiitent with 
the good of the ſtate. 
PERICLES, 

We are now in the regions where 
Fruth prefides; and I dare not offend 
her, by playing the orator in defence of 
my conduct. f muſt therefore acknow- 
ledge that, by weakening the power of 
the court of Areopagus, I tore up that 
anchor, which Solon had wilely fixed, 
to keep his republick firm againſt the 
ſtorms and Audtuations of popular fac. 
tions+. This alteration, which funda- 
mentally injured the whole ſtate, I made, 
with a view to ferye.my own ambition, 
the only paſſion in my nature which I 
could not contain within the limits of 
virtue. For I knew that my eloquence 
would ſubject the people to me, and 
make them the willing inſtruments of 
all my deſires; whereas the Arcopagus 
had in it an authority and a dignity 
which I could not contreul. Thus, by 
diminiſhing the counterpoiſe our conſti- 
tution had ſettled to Ho rr the exceſs 
of popular power, I augrhented my own, 
But, ſince my death, I have been often 
reproached by the ſhades of ſome of the 
moſt virtuous and wiſeſt Athenians,who - 
have fallen victims to the caprice or 
fury of the 33 with having been 
the firſt cauſe of the injuſtice they ſuf- 
fered, and of all the miſchiefs perpe- 
tually brought on my country, by raſh 
undertakings, bad conduct, and fluc- 
tuating councils. They ſay, I delivered 
up the ſtate to the government of indiſ- 
creet or ,venal orators, and to the paſ- 
ſions of a miſguided, infatuated multi- 
tude, who thought their freedom con- 


ſiſted in encouraging calumnics againſt 


* 
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tie beſt ſervants of the commonwealth, 
and conferring power upon thoſe who 
had no other merit than tailing in with 
and ſoothing a popular folly. It is uſe- 
lels fol me to plead, that during my life 
none of theſe miſchicts were felt; that I 
2 my rhetorick to promote none 

ut good and wile meaſures ; that I was 
as free from any taint of avarice or cor- 
ruption as Ariſtides himſelf ?. They 
reply, that I am anſwerable for all the 
great evils occaſioned atterward by the 
want of that ſalutary reftraiat on the 
natural levity and extravagance of ade- 
mocracy, which I had taken away. So- 
crates calls me the patron of Anytus: 
and Solon himſelf frowns upon me, 
whenever we meet. 

COSMO. 

Solon has reaſon to do ſo— for tell 
me, Pericles, what opinion waar? $1 
have of the architect you employed in 

our buildings, if he had made them to 
Faſt no longer than during the term of 
your lite? 
PERICLES. 

The anſwer to your queſtion will 
turn to your own condemnation. Your 
excellive liberalities to the indigent citi- 
zens, and the great ſums youlent to all 
the noble families, did in reality by the 
republick of Florence; and gave your 
family ſuch a power as enabled them 
to convert it from a popular ſtate into 
an abſolute monarchy +. 


COSMO. 

The Florent ĩnes were ſo infeſted with 
diſcord and faction, and their common- 
wealth was ſo void of military virtue, 
that they could not long have been ex- 
empt from a more ignominious ſubjec- 
tion to ſome forcign power, if thoſe in- 
ternal diſſentions, with the confunon 
and anarchy they produced, had conti- 
nued f. But the Athenians had per- 
formed very glorious exptoits, had ob- 
tained a great empire; and were be- 
come one of the nobleſt ſtates in the 
world, before you altered the balance 
of their government. And after that 
alteration they declined very faſt, till 
they loſt all their greatneſs. 
| PERICLES. 

Their conſtitution had originally a 
foul blemiſh in it, I mean the ban o 
eftraciſm, which alone would have been 
ſufficient to undo any ſtate. | For there 


is nothing of ſuch important uſe to à 
nation, as that men who moſ excel in 
wiidom and virtue ſhould be encouraged 
to undertake the buſmeſs of govern- 
ment. But this deteſtable cuſtom de- 
terred ſuch men from ſerving the pub- 
lick, or, it they ventured to do fo, turn- 
ed even their own wiſdom and virtue 
againſt them; ſo that in Athens it was 
ſater to be infamous than renowned. 

Weare told indeed by the advocates 
for this ftrange inſtitution, that it was 
not a puniſhment, but meant as à guard 
to the equality and liberty of the ſlate : 
for which reaſon, they deem it an hort ur 
done to the yerſons againſt whom it was 
uſed: as if words could change the real 
nature of things, and make a baniſh- 
ment of ten years, infficted on a good 
citizen by the ſuffrages of his country- 
men, no-evil to him, or no offence 
againſt juſtice and the natural right eve- 
ry freeman may claim, that he ſhall not 
be expelled from any ſociety of which he 
is a member, without having firſt been 
proved guilty of ſome criminal action. 

: COSMO. | 

The oftraciſm was indeed a moſt un 
ardonable fault in the Athenian con- 
titution. It placed envy in the ſeat of 
juſtice, and gave to priyate malice and 
publick ingratitude a legal right to da 
wrong. Other nations are blamed for 
tolerating vice ; but the Athenians alone 

would not tolcrate virtue. | 

 PERICLES, a 

The friends to the oftraciſm ay, that 
too eminent virtue deſtroys that equali- 
ty, which is the ſafeguard of freedom. 

COSMO. 

No ſtate is well modelled, if it cannot 
preſerve itſelf from the danger of tyranny 
without a grievous violation of natural 
juſtice: nor would a friend to true fre- 
dom, which conſiſts, in being gover 
not by men, but by laws beſide to live 
in a country where a Cleon bere rule, 
and where an Ariſtides was not ſuffer- 
ed to remain. But, inſtead of remedy- 
ing this evil, you made it worſe. You 
rendered the people more intractable, 
more adverſe to virtue, leſs ſubjeR to 
the laws, and more to impreſſions from 
miſchievous demagogues, than they had 


been before your time. 


.  PERICLES, 
In truth, I did ſo—and therefore my 


See Thucydides, I. ii. + See Machiave!'s Hiſtory of Florence, I. vii, 
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in Elyſium, notwithſtanding the 
integrity 0; my whole publick conduct, 
and the __ virtucs I excrted, is much 
belaw the rank of thoſe who have go- 
verned commonwealths, or limited mo- 


narchies, not merely with a concern f$Þ 
their preſent advantage, but alſo withs 
prudent regard to that balance of power, 


on which their permanent happineſs 
mutt neceſfarily depend. « 


DIALOGUE XXIV, 
LOCKE—BAYLE., 


BAYLE. 
ES, we both were philoſophers, 
but my philoſophy was the deep- 
eft. You dogmatized: I doubted. 
LOCKE, 
Do you make doubting a proof of 
&th in philoſophy ? It may be a 
ning of it; but it is a bad end. 
BAYLE. 


No :—the mere profound our ſearches | 


are into the nature of things, the more 
uncertainty we ſhall find; and the moſt 
fubtle minds ſee obje&ions and difficul- 
ties in every ſyſtem, which are over- 
looked or undiicovered by ordinary un- 
LockE. 
It would be better then to be no phi- 
Joſopher, and to continue in the vulgar 
of mankind, that one may have the 
convenience of thinking that one knows 
femething. I find that the eyes which 
nature has given me ſee many things 
very clearly, though ſome are out of 
their reach, or ditcerned but dimly. 
What r Ito have of a phy- 
fician, who ſhould offer me an eye-wa- 
ter, the uſe of which would at firſt fo 
ſharpen my ſight, as to carry it farther 
than 9 dut would in the 
end put them out? Your philoſophy, 
Monfieur Bayle, is to the eyes of the 
mind what I have ſuppoſed the doctor's 
rum to be to thole of the body. It 
ally brought your own excellent 


pm ng nes. which was by nature 
* 


quick-ſighted, and rendered more io by 
art and a ſubtilty of logick peculiar to 
yourſelf—it brought, I ſay, your very 
acute underſtonding to ſee nothing clear- 
ly, and enveloped all the great cruths of 

reaſon and religion in mitts of doubt. 
BAYLE. 

I own, I did—but your compariſon 
is not juſt. I did not ſee well, before 
I. uſed my philoſophick eyc-water : I 
only ſuppoſed I ſaw well; but I was in 
an error with all the reſt of 'mankind. 
The blindneſs was real, the perceptions 


were imaginary. I cured myſelf firſt 
of thoſe falſe imaginations, and then 
I laudably endeavoured to cure other 
men. 

LOCKE. 

A. great cure indeed! and don't you 
think that, in return for the ſervice you 
did them, they ought to erect you a 
ſtatue? 


BAYLE., 

Yes; it is good for human nature to 
know it's own weakneſs, When we 
arrogantly preſume on a ſtrength we 
have not, we are always in great dan- 

r of hurting ourſelves, or at leaſt of 

eſerving ridicule and contempt by vain 
and idle efforts, 
LOCKE., 

I a with you, that human na- 
ture ſhould know it's own weakneſs ; 
but it ſhould alſo feel it's ſtrength, and 
try to improve it. This was my em- 
ployment as a philoſopher. I endea- 
voured to diicover the real powers of 
the mind, to ſee what it could do, and 
what it could not; to reſtrain it from 
efforts beyond it's ability ; but to teach 
it howto advance as far as the faculties 
given to it by nature, with the utmoſt 
exertion and moſt proper culture of 
them, would allow it to go. In the 
vaſt ocean of philoſophy, I had the line 
and the plummet always in my hands. 
Many of it's depths I found myſelf 
unable to fathom z but by caution. in 
ſounding, and the careful obſervations 
I made in the courſe of my voyage, 
I found out ſome truths of ſo much uſe 
to mankind, that they acknowledge me 
to have been their bencfactor. 

_ BAYLE., 

Their ignorance makes them think 
ſo. Some other philoſopher will come 
hereafter, and ſhew thole truths, to be 
falſehoods. He will pretend to diſcover 
other truths of equal importance. 
later ſage will ariſe, perhaps awong men 
now barbarous unlearned, whoſe 
ſagacious diſcoveries will diſcredit the 
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inions of his admired predeceſſor. In 
Mhiloſophy, as in nature, all cha 
t's form, and one thing exifts by the 


leſtruction of another; 


roc, 4 
Opinions taken up without a patient 
inveſtigation, depending on terms not 
accurately defined, and principles beg- 
ged without proof, like theories to ex- 
plain the phænomena of nature built on 
ſuppoũtions inſtead ofexperinaents, muſt 
perpetually change and deſtroy one an- 
other. But ſome opinions there are, 
even in mattars not obvious to the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, which the mind 
has received on ſuch rational grounds 
of aſſent, that they are as immoveable 
as the pillars of heaven, or (to ſpeak 
philoſophically) as the great laws ot na- 


ture, by which, under Gop, the uni- 


verſe is ſuſtained. Can you ſeriouſly 
think, that, becauſe the hypothefis of 
your countryman Deſcartes, which was 


nothing but an ingenious, well-imagin- 


ed romance, has been lately exploded, 
the ſyſtem of Newton, which is built on 
experiments and geometry, the two moſt 
certain methods of diſcovering truth, 
will ever fail; or that, becauſe the whims 
of fanaticks and the divinity of the 
ſchoolmen cannot now be ſupported, the 
doctrines of that religion, which I, the 
declared enemy of all enthuſiaſm and 
falſe reaſoning, firmly believed and 
maintained, will ever be ſhaken ? 
BAYLE. A | 
If you tad aſked De ſcartes, while he 
was in the height of his vogue, whether 
his ſyſtem would be ever confuted b 
any other philoſophers, as that of Ari- 


ſtotle has been by His, what anſwer do 


you ſuppoſe he Would have returned? 
pred Es bey * 
Come, come, Monſieur e, 
yourſelꝰ know the difference 3 
the foundations on which the credit of 
thoſe "ſtems and that of Newton is 
laceu. Your Teepticiſm is more af- 
F-Gted than real. Yon found it a ſhorter 
way to a great reputation (the only wiſh 
of your heart) to object, than to defend; 
to pull down, than to ſet up. And your 
talents were admirable for that kind of 


work. Then your huddling together, 


in a Critical Dictionary, a pleaſant tale, 
or obſcene jeſt, and a grave argument 
againſt the Chriſtian religion, a witty 
contutation of ſome abſurd author, and 
an artful ſophiſm to impeach, ſome re- 
ſpectable truth, was particularly com- 


modious to all our young ſmarts and 
ſmatterers in free-thinking. But what 
miſchief have you not done to human 
ſociety? You have endeavoured, and 
with ſome degree of ſucceſs, to ſhake 
thoſe foundations, on which the whole 
moral world, and the great fabrick of 
ſocial happineſs, entirely reſt. How 
could You, as a Philos pher, in the ſo - 
ber hours of reflection, anſwer for this 
to your conſcience, even [uppoling you 
had doubts of the truth of a ſyſtem, 
whichgives to virtue it's ſweeteſt hopes, 
to' impenitent vice it's. greateſt fears, 
and to true penitence it's beſf conſola- 
tions; which reſtrains even the leaſt ap- 
proaches to guilt, and yet makes thaſe 
allowances for the infirmities of our na- 
ture, which the Stoick pride denied to 
it, but which it's real imperfection and 
the goodrels of it's infinitely benevolent 
Creator ſo evidently, require? 
. BAYL 8.0 v7 
The mind is free; and'it loves to ex- 
ert it's freedom. Any feſtraint upon it 
is a violence done to it's nature; and a 
tyranny, againſt which it Ras a right 
to rebel. r *. n.. 1 
LOCKE, _ 

The mind, though free, has 'a go- 
vernor within itſelt, Which may, and 
ought to limit the exercile of it's free- 
dom. That govertiot ks Reaſon, © 

Bates. Made. of 

Yes :—but Reaſon, like other” | — 
vernors, has a policy gere Jeg 
upon uncertain caprieg than upon an 
1 laws. And if 1 Ne region «hich 
rules my mind, or youts, have happened 
to ſet wp faroaritl not{bn, it 29 5 
ſubmits implicitly to it; but geſires Nat 
the ſame relpect Mou e paid to it By 
all the reſt of mankind. Now 1 hok 
that any man may lawſully oppoſe” this 
deſire in another; aud that, if he be 
wiſe, he will do his utmoſt endeavours 
to check it in hiqfelf. ” 


* 
» 


” SOCRE.: m_ 
Is there not alſo a weakneſs of 4 c6n-” 
trary nature to this you are now ridi- 
culing? Do we not often take à plea- _ 
ſure to ſhew our own, power, and Fra-, 
tify our own pride, by degrading no- 
tions ſet up by other men, and genietal- 
ly reſpected? | 1 
 _ BAYLE, | 
I believe we do; and by this means 
it often happens that, if one man build 
and conſecrate @ ?emple to folly, another 
pulls it down. © EO. 
: K DOCKE. 
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LOCKE. 

Do you think it beneficial to human 
fociety,to have all temples pulled down ? 
BAYLE. 

I cannot ſay that I do. 
LOCKE. | 
Yet I find not in your writings an 
mark of diſtinction, to ſhew us whic 
you mean to ſave. . 
BAYLE. : 
A true philoſopher, like an impartial 
hiſtorian, maſt be of no ſect. 
LOCKE. . | 
Is there no medium between the blind 
zeal of a ſectary, and a total indifference 
to all religion? 
BAYLE. 
With regard to morality I was not 
indifferent. 
LOCKE. 


Ho could you then be indifferent 
with regard to the ſanctions religion 
ives to morality ? How could you pub- 
iſh what tends ſo directly and appa- 
rently to weaken in mankind the belief 
of thoſe ſanftions ? Was not this ſa- 
crificing the great intereſts of virtue to 
the little motives of vanity ? 
BAYLE. . 

A man may act indiſcreetly, but he 
cannot do wrong, by declaring that, 
which, on a full diſcuſſion of the queſ- 
tion, he Gncerely thinks to be true. 

LOCKE, 

An enthuſiaſt, who advances doc- 
trines prejudicial to ſociety, or oppoſes 
any that are uſeful to it, has the ſtrength 
of opinion and the heat of a diſturbed 
imagination to plead, in alleviation of 
his fault. But your cool head, and 
ſound judgment, can have no ſuch ex- 
cuſe. I know very well there are paſ- 
ſages in all your works, and thoſe not 
few,where you talk like a rigid moraliſt. 
I have alfo heard that your character 
was re good. But when, 

in the mott laboured parts of your writ- 
ings, you ſap the ſureſt foundations of 
| — moral duties; what avails it that in 

othera, or in the conduct of your life, 
you appeared to reſpect them? How, 
many, who have ſtronger paſſions than 
you had, and are deſirous to get rid of 
the curb that reftrains them, will lay 
hold of your ſcepticiſm, to ſet themlelves 
looſe from all obligations of virtue ! 

What a misfortune 1s it to have made 
ſuch a uſe of ſuch talents ! It would 
haze been better for you, and for man- 
Kind, you had been one of the dulleſt 


* - - 1 % 


of Dutch theologians, or the moſt credu- 
lous monk in a Portugueſe convent. The 
riches of the mind, like thoſe of fortune, 
may be employed fo perverſely, as to 


o 


become a — and peſt, inſtead of 
u 


an ornament and ſupport, to ſociety, 
BAYLE. 

Your are very ſevere upon me.— But 
do you count it no merit, nor ſcrviee to 
mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of prieſteraft, from the 
deliriums of fanaticiſm, and from the 
terrors and follies of ſuperſtition ? Con- 
ſider how much miſchief theſe have done 
to the world ! Even in the laſt age, what 
maſſacres, what civil wars, what convul- 
ſions of goverment, what confuſion in 
ſociety, did they produce! Nay, in that 
we both lived in, though much more en- 
lightened that the former, did I not ſee 
them occaſion a violent perſecution in 
my own country ? and can you blame 
me for ſtriking at the root of theſe evils ? 

„ LOCKE. 

Theroot of theſe evils, you well know, 
was falſe religion; but you ſtruck at the 
true. Heaven and hell are not more 
different, than the ſyſtem of faith I de- 
fended, and that which produced the 
horrors of which you ſpeak. Why would 
you ſo fallaciouſly confound them toge- 
ther in ſome of your writings, that it re- 
= much more judgment, and a more 

iligent attention, than ordinary readers 


have, to ſeparate them again, and to 


make the proper diſtinctions? This in- 
deed is the great art of the moſt cele- 
brated free · thinkers. They recommend 
themſelves to warm and. ingenious 
minds, by lively ſtrokes of wit, and by 
arguments — ſtrong, againſt ſuper - 
ſtition, — , and prieſtcraft. But, 
at the ſame time, they inſidiouſly throw 
the colours of. theſe upon the fair face 
of true Religion, and dreſs her out in 
their garb, with a malignant intention 
to render her odious or deſpicable to 
thoſe who have not penetration enough 
to diſcern the impious fraud, Some of 
them may have thus deceived themſelves, 
as well as others. Vet it is certain, no 
book, that ever was written by the moſt 
acute of theſe gentlemen, is ſo repugnant 
to prieſtcraft, to ſpiritual tyranny, to all 
abſurd ſuperſtitions, to all that can tend 
to diſturb or injure ſociety, as that G- 
pel they ſo much affect to deſpiſe. 
| BAYLE. - 
Mankind is ſo made, that, when they 
have been over-heated, they cannot be 
8 f brought 


8 
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brought to a proper temper again till 

they have been M Wei. 

eiſm might be neceſfary, to abate the 

fever and phrenzy ot falle religion. 
Lockk. 

A viſe preſeription indeed, to bring 
on a paraiytical ſtate of the mind, (tor 
ſuch a ſcepticiſm as yours is a palſy, 
which deprives the mind of all vigour, 
and deadens it's natural and vital 

s) in order to take off a fewer, 
which temperance, and the milk of the 
— doctrines, would probably 
cure 
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BAYLF, 


I acknowledge that thoſe medicines 
have a great power. But few doctore 
apply them untainted with the mixture 
ot ſome harſher drugs, or ſome unſafe 
and ridiculous :/7r:1Ms of their own. 

R LOCKE. 

What you now ſay is too true, Go 
has given us a moſt excellent pbyſick 
for the ſoul, in all it's ditcaſes ; — bad 
and intereſted phyſicians, or ignorant 
and conceited quacks, adminiſter it ſo 
ill to the reſt of mankind, that much of 
the benefit of it is unhappily loſt. 


ARCHIBALD EARL OF DOUGLAS, DUKE OF TOURAINE—JOHN 
DUKE OF ARGYLE AND GREENWICH, FIELD MARSHAL OF 
HIS BRITANNICK MAJESTY'S FORCES, 


ARGYLE. 
ES, noble Douglas, it grieves me 
that you and your fon, together 
with the brave Earl of Buchan, ſhould 
have employed fo much vatour, and have 
thrown away your Jives, in fighting the 
battles of that tate, which, from it's ſi- 
tuation and intereſts, is the perpetual 
and moſt dangerous enemy to Great 
Britain ?. A Britiſh nobleman ſerving 
France appears to me as unfortunate, 
and as much out of his proper ſphere, 
as a Grecian commander, engaged in 
the ſervice of Perfia, would have ap- 
peared to Ariſtotle or Ageſilaus. 
DOUGLAS. 

In ſerving France, I ſerved Scotland. 
The French were the natural allies tothe 
Scotch; and, by ſupporting theircrown, 
I enabled my countrymen to maintain 
their independence againſt the Engliſh, 

ARGYLE. | 

The French indeed, from the un- 
happy ſtate of our country, were an- 
cient allies to the Scotch; but that they 
ever were our natural allies, I deny. 
Their alliance was proper and neceffary 
for us, becauſe we were then in an un- 
natural tate, diſunited from England. 
While that diſunion continued, our mo- 
narchy was compelled to lean upon 
France for aſſiſtance and ſupport. The 
French E and policy kept us, I ac- 
knowledge, independent on the Engliſh, 
dut dependent on them; and this depen- 


* Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum, l, x, P · 33%, * 1424. 
— 


dence expoſed us to many grievous ca- 
lamities, by drawing on our country the 
formidable arms of the Engliſh, when- 
ever it happened that the French and 


they had a quarrel. The ſuccours they 
afforded us were diſtant and uncertain. | 


Our enemy was at hand, ſuperior to us 
in ſtrength, though not in valour. Our 
borders were ravaged; onr kings were 
flain, or led captive ; we loſt all the ad- 
vantage of being the iahabitants of a 
great iſland ; we had no commerce, no 
peace, no ſecurity, no degree of mari- 
time power. Scotland was a back-door, 
through which the French, with our 
help, made their inroads into England: 
if they conquered, we obtained little be- 
nefit from it; but, if they were defeated, 
we were always the devoted victims, on 
whom the conquerors ſeverely wreaked 
their reſentment. 
DOUGLAS, 

The Englith ſuffered as muck in thoſe 
wars as we. How terribly were their 
borders laid waite and depopulated by 
our ſharp incurſions! How often have 
the (words of my anceſtors been ſtaincd 
with the beſt blood of that nation! Were 
not our victories at Bannocbourn and at. 
Otterbourn as glorious as any that, with 
all the advantage of numbers, they have 
ever obtained over us ? 

ARGYLE. 

They were: but yet they did us no 

laſting good. They lett us ſtill depen - 


Ant 
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dent on the protect on of France; the 
left us a poor, a teeble, a difireſſed, 
though a moſt valiant nation. They ir- 
ritated Engl ind, but could not ſubdue 
it, nor binder our feeling ſuch effects of 
it's emnity, as gave us no re uon to re- 
Joice in our triumphs. How much 
more happily, in the auſpicious reign of 
that queen who formed the Union, was 
my ſword employed in humbling the 
foes of Great Britain! With how | Frag 
rior a dignity did I appear in the com- 
bined Britiſh ſenate, maintaining the in- 
tereſts of the whole united people of 
England and Scotland, againſt all fo- 
reign powers, who attempted to diſturb 
our general happineſs, or to invade our 
common rights! 
DOUGLAS. 

Your eloquence and your valour had 
unqueſtionably a much nobler and ſpa- 
cious field to exerciſe themſelves in, 
than any of thoſe who defended the in- 

tereſt of only a part of the iſland, 
ARGYLE, 

Whenever I read any account of the 
wars between the Scotch and the Eng- 
liſh, I think I am reading a 8 
hiſtory of civil diſſentions. Whichever 
ſide is deſeated, their loſs appears to me 
a lots to the whole, and an adyantage to 
ſome foreign enemy of Great Britain, 
But the ſtrength of that iſland is made 
compleat by the Union; and what a 
great Engliſh poet has juſtly ſaid in one 
inſtance, 1s now true in all— 


© The Hotſpur and the Douglas both together 
« Are confident againſt the world in arms “. 


Who can reſiſt the Engliſh and Scotch 
valour combined ? When ſeparated and 
oppoſed, they balanced each other: 
united, they will hold the balance of 
Europe. If all the Scotch blood that 
has been ſhed for the French, in unna- 
tural wars againſt England, had been 
— out, to oppoſeè the ambition of 

rance, in conjunction with the Eng- 
liſh; if all the Engliſh blood that has 
been ſpilt as unfortunately in uſeleſs 
wars againſt Scotland, had been preſerv- 
ed; France would long ago have been 
rendered incapable of diſturbing our 
a and Great Britain would have 

cen the moſt powerful of nations, 
DOUGLAS. 
There is truth in all you have ſaid. 


See Shaleſpeare's Henry IV, Part, 1. 
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But yet, when I refle& on the inſidious 
ambition of King Edward the Firſt, on 
the ungenerous arts he fo treacherouſly 
employed, to gain, or rather to ſteal, the 
ſovereignty of our kingdom, and the de. 
teſtable cruelty he ſhewed to Wallace, 
our brave champion and martyr ; my 
ſoul is up in arms againſt the inſolenct 
of the Engliſh ; and I adore the memo- 
ry of thole patriots, who died in aſſert. 
ing the independence of our crown, and 
the liberty of our nation. 

. ARGYLE. 

Had I lived in thoſe days, I ſhould 
have joined with thoſe patriots, and been 
the foremoſt to maintain ſo noble a 
cauſe. The Scotch were not made to 
be ſubject to the Engliſh. Their iouls 
were too great for ſuch a timid ſubmiſ- 
ſion. But they may unite and incorpo. 
rate with a nation they would not obey, 
Their ſcorn of a foreign yoke, their 
ſtrong and generous love of independence 
and freedom, make their union with 
England more natural and more 
per. Had the ſpirit ot the Scotch 
ſervile or baſe, it could never have coa» 
leſced with that of the Engliſh. 

DOUGLAS, 

It is true that the minds of both na- 
tions are congenial, and filled with the 
ſame noble virtues, the ſame impatience 
of ſervitude, the fame magnanimity, 
courage, and 2 the ſame genius 
for policy, for navigation and com- 
merce, for ſciences and arts. Vet, not- 
withſtanding this happy conformity, 
when I conſider how long they were ene- 
mies to each other; what an hereditary 
hatred and jealouſy had ſubſiſted, for 
many ages, between them; what private 
paſſibns, what prejudices, what con- 
trary intereſts, muſt have neceſſarily ob- 
ſtructed every ſtep of the treaty ; and 
how hard it was to overcome the ſtrong 
oppoſition of national pride; I ſtand 
aſtoniſhed that it was poſſible to unite 
the two kingdoms upon any conditions; 
and much more that it could be done 
with ſuch equal regard and amicable 
fairneſs to both. 

ARGYLE, 
It was indeed a moſt arduous and dif- 
ficult undertaking! The ſucceſs of it 
muſt, I think, be thankfully aſcribed, 
not only to the great firmneſs and pru- 
dence of thoſe who had. the manage- 
ment of it, but to the gracious aſſiſtance 


of 
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of Providence, for the preſervation of 
the Reformed religion among us, which, 
in that conjuncture, if the Union had 
not been made, would have been ruined 
in Scotland, and much endangered in 
England. The ſame good Providence 
has watched over and protected it ſince, 
in a moſt ſignal manner, againſt the at- 
tempt of an infatuated party in Scot- 
land, and the arts of France, who by 
her emiſſaries laboured to deſtroy it as 
ſoon as formed ; becauſe ſhe juſtly fore- 
ſaw that the continuance of it would be 
deſtructive to all her vaſt deſigns againſt 
the liberty of Europe“. I myiclf had the 
honour to have a principal ſhare in ſub- 
duing one rebellion deſigned to ſubvert 
it; and ſince my death it has been, I 
hope, eſtabliſh 
the defeat-of another rebellion, whic 
came upon us in the midſt of a dange- 
rous war with France, but by meaſures 
prudently taken in order to prevent ſuch 
diſturbances for the future. The mini- 
ſters of the crown have propoſed, and 
the Britiſh legiſlature has enacted, a 
wiſe tyſtem of laws; the object of which 
is, to reform and civilize the High- 
lands of Scctland ; to deliver the people 
there from the arbitrary power and o 
preſſion of their chieftains ; to carry 
royal juſtice and royal protection into 
the wildeſt parts of their mountains; to 
hinder their natural valour from being 
abuſed and perverted to the detriment of 
their country ; and to introduce among 
them arts, agriculture, commerce, tran- 
guillity with all the improvements of 
ſocial and poliſhed life. 

DOUGLAS. 

By what you now tell me, you give 
me the higheſt idea of the great prince 
your maſter ; who, after — been 

rovoked by ſuch a wicked rebellion, 
inſtead of enſlaving the — of the 
Highlands, or laying the hand of power 
more heavy upon them, (which is the 
uſual conſequence of unſucceſsful re- 
volts) has conferred on them the ineſti- 
mable bleſſings of liberty, juſtice, and 
good order. To act thus, is indeed per- 
fed the Union ; and make all the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain acknowledge, with 
gratitude and with joy, that they are 
lubjects of the fame 4 
Kingdom, and governed with the ſame 
ow ps affection, by the ſoverei 
and father of the whole commonwealth. 


for ever, not only by” 
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ARGYLE. 

The laws I have mentioned, and the 
humane, benevolent policy of his ma- 
jeſty's government, have already pro- 
duced very ſalutary effects in that part 
of the kingdom; and, if ſteadily pur- 
ſued, will produce many more. But no 
words can recount to you the infinite 
benefits which have attended the Union, 
in the northern counties of England and 
the ſouthern of Scotland. 

DOUCLAS. 

The fruits of it muſt be, doubtleſs 
molt ſenſible there, where the perpetual 
enmity between the two nations had oc. 
_—_— the greateſt diſorder and deſo- 

don. 


ARGYLE, 

Oh, Douglas—could you revive, and 
return into Scotland, what a delightful 
alteration would you fee in that country! 
All thoſe great tracts of land, which in 
your time lay untilled, on account of 
the inroads ot the bordering Engliſh, or 
the feuds and diſcords that raged with 
perpetual violence within our own dif. 
tracted kingdom, you would now be- 
hold cultivated, ad iin with plenty. 
Inſtead of the caſtles, which every baron 
was compelled to ere& for the defence 
of his family, and where he lived in the 
barbariſm of Gothick pride, among mi- 
ſerable vaſſals oppreſſed by the abuſe of 
his feudal powers, your eyes would be 
charmed with elegant country houſes, 
adorned with fine plantations and beau- 
titul gardens ; while happy villages or 
gay towns are riſing about them, and 
eulivening the proſpect with every image 
af rural wealth | On our coaſts, tradi 
cities, full of new manufactures, 
continually increaſing the extent of their 
commerce! in dur ports and harbours, 
innumerable merchant ſhips richly load- 
ed, and protected from all enemies by 
the matchleſs fleet of Great Britain! 
But of all improvements the greateſt is 
in the minds of the Scotch. I heſe have 
profited even more than their lands, by 
the culture, which the ſettled peace and 
tranquillity produced by the Union have 
happily given to them: and they have 
diicovered ſuch talents in all branches 
literature, as might render the Engliſh 
jealous of being excelled by their genius, 
if there could remain a competition, 
when there remains no diſtinction, be- 


tween the two nations, 


- 


Ser Hook's Letters, and Lockhart's Memoirs, 
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DOUGLAS, *» 

There = be emulation without jea- 
louiy ; and the efforts, which that emu- 
lation will excite, may render our ifland 
ſuperior in the tame of wit and 
learning to Italy or to Greece; a ſupe- 
riority, which I have learnt in the Ely- 
ſian fields to prefer even to that which is 


acquired by arms.—But one doubt till 


remains with me concerning the Union. 
I have been intormed that no more than 
ſixteen ot our peers, except thoſe who 
have Engliſh peerages, (which ſome of 
the noblett have not) now fit in the 
houſe of lords, as repreſentatives of the 
reſt. Does not this in a great meaſure 
diminiſh thoſe peers who are not elected? 
and have you not found the election of 
the ſixteen too dependent on the favour 
of a court? 
ARGYLE. 

It was impoilible that the Engliſh 
could ever conſent, in the treatyof Union, 
to admit a greater number to have places 
and votes in the upper houle of parlia- 
ment: but all the Scotch peerage is virtu- 
ally there, by repreſentation. And thoſe 
who are not elected have every dignity 
and right of the pecrage, except the pri- 
vilege of ſitting in the houſe of lords, 
and jome others depending thercon“. 

DOUGLAS. 

They have ſo:—but, when parlia- 
ments enjoy ſuch a ſhare in the govern- 
ment of a country as ours do at this 
time, to be perſonally there is a privi- 
lege and a dignity of the higheſt im- 
portance. 

i ARGYLE. 

I wiſh it had been poſlible to impart it 
to all. But your reaſon will tell you it 
was not.— And conſider, my lord, that, 
till the Revolution in ſixteen hundred 
and eighty-eight, the 22 veſted b 

our government in the lords of the Arti- 
cles had made our parliaments much 
more ſubject to the influence of the 
crown than our elections are now. As, 
dy the manner in which they were con- 

ſtituted, thole lords were no leis devoted 
to the k ing than his own privy council; 
and as no propoſition could then be pre- 


* See the Act of Union, Part 23. 
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ſented in parliament, if rejected by themꝰ 
they gave him a negative beforedebate+. 
This indeed was aboliſhed upon the ac- 
ceſſion of K ing William the Third, with 
many other oppreſſive and deſpotical 
powers, which had rendered our nobles 
abject ſlaves to the crown, while they 
were allowed to be tyrants over the peo- 

le. But if King James, or his ſon, 
bad been del the government he 
had exerciſed would have been re-eſta. 
bliſhed : and nathing but the Union 
of the two kingdoms could have effec- 
tually prevented that reſtoration. We 
likewiſe owe to the Union the ſubſe. 
quent abolition of the Scotch privy 
council, which had been the moſt griev- 
ous engine of tyranny; and that — 
law, which declared that no crimes 
ſhould be high treaſon or miſpriſion of 
treaſon in Scotland, but ſuch as were ſo 
in England; and gave us the English 
methods of trial in caſes of that nature: 
whereas, before, there were ſo many ſpe- 
cies of treaſons, the conſtruction of them 


vas ſo uncertain, and the trials were ſo 


arbitrary, that no man could be ſafe 
from ſuffering as a traitor. & By the 
ſame act of parliament we alſo received 
a communication ot that noble privilege 
of the Engliſh, exemption from torture; 
a privilege, which though eſſential both 
to humanity and to juſtice, no other na- 
tion in Europe, not even the freeſt re- 
publicks, can boaſt of poſſeſſing. Shall 
we then take offence at ſome inevitable 
circumſtances, which may be objected 
to, on our part, in the treaty of Union, 
when it has delivered us from flavery, 
and all the worſt evils that a ſtate can 
ſuffer]? It might be eaſily ſhewn, that, 
in his political and civil condition, every 
baron in Scotland is much happier now, 
and much more independent, than the 
bigheſt was under that conſtitution of 

overnment which continued in Scot- 
and even after the expulſion of King 
James the Second. The greateſt ene- 
mies to the Union are the iriends of that 
king, in whole reign, and in his bro- 
ther's, the kingdom of Scotland was 
ſubjected to a deſpotiſm as arbitrary as 


+ Sce Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, I. i. p. 972. 
t dce ct for rendering the Union of the two kingdoms more entire and compleat, anne 


reginæ Annæ ſexto. 


& See Act for improving the Union of the two kingdoms, anno ſeptimo Annæ reginæ. 
See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, 1. vii. and Hume's Kiftory of Charles II. c. 7. 
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that of France, and more tyrannicall 
adminiſtered, | 
DOUGLAS. 

All I have heard of thoſereigns makes 
me bluſh with indiguation at the ſervilit 
ot our nobl-s, who could endure them ſo 
long. What then was become of that 
undaunted Scotch ſpirit, Which had 
dared to reſiſt the Plantagenets in the 
height of their power and pride? Could 
the deſcendants of thoie, who had diſ- 
dained to be ſubjects of Edward the 
Firſt, ſubmit to be tlaves of Charles the 
Second, or James? | 

Ak. 

They ſeemed in general to have loſt 
every characteriſtick of their natural 
temper, except a deſire to abuſe the royal 
authority, for the gratification of their 


private reſentments in family quarrels. 


| DOUGLAS. 

Your grandtather, my lord, has the 
glory of not deſerving this cenſure. 

255 ARGYLE., 

I am proud that his ſpirit, and the 
principles he profefſed, drew upon him 
the -injuſtice and fury of. thoſe times. 
But there needs no other proof than the 
nature and the manner of his condem- 
nation, to ſhew; what a wretched ſtate 
our nobility then were in ; and what an 
ineſtimable advantage it is to them, that 
they are now to be tried as peers of 
Great Britain, and have the benefit of 
thoſe laws Which 4mparied to us the 
equity and the freedom of the Engliſh 
conſtitutionÞ. 

Upon the whole, as much as wealth 
is preferable to poverty, liberty to op- 
preſſion, and national ſtrength to na- 
tional weaknets ; ſo much has Scotland 
inconteſtably gained by the Union. 
England too has ſecured by it every pub- 
lick bleſſing which was before enjoyed 
by her, — has greatly augmented her 
itrength. The martial ipirit of the 
Scotch, their hardy, bodies, their acute 
and vigorous minds, their indultry, 
their activity, are now employed to t 
benefit of the whole iſland. He is now 
a bad Scotchman-who is not a good 
Engliſhman, and be is a bad Engliſh- 
man who is not a good Scotchman. 
Mutual intercourſe, mutual intereſts, 
mu: ual benefits, muſt naturally be pro- 


ductive of mutual affection. And when 


chat is eſtabliſhed, when our hearts are 


* See Hume's Hiſtery of Charles II. c. 7. 
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ſincerely united, many great things, 
which ſome remains of jealou'y and 
diſtruſt, or narrow local partialities, 
may hitherto have obſtructed, will be 
done for the goo1 of the whole united 
kingdom. How much may the revenues 
of Great Britain be increa.c4 by the 
further encreaſe of population, ot in- 
duſtry, and of commerce, in Scotland ! 
What a mighty addition to the ſtock of 
national wealth will ariſe from the im- 
provement of our moſt northern counties, 
which are infinitely capable of being 
improved! The briars and thorns are in 
a great meaſure grubbed up: the flowers 
and fruits may ſoon be planted. And 
what more pleaſing, or what more glo- 
rious employment, can any government 
have, than to attend to the cultivating 
of ſuch a plantation? 
DOUGLAS. 

The proſpect you open to me of 
pineſs to my country appears. ſo fair, 
that it makes me amends for the pain 
with which I reflect on the times where- 
in I lived, and indeed on our whole hif- 
tory for ſeveral ages. 9 4 

ARGYLE. 3 

That hiſtory does, in truth, preſent to 
the mind a long ſeries of the moſt dire - 
ful obiects, aſſaſſinations, rebellions 
anarchy, 1 and religion itſelf, 
either. cruel, or gloomy A unſocial. 
An hiſtorian, wao would paint it in it” 
true colours, mult take the pencil of 
Guercino or Salvator Roſa. But the 
moſt agreeable imagination can hardly 
figure to itlelf,a more *. ſcene of 
private and publick felicity, than will 
naturally reſult from the Union, if all 
the prejudices againſt it, and all diſtinc- 
tions that may tend, on either ſide, to 
keep up an idea of ſeparate intereſts, or 
to revive a ſharp remembrance of na- 
tional anĩmoſit ies, can be removed. 

DOUGLAS. 

If they can be removed! I think it 
impoilible they can he retained, To re- 
fiſt the Union is indeed to rebel againſt 
Nature. She has joined the two coun- 
tries ; has fenced them both with the ſea, 
againſt the invzſion of all other nations 
but has laid them entirely open the one 
to the other. Accurſed be he who en- 
deavours to divide them! hat God 
hath joined, let no man put aſunder. 


«as 
* >» 


+ See the At of Union, Art. 23. 
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DIALOGUE XXVI 


— 8 4 
O you pretend to ſit as high on 
— as Hercules? Dit you 
ill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthian 
boar, the Lernean ſerpent, and Stym- 
ian birds? Did you deſtroy tyrants 
and robbers? You value yourſelf great! 
en ſubduing one ſerpeat: I did as mic 
as that while I lay in my cradle. 
CADMUS. 

Tt is not on account of the ſerpent I 
boaſt myſelf a greater benefattor to 
Greece than you. Actions ſhould be 
valued by their utility rather than their 
eclat. I taught Greece the art of writ- 
ing, to which laws owe their preciſion 
and permanenty. You ſubdued mon- 
ſters; I civilized men. It is from un- 
tamed paſſions, not from wild beaſts, 
that the greateſt evils ariſe to human 


ſociety. By wiſdom, by art, by the, 
yi 


united ſtrength of civil community, 
men have been enabled to ſubdue the 
wholerace of lions, bears, and ſerpents; 
and, what is more, to bind in laws and 
wholeſome regulations the ferocious 
violence and dangerous treachery of the 
human diſpoſition. Had lions been de- 
in fingle combat, men 
would have had but a bad time of it; 
and what but laws could awe the men 
who killed the tions ? The genuine glo- 
25 the proper diſtinction, of the rational 
pecies, ariſes from the perfectiou of the 
mental powers. Courage is apt to be 
fierce, and ſtrength is often exerted in 
acts of oppreſſion. But wiſdom is the 
aſſoc iate of juſtice; it aſſiſts her te form 
equal laws, to purſue right meaſures, 
to correct power, protect weakneis, and 
tounite individuals in a common intereſt 
and general welfare. Heroes may kill 
tyrants; but it is wiſdom and laws that 
prevent tyranny and oppreſſion, The 
operations of policy far ſurpaſs the la- 
bours of Hercules, preventing many 
evils which valour and might cannot 
even redrefs. You heroes confider no- 
thing but glory, and hardly regard whe- 
ther the conqueſts which raiſe your fame 
be really beneficial to your country. 
Unhappy are the people who are govern- 
ed by valour, not directed by prudence, 
and not mitigated by the gentle arts! 


CADMUS—HERCULES. 


% 


HERCULES. 

I do not _— to find an admirer of 
my ſtrenuous life in the man who taught 
his countrymen to fit ſtill, and read, and 
to loſe the hours of youth and action in 
idle ſpeculation and the ſport of worlds, 

cab uus. ; 

An ambition to have a place in the 
regiſters of fame is the Euryſtheus which 
impoſes heroick labours on mankind, 
The Muſes incite to action, as well ag 
entertain the hours of repoſe; and, I 
think, you ſhould honour them, for 
preſenting to heroes ſuch a noble recre. 
ation, as may prevent their taking u 


the diſlaff,, when they lay down the club. 


HERCULES. 

Wits as well as heroes can take up 
the diſiaff. What think you of their 
thin-ſpun ſyſtems of philoſophy, or laſ- 
civious poems, or Mileſian fables ? Nay, 
what is ſtill worſe, are there no pane- 

icks on tyrants, and books that blaſ- 
pheme the gods, and perplex the natural 
ſenſe of right and wrong? I believe, if 
Euryſtheus were to ſet me to work again, 
he would find me a worſe taſk than any 
he impoſed; he would make me read 
through a great library; and I would 
ferve it as I did the Hydra; I would 
burn as I went on, that one chimers 
might not viſe from another, to plague 
mankind. - I ſhould have valued mylelf 
more on clearing the library, than on 
cleanſing the Augean ſtables. | 

CADMUS, | 

It is in thoſe libraries only that the 
memory of your labours exiſts. The 
heroes of Marathon, the patriots of 
Thermopylæ, owe their immortality to 
me. All the wiſe inftitutions of law- 

ivers, and all the do&rines of ſages, 
ad periſhed in the ear, like a dream re- 
lated, if letters had not preſerved them. 
Oh, Hercules! it is not for the man who 
preferred Virtue to Pleaſure to be an 
enemy to the Muſes. Let Sardanapalus 


and the ſilken ſons of luxury, who have 


waſted life in inglorious eaſe, deſpiſe the 
records of actions which bear no ho- 
nourable teſtimony to their lives. But 
true merit, heroick virtue, each genu- 
ine offspring of immortal Jove, ſhould 
honour the ſacred ſource of laſting fame. 

HERCULES» 
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5 NERCULES...... _ 
Indeed, if writers, employed. them- 
ſelves only in recording the acts of great 
men, much might be ſaid in their fa- 
vour. But why do they trouble people 


with their meditations ; can it ſignify 
to the world what an idle man has been 
thinking ? 


capuvs. 

Ves, it may. The moſt important 

and extenſive advantages mank ind enjoy 

are greatly owing to men who haye never 
vitted theircl6ſets. To them mankind 

is obliged for the facility and ſecurity of 


navigation. The inveſtion ot the compal3. 


has opened to them new worlds. The 
knowſ*dge of the mechanical powers has 
enabled them to conſtruct thch wonder- 
ful machines, as perform what the unit- 
ed labour of millions by the ſevereſt 
drudgery could not accompliſh. Agri- 
culture too, the moſt uſeful of arts, 
has fecelved it's ſhare of improvement 
from the ſane ſdurte. Poetry likewiſe 
is of excellent uſe, to enable the 
to retain with more eaſe, and to imprint 
with more enetgy upon the heart, pre- 
cepts of virtue virtuous actions. 
Since we left the world, from the litrle 
root of few letters, ſcience has ſpread 
it's branches over all nature, and raiſed 
it's head to the heavens. Some philoſo- 
pbers have entered ſo far into the coun- 
jels of Divine Wiſdom, as to explain 
much of the great operations of nature. 
The dimenſions and diſtances of the 
planets, the cauſes of their revolutions, 
the path of comets, and the ebbing and 
flowing of tides, are underſtood and ex- 
plained. Can any thing raile the glory 
of the human ſpeties more, than to ſee 
alittle creature inhabiting a ſmall ſpot 
amid innumerable worlds, taking 2 
ſarvey of the univerſe, comprehending 
it's arran t, and entering into the 
ſcheme of that wonderful connect ion and 
correſpondence of things ſo remote, and 
which it ſeems the utmoſt exertion of 
Omni potence to have eſtabliſhed ? What 
a volume of wiſdom, what a noble the- 
l. do theſe diſcoveries open to us 
While ſome ſuperior geniuſes have ſoar- 
ed to theſe ſublime ſubjects, other ſaga- 
cious and diligent minds have been en- 
Sn into the moſt minute works of 
infinite Artificer : the {ame care, the 
ſame providence, is exerted through the 
whole; and we ſhould learn from it, 
that to true wildem, utility and fitneſs 
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appear perfection, and whatever is be- 
neticial is noble. 0 ; 
 HEKCULES. ; 
Ia ve of ſcience, 4s fat as it is 


aſſiſtant to action. I like the improve- 
ment of navigation, and the diicovery 
of the greater part of the globe, becxitite 
it opens a wider field for the maſtet ſpi- 
rits of the world to buſtle in. 
8 CADMUS. 

Thete ſpoke the foul of Hercules. 
But, if learned men he to be eſteemed 
for the aſſiſtance they give to active 
minds in their ſchemes, Thr are not leſs 
to be valued for their endeavours to 
give them a right direction, and mode: 
rate their too great ardour. The ftudy 
of Hiltory will teach the warrior and the 
legillator by what means armies have 


been victorious, and ſtates have beeome 


powerful; and in the private citizen, 
they will inculcate the tove of liberty 
and order. The writings of fages point 
out à private path of virtue, and ſhew. 
that the beſt empire is ſelt-government, , 
and ſubduing our paſſions the nobleſt 
of conqueſts. 
HERCULES. 

The true ſpirit of heroiſm acts by a 
ſort of inſpiration, aud wants neither 
the experience of hiſtory, nor the doc- 
trines of philoſophers, to direct it. But 
do not arts and ſciences render men 
effeminate, u ious, and inactive? 
And can you deny that wit and learnin 
are often made ſubſervient to very b 
purpoſes ? | 

CADMUS, 

T will own that there are rome natures 
ſo happily formed, they hardly want the 
aſſiſtance of 8 . and the rules of 
art, to give them force or grace in ev 
thing tos do. But 8 
2 geniuſes are few. Ay _— 

our:ſhes only where eaſe, plenty, 

mild government ſubſiſt; in fo rich a 
ſoil, and under ſo ſoft a climate, the 
weeds af luxury will ſpring up among 
the flowers of art: but che ipontaneous * 
weeds would grow more 4 if they 
were allowed the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of the field. Letters keep a frugal tem- 
perate nation from growing ferocious, 
a rich one from becoming entirely ſen- 
ſual and debauched. Every gift of the 
$ is ſometimes abuſed ; but wit and 
talents, by a natural law, gravi- 
tate tow; * —_— 2 
them out cir irection; but 
* " ack 


” 


- 


do 
ſuch accidents are a ſort of prodigies; 
and like other prodigies, it is an alarm- 
ing omen, and of dire portent to the 
times. For it Virtuecannot keep to her 
allegiance thoſe men, who in their hearts 


confeſs her divine right, and know the 
value of her laws ; on whole fidelity and 
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obedience can the depend ?—May ſuch 
geniules never deſcend to flatter Vice, 
encourage Folly, or propagate Irreli- 

on; but exert all their powers in the 
{ſervice of Virtue, and celebrate the no- 
ble choice of thoſe who, like you, pre- 
terred her to Pleaſure! | 


XXVII 


MERCURY—AND A MODERN FINE LADY. 


MRS, MODISH. 
NDEED, Mr. Mercury, I cannot 
have the pleaſure of waiting upon 


you now. 1 am engaged, ablolutely 
enga . : 
MERCURY. 
J know have an amiable affec- 


tionate huſband and ſeveral fine chil- 
dren; but you need not be told, that 
neither conjugal attachments, maternal 
affections, nor even the care of a king- 
dom's welfare or a nation's glory, can 
excuſe a perſon who has received a ſum- 
Mons to the realms of Death, If the 
im meſſenger were not as peremptory 
25 unwelcome, Charon a not get a 
enger (except now and then a hypo- 
— Engliſhman) once in — 
tury. You mult be content to leave 
your huſband and family, and paſs the 


Styx. 
MRS, MODISH. 
I did not mean to inſiſt on any en- 
agement with my huſband and chil- 
SS I never thought myſelf engaged 
to them. I had no engagements but 
ſuch as were common to women of my 
rank. Look on my chimney- piece; and 
you will ſee I was engaged to the plays 
on Mondays, balls on Tueſdays, the 


opera on Saturdays, and ts card aſſem- 


blies the reſt of the week, for two 
months to come; and it would be the 
rudeſt thing in the world not to keep my 


intments. If you will ſtay for me 


till the ſummer-ſcaſon, I will wait on 
ou with all my heart. Perhaps the 
Þiyfan fields may be leſs deteſtible than 
the country in our world. Pray have 
yeu 2 fine Vauxhall and Ranelagh? I 
think T ſhould not diſlike drinking the 
Lethewaterswhen you have a full ſeaſon. 
e MERCURY. Y 

Surely you could not like to drink the 
waters of oblivion who have made plea- 


ſure the buſmeſs, end, and aim, of your 


lite] It is good todrown eares : but who 


would wath away the remembrance of a 
life of gaiety and pleaſure ? 7 
MRS. MODISHs 
Diverſion was indeed the buſmeſs of 
my life; but as to pleaſure, I have en- 
joyed none ſince the novelty of my 
amuſements was gone off. Can one be 
pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame thing over 
and over again? Late hours and fatigue 
gave me the vapours, ſpoiled the natural 
chearfulneſs of my temper, and even in 
youth wore away my youthtul viva- 


city. 
MERCURY. . 

If this way of life did not give you 

eaſure, why did you continue in it? 

ſuppoſe you did not think it was very 
meritorious. 
MRS. MODESH- 

I was too much engaged to think at 
all: fo far indeed my manner of life was 
agreeable enough. My friends always 
told me diverſions were neceſſary, and 
my doctor aſſured me diſſipation was 
good for my ſpirits ; my buſband inſiſted | 
that it was not: and you know that one 
loves to oblige one's friends, comply 
with one's doctor, and contradict one 
hnſband ; and beſides, I was ambitious 
to be thought du bon ton . 

MERCURY. 

Bon ton what is that, Madam? Pray, 
define it. | | 
MRS. MODISH. 

Oh, Sir, excuſe me; it is one of the 
privileges of the bor ion, never to define, 
or be defined. It is the ehild and the 
parent of jargon. It is—l1 can never 
tell you what it is : but I will try to tell 

u what it is not. In conv ion, it 
is not wit; in manners, it is not polite- 
neſs; in behaviour, it is not addreſs: but 
it is a little like them all. It can only. 


'* Du ben ten is a cant phraſe in the modern French language for the faſhionable air of 


cinverſation and manners. 


belong 
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helong to people of a certain rank, who 
live in a certain manner, with certain 
ſons, who have not certain virtues, 
and who have certain vices, and who 
inhabit a certain part of the town. Like 
2 place by courteſy, it gets an higher 
rank than the on can claim; but 
which thoſe de hoon a legal title to 
recedeney dare not diſpute, tor tear of 
— thought not to underſtand the 
rules of politenels. Now, Sir, I have 
told you as much as I know of it, 
though I have admired and aimed at it 


all my life. 
MERCURY. 


Then, Madam, you have waſted your 
time, faded your beauty, and deſtroyed 
your health, for the laudable purpoſes 
of contradicting your huſband, and be- 
inz this ſomething and this nothing 
called the ben ton. 

MRS. MODIJSH. 
What would you have had me do? 
MERCURY. 

I will follow your mode of inſtruct- 
ing. I will tell you what I would not 
have had you do. I would not have 
had you ſacrifice your time, your rea- 
ſon, and your duties, to faſhion and 
folly. I would not have had you neg- 
Je& your huſband's happineſs, and your 
children's education. 


to it. 


gt 


MRS. MODISH, 

As to the education of my daughters, 
I ſpared no expence: they had a danc- 
ing maſter, muſick- maſter, and draw- 
ing- maſter; and a French goyerneſs, to 
teach them behaviour and the Frene 
language. 

MERCURY, 

So their religion, ſentiments, and 
manners, were to be learnt from a danc- 
ing-maſter, muſick· maſter, and a cham» 
ber-maid ! Perhaps they might prepare 
them to catch the bon ton. Your daugh- 
ters muſt have bcen ſo educated, as to 
fit them to be wives without conjugal 
affetion, and mothers without materna] 
care. I am ſorry for the ſort of life they 
are commencing, and for that whi 
you have juſt concluded, Minos is 3 
ſour old gentleman, without the leaft 
ſmattering of the box ton; and I amin 
a fright for you. The beſt thing I can 
adviſe you is, to do in this world as you 
did in the other; keep happineſs in your 
view, but never take the road that — 
Remain on this ſide Styx; wan- 
der about without end or aim; look into 
the Elyſian fields, but never attempt to 
enter into them, let Minos ſhould puſh 
you into Tartarus : for duties neglected 
may bring on a ſentence not much leſſ 


levere than crimes committed, 


DIALOGUE XXVIII. 
PLUTARCH—-CHARON-—AND A MODERN BOOKSELLER. 


0 CHARON. 

ERE is the fellow who is very un- 
H willing to land in our territories. 
He ſays, he is rich, has a great deal of 
buſineſs in the other world, and mult 
needs return to it: he is ſo troubleſome 
and obſtreperous, I know not what to 
do with him. Take him under your 
care, therefore, good Plutarch; you will 
eaſily awe him into order and decency, 
by he ſuperiority an author has over a 
bookſeller. 
BOOKSELLER. - 


Am I got into a world fo abſolutely 
the reverle of that I left, that here au- 
thoys domineer over bookſeilers Dear 
Charon, let me go back, and I will pay 

any price for my paſſage. But, if I 
muſt ſtay, leave me not with any of thoſe 
"who are ſtyled claſſical authors. As to 
-you, Plutarch, I have a args ani- 


moſity againſt you, for having almoſt 
g-caboned my ruin. When J firit ſet 


up ſhop, underſtanding but little of by- 
ſineſs, I unadviſedly bought an edition 
of your lives; a pack of old Greeks and 
Romans, which coſt me a great ſum of 
money. I could never get off above 
twenty ſetts of them. I fold a few to 
the Univerſities, and ſome to Eaton and 
Weſtminſter ; for it isreckoned a pretty 
book for boys and under-graduates ; 
but, unleſs a man has the luck to light 
on a pedant, he ſhall not ſell a fett of 
them in twenty years, 
PLUTARCH, 

From the merit of the ſubje&s, I had 
hoped another reception for my works, 
I will own indeed, that I am not always 
pertect by accurate inevery circumſtance, 
nor do I give fo exact and circumſtan- 
tial a detail of the actions of my heroes, 
as may be expected from a biographer 
who has con himſelf to one or twa 
characters. A zeal to preſerve the me- 
mory of great men, and to extend the 

| L 2 - influencyg 
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pus men are not ſo ĩmperfectly ſketched, 
that they will not ſtand forth to all ages 
as patterns of virtue, and incitements tq 
glory. My refle&tions are allowed to be 
deep and ſagacious ; and what can be 
nore uſeful to à reader than a wile man's 
judgment ona great man's conduct? In 
my writings, you'will and no raſh cen- 
ſures, no undeferved encomiums, no 
mean compliante with popular opinions, 
no mw * of critical _—_ 
any atfected fixcſſe. In my parallels, 
which uled 4 N 414 pieces of 
excellent: judgment, I'compared with 
perfegt impartiality one great man with 
another, and each with the rule of juſ- 
tice. If, indeed, later ages have pro- 
duced greater men and better writers, 
my heroes and my works ought to give 
place to them. As the world has now 
the advantage of much better rules of 
mor ality than the unaſſiſted reaſon of 
poor Pagans gould form, I do not won- 
der that thoſe vices, which appeared to 
us as mergblemiſhes in grea acters, 
hould ſeem moſt horrid deformities in 
the purer eyes of the preſent age: a de- 
licacy I do not blame, but admire and 
commend. And I mult cenſure you 
for endeavouring, if you could publiſh 
better examples, to optrude op your 
countrymen tuch as were defective. I 
rejoics at the — which they give 
to perfect and unallayed virtue; and as 
7 ſhall ever retain an high veneration 
for the illuſtrious men of every age, I 
ſhould be glad you would give me tome 
account of thoſe perſons, who, in wiſ- 
dom, juſtice; valour, patriotiſm, have 
eclipſed my Solon, Numa, Camillus, 
and other boaſts of Greece or Rome. 
. * - * 
Why, Maſter Plutarch, you are talk - 
ing Greek indeed. That work which re- 
pairectꝭ the loſs I ſuſtained by the coſtly 
edition of your books, was, The Lives 
of the Highwwaymen : but I ſhould never 
have grown rich if it had not been by 
ubliſhing the lrwes 'of men that never 
ved. Yourank know, that though in 
all times it was poſſible tu haye a great 
deal of learning and very little wiidom, 
yet it is only by a modern improvement 
in the art of writing, that a man may 
read all his life, and have no learning 
or knowledge at all ; which begins to be 
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influence of ſuch noble examples, made 
me undertake more than I could accom- 

liſh in the firſt degree of perfection: 
Put ſurely the charaRers of n 


an advantage of the greateſt importance} 
There is — —_— between your 
men of (cience and fools, as between the 
cranes and the pigmies of old. Moſt of 
our young men having deſerted to the 
fools, the party of the learned is near 
— braten out of the field; and I hope 
in a little while they will not dare to 
prep out of their forts and faſtveſſes at 
Oxiord and Cambridge. There let them 
ſtay and ſtudy old muſty moraliſts, till 
one fall in love with the Greek, another 
with the Roman virtue: but our men of 
the world ſhould read our new bboks, 
which teach them to have no virtue at 
all. No book is fit for a gentleman's 
reading, which is not void of facts and 
of dodlrines; that he may not grow a pe- 
_ in his —_— * 1 
ook upon hiſtory (I mean real hiſto 

to bom of the — kinds of tug? 
Whatever has happened' my happen 
again ; anda well-bred man may unwa- 
rily mention a llel inſtance he had 
met with in hiſtory, and be betrayed 
into the aukwardnels of introducing in- 
to his diſcourſe a Greek, a Roman, or 
even a Gothick name. But when a gen- 
Heman has ſpent his time in reading 
adventures that never ogcurred, exploits 
that never were atchieved, nd events 
that not only never did, but never cas 
happen, it is impoſſible that in life or in 
diſcourſe he ſhould ever apply them. 4 
ſecret hiſtory, in which there is no ſecr 
and zo hiſtory, cannot tempt Indiſcretion 
to blaþ, or Vanity to quote: and by this 
means modern converſation flows gently 
and eaſy, unencumbered with matter, 
and unburthened of inftrugion. - As 
the preſent ſtudies throw ho weight br 
gravity into diſcaurſe and manners, the 
women are not afraid to read our books, 
which not only diſpoſe to gallantry and 
coquetry, but give rules fox them. Cæ· 
far's Commentaries and the account of 
Xenophon's expedition axe not more ſtu- 
died by military conimanders, than our 
novels are by the fair: to a different pure 
pbſe indeed; for their —_—_ maxims 
teach to conquer, ours to yield ; thoſe 
inflame the vain and idle love of glory, 
theſe inculcate a noble contempt of re- 
poration. The woineil haye greater ob- 
igations to our writers than the men. 
By the commerce of the world, men 
might learri much of what — get from 
books; but the poor women, who in their 
early youth are confined and reſtrained, 
if it were not for the friendly * 
1 AF Fant 4 
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ks, would remain long in an in- 
fipid purity of mind, with a diſcouraging 
reſerve of behaviour. 
| PLUTARCH. 

As to your men who have quitted the 
ſnd” of virtue for the ſtudy of vice, 
vieful truth for abſurd fancy, and real 
hiſtory for monſtrous fiction, I have 
neither regard nor compaſſion for them: 
but I am concerned for the women who 
are betrayed into theſe dungerous ſtu- 
dies; and I wiſh for their ſakgs I had 
expatiated more on the character of Lu- 
erttia and ſome other heroines: * * 

BOOKSELLEF., 

I tel! you, our women Yo not read in 
order to live or die like Lucretia. If 
you would inform us, that a billet-doux 
was found in her cabinet after her death, 
or give an hint as if Tarquin really ſaw 
her in the arms of a flave; and that ſhe 
Killed herſclf, not to ſuffer the ſhame of 
2 diſcovery ; ſuch anecdotes would ſell 
very well. Or if, even by tradition, 
but better ſtill, it y papers in the Por- 
tian family, you could ſhew ſome pro- 
bability that Portia died of dram-driak- 
ing; you would oblige the world very 
much ; for you muſt know, that, next 
to new invented characters, we are fond 
of new lights upon ancient characters; 
I mean, ſuch lights as ſhe w a reputed 
honeſt man to have been a concealed 
knave; an illuſtrious hero 4 pitiful cow- 
ard, &c. Nay; we are fo fond of theſe 
kinds of information; ag to be pleaſed 
ſometimes to ſee a character cleared trom 
avice or crime it has been charged with, 
provided the perſon conterned be ag- 
tually dead. But in this caſe; the evi- 
dence muſt be authentick, and amount 
to a demonſtration: in the other, a de- 
tection is not neceſſary ; a (light ſuſpi- 
cionwill do, if it concerns a really good 

©" PLUTARCH. 

Lam the more ſurprized at what yon 
ſay of the taſte of your contemporaries, 
as I met with a Frenchman; who al- 
ſured me that Jeſs than a century ago 
he had written a much-admired life of 
Cyrus under the name of Artamenes, 
in which he aſcribed to him far greater 
actions than thoſe recorded by _— 
Xenophon and Herodotus ; and t 
many of the great heroes of hittory had 
been treated in the ſame manner ; that 
= were gained and battles decided 

y the valour of a ſingle man, imagina- 
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and the ſyſtem of human affairs rendered 


impotſhbic. 

BOOKSELLER. 

I aſſure you theſe books were very 
uſeful ta the authors and their book- 
ſellers : ayd for whoſe benefit ſhould a 
man write? Theſe romances were very 
faſhionable, and had a great ſale: they 
fell in luckily with the humour of the 


age. 
_ PLUTARCH. 

Monſieur Scuderi tells me, they were 
written in the times of vigour and ſpirit, 
in the evening of the gallant days of 
chivalry, which, theugh then declining, - 
had lett in the hearts of men a warm 
glow of courage and heroiſm ; and they 
were to be called to books, as to battle, 
by the ſound of the trumpet : he fays - 
too, that, if writers had not accommo- 
dated themſelves to the prejudices of the 
age, and written of bloody battles and 
deſperate eycounters, their works would 
have been eſteemed too effeminate an 
amuſement for gentlemen. Hiftories of 
chivalry, inſtead of eneryating, tend to 
invigorate the mind, and 4 
raiſe human nature above the condition 
which is naturally preſcribed to it ; but 
as ſtrict juſtice, patriot motives, p 
counſels; atid à diſpaſſionate choice of 
what upon the whole is fitteſt and beſt, 
do not dire& theſe heroes of romance, 
they cannot ſerve for inſtruction and ex- 
— — like the great characters of true 
hiſtory, It has ever been my opinion, 
that only the clear and ſteady light of 
truth can guide men to virtue, and that 
the leſſon which is impracticable muſt be 
unuſeful,” Whoever ſhall deſign to _ 
late his conduct by theſe r cha- 
racters, will be in the condition of ſu- 
perſtitious people, who chuſe rather to 
act by intitnations they receive in the 
dreams of the night, th n by the ſober 
counſels of morning meditation. Yet, 
I confeſs, it has been the practice of 
many nations to incite men to virtue by 
relating the deeds of fabulous heroes; but 


ſurely it is the cuſtom only of yours to 


incite them to vice by the hiſtory of fa- 
bittous fequngrels. Men of fine imagi- 
nation have ſoared into the regions of 
fancy to bring back Aftrea: — go 
thither in ſearch of Pandora diſgrace 
to letters! O ſhame tothe Muſes ! 
BOOKSELLER. 

You exprels great indignation at our 
preſent race of writers; but, believe me, 
the fault lies chiefly on the fide df the 
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readers. As Monſieur Scuderiobſerved 
to you, authors mult comply with the 
manners and diſpoſition of thoſe who 
are to read them. There muſt be a cer- 
tain ſympathy between the book. and the 
reader, to createa good liking. Would 
you prelent a modern fine gentleman, 
who is negligently lolling in an eaſy- 
chair, with the labours of Hercules for 
his recreation? or make him climb the 
Alps with Hannibal, when he is ex- 
Pans with the fatigue of laſt night's 
all? Our readers muſt be amuſed, 
flattered, ſoothed; ſuch adventures muit 
be offered to them as they would like to 
have a ſhare in. 
PLUTARCH. 
It ſhould be the firſt object of writers, 
to correct the vices and follies of the 
a I will allow as much compliance 
with the mode of the times as will make 
truth and good morals agreeable. Your 
love of fictitious characters might be 
turned to good purpoſe, it thole pre- 
ſented to the publick were to be formed 
on the rules of religion and morality, 
It muſt be confeſſed, that hiſtory, be- 
ing employet only about illuſtrious per- 
ons, publick events, and celebrated ac- 
tions, does not ſupply us with ſuch in- 
ſtances of in: merit as one could 
wiſh: our heroes are great in the field 
and the ſenate, and act well in great 
ſcenes on the theatre of the world: but 
the idea of a man, who in the ſilent re- 
tired path of life never deviates into 
vice, who conſiders no ſpectator but the 
omniſcient Being, and ſolicits no applauſe 
but his approbation, is thenoblett model 
that can be exhibited to mank ind, and 
would be of the moſt general uſe. Ex- 
amples of domeſtick virtue would be 
more particularly uſeful to women than 
thoſe of great heroines. The virtues of 
women are blaſted by the breath of pub- 
lick fame, as flowers that grow on an 
Eminence are faded by the ſun and wind, 
which expand them. But true female 
praiſe, like the muſick of the ſpheres, 
ariſes from a gentle, a conſtant, and an 
equal progrets in the path marked out for 
them by their greatCreator ; and,like the 
heavenly harmony, it is not adapted to 
the groſs car of mortals, but is reſerved 
for the delight of higher bgings, by 
whole wiſe laws they were ordained to 
give a ſilent light, and ſhed a mild be- 
nignant influence on the world, 
BOOKSELLER. 
We have had ſome Engliſh and 
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French writers who aimed at what 
ſuggeſt. © In the ſuppoſed character o 
* Clarifla,* faid a clergyman to me a 
few days before I left the world, one 
finds the dignity of heroiſm tempered 
© by the meekneſs and humility ot reli. 
* gion, a perfect purity of mind, and 
* ſanity of manners: in that of Sir 
* Charley Grandiſon, anoble pattern of 
every private virtue, with ſentiments 
© ſoexaited as to render him equal to 
every publick duty. | 


| PLUTARCH, 
Are both theſe characters by the ſamg 
authors ? 
BOOKSELLER. 


Ay, Maſter Plutarch ; and what will 
ſurprize you more, this author has print. 
ed tor me. - 

PLUTARCH, 

By what you ſay, it is pity he ſhould 
print any work but his own, Are there 
no other authors who write in this man» 
ner ? | 

BOOKSELLER. 

Yes, we have another writer of theſe 
imaginary hiſtories ; one who has not 
long ſince deſcended to theſe regions: 
his name is Fielding ; and his works, as 
I have heard the beſt judges ſay, have 
a true ſpirit of comedy, and an exact 
repreſentation of natusm, with fine mo- 
ral touches. He has not indeed given 
leflons of pure and conſummate virtue; 
but he has expoſed vice and meanneſs 
with all the powers of ridicule : and we 
have ſome other good wits, who have 
exerted thezr talents to the purpoſes you 
approve. Monſicur de Marivaux and 
ſome other French writers have alſo pro- 
ceeded much upon the ſame plan, with a 
ſpirit and elegance which give their 
works no mean rank among the belles 
lettres. I will own that, when there is 
wit and entertainment enough ina book 
to make it ſell, it is not the worſe for 
good morals, _ | 
CHARON, 

I think, Plutarch, you have made 
this gentleman a little more humble ; 
and now I well carry him the reſt of his 
— But he is too frivolous an 
animal to preſent to wiſe Minos. I wiſh 
Mercury were here ; he would damn him 
for his dulneſs, I have a good mind to 
carry him to the Danaides, and leave 
him to pour water into their veſſels, 
which, like his late readers, are deſtined 
to eternal emptineſs. Or ſhall I chain 
him to the rock, fide to fide by Prome- 

9 dheus, 


eus, not for having attempted to ſteal 
celeſtial fire, in order to animate human 
forms, but for having endeavoured to 
extinguiſh that which Jupiter had im- 
parted ? or ſhall we conititute him friſeur 
to Tiſiphone, and make him curl up her 
Jecks with his ſatires and libels ? 
PLUTARCH. 
Minos does not eſteem any thing fri- 
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volous that affects the morals of man- 
kind ; he puniſhes authors, as guilty of 
every fault they have countenanced, and 
every crime they have encouraged; and 
denounces heavy vengeance for the in- 
juries which virtue or the virtuous have 
ſuffered in conſequence of their write 
ings. 


DIALOGUE XXIX. 
PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS--CAIUS JULIUS SAR. 


SCIPIO., 
LAS, Cæſar! how unhappily did 
you end a life, made illuſtrious 
by the greateſt exploits in war, and moſt 
various civil talents ! 
CASAR. 
Can Scipio wonder at the ingratitude 
of Rome to her generals? Did not he re- 
roach her with it in the epitaph he or- 
dered to be inſcribed upon his tomb at 
Liternum, that mean village in Campa- 
nia, to which ſhe had driven the con- 
queror of Hannibal and of Carthage ? 
I allo, after ſubduing her moſt danger- 
ous enemies, the Helvetians, the Gauls, 
and the Germans, after raiſing her name 
to the higheſt pitch of glory, ſhould have 
been deprived of my province, reduced 
to live as a private man, under the 
power of my enemies and the enviers 
of my greatneſs; nay, brought to a 
trial, and condemned by the judgment 
of a fact ion, if I had not led my victo- 
rious troops to Rome, and, by their aſ- 
ſiſtance, atter all my offers of peace had 
been iniquitouſly rejected, made myſelf 
maſter of a ſtate, which kaew ſo ill 
how to recompenſe ſuperior merit. Re- 
ſentment of this, together with the ſe- 
cret machinations ot envy, produced 
not long afterwards, a conſpiracy of 
ſlenators, and even of ſome whom I had 
moſt obliged and loved, againſt my life, 
which they baſely took away by aſſaſſi- 
nation.“ 
SCIPIO., 
. You — you led your victorious 
troops to Rome, How were they your 
troops? I thought the Roman armies 


had belonged to the republick, not to 


their generals, 


SAR. 
They did ſo in your time. But, be- 


fore I came to command them, Marius 
and Sylla had taught them, that they 
belonged to their generals. AndI taught 
the ſenate, that a veteran army, affec- 
tionately attached to it's leader, could 
give him all the treafures and honours 
of the ſtate, without aſking their leave. 
SCIPIO. 


Juſt gods! Did I then deliver my 


country trom the invadingCarthaginian, 
did I exalt it by my victories above all 
other nations, that it might become a 
richer prey to it's own rebel ſoldiers, 
and their ambitious commanders ? 
CAESAR, 
How could it be otherwiſe? Was it 


poiſible that the conquerors of Europe, 


Aſia, and Africk, could tamely ſub- 
mit to deſcend from their triumphal 
chariots, and become ſubject to the au- 
thority of pane and conſuls, elected 
by a populace corrupted by bribes, or 
enſlaved to a confederacy of factious 
nobles, who, without regard to merit, 


conſidered all the offices and dignities 


of the ſtate as hereditary poſſeſſions be- 
longing to their families ? 
SCIPIO. 

If I thought it no diſhonour, after 
triumphing over Hannibal, to lay down 
my faſces, and obey, as all my anceſ- 
tors had done before me, the magiſtrates 
of the republick ; ſuch a conduct would 


not have diſhonoured either Marius, or 
Sylla, or Czlar. But you all diſho- 


noured yourſelves, when, inſtead of vir- 
tuous Romans, ſuperior to your fellow- 
citizens in merit and glory, but equal to 
them in a due ſubjection to the laws, 
you became the enemies, the invaders, 
and the tyrants, of your country. 
CAESAR. 8 
Was I the enemy of my country, in 
giving 


wP 
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giving it a ruler fit to ſupport all the 
majelty ard weight of it's empire ? Did 
I i#vadt it, when I marched to deliver 
the people from the uſurped: dominion 
and . of a few ſenators? Was I 
a tyrant, becauſe I would not crouch 
under Pompey, and let him be thought 
my ſzperior, hen I felt he was not my 


equal 
SCIPIO. 


Pompey had given you a noble exam- 
ple of moderation, in twice dilmiſſin 
the armies, at the head of which he bad 
performed ſuch illuſtrious actions, and 
returning, a private citizen, into the bo- 
ſom of his country. 

e SAR. 

His moderation was a cheat. He be- 
lieved that the authority hi victorĩes had 
gained him would make him effectually 


| maſter of the commonwealth, without 


the help of thole armies. But, findin 

it difficult to ſubdue the united op © 
tion of Craſſus and me, he leagued 4 - 
ſelf with us; and, in conſequence of 
that league, we three governed the em- 
pire. But, after the death of Craſſus, 
my glorious atchievements in ſubduing 
the Gauls, raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in him, 
that he could no longer endure me as a 
partner in his power, nor could I ſub- 
mit to degrade myſelf into his ſub- 


Je. 
SCIPIO. 

Am I then to underſtand, that the 
<ivil war you engaged in was really a 
mere conteſt, whether you or Pompey 
ſhould remain ſole lord of Rome ? 

CASAR, 

Not ſo—for I offered, in my letters 
to the ſenate, to lay down my arms, if 
Pompey at the fame time would lay 
down his, and leave the republick in 
freedom . Nor did I reſolve to draw 
the ſword, till not only the ſenate, over- 
powered by the fear of Pompey and his 
troops, had rejected theſe offers; but 
two tribunes of the people, tor legally 
and juſtly interpoſing their authority in 
my behalf, had been forced to fly from 
Rome, diſguiſed in the habit of ſlaves, 
and take refuge in my camp, for the 
ſafety of their perſons. My camp was 
therefore the aſylum of perſecuted liber- 

; and my army ſought to avenge the 
violation of the rights and majetty of 
the people, as much as to defend the 


See Plutarch and Suetonius in Vit, Cæſaris. Cæſar. Comment, de Bello Civili, l- i- 
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dignity of their general unjuſtly od 
preſſed. 5 
| SCIPIO. 0 . 
You would therefore have me think 
that you contended for the equality and 
liberty of the Romans, againſt the ty- 
ranny of Pompey and his Iawleſs adhe - 
rents. In ſuch a war I myſelf, if I had 
lived in your times, would have will- 
ingly been your lieutenant. Tell me, 
then, on the iſſue of this honourable 
enterprize, when you had ſubdued all 
your foes; and had no oppoſition re- 
maining to obſtruct your intentions, di 
you eſtabliſh thut liberty for wiich'$o 
fought? Did you reſtore the republick 


to what it was in my time? 


c sSAR. 

I took the neceſſary meaſures to (4 
cure to myſelf the fruits of my victories 
and gave a head to the empire, which 
could neither ſubſiſt without one, nor 
find another ſo well ſuited to the great- 
neſs of the body. 

| SCIPIO, 

There the true character of Cæſar 
was ſeen unmaſked, —You had manag- 
ed fo ſkilfully in the meaſures which 
preceded the civil war, your offers were 
lo ſpecious, and there ap d ſo much 
violence in the conduct of your enemies, 
that, if you had fallen in that war, poſ- 
terity might have doubted whether you 
were not a victim to the intereſts of your 
country. But your ſucceſs, and the 
deſpotiſm you afterwards exerciſed, took 
off thoſe diſguiſes, and ſhewed clearly 
that the aim of all your actions was ty- 
ranny. 

CASAR, - 
Let us not deceive ourſelves with 


Sounds and names.—That great minds 


ſhould aſpire to ſovereign power, is z 
fixed law of nature. It is an injury to 
mankind, if the higheſt abilities be not 
laced in the higheſt ſtations. Had you, 
cipio, been kept down by the _ 
lican jealouſy of Cats the cenſoy, Han- 
nibal would have never been recalled 
out of Italy, nor defeated in Africk. 
And if I had not been —— 
murdered by the daggers of Brutus 
Craſſus, my ſword would have revenged 
the defeat of Craſſus, and added the em- 
pire of Parthia to that of Rome. Nor 
was my government tyramical. It was 
mild, — and teaus. The 


world 


. ll. 
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world would have been happy under it, 
and wiſhed it's continuance : but m 
death broke the pillars of the public 


tranquillity,and brought upon the whole - 


empire a direful ſcene of calamity and 
confuſion. 
SCIPIO., 

Lou ſay that great minds will natu- 
rally aſpire to ſovereign power. But, if 
they are good as well as great, they will 
regulate their ambition by the laws of 
their country. The laws of Rome per- 
mitted me to afpire to the conduct ot the 
war againſt Carthage, but they did not 
permit you to turn her arms againſt her- 
elt, and ſubject her to your will. The 

breach of one law of liberty is a greater 
evil to a nation than the loſs of a pro- 
vince; and, in my opinion, the conqueſt 
ot the whole world would not be enough 
to compenſate for the total loſs of their 
freedom. 
CASAR, 

You talk finely, Africanus.— But aſk 
yourſelf, whether the height and —_— 
of your mind, that noble pride whic 
accompanies the magnanimity of a he- 
ro, could always ſtoop to a nice confor- 
mity with the laws of your country ? 
Is there a law of liberty more eflential, 
more lacred, than that which obliges 


every member of a free community to - 


ſubmit himſelf to a trial, upon a legal 
charge brought againſt him for a pub- 
lick miſdemeanor ? In what manner did 
you anſwer a regular accuſation from a 
tribune of the people, who charged you 
with embezzling the money of the ſtate ? 
You told your judges, that on that day 
you bad vanquiſhed Hannibal nd Car- 
thage, and bade them follow you to the 
temples to give thanks to the gods. Nor 
could you ever be brought to ſtand a le- 
galtrial, or juſtify thoſe accounts which 
you had torn in the ſenate, when they 
were'queſtioned there by two magiſtrates 
in the name of the Roman people. Was 
this acting like the ſubject of a tree ſtate? 
Had your victory procured you an ex- 
emption from juſtice? had it given into 
your hands the money of the republic 
without account? It it had, you were 
king of Rome. Pharſalia, Th pſus, and 
Munda, could do no more for me. 
SCIPIO. 
I did not queſtion the right of bring- 
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unſpotted as mine. My whole life had 

been an anſwer to that infamous charge. 
CESAR. 5 

It may be ſo: and, for my part, I 
admire the magnanimity of your beha- 
viour. But I thould condemn it as re- 
pugnant and deſtructive to liberty, if I 
did not pay more reſpe& to the dignity 
of a great general, than to the forms of 
a democracy, or the rights of a tribune, 

SC1PIO. 

You are endeavouring to confound 
my caule with yours ; but they are ex- 
ceedingly different*. You apprehended 
a ſentence of condemnation againſt you 
for ſomo part of your conduct, and, to 
prevent it, made an impious war on 
your country, and reduced her to ſervi- 
tude. I truſted the juſtification of my 
affronted innocence to the opinion of m 
judges, ſcorning to plead for myſelf 
againſt a charge unſupported by any 
other proof than bare ſuſpicions and 
ſurmiſes. But I made no reſiſtance; I 
Kindled no civil war: I left Rome un- 
diſturbed in the enjoyment of her liberty. 
Had the malice ot my accuiers been 
ever ſo violent, had it threatened m 
deſtruction, I ſhould have choſen much 
rather to turn my ſword againſt my own 
boſom, than againſt that of my country, 

CASAR, ap A,» 

You beg the queſlion, in ſuppoſing 
that I really hurt my country by giving 
her a maſter. When Cato adviſed the 
ſenate to make Pompey ſole conſul, he 
did it upon this principle, that any hind 
2 ernment is preferable to anarchyſ. 
e truth of this, I preſume, no man 
af ſenſe will conteſt : and the anarchy, 
which that zealous defender of liberty ſo 
much apprehended, would have conti- 
nued in Rome, if that power, which the 
urgent neceſſity of the ſtate conferred 

upon me, had not removed it. 
SCIPIO. 

ou had brought that 
anarchy on the ſtate, in order to ſerve 
your own ends. It was owing to the 
corruption, the factions, and the vio- 
lence, which you had encouraged, from 
an opinion that the ſenate would be 
forced to ſubmit” to an abſolute power 
in your hands, as a remedy againdf ag 
intolerable evils. But Cato judged well, 
in thinking it eligible to make Pompey 


Pompey and 


ing me to a trial; but 1 diſdained to ſole conſul, rather than your dictator; 


plead in vindication of a character ſo 
# Suetonius, in Caſare, 


experience had ſhewn, that 


+ See Plutarch's Life of Czſar, 
no Pompey 
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Pompey reſpected the forms of the 
Roman conſtitution; and, though he 
ſought, by bad means as well as good, 
to obtain the higheſt magiſtracies and 
the moſt honourable commands, yet he 
laid them down again, and contented 
himſelf with remaining ſuperior in cre- 
dit to any other citizen. 
. SAR 

If all the difference between my am- 
bition and Pompey's were only, as you 
repreſent it, in a greater or leſs reſpect 
for the forms of the conſlitution ; I think 
it was hardly becoming ſuch a patriot 
as Cato to take part in our quarrel, 
much leſs to kill himſelf rather than 
vield to my power. 

; SCIPIO. 

It is eaſier to revive the ſpirit of liberty 
IM a government where the forms of it 
remain unchanged, than where th 
hive been totally diſregarded and abs- 
liſhed, But I readily own that the ba- 
lance of the Roman conſtitution had 
been deftroyed by the exceſſive and ille- 
gal authority, which the people were in- 
duced to confer upon Pompey, betore 
any extraordinary honour or commands 
had been demanded by you. And that 
3s, I think, your beſt excuſe. 

CAESAR. 

Yes, ſurely.— The favourers of the 
Manilian law had an ill grace in deſir- 
ing to limit the commiſſions I obtained 
from the people, according to the rigour 
of certain abſolute republican laws, no 


more in my time than the Si- 
bylline orac les, or the pious inſtitu- 
tions of Numa. 

SCIPIO. 


It was the misfortune of your time, 
that they were not regarded. A virtu- 
©us man would not take from a deluded 
— ſuch favours as they ought not to 

eſtow. I have a right to ſay this, be- 
cauſe I chid the Roman people, when, 
over- heated by gratitude for the ſervices 
T had done them, they deſired to make 
me perpetual conſul and dictator*. Hear 
this, and bluſh, What I refuſed to ac- 
_ Cept, you ſnatched by force. 

CASAR. 

Tiberius Gracchus reproached you 
with the inconſiſtency of your conduct, 
when, after refufing theſe offers, you ſo 
little reſpected the Tribunitian autho- 
rity. But thus it muſt happen. We 
are naturally fond of the idea of liberty, 


® Lias, 1, Ixxxviii. ſect. 56, 
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till we come to ſuffer by it, or find it an 

impediment to ſome predominant paſſion; 

and then we wiſh to controul it, as you 

did moſt deſpotically, by refuſing to 

ſubmit to the juſtice of the ſtate, 
SCIPIO, 

I have anſwered before to that charge, 
Tiberius Gracchus himſelf, though my 
perional enemy, thought it became him 
to ſtop the proceedings againſt me; not 
for my ſake, but for the honour of m 
country, whole dignity ſuffered wi 
mine. Nevertheleſs, I acknowledge my 
conduct in that bufineſs was not abſo. 
lutely blameleſs. The generous pride 
of virtue was too ſtrong in my mind, 
It made me forget I was creating adan- 
gerous precedent, in declining to plead 
to a legal accuſation, brought 3 
me by a magiſtrate inveſted with the 
majeſty of the whole Roman people. It 
made me unjuſtly accuſe my country of 
ingratitude, when the had ſhewn herſelf 
grateful even beyond the true bounds of 
policy and juſtice, by not inflicting up- 
on me an ty for ſo irregular a pro- 
ceeding. But, at the ſame time, what 
a proof did I give of moderation and 
reſpect for her liberty, when my utmoſt 
reſentment could impel me to nothing 
more violent than a voluntary retreat, 
and quiet baniſhment of myſelf from 
the city of Rome! Scipio Africanus, 
offended, and living a private man, in 
a country-houſe at Liternum, was an 


example of more uſe to ſecure the equa- 


lity of the Roman commonwealth, than 
all the power of it's tribunes, 
CASAR, 

I would rather have been thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock, than have re- 
tired, as you did, to the obſcurity of 2 
village, after acting the firſt part on the 
greateſt theatre of the world. 

SCIPIO. 

An uſurper exalted on the higheſt 
throne of the univerſe is not ſo glorious 
as I was in that obſcure retirement. 1 
hear indeed, thar you, Czfar, have 
beef) deified by the flattery of ſome of 
your ſucceſſors. But the impartial judg- 
ment of hiſtory has conſecrated my 
name, and ranks me in the firſt claſs of 
heroes and patriots: whereas the higheſt 
praiſe her records, even under the do- 
minion uſurped by your family, have 
given to you, is, that your coura 


talents were equal to the object your 


ambition 
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| ry aſpired to, the empire of the 
vorld ! and that you exerciſed a fove- 


reignty unjuſtly acquired with a magya- 


nimous clemency. But it would have 
been better for your country, and better 
for mankind, if you had never exiſted, 


DIALOGUE XXX, 
PLATO0>—DIOGENES., 


DIOGENES. . 

LATGO, ſtand off, —A true phi- 

loſopher, as I was, is no company 
for a courtier of the tyrant of Syracuſe. 
I would avoid you, as one infected with 
the moit nozſome of plagues, the plague 
of ſlavery. 

PLATO, 

He, who can miſtake a brutal pride 
and ſavage indecency of manners for 
freedom, may — think that the 
being in a court (however virtuous one's 
conduct, however free one's language 
there) is ſlavery. But I was taught by 
my great maſter, the incomparable So- 
crates, that the buſineſs of true philoſo- 
phy is to conſult and promote the hap- 
mw of ſociety. She mult not there- 
ore be confined to a tub or a cell. Her 
ſphere is in ſenates or the cabinets of 
kings. While your ſect is employed in 
ſnarlingat the great, or buffooning with 
the vulgar; ſhe is counſelling thoſe who 
govern nations, infuſing into their minds 
humanity, juſtice, temperance, and the 
love of true glory, reſiſting their paſſions 
when they traniport them beyond the 
bounds of virtue, and fortifying their 
reaſon by the antidotes ſhe adminiſters 
againſt the poiſon of flattery, 

DIOGENES. | 

You mean to have me underſtand 
that you went to the court of the 
Younger Dionyſius, to give him anti- 
dotes againſt the poiſon of flattery. But 
I ſay, he ſent for you only to ſwrete 
the cup, by mixing it more agreeably, 
and rendering the — more delicate, 
His vanity was too nice for the nauſcous 
common draught ; but your ſeaſoning 
gave it a reliſh, which made it go down 

oft delightfully, and intoxicated him 
more than ever, Oh! there is no flat- 
terer half ſo dangerous to a prince as a 
awning philoſopher ! 

PLATO, 

If you call it fawning that I did not 
treat him with ſuch unmannerly rude- 
neſs as you did Alexander the Great 
when he viſited you at Athens, I have 


nothing to lay, But, in truth, I made 


my company agreeable to him, not for 
any ends which regarded only myſelf, 
but that I might be uſeful both to him 
and to his people. I endeavoured to 
give a right turn to his vanity; and 
know, Diogenes, that whoever will ſerve 
mankind, but more eſpecially princes, 
muſt compound with their 2. 
and take as much pains to gain them 
over to virtue by an honeſt and prudent 
complaiſance, as others do to ſeduce 
them ſrom it by a criminal adulation. 
DIOGENES. 

A little of my ſagacity would have 
ſhewn you, that, if this was your pur- 

ſe, your Jabour was Joſt in hat court, 

hy did you not go and preach chaſti 
to Lais? A philoſopher in a brothel, 
reading lectures on the beauty of conti- 
nence and decency, is not a more ridi- 
culous animal, than a 2 in the 
cabinet, or at the table of a tyrant, de- 
ſcanting on liberty and publick ſpirit! 
What effect had the leſſons of your fa- 
mous diſciple Ariſtotle upon 1 
the Great, a prince far more capable of 
receiving inſtruction than the Younger 
Dionyſus? Did they hinder him from 
killing his beſt friend, Clitus, for ſpeak- 
ing to him with freedom? or from fan- 
cying himſelf a god, becauſe he was 
adored by the wretched ſlaves he had 
vanquiſhed ? When I delired him not to 
and between me and the ſun, I humbled 
his pride more, and conſequently did 
him more good, than Ariſtotle had done 
by all his former precepts, 
PLATO, 

Vet he owed ta thoſe } that, 
not withſtanding his exce cs, he appeared 
not unworthy the empire of the world. 
Had the tutor of his youth gone with 
him into Aſia, and continued always at 
his ear, the authority of that wiſe and 
virtuous man might have been able ta 
ſtop him, even in the riot of conqueſt, 
from giving way to thoſe paſſions which 
diſhono his character. 

DIOGENES. 5 

If he had gone into Aſia, and had not 
flattered the King as obſequiouſly as Hæ- 

Ma pheſtion, 
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pheſtion, he would, like Calliſthenes, 
whom he ſent thither as his deputy, have 
been put to death for high treaſon. The 
man who will not flatter muſt live inde- 
pendent, as I did, and prefer a tub to a 
Ee. 
PLATO. 

Do you pretend, Diogenes, that, be- 
cauſe you were never in a court, you ne- 
ver flattered ? How did you gain the af- 
fetion of the people of Athens, but by 
ſoothing their ruling paſſion, the defire 
of hearing their ſuperiors abuſed? Your 
Cynic railing was to them the moſt ac- 
ceptable _—_ This you well under- 
ſtood ; and made your court to the vul- 
gar, _—_— envious and malignant, by 
trying to lower all dignity and confound 
all order: you made your court, I ſay, 
as ſervilely, and with as much offence to 
virtue, as the baſeſt flattererever did to 
the moſt corrupted prince. But true 
philotophy will diſdain to a& either of 
theſe parts. Neither in the aſſemblies 
of the people, nor in the cabinets of 
kings, will ſhe obtain favour by feoment- 
ing any bad diſpoſitions. If her endea- 
vours to do good prove unſucceſsful, ſhe 
wilt retire with — as an honeſt 
phyſician departs from the houſe of a 
patient, whoſe diſtemper he finds incur- 
able, or who refuſes to take the medicines 
he preſcribes. But if ſhe ſucceeds; if, 
like the muſick of Orpheus, her ſweet 

perſuaſions can mitigate the ferocity of 
the multitude, and tame their minds to 
a due obedience to laws and reverence 
for magiſtrates; or if ſhe can form a 
"Timoleon, or a Numa Pompilius, to 
the government of a ſtate, how merito- 
rious is the work ! One king, nay, one 
miniſter, or counſellor of ſtate, imbued 
with her precepts, is of more value than 
all the ſpeculative, retired philoſophers, 
or cynical revilers of princes and magi- 
ttrates, that ever lived upon earth. 
| ' DIOGENES. 
Don't tell me of the muſick of Or- 
heus, and of his taming wild beaſts. 
A wild beaſt brought to crouch and /ick 
the hand of a maſter is a much viler ani- 
mal than he was in his natural ſtate of 
ferocity. You ſeem to think that the 
bufineſs of philoſophy is fo pcli/Z men into 
. flaves ; but I ſay, it is to teach them to 
aſſert, with an untamed and generous 
ſpirit, their independence and freedom. 
You profeſs to inſtru thoſe who want 
to ride their fcllow-creaturcs, how to do 


it with an caſy and gentle rein; but I 
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would have them thrown off, and tra 

pled under the feet of all their delud 

or inſulted equals, on whoſe backs they 

have mounted. Which of us two is the 

trueſt friend to mankind ? a 
PLATO. 

According to your notions, all go. 
vernment is deſtructive to liberty ; but I 
think that no liberty can ſubſiſt without 
government, A. ſtate of ſociety is the 
natural (tate of mankind. They are 
impelled to it, by their wants, their in- 
firmities, their atfections. The laws of 
ſociety are rules of life and ation neceſ- 
fary to ſecure their happineſs in that 
ſtate. Government is the due enforcing 
of thoſe laws. That government is the 
beſt, which does this moſt effectually 
and moſt equally ; and that people is the 


freeſt which is moſt ſubmiſſively obe- 


dient to ſuch a government. 
DIOGENES. 

Shew me the government which 
makes no other uſe of it's power than 
duly to enforce the laws of ſociety, and 
I will own it is entitled to the moſt ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion from all it's ſubjects, 

PLATO. 

I cannot ſhew you perfection in hu- 

man inſtitutions. It is far more eaſy to 


blame them than it is to amend them. 


Much may be wrong in the beſt : but a 
good man reſpects the laws and the ma- 
giſtrates of his country. 

DIOGENES, 

As for the laws of my country, I did 
ſo far reſpect them, as not to philoſo- 
phize to the prejudice of the rt and 
| amy principle of nature and of wiſ- 

om, ſelt-preſervation.” Though I loved 
to prate about high matters as well as 
Socrates, I did not chuſe.to drink hem- 
lock after his example. But you might 
as well have bid me love an ugly wo- 
man, becauſe ſhe was dreſt up in the 

wn of Lais, as reſpect a tool or 2 

nave becauſe he was attired in the robe 
of a magiſtrate. 
LATO. 


P 

All I defired of you was, not to 
amuſe yourſelf and the populace by 
throwing dirt upon the robe of a megi- 
ſtrate, merely becauſe he wore that robe, 
and you did not. 

DIOGENES. 

A philoſopher cannot better diſplay 
his witdom, than by throwing contempt 
on that pageantry, which the ignorant 
multitude gaze at with a ſenſeleis vene- 
ration, 

PLATO, 


— 
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0 PLATO. 

He who tries to raake the multitude 
venetrate nothing is more ſenſeleſs than 
they. White men have endeavoured to 
excite an awful reverence in the minds 
of the vulgar for external ceremonies 
and forms, in order to ſecure their obe- 
diencc to religion and government, of 
which theſe are the ſymbols. Can a 
Philoſopbher deſire to defeat that good pur- 

o:e ? N 
* i - DIOGENESS, 

Yes, if he ſce it abuſed, to . ſupport 
the evil purpoſes of ſuperſtition and ty- 
ranny. 

PLATO. f 

May not the abuſe be corrected, with- 
out loſing the benefit? Is there no dif- 
ference between reformation and defiruc- 
tion? : 

DIOGENES., 


Half-meaſures do nothing. He who: 


deſires to reform, muſt not be afraid to 
pull down, 
PLATO. 

I know that you and your ſedt are for 
pulling down ** thiug that is above 
your own level. Pride and envy are the 
motives that ſet you all to work, Nor 
can one wonder that paſſions, the influ- 
ence of which is ſo general, ſhould give 
you many diſciples and many admirers. 

DIOGENES. 

When you have eſtabliſhed your re- 
publick, if you will admit me into it, I 
promiſe you to be there a moſt reſpectſul 
ſubject. 

PLATO. 

I am conſcious, Diogenes, that my 
refublick was imaginary, and could ne- 
ver be eſtabliſhed. But they ſhew as 
little knowledge of what is practicable 
in politicks, as I did in that book, who 
ſuppole that the liberty of any civil ſo- 
Ciety can be maintained by the deftruc- 


tion of order and decency, or promoted 
by the petulance of unbridled defama- 
tion. 

DIOGENES. 

I never knew any government an 
at defamation, when it fell on thoſe who 
diſliked or obſtrutted it's meaſures. But 
I well remember, that the thirty tyrants 
at Athens called oppoſition tothem the 
deſtrufion of erder and decency. 

PLATO. 
Things are not altered by names, - 
DIOGENES, 

No—but names have a ſtran 
to impoſe on weak underſtandings. If, 
when you were in Egypt, you had 
laughed at the worſhip of an onion; the 
prieſts would have called you an atheiſt, 
and the people would have ſtoned you. 
But, I preſume, that, to have the ho- 
nour of being initiated into the myſteries 
of that reverend hierarchy, you bowed 
as low to it as any of their devont diſ- 
ciples. Untortunately my neck was 
not ſo pliant; and therefore I was never 
initiated into their mytteries either of 
religion or government, but was feared 
or hated by all who thought it their in- 
tereſt to be reſpected. 

PLATO. 

Your vanity found it's account in that 
fear and that hatred. The high prieſt 
of a deity, or the ruler of a ſtate, is 
much leſs diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar 
herd of — than the ſcoffer at all 
religion, and the deſpiſer of all domi- 
nion.— But let us end our diſpute. I 
feel my folly, in continuing to 
with one, who, in reaſoning, does not 
ſeek to come at truth, but merely to 
ſhew his wit. Adicu, Diogenes. I am 

oing to converſe with the ſhades of 

ythagoras, Solon, and Bias.—-You 
may jeſt with Ariſtophanes, or rail with 
Therſites. 


| DIALOGUE XxXXI. 
AR IST IDES—PHOCION—DEMOSTHEN ES. 


ARIS TIDES. 

OW could it happen, that Athens, 

after having recovered an equali 
with Sparta, ſhould be forced to ſubmit 
to the dominion of Macedon, when ſhe 
dad zwo ſuch great men as Phocion and 

ſthenes at the head of her ſtate ? 

© PHOCION. 

It happened becauſe our opinions of 


her intereſts in foreign affairs were to- 
tally different; which made us act with 
a conſtant and pernicious oppoſition, the 
one to the other, 

ARISTIDES, 

I wiſh to hear from you both (if you 
will indulge my curioſity) on what prin- 
ciples you could form ſuch contr 
judgments concerning points of fock 

; moment 
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moment to the ſafety of your country, 

which you equally — 
pkMOSTAHENES. 

My principles were the ſame with 
yours, Ariſtides. I laboured to main- 
tain the independence of Athens againſt 
the encroaching ambition of Macedon, 
as you had maintained it againſt that of 
Perſia. I faw that our own ftrength 
was unequal to the enterprize; but what 
we — not do alone, I thought might 
be done by 2 union of the principal 
ſtates of Greece ; ſuch a union as had 
been formed by you and Themiſtocles, 
in oppoſition to the Perſians. To ęffect 
this, was the great, the conſtant, aim of 
my policy; und, though traverſed in jt 
by many of whom the gold of Macedon 
had corrupted, and by Phocion, whom 
alone, of all the enemies to my ſyſtem, 
I muttacquit of corruption, Ifo far ſuc- 
ceeded, that I brought into the field of 
Chæronea an army equal to Philip's, 
The event was unfortunate; but Ari- 
ſides will not judge of the merits of a 
ſtateſman by the accidents of war, 

| PHOCIDN., 

Do not imagine, Ariſtides, that I was 
leſs deſirous than Demoſthenes to pre- 
ſerye the independence and liberty of my 
country, But, before I engaged the 
Athenians in a war not abſolute ly neceſ- 
ſary, I thought it proper to conſider 
what the event of a battle would proba- 
bly be. That which I feared, came to 

fs : the Macedonians were victorious, 
and Athens was ruined. x 

| DEMOSTHENES. 

Would Athens not haye been ruined 
if no battle had been fought ? Could 
you, Phocion, think it ſatgty, to have 
our freedom depend on the moderation 
of Philip? And what had we elſe to pro- 
tect us, if no confederaey had been form- 
ed to reſiſt his ambition? 

 PHOCION, 

I faw no wiſdom in accelerating the 
downfall of my country, hy a raſh ac- 
tivity in provoking the reſentment of an 
enemy, whoſe arms, I foretold, would 
in the iſſue prove ſuperior, not only to 
ours, but to thoſe of any confederacy 
we were able to form. My maxim was, 
That a ſtate, which cannot make itſelf 
* ſtronger than any of it's neighbours, 
"© ſhould live in friendſhip with that 
£ power which is the ſtrongeſt.” But 
the more apparent itwas that ourſtrength 
was inferior to that of Macedon, the 
more you laboured to induce us, by all 
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the vehemence of your oratory, to take 
ſuch meaſures as tended to render Philip 
our enemy, and exaſperate him more 
againſt us than any other nation. This 
I thought a raſh conduct. It was not 
by orations that the dangerous war you 
had kindled could finally be determin- 
ed ; nor did your triumphs oyer me in 
an aſſembly of the people intimidate 
any Macedonian in £ eld of Chæro- 
nea, or ſtop you yourſelf from flying 
out of that field. 
DEMOSTHENES, 
My flight thence, I muſt own, was 
ignominious to me; but it affects not the 
veſtion we are agitating now, whether 
the counfels I gave to the people of 
Athens, as a ſtateſman and a publick 
miniſter, were right or wrong. When 
firſt I excited them to make war 
1 the victories gained by 
abrias, in which you, Phocion, had 
a ſhare, particularly that of Naxos, 
which completely reſtored to us the em- 
pire of the tea, had enabled us to main- 
tain, not anly our own liberty, but that 
of all Greece, in the defence of which 
we had formerly acquired ſomuch glory, 
and which our * wa thought ſo im- 
portant to the ſafety and independence 
of Athens. Philip's power was but be- 
ginning, and ſupported itſelf more by 
cratt : force, I ſaw, and I warned 
my countrymen in due time, how im- 
politick it would be, to ſuffer his ma- 
chinations to be carried on with — 


and his ſtrength to increaſe by contin 


acquiſitions, without reſiſtance. I ex- 
led the weakneſs of that narrow, that 
ort-ſighted policy, which looked nq 
further than to our own immediate bor- 
ders, and imagined that whatſoeverlay 
out of thoſe bounds was foreign to our 
intereſts, and unworthy of our care. 
The force of my remopſtrances rouzed 
the Athenians to a more vigilant con- 
duct. Then it was, that the orators, 
whom Philip had corrupted, loudly in- 
veighed againſt me, as alarming the 
people with imaginary dangers, and 
drawing them into quarrels in which 
they had really no concern. This lan- 
age, and the fair profeſſions of Phi- 
92 who was pertectly (killed in the 
royal art of diſſembling, were often ſo 
prevalent, that many favourable oppor- 
tunities of defeating his deſigns were 
unhappily loſt. Yet ſometimes, by the 
ſpirit with which I animated the Athe- 
nians and other neighbouring wy 


} 
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t the progreſs of his arms, and o 
poled to him ſuch obſtacles as coſt him 
much time and much labour to remove. 
| You yourſelf, Phocion, at the head of 
fleets and armies ſent againſt him by 
decrees which I had propoſed, vanquiſh- 
ed his troops in Eubcea, and ſaved 
from him Byſantium, with other cities 
of our allies on the coaſts of the Helle- 
— from which you drove him with 

PHOCION. 

The proper uſe of thoſe advantages 
was, to ſecure a peace to Athens, which 
they inclined him to keep. His ambi- 
tion was checked ; but his forces were 
not ſo much diminiſhed as to render it 
ſafe to provoke him to further hoſtili- 
ties. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

His courage and policy were indeed 
ſo ſuperior to ours, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his defeats, he was ſoon in a con- 
dition to purſue the t plan of con- 
queſt and dominion, which he had form- 
ed long before, and from which he never 
deſiſted. Thus, through indolence on 
our ſide, and activity on his, things 
were brought to ſuch a criſis, that I 
ſaw no hope of delivering all Greece 
from his yoke, but by confederating 
againſt him the Athenians and the The- 
bans ; which league I effected. Was 
it not better to fight for the independ- 
ence of our country in conjunction with 
Thebes than alone? Would a battle loſt 
in Bœotia be fo fatal to Athens, as one 
loſt in our own territory, and under our 
own walls ? 

. PHOCION. 

You may remember, that, when you 
were eagerly urging this argument, I 
deſired you to conſider, not where we 
ſhould fight, but how we ſhould be con- 
querors : for, if we were vanquiſhed, 
all ſorts of evils and dangers would be 
inſtantly at our gates. | 

ARISTIDES. x 

— not you tell me, Demoſthenes, 
when you began to ſpeak upon this ſub- 
ject, that you — into the field of 
Chæronea au army equal to Philip's ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

I did, and believe that Phocion will 

not contradict me. : 
ARISTIDES., 

But, though equal in number, it was 
perhaps, much inferior to the Macedo- 
Pans in valour and military diſcipline, 


DEMOSTHENES. 

The courage ſhewn by our army ex- 
cited the admiration of Philip himſelf ; 
and their diſcipline was inferior to none 
in Greece. 

ARISTIDES. 
What then occaſioned their defeat? 
DEMOSTHENES. 
The bad condu& of their generals. 
ARISTIDES. ; 

Why was the command not given to 
Phocion,whole abilities had been proved 
on ſo many other occaſions ? Was it of- 
fered to hum, and did he refuſe to ac- 
cept it? - You are ſilent, Demoſthenes. 
I underſtand your filence. You are un- 
willing to tell me, that, having the 
power, by your influence over the people, 
to confer the command on what Athe- 
nian you pleaſed, you were induced by 
the ſpirit of party to lay aſide a great 

neral, who had been always ſucceſs- 

ul, who had the chief confidence of 
your troops and of your allies, in order 
to give it to men, zealous indeed for 
your meaſures, and full of military ar- 
dour, but of little capacity or experi- 
ence in the conduct of a war. You 
cannot plead, that, if Phocion had led 
your troops againſt Philip, there was 
any danger of his baſely betraying his 
truſt,  Phocion could not be a traitor, 
You had ſeen him ſerve the republick, 
and conquer for it, in wars, the under- 
taking of which he had ſtrenuouily op- 
poſed, in wars with Philip. How — 
you then be fo negligent of the ſafety 
of your country, as not to employ him 
in this, the moſt dangerous of all ſhe 
ever had-waged ? If Chares and Lyfi- 
cles, the two generals who choſe to con- 
duct it, had commanded the Grecian 
forces at Marathon and Platza, we 
ſhould have loft thoie battles. All the 
men whom you ſent to fight the Mace- 
donians under ſuch | were Vic- 
tims to the —— between you and 
Phocion, which made you deprive them 
of the neceſſary — of his wiſe di- 
rection. This Ithink the worſt blemiſh 
of your adminiſtration. In other parts 


of your conduct, I not only acquit, but 


greatly applaud and admire you. With 
the ſagacity of a moſt conſummate ſtateſ- 
man, you penetrated the deepeſt deſigns 
of Philip; you ſaw all the dangers, 
which threatened Greece from that quar- 
ter, while they were yet at a diſtance z 


youexhorted your countrymen to make 


a tuncly 
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a timely proviſion for their future ſecu- 
rity ; you ſpread the alarm through all 
the neighbouring ſtates ; you combined 
the moit powertul in a confederacy with 
Athens; you-carried the war out of 
Altica, which (let Phocion ſay what he 
will) was ſafer than merting it there ; 
you brought it, after all that had been 


done by the enemy to ſtrengthen himſelt 


and weaken us, after the lots of Am- 
phipolis, Olynthus, and Potidæa, the 
outguards of Athens; you brought it, 
J tay, to the deciſion of a battle with 
equal forces. When this could be ef- 
fected, there was evidently nothing ſo 
deſperate in our circumitances, as to 
juſtify an inaction, which might pro- 
bably make them worſe, but could not 
make them better. Phocion thinks that 
a ſtate, which cannot ĩtſelf be the ſtrong- 
eſt, ſhould live in friendſhip with that 
power which is the ſtrongeſt. But, in 
my opinion, ſuch friend/2þ is no better 
than ſervitude, It is more adviſeable 
to endeavour to ſupply what is wanting 
in our own ſtrength, by a conjunction 
with others who are equally in danger. 
This method of preventing the ruin of 
our country was tried by Demoſthenes. 
Nor yet did he neglect, by all practica- 
ble means, to augment, at the ſame time, 
our internal relources. I have heard, 
that, when he found the publick trea- 
ſure exhauſted, he repleniſhed it, with 
very great peril to himſelf, by bringing 
into it money _— before to the 
entertainment of the people, againſt the 
expreſs prohibition of a popular law, 
which made it death to propoſe the ap- 
plication thereof to any other uſe. This 
was virtue, this was true and genuine 
patriotiſm. He owed all his importance 
and power in the ſtate to the favour of 
the people: yet in order to ſerve the 
ſtate, he did not fear, at the evident 
hazard of his life, to offend their darling 
paſſion, and appeal againſt it to their 
reaſon. | 
PHOCION. 

For this action I praiſe him. It was 
indeed far more dangerous for a mini- 


er at Athens to violate that abſurd and 


extravagant law than any of thoſe of 


£ 


Solon. But, though he reſtored our ſi- 


nances, he could not reſtore our loſt vir. * 


tue; he could not give that firm health, 


that vigour to the ftate, which is the 
relult of pure morals, ot ſtrict order 
and civil diſcipline, ot integrity in the 
old, and obedience in the young. I 
therefore dreaded a conflict with the ſos 
lid ſtrength of Macedon, where corrup- 
tion had yet made but a very :mall pro. 
greis; and was happy that Lemoithenes 
did not oblige me, againit my own in- 
clination, to be the general of ſuch a 
people in ſuch a war. 
ARISTIDES. LY 
I fear that your juſt contempt of t 
greater number of thoſe who compoied 
the democracy ſo diiguſted you with this 
mode and form of government, that you 


were as averle to ſerve under it, as 


others, with leſs ability and virtue than 
you, were deſirous of obtruding them. 
ſelves into it's ſervice, But, though 
ſuch a reluctance proceeds from a very 
noble cauſe, and ſeems agreeable to the 
dignity of a great mind in bad times ; 
yet it is a fault againſt the higheſt of 
moral obligations, tie love of our coun- 
try : for, how unworthy ſoever indivi- 
duals may be, the publick is always 
reſpectable, always dear to the virtu- 
ous. 

PHOCION. Tl 

True: but no obligation can lie up · 
on a citizen to ſeek à publick charge, 
when he foreſees that his obtaining of 
it will be uſeleſs to his country. Would 
you have had me ſolicit the command 
of an army which I believed would be 
beaten? _ 

ARISTIDES. 

It is not pexmitted to a ſtate to des 
_ of it's ſafety, till it's utmoſt ef 
orts have been made without ſucceſs. 
If you had commanded the army at 
Chæœronea, you might poſſibly have 
changed the event of the day: but, if 
you Pad not, you would have died 
more honourably there, than in a priſon 
at Athens, betrayed by a vain confi- 
dence in the inſecure friendſhip of a per- 
fidious Macedonian, 


DIA 
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DIALOGUE XXXIL .- 
MARCUS AURELIUS PHILOSOPHUS—SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


* SERVIUVS TULLIUS. 

ES, Marcus, though I own you 
to have been the firit of mankind 
in virtue and goodneſs ; though, while 
you governed, philoſophy ſat on the 
throne, and diffuſed the benign influ- 
ences of her adminiſtration over the 
whole Roman empire; yet, as a king, 
I might, perhaps; pretend to a merit 

even ſuperior to yours. 

: MARCUS AURELIUS, 

That philoſphy you aſcribe to me 
has taught me to feel my own defects, 
and to venerate the virtues of other men. 
Tell me, therefore, in what conſiſted the 
ſuperiority of your merit as a ling. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS, 

It conſiſted in this, that I gave 
people freedom. I diminiſhed, I limited, 
the kingly r, when it was placed 
in my hands. I need not tell you, that 
the plan of government inſtituted by me 
was adopted by the Romans, when they 
had driven out Tarquin, the deſtroyer 
of their liberty; and gave it's form to 
that republick, compoſed of a due mix- 
ture of the regal, at and de- 
mocratical powers, the ſtrength and 
= way: we which ſubdued the world. 

hus all the glory of that great le, 
who for — — Fer of 
mankind in the arts of war and of po- 
licy, belongs originally to me. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

There is much truth in what you ſay. 
But would not the Romans have done 
better if, after the expulſion of Tarquin, 
they had veſted the regal power in a li- 
mited monarch, inſtead of placing it in 
two annual elective magiſtrates, with 
the title of Conſuls? This was a great 
deviation from your plan of govern- 
ment, and, I think, an unwiſe one. For 
a divided royalty is a ſoleciſm, an abſur- 
dity in politicks. Nor was the regal 
power, committed to the adminiſtration 
of conſuls, continued in their hands og 
enough to enable them to finiſh any dit- 
ficult war, or other act of great moment. 
Hence aroſe a neceſſity of prolonging 
their commands beyond the legal term; 
of ſhortening the interval preſcribed b 
the laws between the elections to thoſe 


offices; and of granting extraordi 

commiſſions and powers; by all whic 

the republick was in the end deſtroyed. 
SERVIUS TULLIUS, 

The revolution which enſued upon 
the death of Lucretia, was made with 
ſo much anger, that it is no wonder the 
Romans abolithed in their fury the name 
of king, and defired to weaken a power, 
the exerciſe of which had been ſo griev= 
ous ; though the doing this was attended 
with all the ihconveniencies you have 
juſtly obſerved; But, it anger acted too 
violently in reforming abuſes, philoſo- 
phy might have wiſely corrected that er- 
ror. Marcus Aurelius might havenew- 
modelled the conſtitution of Rome. He 
might have made it a limited monarchy ; 
leaving to the emperors all the power 
that was neceſſary to govern a widecex. 
tended empire, and to the ſenate and 

ople all the liberty that could be con- 

iſtent with order and obedience to go- 


vernment ; a liberty purged of faction, 


and guarded againſt anarchy. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I ſhould have been happy indeed, if 
it had been in my power todo ſuch good 
to my country. But the gods themſelves 
cannot force their bleſſings on men who 
by their vices are become incapable to 
receive them. Liberty, like power, is 
only good for thoſe who poſſeſs it when 
it is under the conſtant directon of vir- 
tue. No laws can have force enough to 
hinder it from degenerating into faction 
and anarchy, where the morals of a na- 
tion are depraved ; and continued habits 
of vice will eradicate the very love of it 
out of the hearts of a people. A Mar- 
cus Brutus, in my time, could not have 
drawn to his ſtandard a ſingle legion of 


"Romans. But further, it is certain, that 


the ſpirit of liberty is abſolutely incom- 

10 with the” gl of conqueſt. To 
—— great conquered nations in ſubjec- 
tion and obedience, great landing armies 
are neceſſary. The generals of thoſe ar- 
mies will not long remain ſubjects ; 
and whoever acquires dominion by the 
ſword muſt rule by the ſword. If he do 
not deftroy liberty, liberty will deſtroy 
him, b : 


N SERVIUS 


: 
: 


* 


4 


SERVIVS TULLIUS, 


the change he made in the 
vernment ? 
MARCUS AURELIUS; 


ful authority to make that change. His 
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vern otherwiſe, had tue power to ta 

Do you then juſtify Auguſtus, for ſtrain you ? 
. 


_ * MARCUS AURELIUS. 
They had not.— The imperial au- 


| thority, in my time, had no limita- 
I do not—for Auguſtus had no law- tions. | 


SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


was uſurpation and breach of Rome, therefore, was in reality as 


truſt, But the 


ſeized with a violent hand, came to me .fon; and you left him the powe 


by a and rule of ſuc- 
by lawful and eflabliſhed 


SERVIUS| TULLIUS. 
0 Fane 19207 1 liberty 
eſpoti s not li an in- 
herent, unalienable right of mankind ? 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 
They have an inherent right to be go- 


verned by laws, not by arbitrary will. 
'But forts of government may, and 
muſt, be occaſi changed, with the 


conſent of the - When I reigned longer 
over them, the Romans were governed 


by laws. 
4 SERVIVUS TULLIUS., 

Yes, becauſe your moderation, and 
the precepts of that philoſophy in which 
your youth had been tutored, incli 

to make the laws therules of your 
vernment, and the bounds of your 
power. But, if you had deſired to go- 


of eſtabliſhment make tyranny 


vernment, which he much enſlaved under you as under your 


r of ty- 
rannizing over it by hereditary 3 
. + MARCUS AURELIUS, 
I did—And- the conclufion of that 
was his murder, 
"FL — * 1 
n ther ! ing! 
What 1 1 eteſtable thing I Abſalute 
monarchy, when even the virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius could not hinder it 
from being deſtructive to his family, 
pernicious to his country, any 
than the period of his own life! 
But how happy is that kingdom, in 
— ? * —— 
e e ed, that it s itſel 
— 9 K ud has — to take 
refuge in arbitrary power againſt the 


ned dangers of anarchy; which is almoſt as 


bad a reſource as it would be for a ſhip 
to run itſelf on a rock, it order to eicape 
trom the agitation of a tempeſt } 


